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PREFACE. 


The  present  volume  owes  its  existence  to  the  interest 
the  Author  has  long  felt  in  the  subject  of  Education. 
The  more  he  has  studied  it,  the  more  has  he  been 
impressed  with  its  value  and  importance,  till  he  has 
come  to  regard  it,  as  in  tj-uth  it  is,  as  the  great  means 
by  which  the  human  race  is  to  be  improved  and  per- 
fected. To  bring  out  this  view,  and  to  trace  it  in  its 
various  bearings,  is  the  main  object  of  the  book. 

Education  is,  strictly  and  properly,  the  educing  or 
drawing  out  of  the  various  powers  and  faculties  of 
man,  each  to  the  highest  state  of  perfection  of  which  it 
is  capable,  and  at  the  same  time  iii  perfect  harmony 
with  all  the  rest.  Man  is  perfect  in  proportion  to  the 
perfection  of  his  different  faculties,  and  to  bring  them 
to  this  state, — to  impart  to  them  all  the  perfection 
of  which  their  nature  is  capable, — is  the  purpose  of 
education.  The  perfection  of  a  faculty  consists  in  its 
being  fitted  to  efficiently  discharge  the  duties  that 
naturally  fall  to  it ;  and  a  man  is  perfect  in  proportion 
as  he  is  fully  equipped  and  prepared  for  the  right  per- 
formance of  the  various  duties  and  obligations  that 
devolve  upon  him  in  life.  We  can  only  educate  or  train 
a  faculty  by  the  exercise  of  that  faculty,  and  whatever 
calls  a  faculty  into  exercise  trains  or  educates  it,  and  is 
therefore  an  EDUCATOR. 

In  the  well-established  fact  of  the  hereditary  trans- 
mission of  qualities,  we  have  a  most  important  principle 
at  work  in  the  improvement  of  the  race, — a  principle 
by  which  the  training  and  direction  imparted  to  the 
faculties  of  one  generation  are  not  lost,  but  become 
birth-qualities  in  their  descendants.  In  this  way  hu- 
manity may  yet  hope  to  reach,  in  the  future,  a  state 
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of  perfection  of  which  at  present  we  can  form  little 
conception.  May  it  not  even  be  that  new  faculties 
wilt  be  developed  in  the  future  of  which  at  present 
we  are  entirely  ignorant  ?  ^  We  know  that  many  of  our 
present  faculties  have  been  matured  from  very  rude  and 
elementary  beginnings ;  and  may  not  others,  in  course 
of  time,  be  brought  out  in  like  manner?  Evolutionists 
delight  to  tell  us  whence  we  have  sprung,  but  they  say 
little  as  to  whither,  as  a  race,  we  are  tending,  though 
the  agencies  at  work  must  be  the  same  in  both  cases, 
and  the  one  more  deeply  concerns  us  than  the  other. 
Man  draws  his  inspiration  from  the  future,  not  the  past, 
from  what  he  may  be,  not  from  what  he  has  been. 

A  system  of  education,  with  these  principles  clearly 
in  view,  if  generally  adopted  and  carried  out  through 
several  generations,  could  not  fail  to  change  the  entire 
face  of  society,  and  to  banish  from  its  midst  much,  if 
not  all,  of  the  evils  and  crime  that  at  present  exist  in 
the  world.  "Three  generations  of  a  wise  and  virtuous 
race,"  says  one,  "  would  nearly  efface  the  mischiefs  of  all 
the  ages  of  sin  and  sorrow  which  have  preceded  them." 
— -(Small  Books  on  Great  Subjects.) 

in  these  days  when  every  effort  is  made  to  cram  i 
much  knowledge  as  possible  into  each  individual  mind, 
with  little  regard  to  its  practical  utility  and  still  less  to 
its  effect  upon  the  different  faculties,  it  cannot  fail  to  be 
of  advantage  to  direct  attention  to  what  is  the  true 
object  of  education.*     The  communication  of  knowledge 

'  In  a  recent  lecture  Sir  W.  Thomson  said  that,  "  if  there 
was  uot  a  distinct  magnetic  sense,  it  was  a  wonder  there  u 
not ;"  and  after  giving  an  account  of  some  experiments,  added 
that  "he  thought,  therefore,  there  might  be  a'  seventh  or 
magnetic  sense."  Dr.  John  HuUah,  speaking  of  the  improvement 
brought  about  by  musical  culture  in  England  during  the  last 
fifty  years,  says  that  "  the  national  ear  has  been  musically  modi- 
fied, and  that  modification  is  already  transmitted  from  generatio 
to  generation." 

*  "A  generation  or  two  ago,  before  the  public  seri'ices  wer. 
thrown  open  to  the  men  who  could  gain  Uie  most  marks,  and 
before  the  universities   had   given   themselves   wholly  over 
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is  only  secondary,  and  in  an  educational  point  of  view 
derives  its  value  from  the  training  which  it  affords  to 
the  different  faculties. 

As  this  volume  is  liable  to  the  objection  of  having  too 
many  notes,  the  Author  may  perhaps  be  allowed  a  few 
words  of  explanation  on  this  subject.  It  is  not  meant 
that  the  text  and  notes  be  read  together  continuously, 
but  rather  that  the  text  be  read  by  itself,  and  the  notes 
only  referred  to  when  there  is  something  that  seems  to 
require  further  elucidation  or  explanation,  which  the 
notes  will  be  found  to  give.  At  the  same  time,  the 
chief  value  of  the  book  lies  in  the  notes,  and  it  is 
believed  that  a  perusal  of  them  by  themselves  will  be 
found  to  be  both  interesting  and  instructive,  giving  as 
they  do  the  opinions  of  a  great  number  of  able  and 
distinguished  men  on  many  of  the  most  important 
points  connected  with  education,  frequendy  expressed 
in  terse  and  beautiful  language.  The  Index,  too,  at  the 
end,  will  be  found  to  be  very  useful  in  consulting  the  notes. 

It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted,  that  though  there  is  proba- 
bly no  subject  on  which  so  many  books  have  been  written 
as  on  education,  teachers,  as  a  rule,  are  lamentably  ignor- 
ant of  the  literature  of  the  subject.     They  teach  simply 

ex  animations,  public  school  education  had  many  faults,  but  at 
least  it  was  free  from  the  vice  of  cramming.  A  boy  learned 
things  which  may  not  have  been  directly  useful,  which  may 
have  had  no  direct  relation  to  his  future  career,  and  out  o> 
which  he  could  not  even  hope  to  make  a  living  or  get  an 
appointment ;  but  all  the  more  they  were  a  training  to  his  mind. 
They  taught  him  to  remember,  to  think,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
best  boys  to  love  literature,  and  to  value  abstract  knowledge. 
It  may  be  inevitable,  but  it  is  at  least  lamentable,  that  this  ideal 
of  education  should  be  losing  ground   under  the  pressure  of 

competition It  has  been  said  over  and  over  again,  that 

what  a  civil  service  examination  should  endeavour  to  do  is  to 
select  the  well-taught  school-boys  from  the  iil-taught,  not  to  give 
premiums  to  the  smatterers  and  the  superficial.  If  this  can  be 
done  there  will  t>e  no  need  for  the  schools  to  go  out  of  their  way 
to  teach  irregular  subjects  to  the  detriment  of  the  regular  course. 
A  boy  who  excels  iu  the  ordinary  school  examinatiou  will  excel 
in  the  public  competition." — (The  Times,  Leader,  aoiA  July,  1883.) 
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as  they  have  been  taught  themselves,  or  as  they  have 
been  taught  to  teach,  without  thinking  or  caring  to  inquire 
whether  there  may  not  be  other  and  better  ways, — ways 
more  adapted  to  their  pupils'  circumstances  and  needs. 
Till  the  knowledge  and  learning  of  the  vast  number  of 
thinkers  and  workers  in  this  field,  who  have  recorded 
I  their  experience,  are  collected,  sifted,  arranged,  and 
made  available  for  practical  purposes,  and  till  teachers 
avail  themselves  of  them,  edQcation  will  never  occupy  its 
proper  place,  and  will  never  accomplish  what  it  is 
capable  of.  The  medical  man  is  largely  guided  in  his 
practice  by  the  experience  of  others,  the  lawyer  must 
constantly  refer  to  precedents,  the  theologian  is  familiar 
with  the  works  of  the-  different  commentators  ;  and  in 
like  manner  the  teacher,  if  he  would  be  a  skilled  work- 
man and  not  a  mere  empiric,  must  be  familiar  with  the 
labours  of  others,  in  his  special  department.  "  It  is  a 
great  part  of  the  economy  of  life,"  says  Mr.  Fitch, 
and  we  may  add  of  teaching,  "  to  know  how  to  turn 
to  profitable  account  the  accumulated  experience  of 
others."  If  the  Author  has  in  some  slight  degree 
succeeded  in  calling  attention  to  this  matter,  and  in 
showing  how  much  valuable  information  and  help  is  to 
I  be  obtained  in  this  way,  his  labour  shall  not  have  been 
\  in  vain. 

There  are  many  important  points  connected  with 
education  on  which  he  has  been  unable  to  touch,  others 
to  which  he  has  referred  only  .slightly.  These  he  hopes 
to  be  able  to  take  up  in  two  subsequent  volumes:  one 
on  Antkropology,  giving  an  account  of  man  physically 
and  mentally, —  his  various  powers  and  faculties,  the 
order  of  their  development,  the  laws  to  which  they  are 
subject,  the  uses  they  are  designed  to  serve,  and  the 
like ;  the  other  on  Pedagogy,  or  the  means  by  which  the 
various  faculties  are  to  be  developed,  the  subjects  to  be 
taught,  the  methods  of  teaching  them,  and  so  forth. 
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in  the  universities,  458 ;  the  advantages  of  them,  460 ;  teachers  so 
trained  would  enter  on  their  work  with  knowledge  and  zeal,  and  success 
would  crown  their  labours  greater,  perhaps,  than  can  well  be  imagined, 
466. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  SEVERAL  MEANINGS  OF  EDUCATION, 

"  The  true  idea  of  education  is  contained  in  the  word  itself,  which  signifies 
the  art  of  drawing  out  or  educing ;  and  being  applied  in  a  general  sense  to 
man,  must  signify  the  drawing  forth  or  bringing  out  those  powers  which  are 

implanted  in  him  by  the  hand  of  his  Maker It  aims  to  do  for  man 

that  which  the  agriculturist  does  for  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  the  gardener 
for  the  more  choice  and  beautiful  productions  thereof.  What  the  forester 
does  for  the  trees  of  the  forest,  and  the  tamer  and  breaker-in  of  animals  for 
the  several  kinds  of  wild  creatures;  this  same  office  in  a  higher  kind, 
according  to  the  higher  dignity  of  the  subject,  doth  education  purpose  to  do 
for  the  oflfepring  of  man."— (Rev.  Edward  Irving.) 

The  term  education  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word 
EducatiOy  which,  as  formed  of  the  two  words  e  out,  and 
duco  I  lead  or  draw,  literally  signifies  a  leading  or  draw- 
ing out  or  forth.  The  Romans  used  the  word  not  only  in 
relation  to  man,  but  also  to  the  lower  animals,  and  even 
to  plants — to  educate  was  to  rear  or  cultivate  them,  to 
bring  out  their  various  properties  or  qualities.^     With 

^  "  The  Latin  word  Educatio,  from  which  our  education  is  ob- 
viously derived,  was  not  employed  strictly  or  consistently  by  the 
classic  writers.  ...  In  its  verbal  form  it  was  used  in  the  sense  of 
drawing  out  (properties)  or  bringing  up,  and  so  made  to  signify  the 
germination  of  plants  or  training  of  animals ;  it  was  then  extended 
to  the  first  cares  or  training  bestowed  upon  childhood.  Cicero 
represents  the  earth  as  the  Educator  (bringer-up)  and  nourisher  of 
all  things ;  and  Educatio  he  uses  to  signify  the  training  of  animals 
to  labour ;  but  he  also  uses  it  in  the  modem  sense  of  education. 
Tacitus  uses  educate  to  signify  the  nursing  of  infancy,  and  educatio 
strictly  as  training ;  but  he  also,  Uke  Cicero,  makes  Educator  the 
S3monym  of  tutor,  and  elsewhere  gives  to  educatio  its  present 
meaning.  iQuintilian,  who  with  respect  to  words  must  have 
been  a  purist,  makes  educatio  our  preparatory,  and  institutio  our 
academic  education.  .  .  .  Cicero,  on  the  other  hand,  in  some 
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us,  however,  the  term  is  properly  confined  to  the  human 
species,  as  being  alone  capable  of  education  in  any  high 
or  proper  sense  of  the  word.  ^  "Man,"  says  Kant,  "is 
the  only  creature  that  requires  education."^  The  lower 
animals  need  at  most  only  protection  and  nourishment 
to  enable  them  to  reach  their  proper  condition,  and  to 
perform  the  various  functions  of  which  their  nature  is 
capable.  They  grow  up  and  acquire  the  use  of  their 
powers  by  means  of  instincts  implanted  in  their  nature. 
But  man  has  no  such  instincts,  and  is  therefore  depend- 
ent upon  the  care  and  teaching  of  others  for  what  he 
may  afterwards  become.*  He  comes  into  the  world  the 
feeblest  and  most  helpless  of  all  creatures,  requiring 
tender  care  and  nursing  for  his  preservation,  while  his 
powers  and  faculties  must  be  trained  and  directed  by 
others  in  order  to  reach  their  proper  condition.* 

passages  oses  instilulia  as  educaiio,  or  a  preparatory  education  i, 
ftud  again  he  gives  to  it  a  physical  rather  than  an  educational 
sense." — (Dr.  Chas.  Collier.) 

'  "  Gegenstand  der  Eriiehung  ist  allein  der  Mensch." — (Dr. 

ROSENERANZ.) 

'  "Der  Mensch  ist  das  einzige  Geschiipf  das  erzogen  werdeo 
muss.  .  .  .  Die  Thiete  gebrauchen  ihre  Krafte  sobald  sie  derea 
nur  welche  haben,  regelmassig  d.  h.  in.  der  Art  dass  sie  ihnen 
setbst  nicht  schadlich  werdeo.  .  .  .  Thierebrauchendaherkeine 
Wartung  hochsteos  Futter,  Erwarmung  und  Anfuhning,  oder 
einen  gewissen  Schutz.  .  .  .  Ein  Thier  ist  schon  alles  diirch 
Beinen  Instinkt;  eine  fremde  Vcmunft  hat  bereits  Alles  fiir 
dassetbe  besorgt.  Der  Mensch  aber  braucht  eigene  Vernunft. 
Er  hat  keinen  Instinkt  und  muss  sich  selbst  den  Plan  seines 
Verhaltens  macheo.  Weil  er  aber  nicht  soglejch  im  Stande  ist 
dieses  zu  thun  sondem  rob  auf  die  Welt  kommt:  so  miissen  es 
Andere  fur  ihn  than."— (Kant,  Uiber  PSdagogik.) 

•  "Der  Mensch  kann  nur  Mensch  werden  durch  Erziehung. 
Et  ist  nichts  als  was  die  Erziehung  aus  ihm  macht." — (Kant.) 

'  "  Man  is  bom  into  the  world  the  most  helpless  of  living 
beings,  and  advances  so  slowly  that  if  deserted  early  by  his 
parents  he  surely  dies;  if  even  after  two  or  three  years  of  care 
he  be  abandooed  entirely  to  himself,  as  to  a  few  individuals  has 
happened  who  yet  survived  for  a.  time  in  the  wiid  woods,  he 
grows  up  in  some  respects  inferior  to  the  nobler  brutes." — (Dr. 
N.  ARNOTT.t  '■  The  infant  of  our  species  continues  longer  in  a 
helpless  state,  and  requires  longer  the  protecting  caie  of  both 
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C  is  owing  to  his  being  at  first  so  feeble  and  helpless, 
and  to  his  susceptibility  of  receiving  impressions  from 
others,^  that  man  is  indebted  for  the  progress  he  has 
made  in  knowledge  and  in  civilisation.  His  very  help- 
lessness not  only  renders  him  more  susceptible  of 
receiving  instruction,  but  likewise  serves  to  call  forth 
the  care  and  attention  of  others  to  his  wants  and  neces- 
sities ;  *  while  the  faculty  of  imitation,  which  is  pre- 
eminently strong  in  early  years,  enables  him  to  take 
up.  and  make  a  part  of  his  nature  whatever  is  presented 
to   him.^     Man   is   thus   distinguished    from   all  other 

parents  than  the  young  of  any  other  animal,"— (D.  Stewart.) 
BufFon  says  tha.t  "  the  child  perishes  if  abandoned  by  the  mother 
before  tbe  age  of  three  years." 

'  "  It  IS  a  general  law  of  life  that  the  more  complex  tbe 
orgaDism  to  be  produced  the  longer  the  period  during  which  it 
IB  dependent  on  the  parent  organism  for  food  and  protection." — 
(Herbert  Spencer.)  "Theingeuuous  docility  of  children  before 
they  have  been  deceived,  their  distrust  of  themselves,  and 
natural  deference  to  grown  people  whom  they  find  here  settled 
in  a  world  where  they  themselves  are  strangers,  eminently  fit 
tfaem  for  receiving  education." — (Bishop  Butler.)  "  Der  junge 
Meosch  ist  dem  Menschen  ein  Wachsstijck  ein  Thonklumpen 
ans  dem  er  knetea  kann  was  er  will." — (Frobel.)  "  God  has 
made  man  highly  susceptible  of  influence  from  his  fellow  man, 
iud  through  this  susceptibility  he  is  educated." — {Anon.) 

'  "  God  has  so  arranged  the  economy  of  his  providence  that 
men  arc  bom  into  the  world  in  a  state  of  absolute  helplessness 
....  and  that  from  their  earliest  years  they  are  placed  in  a  state 
of  absolute  dependence  on  their  parents,  and  of  absolute  subjec- 
tion to  their  authority.  They  are  not  created  in  a  condition  of 
solitary  independence,  but  bom  in  certain  moral  relations,  which 
make  their  very  birth  a  bond  of  mutual  interest  and  endear- 
ment, and  provide  for  them  a  company  of  friends  and  protectors 
on  their  first  entrance  into  the  world." — (Dr.  James  Buchanan.) 

*  "  Observe  how  very  quick  the  child's  eye  is  in  the  passive 
age  of  infancy  to  catch  impressions  and  receive  the  meaning 
of  looks,  voices,  and  motions.  It  peruses  all  faces  and  coiours 
and  sounds.  Every  sentiment  that  looks  into  its  eyes  looks 
back  out  of  its  eyes,  and  plays  in  miniature  on  its  countenance." — 
(Dr.BtiSHNELL.)  "Ttie  child  cannot  help  imitating  what  he  sees. 
Everything  is  to  him  a  model  of  manner,  of  gesture,  of  speech, 
□f  habit,  of  character."— (Dr.  Smiles.)  "Man  during  his  whole 
£  or  less  of  an  imitator,  particularly  in  i^aucy,  aud 
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animals  by  his  teachability.  He  is  eminently  a  teach- 
able animal — a  being  specially  fitted  and  designed  for 
receiving  an  education.^ 

But  this  would  not  be  enough  were  not  those  at  whose 
hands  he  receives  his  education  specially  qualified  for 
the  task.  The  education  which  a  child  receives  depends 
upon  the  knowledge  and  skill  of  those  who  impart  it. 
A  man  can  educate  another  only  to  the  extent  of  his 
own  knowledge,  and  did  this  stop  at  the  point  to  which 
he  himself  had  been  educated  we  could  have  no  pro- 
gress, no  social  advancement.  Each  generation  could 
only  be  brought  up  to  the  standpoint  reached  by  that 
which  preceded  it.  This  is  very  much  the  case  with 
savage  peoples,  and  hence  we  find  little  or  no  progress 
among  them.  But  civilised  man  is  not  only  specially 
fitted  and  adapted  for  receiving  an  education  from 
others,  he  has  also  the  power,  In  a  large  degree,  of 
educating  himself,  or  of  carrying  forward  the  education 
which  he  has  received.  He  is  distinguished  above  all 
other  animals  by  largely  possessing  the  power  of  profit- 
ing by  experience,  the  results  of  which  he  can  com- 
municate to  others,  in  like  manner  as  he  can  avail 
himself  of  their  experience  ■}  and  this  goes  on  from  one 
generation  to  another — each  adding,  as  it  were,  fresh 
layers  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge.  Hence  the 
education  which  each  man  or  each  generation  of  men 

this  is  one  of  the  most  important  bases  of  education,  and  one  of 
the  most  necessary  conditions  for  our  perfection.  In  this  way 
we  explain  the  prodigious  facility  with  whicli  children  learn  their 
mother  tongue."— (.^  won.) 

>  "  No  other  creature  is  capable  of  being  influenced  in  any 
great  degree  by  others,  and  hence  they  are  little  capable  of 
education.  In  proportion  as  anyone  is  susceptible  of  influences 
from  without  to  that  extent  is  he  capable  of  education;  and  he 
is  capable  of  beinfi  most  highly  educated  exactly  in  the  direc- 
tion in  which  he  is  most  susceptible  to  influence  from  others," — 

*  ''  It  is  not  given  the  animals  as  to  man  to  pass  any  results 
matured  by  their  own  enperience  to  their  posterity.  .  ,  .  Hence 
there  is  no  progress  among  them." — (Dr.  Bushnell.) 
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imparts  is  that  which  he  has  received,  together  with 
whatever  additions  he  may  have  made  to  it' 

In  this  way  has  Providence  wisely  provided  for  the 
gradual  improvement  of  the  human  race.^  The  instincts 
of  brutes  lead  to  no  progress.  The  beaver  constructs 
its  habitation,  the  sparrow  its  nest,  the  bee  its  comb,  as 
did  their  ancestors  thousands  of  years  ago;  while  man, 
with  faculties  capable  of  indefinite  improvement,  has 
been  gradually  advancing  to  a  higher  and  more  perfect 
state  of  development — each  generation  profiting  by  the 
learning  and  experience  of  those  that  preceded  it,  and 
in  like  manner  transmitting  its  knowledge  and  attain- 
ments to  those  that  come  after.* 

It  is  to  this  progress  of  the  race  towards  a  higher  and 
more  perfect  state  of  development  that  the  term  educa- 
tion in  its  widest  sense  is  applied.*     The  entire  human 

'  "  Vielleicht  dass  die  Erzieliung  immer  besser  werdea  und 
dass  jede  foigende  Generation  einen  Schritt  niiher  thun  wird 
zur  vervollkommnuiig  der  Menschheit." — (Kant.) 

*  "Had  not  man  possessed  the  power  of  communicating  his 
knowledge  and  experience  to  his  fellow  man,  and  had  the  latter 
not  had  the  power  of  receiving  and  profiting  by  such  communi- 
cations, there  could  have  been  no  such  thing  as  progress,  and 
the  man  of  to-day  would  have  been  no  further  advanced  in 
civilisation  than  the  man  of  thousands  of  years  ago," — [Anon.) 

'  "  The  instincts  of  brutes,  as  has  been  often  remarked,  lead 
them  to  no  improvement.     But  in  man,  not  only  the  faculties  are 

susceptible  of  much  cultivation but  besides  this,  what 

be  called  the  insiincls  of  man  lead  him  to  the  advancement  of 


society." — (Archbishop  Whatelv.)  "  Man  is  directly  and  pecu- 
liarly distinguished  from  every  other  created  being  in  the  world, 
alike  by  the  superiority  of  his  intellectual  powers,  as  also  by  the 
capacity  of  those  powers  to  advance  forward  in  the  career 
towards  perfection  to  an  almost  infinite  exteut."^(G.  Habkis, 
Civilixaiion.) 

'  "Der  Begriff  der  Erzie hung  hat  einen  verscbiedeDeo  Um- 
gang,  Im  weltesteo  Sinn  sprechen  wir  von  der  Erziehung  der 
Menschheit  und  verstehen  darunter  den  Zusammenhang  den  die 
Thaten  und  Zustande  der  verschiedenen  Volker  als  besondere 
Stufen  der  Freiheit  und  ihres  Bewusatseins  haben.  Hier  ist  der 
Wehgeist  selbst  der  Padagog."— (Rosenkbanz.)  "  Education  has 
its  goal  in  the  race  no  less  than  in  the  individual."— (Lees WG, 
Education  of  the  Raa.) 
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race  is  r^arded  as  a  unit,  a  single  individual,  who  from 
the  earliest  times  till  now  has  been  in  a  slate  of  pro- 
gress, his  powers  gradually  improving,  his  knowledge 
gradually  extending,  and  who  is  destined  to  reach  a 
much  higher  and  more  perfect  slate  in  the  future.^ 

It  is  by  observing  the  gradual  advance  of  civilisation 
from  the  earliest  dawn  of  history  down  to  the  present 
time,  and  noting  the  various  circumstances  that  have 
tended  to  further  or  retard  its  progress,  that  we  can 
best  judge  of  the  means  by  which  it  may  be  still  further 
promoted  ;  for  while  dealing  with  Individuals,  it  is  the 
progress  of  the  race  through  the  individual  members  of 
it  that  is   the  great   object  of  education.'    Whatever 

'  The  human  race,  looked  at  from  its  origia,  appears  in  the 
eyes  of  the  philosopher,  one  immense  whole,  which,  just  as  in 
the  case  of  each  individual,  has  its  infancy  and  its  growth." — 
(CoNDORCET.)  "The  entire  succession  of  man,"  says  Pascal, 
"  through  the  whole  course  of  ages,  must  be  regarded  as  one 
man  always  living  and  incessantly  learning."  "The  power, 
wherehy  the  present  ever  gathers  into  itself  the  results  of  the 
past,  transforms  the  human  race  into  a  colossal  man,  whose  life 
reaches  from  the  Creation  to  the  Day  of  Judgment.  The  suc- 
cessive generations  of  men  are  days  in  this  man's  life.  The 
discovery  of  inventions  which  characterised  the  different  epochs 
of  the  world's  history  are  his  works.  The  creeds  and  doctrines, 
the  opinions  and  principles  of  the  successive  ages  are  bis 
thoughts.  The  state  of  society  at  different  times  are  his  manners. 
He  grows  in  knowledge,  in  self-control,  in  visible  size  just  as  we 
do.  And  his  education  is  in  the  same  way  and  for  the  same 
reason  precisely  similar  to  ours." — (Bishop  Temple,  Tkt  Bdiica- 
lion  a/  tJu  World.) 

*  "  The  properties  of  the  units  determine  the  properties  of  the 
aggregate.  So  in  society,  the  character  of  the  individuals  de- 
termines the  character  of  the  whole," — {A  won.)  "  Education  is 
the  perfecting  of  the  whole  by  the  previous  perfection  of  the  indi- 
vidual."— (J.  A.  Langford.)  "  Nothing  comes  out  of  a  society 
but  what  originates  in  the  motive  of  an  individual,  or  in  the 
united  similar  motives  of  many  individuals,  or  in  the  conflict  of 
the  united  similar  motives  of  some  having  certain  interests  with 
the  diverse  motives  of  others  whose  interests  are  different." 
(Herbekt  Sfehcek.)  "  Ich  habe  immer  gedacht  dass  man  d 
Menschengeschlecht  bessert  wenn  man  die  Jugend  bessert." 
(L, 
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iHvances  civilisation  can  only  do  so  through  individuals, 
^e  existence  and  labours  of  every  one  of  whom  affect 
the  total  result.'  Thus  the  various  means  that  have 
been  at  work  in  carrying  on  the  progress  of  the  race 
belong  to  education,  and  require  to  be  carefuHy  studied 
if  we  would  know  how  best  to  proceed  in  the  education 
of  individuals.*  The  influences  that  act  upon  the  race 
are  the  same  as  those  that  act  upon  individuals  of  which 
the  race  is  but  an  aggregation  ;  ^  and  it  is  only  by  look- 
ing at  people  in  masses  and  for  long  periods  of  time  that 
we  can  see  the  full  force  and  bearing  of  many  of  these 
agencies.* 

'  "  Society  is  made  up  of  individuals  ;  all  that  is  done  in  society 
is  done  by  the  combined  actions  of  individuals:  and  therefore, 
in  individual  actions  only  can  be  found  the  solutions  of  social  phe- 
nomena."— (Heebert  Spencer.)  "  The  initiative  of  all  wise  or 
noble  things  conies,  and  must  come,  from  individuals,  generally 
at  first  from  some  one  individual."— (J.  S.  Mill.)  "National 
progress  is  the  sum  of  individual  industry,  energy,  and  upright- 
ness, as  national  decay  is  of  individual  idleness,  selfishness,  and 
vice.'' — (Dr.  Smiles.)  "The  social  unit  and  the  social  organism 
are  most  intimately  related  ;  and  no  good  or  evil  can  happen  to 
the  one  without  affecting  the  other." — (Anon.)  "  Each  individual 
is  a  component  part  of  a  system  of  mutual  dependencies,  and  by 
bis  several  acts  he  either  increases  or  diminishes  the  sum  of 
human  good  now  and  for  ever."— (Dr.  Smiles.) 

*  "  It  is  of  some  importance  rightly  to  understand  what  prin- 
ciple really  underlies  the  divine  education  of  the  human  race, 
because  we  may  be  sure  that  such  should  be  our  rule  in  training 
and  educating  each  individual  member." — (Lessing.) 

■  "  Die  Weltgeschichte  ist  die  Geschichte  des  sich  enf  wickeln- 
den  Menschheitsgeistes.  Die  Weise  dieser  Entwickelung  ist 
dieselbe  wie  die  des  einzelnen  Menschengeistes :  dasselbe  Gesetz 
weil  derselbe  Gottgedanke  in  Einzelnen,  in  Voike,  und  in  der 
Menscbbeit.  Die  Menschheit  hat  wie  der  Einzelmensch  ihre 
Lebeasstufen  und  entwickelt  sich  in  solchen." — (Dr.  K.  Schmidt.) 
Dr.  Draper  regards  the  individual  as  the  type  of  nations,  and  as 
in  the  former  we  have  the  distinct  stages  of  infancy,  childhood, 
youth,  maturity  and  old  age,  so  in  the  latter  he  gives ;  '■  i.  The 
age  of  credulity ;  2.  The  age  of  inquiry ;  3.  The  age  of  faith ;  4. 
The  age  of  reason ;   5.  The  age  of  decrepitude."— (iHiei/wOifl/ 

*  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  remarks :  "  How  important  it  is  to  take 
3  data  for  sociological  conclusions  not  tbe  brief  sequences, 
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It  is  thus  by  viewing  education  not  merely  in  its 
relation  to  individuals,  but  also  to  the  race,  that  we  can 
arrive  at  a  true  view  of  its  nature  and  importance,  and 
can  judge  aright  of  the  various  means  that  come  within 
its  sphere.  Farther,  we  have  in  the  progress  of  the  race 
a  type  of  the  progress  of  each  individual  mind,  and  the 
course  which  this  progress  has  taken  in  the  one  case  is 
that  which  ought  to  be  followed  in  the  other.^  The 
order  of  the  discovery  of  any  science  is  in  general  the 
order  that  should  be  observed  in  teaching  if 

but  the  sequences  that  extend  over  centuries,  or  are  traceable 
throughout  civilisation."  "  True  conceptions  of  sociological 
changes,"  he  continues,  "  are  to  be  reached  only  by  contem- 
plating their  slow  genesis  through  centuries.''  "  Freed  ftttm 
many  disturbing  conditions  which  interfere  so  much  with  his 
observation  of  the  individual,  the  philosopher  may  perhaps 
discover  in  history  the  laws  of  human  progress  in  their  gene- 
rality and  simplicity." — (Dr.  H.  Maudslev.) 

'  "  If  there  exists  an  order  in  which  during  civilisation  the 
human  race  has  mastered  its  various  kinds  of  knowledge,  there  * 
wil!  arise  in  every  child  an  aptitude  to  acquire  these  kinds  of 
knowledge  in  the  same  order." — (Herbert  Spencer.)  "The 
education  of  the  child  must  accord,  both  in  mode  and  arrange- 
ment, with  the  education  of  mankind  considered  historically.  In 
other  words,  the  genesis  of  knowledge  in  the  individual  must 
follow  the  same  course  as  the  genesis  of  knowledge  in  the  race." 
(Ditto,)  "  As  the  youth  of  the  individual  is  exactly  analogous 
to  the  youth  of  the  collective  race,  we  should  employ  the  same 
means  of  instruction  with  our  children  which  succeeded  in  the 
early  ages  with  the  whole  world."  "  It  is  by  pictures  and  music, 
by  art  and  song  and  symbolic  representations  that  all  nations 
have  been  educated  in  their  adolescence." — (Chas.  Kingsley.) 
"  We  know  that  the  mental  development  of  a  civilised  man  passes 
through  the  stages  which  the  race  passes  through  in  the  course 
of  its  long  history,  and  the  psychology  of  the  child  reproduces 
the  psycholoiy  of  the  savage,"— (G.  H,  Lewes.) 

'  "  By  precisely  the  same  paths  by  which  the  race  has  reached 
the  knowledge  of  science  must  each  child  travel  to  the  same 
atlainment." — (Dr.  Jas,  Donaldson.)  "  I  am  convinced  that  the 
method  of  teaching  which  approaches  most  nearly  to  the  method 
of  investigation  is  incomparably  the  beat ;  since,  not  content 
with  serving  up  a  few  barren  and  lifeless  truths,  it  leads  to  the 
stock  on  which  they  grew  j  it  tends  to  set  the  reader  himself  on 
the  track  of  investigation,  and  to  direct  him  into  those  paths  in 
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In  another  and  less  extended  sense  the  term  educa- 
tion is  confined  to  the  individual,  but  it  includes  the 
entire  period  of  life  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.^ 
During  the  whole  of  this  period  there  is  an  educatory 
process  constantly  going  on,  all  that  he  does  and  all 
that  he  experiences  exerting  an  influence  upon  him, 
and  fashioning  his  character.^  In  order  rightly  to  under- 
stand  or  properly  to  judge  of  the  nature  of  this  educa- 
tion, it  is  necessary  to  regard  man  as  a  being  destined 

which  the  author  has  made  his  own  discoveries.** — (Edmund 
Burke.)  Condillac  observes  that  the  best  order  in  which  truth 
can  be  set  forth  is  that  in  which  it  might  naturally  have  been 
discovered ;  and  that  the  most  attractive  method  of  instructing 
others  is  to  lead  them  along  the  path  which  we  ourselves  have 
foUowed  in  our  own  instruction  ;  for  in  this  way  we  seem  not  so 
much  to  place  before  them  our  own  knowledge,  as  to  set  our- 
selves in  the  search  of  truth. — "  As  grammar  was  made  after 
language,  so  ought  it  to  be  taught  after  language — an  inference 
which  all  who  recognise  the  relationship  between  the  evolution 
of  the  race  and  that  of  the  individual  will  see  to  be  unavoidable.** 
— (H.  Spencer.) 

^  "  In  the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  a  man  is  educated  either 
for  good  or  for  evil  by  everything  he  experiences  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave." — (Chambers's  Encyclopedia^  Education  "jis,  in  its 
largest  sense,  a  process  which  extends  from  the  commencement 
to  the  termination  of  existence." — (J.  Lalor.)  "  We  all  know  that 
the  business  of  education,  in  its  widest  sense,  is  co-extensive 
with  a  man's  life ;  that  it  begins  with  the  first  moment  of  life 
and  ends  with  the  last ;  and  that  it  goes  on  in  every  combination 
of  place,  company,  and  circumstance  in  which  a  man  may  volun- 
tarily station  himself,  or  into  which  he  may  be  casually  thrust." 
— (Pro£  Masson.)  "  La  vie  de  Thomme  n'est  en  r6alit6  qu*une 
grande  education,  dont  le  perfectionnement  est  le  but." — 
(Degerando.)  "  Life  is  the  education-time,  the  seed-time  for 
eternity  ;  there  lies  its  whole  importance." — (Thos.  Erskine.) 

*  "  Our  whole  Ufe  is  an  education ;  we  are  ever  learning  ;  every 
moment  of  time,  everywhere,  under  all  circumstances,  some- 
thing is  being  added  to  the  stock  of  our  previous  attainments." — 
(Paxton  Hood.)  **  Every  action,  every  thought,  every  feeling 
contributes  to  the  education  of  the  temper,  the  habits ;  and 
exercises  an  inevitable  influence  upon  all  the  acts  of  our  future 
life." — (Dr.  Smiles.)  "The  events  which  go  to  form  the  cha- 
racter accumulate  constantly  to  the  end  of  life,  determined  by 
the  choice  that  is  made  at  first,  hke  the  accumulating  waters  of 
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for  a  future  and  higher  state  of  existence  for  which  bis 
whole  life  here  on  earth  is  a  preparation.'  The  life  that 
we  now  live  terminates  not  in  itself,  but  has  its  goal  in 
a  future  state  of  being  for  which  everything  that  we  do 
or  that  happens  to  us  here  is  educating  us.*  This  is  an 
education  that  is  constantly  going  on  in  every  one  of 
us,  an  education  which  is  only  linished  when  the  indi- 
vidual departs  from  this  life,  an  embodiment  of  all  that 
he  did  and  suffered  and  thought  upon  earth."  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  not  a  circumstance  of  his 
life  here,  not  a  thought  of  his  heart  but  he  will  carry 

the  river,  as  it  rolb  on,  augmenting  its  volume  and  its  velocity  until 
life  is  lost  in  the  broad  ocean  of  eternity." — (A.  Barnes.)  "  No 
man  Is  mentally  to-day  what  he  was  yesterday,  Dor  will  he  be 
to-motrow  what  he  is  to-day.  The  horizon  of  his  knowledge 
widens  or  narrows,  and  his  power  of  comprehending  or  com- 
municating truth  increases  or  lessens.  ,  .  .  Theprice  ofretaining 
what  we  know  is  always  to  seek  to  know  more.      We  preserve 

■ our  learning  and  meulal  power  only  by  increasing  them."— (Dr, 

^^^^1  H.  Darunc.)  "Education  lasts  during  life,  and  men  only  cease 
^^^^H  to  learn  when  they  cease  to  live.  Man's  education  finishes  only 
^^^H  with  his  life,  or  the  total  prostration  of  his  mental  faculties  ;  for 
^^^^F    even  on  his  death. bed  man  may  still  improve  himself,  and  >  plai 


hope  on  the  brink  of  his  grave,'  as  Schiller  expresses  it."- 

'  "Thus  considered,  indeed,  education  continues  through 
life  itself,  and  ceases  only  with  the  entrance  upon  eleniity, 
which  is  the  period  of  harvest,  when  its  fruits  will  be  gathered 
'  "  'G.  Harhis,  C%v\iitation.)  "  Happy  is  the  man  who  has 
led  to  believe  that  he  acts  his  part  in  the  world  always 
under  the  observation  of  the  divine  Author  of  his  being,  who  in 
ft  future  state  of  existence  will  reward  those  who  do  right  in  the 
iresent." — (Dr.  N.  Arsott),  "  If  death  as  well  as  iffe  be  the 
lestiny  of  humanity,  for  death  as  well  as  life  should  we  be 
educated ;  and  if  we  believe  in  immortality,  for  immortality  as 
well  as  for  earth  should  man  be  trained," — (W.  J.  Fox.) 

God  has  given  to  man  a  short  time  here  on  earth,  and  yet 
upon  that  short  time  eternity  depends." — (Jeremv  Tayx-or.) 

■  "  This  life  is  the  time  of  our  preparation  for  a  future  state. 
Our  souls  will  continue  for  ever  what  we  make  thera  in  this 
world.  Such  a  temper  and  disposition  of  mind  as  a  man  carries 
with  him  out  of  this  life,  he  shall  retain  with  him  in  the  next." — 
(Archbishop  Tillotson.) 
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with  him  into  the  hereafter.'  Upon  this  education,— 
upon  his  conduct  here,  the  future  and  eternal  happiness 
or  misery  of  each  individual  depends. 

It  is  to  Christianity  that  we  are  indebted  for  true 
notions  of  this  future  life,  and  for  direction  how  we  may 
best  order  our  conduct  here  so  as  to  secure  eternal  hap- 
piness hereafter.^  The  ancient  nations  had  indeed  some 
general  ideas  of  a  future  state,  a  state  in  which  men  were 
more  or  less  happy  or  miserable  according  to  their  actions 
in  the  present  life.^  But  their  ideas  of  the  future  were 
moulded  upon  their  notions  of  the  present.  Whatever 
were  their  standards  of  human  excellence  upon  these 
they  based  their  ideas  of  the  future  life.  They  might 
be  bravery,  endurance  of  hardships,  dying  for  one's 
country,  success  in  enterprise,  or  qualities  much  less 
commendable  or  estimable.     Christianity,  however,  pre- 

•  "  Every  action  that  we  do  in  this  life  will  have  a  good  or 
bad  icl^uence  upon  our  everlasting  condition,  and  the  conse- 
quences of  it  will  extend  themselves  to  eternity.'' — (Tillotson.) 
"  Let  me  never  at  any  time,  io  any  circumstances,  lose  sight  of 
this  solemn  thought  that  the  deed  which  I  am  now  domg  in  the 
body,  the  thought  I  am  thinking  now,  the  word  I  am  speaking 
now,  the  work  I  am  working  now  in  the  body  must  follow  me. 
I  may  perhaps  lay  it  down  at  death,  but  I  must  take  it  up  at  the 
resurrection.  This  deed  of  mine  must  follow  me  into  that  future 
and  eternal  life." — (Dr.  CAunLisH.) 

'  "  Christianity  faithfully  informs  us  concerning  ourselves, 
concerning  our  nature,  our  origin,  our  end,  all  our  state  past, 
present,  and  final;  points  about  which  otherwise  by  no  reason, 
no  history,  no  experience,  we  could  be  well  resolved  or  satisfied." 
— (Dr.  Isaac  Barrow.)  "We  may  weE  concede,"  says  Kant, 
"  that  if  the  Gospel  had  not  previously  taught  the  universal 
moral  laws  reason  would  not  yet  have  attained  so  perfect  an 
insight  into  them."  "  The  Christian  religion  affords  men  the 
most  perfect  instructions  possible  in  the  ways  of  virtue  and 
arguments  infinitely  strong  to  enforce  the  practice  of  it." — (Dr. 
S.  Clarke.) 

'  "  The  better  sort  of  them  discoursed — yet  with  much  un- 
certainty and  doubtfulness — concerning  things  of  the  highest  and 
most  universal  importance,  the  providence  of  God  in  governing 
the  world,  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  a  futtu'e  judgment." — 
(Dr.  S.  Cl; 
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sents  us  with  higher  and  purer  notions  of  the  nature  and 
destiny  of  man.  It  teaches  us  that  true  happiness  is  to 
be  attained  not  by  bravery,  but  by  virtue  ;  not  by  victory 
over  our  enemies,  but  by  victory  over  ourselves  ;  not 
by  success  in  life,  but  by  a  pure  and  holy  life  ;  not  by 
tlie  esteem  of  men,  but  by  the  approval  of  our  own 
consciences.^ 

Most  frequently,  however,  the  term  education  is  em- 
ployed in  a  still  more  limited  sense.  It  is  used  to  com- 
prehend only  the  earlier  period  of  life,  and  is  applied  to 
the  training  and  instruction  which  one  then  receives  in 
order  to  fit  him  for  the  proper  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
after  years.^     The  period  of  youth  is,  for  all  purposes  of 

"  It  builds  our  duty  upon  most  solid  grounds,  presses  it  with 
most  valid  inducements,  draws  it  from  the  best  principles,  and 
driveth  it  to  the  best  ends.  No  philosophy  can  in  any  measure 
represent  virtue  so  truly  estimable  and  eligible;  can  assign  so 
evident  and  cogent  reason  wby  we  should  embrace  and  strictly 
adhere  to  it ;  none  can  so  well  discover  or  describe  the  excellent 
fruits  that  grow  upon  it  as  doth  this  philosophy  of  ours,  as  the 
ancient  fathers  are  wont  to  call  it." — (Dr.  S.  Clarke.) 

'  "  In  speaking  of  edncation  we  do  not  allude  to  that  universal 
education  by  which  Providence  conducts  the  human  race  to  its 
destiny,  nor  to  that  indirect  education  which  comprises  all  those 
natural  and  social  conditions  under  the  influence  of  which 
individuals  raise  themselves  to  their  particular  destination,  and 
which,  taking  them  from  their  cradle,  conducts  them  through  all 
the  accidents  of  hfe  thereto ;  hut  that  which  concerns  itself 
only  with  the  means  taken  by  parents  and  teachers  of  their 
children  and  scholars  for  directing  them  in  their  physical  and 
moral  developments." — (Rosenkranz.)  "  Education,"  says  Paley, 
"  may  comprehend  every  preparation  that  is  made  in  our  youth 
for  the  sequel  of  our  lives." — {Moral  PhilosBphy.)  "  Its  object  is 
to  qualify  them  for  entering  with  advantage  into  the  greater 
school  where  the  whole  life  is  to  be  spent" — (John  Foster.) 
"  By  education  in  the  more  restricted  sense  of  the  term,  we 
mean  that  process  of  instruction  jinrposelj'  and  consciously 
adapted  to  the  individual  hy  which  his  faculdes  are  drawn  forth 
into  full  activity,  and  his  mmd  duly  developed  and  informed." — 
(J.  D.  MoRELL.)  "In  the  more  restricted  sense  of  the  term 
education  is  the  conscious  efforts  of  human  beings  to  draw  out 
the  natures  of  other  human  beings  to  the  utmost  perfection." — 
(Dr.  Jas.  Donaldson.)    "  Erziehung  ist  die  absichtUche  Heran- 


training,  by  far  the  most  important  in  life.'   The  powers 

are  then  young  and  pliable,  so  that  they  can  readily  be 
brought  under  the  will  and  direction  of  others,  while 
the  mind  is  In  a  manner  unoccupied,  and  drinks  in  with 
avidity  whatever  is  brought  before  it.  The  education 
which  is  then  imparted  cannot  fail  to  give  form  and  colour 
to  all  the  after  Ufe.^  Hence  it  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance that  the  character  which  is  then  formed  in  the 
individual  be  such  as  we  would  wish  to  afterwards  dis- 
tinguish him,  and  that  nothing  be  then  learned  which  it 
would  subsequently  be  of  advantage  to  forget.^     This 

bildung  junger  Menschen  durch  erwachsene  zu  der  unter  den 
gegebenen  Verhilltnissen  mogiichaten  menschenlichen  Vollkom- 
menheit." — (Dr,  Curtwan.]  "  Education  is  that  intentional  and 
systematic  course  of  operations  by  adult  persons  upon  the 
young  which  is  designed  to  raise  the  latter  to  whatever  degree 
of  individual  excellence  they  are  capable  of  by  nature." — 
{C.  Schmidt.) 

'  ''  New  acquirements  are  easiest  and  most  rapid  during  early 
life,  the  time  of  most  vigorous  growth  of  the  body  generally,"— 
(Prof.  Bain.)  "  It  is  a  matter  of  universal  experience  that  every 
kind  of  training  for  special  aptitudes  is  both  far  more  effective 
and  leaves  a  more  permanent  impress  when  exerted  on  the 
growing  organism  than  when  brought  to  bear  on  the  adult.  The 
etTect  of  such  training  is  shown  in  the  tendency  of  the  organ  to 
grow  to  the  mode  in  which  it  is  habitually  exercised,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  increased  size  and  power  of^  particular  sets  of 
muscles,  and  the  extraordioary  flexibility  of  joints  which  are 
acquired  by  such  as  have  been  early  exercised  in  gymnastic 
performances."— (Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter.) 

'  "  Proper  discipline  in  tender  years  has  such  a  power,  though 
latent  and  unobserved,  as  neither  time  nor  future  labour  can 
any  wa.y  subdue  in  our  riper  age." — (Lord  Bacon.)  "  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  studious  observation  in  a  child.  Casual,  trivial, 
and  thoughtless  words  spoken  by  his  seniors  in  his  presence,  go 
into  him  to  be  afterwards  estimated  and  judged  of:  so  it  is  a  great 
mistake  to  speak  indecorously  before  children." — {R.  Chambers  ) 
"  Of  all  the  men  passing  through  life,  nine  out  of  ten  are  what 
fhey  are,  virtuous  or  vicious,  reUgious  or  irreligious,  according 
to  their  education  during  the  period  of  childhood  and  youth." — 
(Locke.) 

•  "  Let  not  the  child,  even  while  he  is  yet  an  infant,  be  ac- 
customed to  phraseology  which  must  afterwards  be  unlearned." 
— ^Quintilian).  "As  m  walking,  it  is  your  great  care  not  to  run 
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period  may  generally  be  regarded  as  coming  down  to 
the  twentieth  or  twenty-fifth  year,^  by  which  time  edu- 
cation is  commonly  considered  to  be  complete ;  the 
various  faculties  having  by  that  time  been  developed, 
and  having  received  that  particular  direction  or  bias 
which  will  continue  to  characterise  them  through  life. 

But  while  this  last  is  the  sense  in  which  the  term 
education  is  most  commonly  used,  yet  it  is  only  by 
keeping  in  view  that  our  entire  life  here  is  but  a  pre- 
paration for  a  future  and  higher  state  of  existence,  that 
we  can  judge  aright  respecting  the  importance  and 
bearings  of  its  parts  ;  *  and  it  is  by  regarding  the  race, 
and  observing  the  various  influences  that,  from  the 
earliest  times,  have  been  at  work  in  moulding,  fashion- 
ing, and  improving  it,  that  we  can  see  the  true  spirit 
and  scope  of  education,  and  arrive  at  correct  notions 

ir  foot  upon  a  nail,  or  to  tread  awry  and  strain  your  leg ;  so 
it  be  in  all  the  affairs  of  human  life,  not  to  hurt  your  mind  or 
offend  your  judgment." — [Epictetus.|  "  It  is  often  harder  to  un- 
learn than  to  learn  ;  and  for  this  reason  the  Grecian  flute-player 
was  justified  who  charged  double  fees  to  tbose  pupils  who  bad 
been  taught  by  an  inferior  master."— (Dr.  Smiles.)  "  As  it  is 
more  difficult  to  penetrate,  to  illuminate,  and  to  see  through 
mist  than  darkness,  so  it  is  easier  to  enlighten,  to  overcome 
ignorance  than  error,  confusion  and  mental  mist." — (Dr.  John 
Bbown.)  "  The  habits  and  tastes  formed  in  early  years  ajre 
those  which  are  to  accompany  us  and  be  our  companions  all 
through  life,  and  hence  they  should  be  formed  with  the  most 
anxious  and  watchful  care." — (Anon.)  "How  fertile  in  every- 
thing wise  and  useful  would  be  that  life,  the  early  part  of  which 
should  be  the  sole  reservoir  to  supply  opiuioos  and  virtues  to  ail 
the  rest."— (John  Foster.) 

'  ''  1  will  here  understand  education  as  a  process  extending 
only  over  that  preparatory  period  of  life  which  with  young  men 
may  be  supposed  to  close  about  the  twentieth  or  twenty-fifth 
year ;  and  I  will  also  understand  the  word  as  referring  chiefly  to 
those  means  whether  organised  or  casual,  by  which,  during  that 
period  of  life,  knowledge  is  acquired  and  accumulated." — (Prof. 

"  In  training  up  your  children,  make  your  arrangements  for 
them  in  this  world  in  view  of  the  next.  Let  eternity  be  kept  in 
sight.  In  all  your  plans  for  them,  contemplate  not  only  their 
temporal,  but  their  everlasting  interests." — (Parental  Caw,) 
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respecting  the  nature  and  power  of  the  various  agencies 
that  come  within  its  sphere.* 

If  people  would  accustom  themselves  to  entertain 
broader  and  more  extended  views  on  the  subject  of 
education,  we  believe  that  much  more  unanimity  and 
harmony  would  prevail  regarding  it.  .  From  contem- 
plating it  as  a  grand  whole,  they  would  come  to  see  the 
relative  importance  of  its  different  parts,  and  be  able 
to  estimate  at  their  proper  value  those  minor  points 
which  at  present,  perhaps,  seem  to  them  of  the  highest 
moment.^ 

We  would  define  education,  then,  as  the  drawing  out 
or  forth  of  the  various  faculties  of  man,  each  to  the 
highest  state  of  perfection  of  which  it  is  capable,  and  at 
the  same  time  in  perfect  harmony  with  all  the  rest.* 

^  According  to  Plato,  "  we  can  readily  understand  how  a  state 
or  a  society  of  men  must  go  to  ruin,  which  is  not  governed 
according  to  the  principles  of  justice;  and  we  ought  just  as 
readily  to  understand  how  the  soul  of  an  individual  man  must 
go  equally  to  ruin,  when  his  disposition  is  not  regulated,  and  his 
conduct  guided  by  the  principles  of  justice.'' — (Prof.  Ferrier.) 

*  "  There  are  few  subjects,"  says  Dugald  Stewart,  "  more 
hackneyed  than  that  of  education,  and  yet  there  are  none  upon 
which  the  opinions  of  the  world  are  more  divided.  Nor  is  this 
surprising ;  for  most  of  those  who  have  speculated  concerning 
it,  have  confined  their  attention  chiefly  to  incidental  questions 
aa  the  comparative  advantages  of  public  and  private  instruction, 
the  utility  of  particular  languages,  or  sciences,  &c." 

*  "The  end  of  a  liberal  education  is  the  genera!  and  har- 
monious evolution  of  it's  \}.t.  the  mind's)  faculties  and  capacities 
in theirrelative  subordination." — (Sir W.Hamilton.}  "To develop 
in  the  individual  all  the  perfection  of  which  he  is  capable  is," 
aays  Kant,  '■  the  great  object  of  education," — (T.Wvse,)  "  By  per- 
fection is  meant  the  full  and  harmonious  development  of  all  our 
faculties,  corporeal  and  mental,  intellectual  and  moral." —  (Sir 
W.  Hamilton.)  "  Es  liegen  viele  Keime  in  der  Menschheit  und 
nnn  ist  es  unsere  Sache  die  Naturaulagen  proportionirhch  zu 
entwickela,  und  die  Menschheit  aus  ihren  Keimen  zu  entsaltcn 
and  zu  machen  dass  der  Mensch  seine  Beatimmung  erreicbe." — 
(Kant.)  "  The  end  of  man,  or  that  which  is  prescribed  by  the 
eternal  or  immutable  dictates  of  reason,  and  not  selected  hy 
vague  and  transient  desires,  is  the  highest  and  most  harmonious 
■^velopment  of  his  powers  to  a  complex  and  consistent  whole." 
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Man  is  possessed  of  a  variety  of  faculties,  or  powers  and 
capacities,  which  have  different  offices  to  fill,  different 
duties  to  discharge,  and  between  which  there  exist  cer- 
tain relations  and  connections,  some  ranking  higher  and 
some  lower,  but  all  useful  and  necessary  in  their  proper 
place.'  In  order  to  his  complete  development,  then, 
each  of  these  faculties  must  be  brought  to  its  full  state; 
the  physical  powers  must  all  be  brought  to  their  full, 
and  so  also  must  all  and  every  part  of  the  senses,  the 
intellect,  and  the  moral  nature.^  But  not  only  must  the 
several  faculties  be  thus  fully  developed,  they  must  also 
each  be  brought  into  its  proper  place  and  be  of  its  due 
strength,  so  as  to  co-operate  harmoniously  with  the 
rest."     In  their  natural  state,  it  is  seldom  or  ever  that 


— (W.  VON  Huwaoi-DT.)  "  If  one  must  translate  the  prize  (»■ 
ideal  man  into  words,  one  might,  perhaps,  say  that  it  is  thej 
harmooious  maximum  of  all  jodividual  qualities  taken  together, 
which,  without  regard  to  the  resemblance  of  the  harmony,  is  yet 
connected  io  all  its  differeut  parts,  as  oae  tone  of  music  is  to 
another."— (J.  P.  Richter.) 

'  "The  most  finished  education  considers  him  (man)  as  a 
complete  creature,  compounded  of  various  powers,  among 
which  there  is  a  proper  union  and  subordination,  and  as  placed 
in  different  relations  and  connections  to  which  those  powers 
point ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  joint  view  it  employs  those 
handles  which  nature  affords  to  improve  and  perfect  his  several 
powers  of  understanding,  imagination,  affection,  and  action, 
that  he  may  usefully  and  happily  fulfil  the  duties  which  grow 
out  of  his  state."— (D.  Fobdvce.) 

*  "A  perfect  education  of  the  body  means  the  education  of 
every  one  of  its  organs,  and  each  of  its  parts  not  only 
dividually  but  co-operatively.  The  eye  is  educated,  the  ea. 
educated,  the  tongue  is  educated,  the  hands  are  educated,  every 
muscle  of  this  body  is  educated,  each  part  is  educated 
separately ;  and  then  co-operatively  they  are  educated  and 
developed  to  trades,  to  arts,  to  various  functions," — (H.  W. 
Beecher.)  "When  a  man  is  developed  up  to  his  true  nature,  the 
reason,  every  part  of  it  must  be  brought  to  its  full ;  the  moral 
sentiments,  each  of  them  must  be  brought  to  their  full ;  the 
social  faculties  must  be  brought  to  their  full ;  every  part  of  the 
mind  must  be  brought  to  its  full ;  and  each  must  leai 
—(Ditto.) 

'  "  The  idea  of  a  system  is  that  it  is  one  or  a  whole  made  ap  1 
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the  faculties  are  found  in  their  due  relations  or  of  their 
proper  strength,  but  some  are  stronger  and  others 
weaker  than  they  ought  to  be  ;^  and  without  judicious 
education,  the  tendency  is  for  the  strong  to  become 
stronger,  and  the  weak  to  go  to  the  wall.'' 

None  of  the  lower  faculties  must  usurp  the  place  of 
the  higher,  nor  must  any  of  the  higher  take  the  place  of 
the  lower ;  none  must  be  brought  too  far  fonvard,  nor 
any  left  too  far  behind.^     We  cannot,  as  a  rule,  give  too 


also  include  the  relations  and  respects  which  those  parts  have 
to  each  other." — (.Bishop  Bdtleh.)  "  Subordination  of  parts  one 
to  another  and  of  ali  to  the  whole,  produces  order.  .  .  .  Now, 
when  the  faculties  of  the  human  soul  are  developed  in  accord- 
ance with  this  law,  there  is  a  feeling  of  consistency,  order, 
freedom,  power,  and  completeness,  which  produces  an  abiding 
happiness  distinct  from  all  conscious  pleasures,  and  as  it  is 
constant,  does  not  deceive  us,  and  cannot  produce  future  un- 
happiness  as  partial  pleasures  may.'' — (Leibnitz.) 

'  "  Rare,  very  rare  indeed,  is  it  to  meet  with  the  symmetrical 
stmcture  of  intellect  in  which  there  is  nothing  either  of  excess 
or  defect;  in  which  each  faculty  fills  its  appropriate  sphere,  but 
never  invades  that  of  another  ;  in  which  each  is  developed  just 
in  that  degree  which  secures  the  greatest  perfection  of  all."^ 
(Henry  Rogers.) 

*  "  Some  minds  are  remarkable  for  the  surpassing  develop- 
ment of  one  faculty  or  power,  which  seems,  as  it  were,  to  have 
engrossed  the  whole  mind  of  the  person  possessing  it,  and 
drawn  to  itself  the  force  which  should  have  been  distributed 
among  the  other  faculties." — (Anon.)  "The  natural  conse- 
quence, in  the  absence  of  interference  from  without,  is  that  the 
K availing  bent  strengthens  itself,  and  what  was  originally  feeble 
comes  feebler  still."— (Prof.  Bain.) 

'  "  If  education  is  indeed  what  it  appears  to  be,  the  art  or 
method  of  forming  man,  then  it  must  be  so  far  defective  as  it 
neglects  to  improve  any  essential  part  of  his  constitution,  or 
bestows  the  greatest  pains  in  cultivating  those  powers  of  his 
nature  which  are  of  least  consequence  to  his  own  happiness  or 
that  of  others," — (D.  Fordyce,)  "The  forcing  or  the  repression 
1  part  must  lead  to  the  detriment  of  the  whole ;  so  that 
ad  only  proper  process  must  be  that  which  develops 
e  part  alone — even  the  highest— but  every  part  in  the 
.  What,  then,  shall  we  think  of  the  fatal  error— 
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much  attention  to  some  without  impoverishing  others.^H 
The  senses  may  receive  so  much  attention  as  to  dwai^H 
the  intellect ;  the  memory  may  be  so  strong  as  to  intep^| 
fere  with  the  reason  and  judgment ;  an  active  imagmar^H 
tion  may  take  the  place  of  observation,  and  give  all  '^i^H 
appearance  of  reality  to  the  most  airy  creations  of  th<^| 
brain  ;  the  reasoning  faculty  may  be  so  vigorous  a4^| 
seriously  to  interfere  with  the  activity  of  the  othetM 
powers.^     Sight  or  hearing,  taste  or  smell  may  be  sOfl 

an  error  which  one  might  laugh  at.  bo  egregious  is  its  foUy,  ^>4H 
not  its  universality  and  its  pemicioiis  eflects  call  rather  fi^H 
tears,  which  trains  a  section  of  the  human  being,  taking  ^^H 
fEtculty  here  and  a  member  there  ....  and  which  miacoU^H 
the  one-sided  process  education." — (Dr.  Harris,  Patriarchy.)     ^H 

'  "  Each  kind  of  mental  discipline,  besides  its  direct  effecl^H 
on  the  faculties  brought  into  play,  has  its  indirect  effects  on  tii^H 
faculties  left  out  of  play ;  and  when  special  benelit  is  gained  HH 
extreme  special  discipline,  there  is  inevitably  more  or  l^^^l 
general  mischief  entailed  in  the  rest  of  the  mind  by  the  coosdH 
quent  want  of  discipline." — (P.  G.  Hamerton.)  ^H 

*  "  We  must  take  care   not  to  train  too  much   any  of  th^H 
faculties,  particularly  such   as  tend  to   injure  more  imjiortaiJH 
ones.     Thus  Aristotle  says,  that  a  strong  memory  impedoB  tvH 
operation  of  the  understanding  as  being  too  apt  to  keep  and] 
preserve  the  conceptions  of  others  in  place  of  exercising  one's 
own    judgment."— (vIkoh.)      "It  is   with   the   precious    gift   of 
memory,  as  with  aU  other  gifts ;  they  are  a  curse  of  the  gods 
when   they   give   too   much."— (Gregorovius).     "An   extreme 
activity  of  the  reflective  powers  tends  to  deaden  the  feelings; 
while  an  extreme  activity  of  the  feelings  tends  to  deaden  the 
reflective  powers  ;  m  which  sense,  indeed,  all  orders  of  activity 
are  antagonistic  to  each  other," — (H.  Spencer.)     "  1  now  saw.ot 
thought  I   saw,  what   I   had   always   before  received   with  in- 
creduHty,  that  the  habit  of  analysis  has  a  tendency  to  wear 
away  the  feelings ;   as  indeed   if  has  when   no   other  mental 
habit  is  cultivated,  and  the  analysing  spirit  remains  without  its 
natural  complements  and  correctives." — (J.  S.  Mill.)     "There 
is  a  standing  hostility  between  the  artistic  and  scientific  mo  '  ~ 
of  looking  at  things.  .  .  .  The  artistic  mind  is  obstructed  by 
presence  of  considerations  of  scientific  truth ;  and  the  scienu. 
mind  bent  on  being  artistic  walks  encumbered  with  diminishi 
energy."— (Prof  Bain.)    Coleridge  speaks  of  it  as  "  an  undoubtei 
fact,"  "  that  the  exertion  of  the  reasoning  faculties   tends  to 
extinguish  or  bedim  those  mysterious  instmcts  of  skill,  which 
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highly  developed  as  to  render  life  miserable.^  Farther, 
none  of  the  faculties  can  stand  alone.  Each  is  de- 
pendent upon  others,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  highest 
rests  in  great  measure  on  those  beneath  them.  The 
mind  is  dependent  upon  the  body,  the  intellect  upon 
the  senses,  the  reason  upon  memory  and  imagination, 
and  so  on.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  know  how  far 
each  faculty  is  to  be  cultivated,  so  as  to  be  brought  to 
its  highest  state  of  perfection,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
be  in  its  proper  place  with  regard  to  the  others,  so  as 
not  to  interfere  with  their  activity.  In  every  case  there 
is  a  point  or  limit,  which  cannot  be  exceeded  without 
harm. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  know  the  order  or  period  of 
development  of  the  several  faculties.^  Some  develop 
early  in  life  and  speedily  reach  maturity,  while  others 
are  late  in  coming  into  activity,  and  may  continue  to 
improve  down  to  old  age,     The  order  of  development 

though  for  the  most  part  latent,  we  nevertheless  possess  in 
common  with  other  animals."  Mr,  Gibbon  says  that  he  relin- 
quished the  mathematics  because  they  injured  his  imagination. 
Nothing  is  more  fallacious  than  "the  evidence  of  the  senses 
when  the  mind  is  previously  possessed  by  an  idea  of  what  the 
eense  impressions  are  to  be." — (Dr.  Cakpenter.)  "  A  man  must 
stand  in  soineterrorof  his  talents.  A  transcendent  talent  draws 
so  largely  on  his  force  as  to  lame  him.'' — (Emerson.) 

'  "  Excess  in  a  particular  power,  which  in  itself  is  a  perfection, 
becomes  a  defect;  tbe  organs  of  touch  may  be  so  renned  as  to 
show  a  diseased  eensibihty;  the  ear  may  become  so  exquisitely 
sensitive  as  to  be  more  susceptible  to  the  uneasiness  produced 
by  discords  than  to  the  pleasures  of  harmony." — (Sir  H.  Daw.) 

•  "  Ail  education  ....  must  proceed  ....  upon  the  gradual 
successive  evolutioii  of  our  various  powers  and  passions  .... 
in  the  several  periods  of  life." — (D.  Fohdyce.)  "  Before  educa- 
tional methods  can  be  made  to  harmonise  in  character  and 
arrangement  with  the  faculties  in  their  mode  and  order  of  un- 
folding, it  is  first  needful  that  we  ascertain  with  some  complete- 
ness how  the  faculties  do  unfold."— (H.  Spencer.)  "  The  order 
of  learning,"  says  Vives,  as  translated  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  "  is 
from  the  senses  to  the  imaginatiou,  and  from  this  to  the  intellect. 
Such  is  tbe  order  of  life  and  nature.  We  proceed  from  the 
simple  to  the  complex,  from  the  singular  to  the  universal." 
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is  quite  distinct  from  that  of  importance,  for  in  general 
the  most  important  faculties  are  the  last  in  making 
their  appearance.  Without  this  knowledge  much  harm 
may  be  done  and  much  valuable  time  lost,  in  striving 
to  develop  a  faculty  before  its  time,  or  in  neglecting  one 
whose  period  of  activity  has  fully  come,^  Do  \i^  not 
frequently  find  teachers  bending  all  their  efforts  to 
develop  the  reasoning  faculties,  when  they  should  be 
rather  occupied  in  improving  and  strengthening  the 
observing  powers,  the  memory,  imagination,  &c,,  and  in 
storing  the  mind  with  materials  for  future  use  ?  * 

In  order  to  educate,  then,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the 
nature  and  character  of  the  different  faculties,  the  laws 
to  which  they  are  subject,  and  the  duties  they  are 
intended  to  discharge,  or  the  purposes  they  are  c 


^  "  Premature  mental  exertion,  •  ■  .  .  with  the  undue  pre- 
cocity of  the  various  mental  processes  thereby  necessitated, 
proportionately  retards  and  hinders  physical  development  ;  the 
brain  is  overwrought,  and  the  germs  of  future  weakness  and 
disease  are  surely  laid."— (Dr.  Griesinger.) 

"  "  We  should  address  ourselves  to  those  faculties  in  a  child's 
mind  which  are  first  av/akened  by  nature,  and  consequently 
first  admit  of  cultivation,  that  is  to  say,  the  memory  and  the 
imagination.  The  comparing  power,  the  judgment,  is  not  at 
that  age  active,  and  ought  not  to  be  forcibly  excited,  as  is  too 
frequently  aud  nilstakingly  done  in  the  modem  systems  of 
education  ."^(Coleridge,)  "  Not  perceiving  the  enormous  value 
of  that  spontaneous  education  which  goes  on  in  early  years, 
not  perceiving  that  a  child's  restless  observation,  instead  of 
being  ignored  or  checked,  should  he  diligently  ministered  to  and 
made  as  accurate  and  complete  as  possible ;  they  insist  on 
occnpsnng  its  eyes  and  thoughts  with  things  which  are,  for  the 
time  being,  incomprehensible  and  repugnant." — (H.  Spencer.) 
"  Observation  shows  that  the  period  of  boyhood  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  intense  activity  of  the  representative  powers. 
.  ,  ,  .  This  is  seen  in  the  wonderful  activity  with  which  lan- 
guages are  acquired  through  tbe  ear,  at  this  early  period,  a 
facility  which  gradually  dies  away  as  the  reasoning  faculties 
become  more  advanced  and  mature.  If  these  habits  of  mind 
are  neglected  now,  so  difficult  does  the  process  of  their  educa- 
tion afterwards  become  that  it  is  a  thousand  chances  to  c 
whether  they  will  ever  be  acquired  to  any  perfection  at  alL' 
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to  serve  in  the  animal  economy.^  It  is  to  physiology, 
and  more  particularly  to  psychology,  that  we  have  to 
go  for  information  on  these  subjects  ;  though  notwith- 
standing the  great  advances  that  have  been  made  in 
these  sciences,  particularly  of  late,  there  are  still  many 
points  on  which  they  fail  to  give  us  satisfactory  informa- 
tion, and  we  have  yet  to  wait  for  more  light^  Still  they 
furnish  us  with  much  valuable  information  and  direc- 

^  "  Here  is  a  being  full  of  powers— powers  awaiting  develop- 
ment and  capable  of  endless  and  unlimited  application.  How 
important,  then,  to  examine  the  constitution  of  this  being,  and 
reverently  to  study  it  in  order  to  ascertain  the  laws  under  which 
its  capabilities  are  to  be  developed  and  its  agencies  exerted.** — 
(Dr.  Harris.)  "  In  order  to  educate  a  human  being,  to  draw  out 
and  develop  his  various  powers  and  faculties,  it  is  necessary 
to  know  something  of  the  nature  and  character  of  the  mind  which 
we  wish  to  train.  Till  this  is  done  we  cannot  lay  down  rules  for 
its  proper  training." — (Anon,)  "  Education  will  never  be  that 
perfect  union  of  science  and  art  which  it  is  so  desirable  it  should 
be  till  the  philosophy  of  mind — that  is,  that  accurate  statement 
of  the  laws  by  which  the  trains  of  feelings  and  ideas  that  con- 
stitute our  mental  existence  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  are 
regulated — is  made  its  basis." — (B.  Cornelius.)  "  A  complete 
system  of  education  presupposes  a  full  and  minute,  and  exact 
analysis  of  man's  faculties  and  aptitudes." — (Dr.  Baird.) 

*  "  The  business  of  education  still  requires  for  its  successful 
prosecution  scientific  observation  and  the  study  of  the  subject 
to  be  operated  upon — the  human  mind.  Even  to  empirical 
observations  it  should  have  suggested  itself  that  the  mind  has 
conditions  of  growth  which  are  required  to  be  carefully  noted  to 
adapt  the  amount  of  instruction  intended  to  be  given  to  the 
power  of  receiving  it.*'— (Edwin  Chadwick.)  "We  know  not 
how  far  physical  force  and  development  correspond  to  moral, 
or  what  are  those  faculties,  or  what  are  the  laws  of  their  affinity 
which  mutually  strengthen  or  paralyze  each  other." — (T.  Wyse.) 
"  Education  cannot  assume  its  most  perfect  form  till  the  science 
of  the  human  mind  has  reached  its  highest  point  of  improve- 
ment"— (Jas.  Mill.)  "  A  true  psychology  is  the  indispensable 
scientific  basis  ...  of  the  science  and  art  of  education.*' — (J .  S. 
Mill.)  "  Knowing  so  little  as  we  yet  do  of  psychology,  and 
ignorant  as  our  teachers  are  of  that  little,  what  chance  has  a 
system  which  requires  psychology  as  its  basis  ?  '* — (H.  Spencer.) 
"  All  our  hopes  now  lie  in  a  true  understanding  and  philosophy 
of  man*s  nature The  little  that  is  known  of  man's  nature 
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tion  which,  if  generally  known  and  acted  upoo,  would 
entirely  change  the  face  of  education.^ 

The  knowledge  of  the  means  and  appliances  by  which 
he  is  to  carry  on  his  work  is  to  the  Educator  what  the 
knowledge  of  his  tools  is  to  the  mechanic,  His  ability 
and  skill  as  a  workman  depend  upon  it.  The  means  of 
education  may  be  said  to  be  almost  infinite,  including 
as  they  do  everything  that  may  exert  an  influence,  either 
good  or  bad,  on  any  of  the  faculties.*  Education  may 
be  regarded  as  having  to  do  with  all  that  constitutes 
the  difference  between  one  man  and  another,  between 
the  man  of  civilised  life  and  the  savage,  the  upright 
man  and  the  criminal,  the  philosopher  and  the  man 
without  common  sense,^  The  causes  that  have  pro- 
is  not  acted  upon  or  is  used  against  him."— (H.  G.  Atkinson.) 
"Who  can  fail  to  understand  that  if  the  fundarrtental  laws  of 
the  mind  were  discovered,  if  the  circumstances  which  modify 
them  were  known  .  ...  an  important  secret  would  be  made 
luiDwn  to  men  available  for  their  aid  iu  education,  politics,  all 
the  moral  and  social  sciences,  and  that  psychology  would  be  the 
basis  of  those  sciences,  even  as  physics  is  the  basis  of  the 
science  of  matter." — (M.  Ribqt.)  "  A  more  deep  and  practical 
psychology  ....  aione  can  expound  the  theoretical  laws  and 
principles  on  which  all  true  human  education  must  proceed." — 
(j,  D.  MoRELL.)  "So  ist  denn  die  gesammte  Padagogik  der 
Hanptsache  nach  nur  eine  angewandte  Psychologic. " — (F,  E, 
Beneke.) 

'  "  Though  it  is  not  possible  for  a  scheme  of  culture  to  be 
perfected  either  in  matter  or  form  until  a  rational  psychology 
has  been  established,  it  is  possible,  with  the  aid  of  certain 
guiding  principles,  to  make  empirical  approximations  towards  a 
perfect  scheme. "—-{H.  Spencer.) 

*  "  Whatever  exerts  an  influence  upon,  or  calls  into  exercise, 
any  of  the  faculties  is  a  means  of  its  education."— (^  no n.) 
"  Whatever  helps  to  shape  the  human  being,  to  maJte  the 
individual  what  he  is,  or  hinder  him  from  being  what  he  is  not, 
is  part  of  his  education." — (J.  S.  Mill.)  "  Education  denotes 
everything  which  furthers  or  affects  the  development  and 
formation  of  the  character,  mental  and  bodily."— (^A.  Priaulk.) 
"  Education  includes  all  those  influences  and  disciplines  by 
which  the  faculties  of  man  are  unfolded  and  perfected." — 
(A.  B.  Alcot.) 

*  "The  sequences  in  the  feelings  which    constitute  human 
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duced  these  differences,  the  sources  whence  they  have 
sprung,  the  influences  that  have  acted  upon  them,  all 
require  to  be  known  and  carefully  considered  before  the 
subject  of  education  can  be  properly  understood,  or  the 
effects  that  may  flow  from  it  with  certainty  known.^ 
They  may  not  be  all  equally  under  our  power  or  control 
but  they  are  all  concerned  in  the  work  of  education, 
and  require  to  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  the 
final  result.  A  knowledge  of  the  means  that  are  con- 
cerned in  the  formation  of  human  character,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  causes  that  have  been  at  work  in  the  pro- 
duction of  distinguished  excellence,  in  any  of  the  various 
walks  of  life  or  activity  is  necessary  in  order  to  form 
excellent  characters.^ 

It  is  also  necessary  to  know  how  these  means  are  to 
be  best  used  and  applied  so  as  to  produce  the  ends  we 

thought  may  assume  all  the  difference  between  the  extreme  of 
madness  and  of  wickedness,  and  the  greatest  attainable  heights 
of  wisdom  and  virtue ;  and  almost  the  whole  of  this  is  the  effect 
of  education.  That,  at  least,  all  the  difference  which  exists 
between  classes  or  bodies  of  men  is  the  effect  of  education  will, 
we  suppose.  ...  be  readily  granted  ;  that  it  is  education  wholly 
which  constitutes  the  remarkable  difference  between  the  Turk 
and  the  Englishman,  and  even  the  still  more  remarkable  differ- 
ence between  the  most  cultivated  European  and  the  wildest 
savage." — (J as.  Mill.) 

^  **  Education  cannot  find  suitable  means  to  its  ends  unless  it 
knows  what  effect  the  agents  which  act  on  the  mind  will  produce." 
— (Dr.  Jas.  Donaldson.)  "Cause  and  effect  in  education  are 
widely  separated,  and  are  turned  aside  by  so  many  twistings 
that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  establish  and  make  them  mani- 
fest. It  may  be,  indeed,  that  a  good  education  has  evil  results 
and  a  bad  good,  from  force  of  other  circumstances ;  but  by  search- 
ing more  deeply,  the  cause  will  generally  be  found." — {Anon.) 

*  "  What  is  the  whole  business  of  education,  when  systemati- 
cally and  judiciously  conducted,  but  a  practical  application  of 
rules  deduced  from  our  own  experiments,  or  those  of  others,  on 
the  most  effectual  modes  of  developing  and  cultivating  the  in- 
tellectual faculties  and  the  moral  principles  " — (D.  Stewart.) 
Education  is  "  the  placing  of  the  growing  human  creature  in  such 
circumstances  of  direction  and  restraint  as  shall  make  the  most 
of  him  or  enable  him  to  make  the  most  of  himself." — (Prof.  Grote.) 
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have  in  view ;'  what  systems  of  training  are  best  adapted 
for  the  development  of  the  different  faculties,  in  what 
order  the  various  branches  of  learning  ought  to  be  com- 
municated so  as  to  best  correspond  with  the  mind's 
development,  what  mode  of  communication  is  best  suited 
for  each  branch,  and  what  faculties  each  branch  is  calcu- 
lated to  call  forth.^  Each  of  the  faculties  requires  a 
different  and  peculiar  mode  of  treatment,  and  each  must 
be  exercised  upon  its  proper  and  legitimate  objects  in  a 
special  manner."  The  subjects  communicated  must 
correspond  with  the  faculties  in  active  operation,  and 
be  presented  in  the  way  in  which  they  will  be  most 

'  "There  is  a  kind  of  teaching  which  fails  to  affect  the 
emotional  and  practical  nature  in  the  way  in  which  the  subjects 
taught  should  affect  it,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  child  ia 
not  only  not  the  better  of  it,  but  he  may  be  much  the  worse  of 
it.  He  may  be  taught  aubjecta  which  would  naturally  appeal 
to  his  emotional  nature  in  such  a  way  that  no  emotion  is  roused, 
and  the  blank  which  is  thus  created  is  rcaliy  a  moral  perver- 
sion."— (Dr.  James  Donaldson.) 

'  "Having  ascertained  what  capabilities  are  wrapped  up  in 
our  frame,  the  educator  would  have  to  assign  to  each  its  best 
and  most  effectual  discipline,  so  as  to  secure  the  greatest 
efficiency  of  every  part  of  the  combined  whole." — (Dr.  Beabd.) 
"  There  is  a  certam  sequence  in  which  the  faculties  spontane- 
ously develop,  and  a  certain  kind  of  knowledge  each  requires 
during  its  development." — (H.  Spencer.)  "  Knowledge  may  be 
acquired  under  conditions  which  cultivate  in  very  different 
degrees  the  powers  of  the  acqmrer ;  in  other  words  .  ,  ,  .  one  man 
may  acquire  knowledge,  and  in  the  attainment  may  find  bis 
whole  intellectual  being  enlightened  and  mvigorated  ;  while 
another  man  may  possess  the  same  knowledge  without  receiving 
a  corresponding  benefit  in  the  way  of  mental  improvement." — 
(Prof.  Ferrier.) 

'  "  Each  of  the  faculties  must  be  educated,  but  it  must  be  by 
different  and  special  means,  and  each  faculty  must  be  eitercised 
upon  proper  and  legitimate  objects  before  the  whole  man  can 
be  said  to  have  received  an  education." — (A.  R.  Craig.)  "  When 
we  have  definitely  made  out  in  what  succession  and  in  what 
combinations  the  mental  powers  become  active,  it  remains  to 
choose  out  of  the  many  possible  ways  of  exercising  each  of 
them  that  which  best  conforms  to  its  natural  mode  of  action." 
(H.  Spencer.) 
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readily  apprehended.^  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
different  studies  cultivate  the  mind  in  different  direc- 
tions,^ and  it  is  also  true  that  every  new  acquirement  in 
knowledge  has  an  effect  upon  all  previous  acquirements, 
and  may  even  act  prejudicially  to  them.®    Hence  it  may 

^  "  Education  must  proceed  by  such  steps  as  God  has  estab- 
lished in  the  sequences  of  knowledge,  and  in  the  answering 
stages  of  mental  growth." — (Dr.  James  Donaldson.)  "It  is 
necessary  to  success  in  education  that  a  subject  should  not  be 
presented  to  the  pupils  until  all  the  preparatory  subjects  have 
been  mastered.  This  is  obvious  enough  in  certain  cases  .... 
but  in  many  cases  the  proper  order  is  obscured  by  circumstances, 
and  is  an  affair  of  very  delicate  consideration."— (Prof.  Bain.) 

*  "  It  is  an  ancient  and  universal  observation  that  different 
studies  cultivate  the  mind  to  a  very  different  development." — 
(Sir  W.  Hamilton.)  "  There  are  certain  remedies  in  a  proper 
choice  of  studies  for  particular  indispositions  of  mind.  For 
example,  inattention,  and  a  volatility  of  genius  may  be  remedied 
by  mathematics,  wherein  if  the  mind  wander  ever  so  little  the 
whole  demonstration  must  be  begun  anew.'* — (Bacon.) 

®  "  New  knowledge  does  not  consist  so  much  in  our  having 
access  to  a  new  object,  as  in  comparing  it  with  others  already 
known,  and  observing  its  relations  to  them,  or  discerning  what 
it  has  in  common  with  them,  and  wherein  their  disparity  con- 
sists. Thus  our  knowledge  is  vastly  greater  than  the  sum  of 
what  all  its  objects  separately  could  afford;  and  when  a  new 
object  comes  within  our  reach  the  addition  to  our  knowledge  is 
the  greater  the  more  we  already  know ;  so  that  it  increases  not 
as  the  new  objects  increase,  but  in  a  much  higher  proportion." — 
(Prof.  Maclaurin.)  "  A  knowledge  of  the  abstract  sciences  is 
almost  incompatible  with  a  ready  or  eloquent  utterance.  Even 
one  session's  study  of  geometry  has  shorn  the  young  orator  of 
all  his  flowers  and  similes." — (Rev.  J.  Forbes.)  "  The  toils  of 
learned  acquisition  have  a  direct  tendency  to  impair  the  fresh- 
ness and  force  of  the  intellectual  constitution,  to  chill  and  cloud 
the  imagination,  to  break  the  elasticity  of  the  inventive  faculties, 
if  not  to  blunt  the  keenness  of  the  powers  of  analysis." — (Anon,) 
"  Analytic  habits  are  favourable  to  prudence  and  clear-sighted- 
ness, but  a  perpetual  worm  at  the  root  both  of  the  passions  and 
of  the  virtues,  and  above  all  fearfully  undermine  all  desires  and 
all  pleasures  which  are  the  effects  of  association." — (J.  S.  Mill.) 
"  The  mathematics  by  all  means  for  a  youth  of  excessive  fancy, 
ardent  sentiment,  roving  thought,  and  romantic  propensity. .  .  . 
But  on  the  other  hand,  supposing  his  imagination  and  sentiment 
are  not  yet  fully  developed,  .  .  .  then  I  should  think  the  more 
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be  of  importance  not  only  to  know  what  subjects  to 
teach  and  how  to  teach  them,  but  what  subjects  not  to 
teach  and  how  not  to  teach  them,  at  least  not  to  teach 
them  at  a  particular  time  or  to  a  particular  pupil. ^ 
Different  individuals  require  very   different   modes   of 

advisable  thing  to  be  a  longer  full  addiction  to  tie  studies  ol 
I    ancient  poetry  and  eloquence."— (John  Foster.)     "We  cannot 
learn  any  new  thing  without  changing  our  whole  intellectual 
composition,  as  a  chemical  compound  is  changed  by  another 
ingredient.     The  mere  addition  of  knowledge;  may  be  good  for 
us  or  bad  for  us ;  and  whether  it  will  be  good  or  bad  is  ufiually 
a  more  obscure  problem  than  the  enthusiasoa  of  educators  will 
allow.    That  depends  entirely  upon  the  work  we  have  to  do. 
Men  are  qualified  for  their  work  by  knowledge ;  but  they  are 
also  negatively  qualified  for  it  by  their  ignorance."    "  I  could 
mention   an   eminent   landscape   painter  who   diminished   the 
k  pictorial  excellence  of  his  works  by  taking  too  much  interest  in 
I  geology.     His  landscapes  became  geological  illustrations,  and 
[  no  longer  held  together  pi ctoria I ly.  .  ,  .  When  a  fureign  language 
I  has  been  acquired  in  quite  absolute  perfection,  there  is  idtnost 
'  always  some  loss  in  the  native  tongue.     Hither  the  native 
tongue  is  not  spoken  correctly,  or  it  is  not  spoken  with  perfect 
ease.  ...  I  know  an  English  author,  who  by  great  care  and 
labour   had   succeeded   in   forming  a  style  which    harmonised 
perfectly  with  the  character  of  his  thinJiing,  and  served  as  an 
unfaiUng  means  of  cuimnunicatioB  with  his  readers.     He  after- 
wards took  to  the  study  of  Locke's  Philosophical  Works,  and 
his  style   suddenly   lost   its   grace ;    he   began    to    write    with 
difficulty ;  and  what  he  wrote  was  unpleasantly  diflicuit  to  read. 
Even  the  thinking  was  no  longer  his  own   tiiinkiug.     Having 
been  in  too  close  communication  with  a  writer  who  was  not  a 
literary  artist,  his  own  art  had  deteriorated  in  consequencfe," — 
(P.  G.  Hamehton.) 

•  "  Everything  we  learn  affects  the  whole  character  of  the 
mind.  Consider  bow  incalculable  becomes  the  question  of 
proportion  in  our  knowledge,  and  how  that  which  we  are  is 
dependent  as  much  upon  our  ignorance  as  our  science.''  The 
goodness  of  any  branch  of  knowledge  "  is  entirely  dependent  oa 
the  mental  product  that  we  want."— (P.  G.  Hameston.) 
"  Rousseau  affirmed  it  to  be  one  of  the  arts  of  education  to  know 
how  to  lose  time,  and  in  proportion  as  the  stimulating  influences 
supplied  by  cultivation  multiply,  the  art  of  postponed  excite- 
ment becomes  more  important  and  more  difficult.  Care  must 
be  taken  lest  by  taxing  and  expending  the  mental  forces  too 
early  in  life,  the  whole  of  the  remainder  should  be  a  history  of 
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treatment,  or  different  means  to  be  adopted  in  their 
education.^ 

It  is  by  carefully  observing  the  effects  of  the  different 
modes  of  training,  and  how  they  accord  with  the  known 
laws  of  mind  or  the  nature  of  the  different  faculties,  and 
tend  to  produce  the  desired  effects  that  we  can  look  for 
more  light  here.  In  the  numerous  works  that  have  been 
written  upon  education  there  are  abundant  materials  for 
information  on  this  subject,  but  no  attempt  has  yet  been 
made  to  collect,  systematise,  or  utilise  them.^  Their 
arrangement  must  necessarily  depend  on  a  correct 
knowledge  of  the  human  mind,  and  must  therefore  be 
based  upon  psychology.^ 

sterility  and  exhaustion.** — {Anon,)  "  One  great  difficulty  of 
modern  times,"  says  Dr.  John  Brown,  "is  the  choosing  not 
only  what  to  know,  but  ....  what  not  to  know,  and  what  to 
forget." 

^  "  Not  only  have  people  diversities  of  taste,  but  different 
persons  also  require  different  conditions  for  their  spiritual 
development,  and  can  no  more  exist  healthily  in  the  same 
moral,  than  all  the  varieties  of  plants  can  in  the  same  physical 
atmosphere  and  climate.  The  same  things  which  are  helps  to 
one  person  towards  the  cultivation  of  his  higher  nature  are 
hindrances  to  another.  The  same  mode  of  life  is  a  healthy 
excitement  to  one,  keeping  all  his  faculties  of  action  and  enjoy- 
ment in  their  best  order,  while  to  another  it  is  a  distracting 
burden  which  suspends  or  crushes  all  internal  life."— (J.  S.  Mill.) 

*  "  I  should  desire  to  see  published  the  remarks  of  all  such 
masters  of  places  of  education,  or  tutors  of  single  pupils,  as  had 
made  sagacious  observations  on  the  dispositions  and  capacities 
of  the  youth  committed  to  them,  and  on  the  means  they  had  found 
most  successful  for  gaining  the  great  purposes  of  education. 
These  remarks,  if  made  in  the  manner  and  with  the  minuteness 
I  wish,  would  compose  a  large  fund  of  materials  from  which 
might  be  extracted  a  very  extensive  plan  of  education ;  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  history  of  diseases  and  the  methods  of 
treating  them  by  different  physicians  with  the  various  conse- 

Suent  successes  and  failures  are  the  most  useful  reading  for 
lose  who  study  the  art  of  medicine." — {Crito,) 

*  "  A  true  psychology  is  the  indispensable  basis  of  ...  .  the 
science  and  art  of  education." — (J.  S.  Mill.)  **True  education 
is  practicable  only  by  a  true  philosopher."— (H.  Spencer.)  **  A 
thorough  study  of  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind  and  what 
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If  we  would  pursue  education  successfully  we  must 
seek  to  have  clear  and  correct  views  of  the  end  to  be 
aimed  at,  or  the  purpose  to  be  eiTected  by  it.^  This 
will  depend  on  what  we  regard  as  man's  chief  good,  or 
that  in  which  his  perfection  really  consists.^  To  all  our 
ideas  of  human  perfection  there  must  ever  cling  some- 
thing of  the  imperfection  of  our  nature  and  the  prevail- 
ing opinions  of  our  time." 

All  men  are  not  equally  capable  of  education,  nor  will 
it  be  productive  of  the  same  results  in  every  case.*    The 

constitutes  individual  character  seem  essentially  necessary 
qnalili cations  for  all  those  to  whoni  the  instruction  of  the  human 
mind  is  confided.''— (Dr.  Adam  Clarke,) 

1  "  Education  cannot  accomphsh  its  end  unless  that  end  be 
definitely  known.  And  that  end  cannot  be  known  but  by  an 
investigation  into  the  activities  and  capabilities  of  the  mind." — ' 
(Dr.  Jab.  Donaldson.)  "We  must  know  in  what  education 
proposes  to  terminate  before  we  decide  what  should  be  the 
nature  of  our  education." — (T.  Wtss.)  "  Exactly  in  proportion 
as  an  artist  is  certain  of  his  end  will  he  be  swift  and  simple  in 
his  means."— (J.  Ruskin.)  "  We  must  have  an  ideal  man  up  to 
which  it  is  proposed  to  educate." — (jinon.) 

'  "  If  man  in  his  social  character  does  not  adopt  perfection  for 
his  principle,  he  will  never  have  a  fixed  and  constant  one."— 
(ViNET.)  "  No  moral  writer  was  ever  censured  for  laying  down 
as  perfect  a  system  of  duty  as  he  could,  although  it  was  not 
expected  that  this  would  be  practised  even  by  the  best  to  its  ftill 
extent."— (Dr.  R.  Hamilton.) 

"  "  Absolute  perfection  is  a  point  unattainable,  hut  it  is  a 
point  to  which  we  may  approach  indefinitely  ;  it  is  the  point 
towards  which  our  measures  must  always  he  tending,  and  we 
must  estimate  their  wisdom  by  our  approach  to  if."^Archhp. 
Whately.)  "  Although  we  may  never  be  able  fully  to  realise  our 

ideal,  yet  woe  be  to  us  if  we  have  no  idea!  to  realise 

Noble  aims  create  noble  efforts."— (Dr,  N.  McLeod.) 

■'  All  minds  cannot  be  trained  to  the  same  extent,  nor  for  the 
e  object;  but  this  is  no  blemish.  The  interests  of  society 
require  diversities  of  gifts  and  pursuits,  and  every  mind  is 
susceptible  to  training  to  something  that  is  useful,  and  that 
leads  to  corresponding  felicity." — (J.  Osborne.)  "  It  is  no  more 
disparagement  to  the  uses  of  education  that  it  will  not  produce 
the  like  effects  upon  every  individual  than  it  is  to  those  of 
agriculture,  that  we  do  not  reap  the  same  quantity  of  com  from 
every  soil,"^(HALLAM.) 
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natural  capacities  of  all  are  not  originally  the  same,  and 
therefore  though  each  will  have  a  perfection  of  his  own, 
it  may  be  very  different  from  that  of  another.^  Great 
care  and  judgment  are  therefore  necessary  in  order  to 
determine  what  degree  of  perfection  is  possible  to  each, 
or  what  a  man  is  really  capable  of,  or  may  be  brought 
to  by  means  of  education  ;  as  well  as  what  he  is  not 
capable  of  and  cannot  be  brought  to  by  any  possible 
means.^  To  strive  to  bring  a  man  to  a  different  or 
higher  state  of  perfection  than  that  for  which  nature 
has  fitted  him  is  to  effect  a  double  injury,  for  not  only 
does  he  fail  in  reaching  that  which  was  aimed  at,  but  he 
also  comes  short  of  that  of  which  he  was  capable.^ 

^  "  As  no  two  bodies,  so  no  two  minds  in  their  external  mani- 
festations are  quite  alike.** — (Dr.  N.  Arnott.)  "  Let  two  persons 
be  placed  from  birth  in  the  same  circumstances,  and  subjected 
to  the  same  training,  they  would  not  in  the  end  have  exactly  the 
same  pattern  and  capacity  of  mind  any  more  than  they  would 
have  flie  same  pattern  of  face.*' — (Dr.  H.  Maudsley.) 

*  **  There  are  men  who  could  never  become  mathematicians, 
or  painters,  or  linguists,  or  philosophers;  men  are  born  with 
faculties  for  these  studies  as  much  as  poets  are.  Do  not  strive 
to  warp  natural  talents ;  seek  rather  to  cultivate  and  strengthen 
them.*'  —  {Anon.)  Sir  Henry  Wotton  says  that  in  education 
we  must  first  have  "  a  way  how  to  discern  the  natural  capacities 
and  inclinations  of  children.*'  There  are  "  certain  signatures  of 
hopefulness  or  characters  whereby  may  be  timely  descried  what 
the  child  will  prove  in  probability.  These  characters  must 
necessarily  be  either  impressed  in  the  outward  person  like 
stamps  of  natvue,  or  must  otherwise  be  taken  from  some  emer- 
gent act  of  his  mind.'* — (Moral  Architecture.)  "The  leading  aim 
of  education  should  ever  be  to  develop  and  bring  to  perfection 
the  endowments  of  the  person  who  is  being  educated  ;  and  both 
by  cultivating  excellences  and  correcting  defects,  to  raise  him 
to  the  noblest  condition  at  which  he  is  capable  of  arriving." — 
(G.  Harris.)  "  It  would  indeed  be  vain  to  expect  .  .  .  that  we 
could  know  so  accurately  the  circumstances  of  any  given  case 
as  to  be  able  positively  to  predict  the  characters  that  could  be 
produced  in  that  case.  But  we  must  remember  that  a  degree 
of  knowledge  far  short  of  the  power  of  actual  prediction  is  often 
of  much  practical  value." — (J.  S.  Mill.) 

•  "  To  insist  upon  getting  from  off  a  certain  soil  a  richer  kind 
of  crop  than  it  can  support  is  the  sure  way  both  to  fail  in  this 
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Education  must  thus  procecil  apoa  a  profound  know- 
ledge of  the  dtlTerent  faculties,  the  order  and  mode  of 
their  development,  their  relative  position  with  respect  to 
each  other,  the  laws  by  which  thej-  arc  governed  and 
the  purposes  they  arc  intended  to  serve,  or  the  duties 
they  are  designed  to  dischar^  in  the  animal  economy.* 
The  means  by  which  they  are  to  be  trained,  or  the  in- 
fluences which  act  upon  them,  as  well  as  the  subjects  on 
which  they  are  to  be  exercised,  and  the  manner  of  such 
exercise,  require  to  be  carefully  studied.  The  end  £»■ 
point  up  to  which  each  has  to  be  brought,  so  as  to  reach 
its  full  development,  and  at  the  same  time  be  in  complete 
harmony  with  all  the  rest,  should  be  accurately  deter- 
mined.* On  ail  these  points  we  are  still  very  much  in 
the  dark,  and  more  light  is  to  be  obtained  on  this,  as  on 
most  other  subjects,  by  carefully  noting  and  weighing 
the  various  phenomena,  with  their  attendant  circum- 
stances, and  judiciously  arranging  and  classifying  them, 
so  as  to  bring  out  their  natural  bearings.*   The  prize  that 

&Dd  to  lose  the  humbler  crop  which  might  have  been  got"— 
{Alton.)  "  Men  should  not  aim  at  talents  they  have  not,  bat 
seek  to  cnltivate  those  they  have." — (Ditto.)  "He  that  would 
be,  and  do  more  than  he  can  be  or  do,  or  he  that  would  be  and 
do  all  at  once  what  he  is  only  able  to  become,  and  to  perform 
by  small  de^ees,  generally  is,  and  does  nothing,  or,  at  any  rate, 
much  less  thaa,  according  to  his  capacities  aod  circumstaocea, 
he  might  be  and  do.  It  is  thus  in  nature,  and  thus  also  in 
moral  concerns," — {MiiHuat  of  Conduct.) 

"  The  ultimate  ground  of  all  inquiry  into  its  (i.e,  education's) 
nature  and  its  methods  must  be  laid  in  some  previous  theory  ol 
what  man  is,  what  are  the  ends  for  which  his  faculties  were 
esigned,  what  are  the  motives  which  have  power  to  influence 
them  to  sustained  action,  and  to  elicit  their  most  perfect  and 
most  stable  results.'"— (Boole,  Laws  of  Thought.) 

"  Correct  and  clear  views  of  the  objects  to  be  attained, 
knowledge  of  the  means  by  which  they  are  to  be  compassed 
with  wise,  faithful,  consistent,  affectionate  appliance  of  those 
means  to  the  ends  which  they  are  to  effect,  have  the  warrant  at 
Jehovah  for  happy  issue." — {The  Parents'  High  Commission.) 

'  ■'  How  it  may  best  be  effected  is  still,  in  great  degree,  a, 
secret;  but  a  secret  which  may  be  discovered,  like  ever}'  other 
secret  of  nature,  by  persevering  observation  of  the  phenomena 
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is  held  up — the  perfection  of  humanity^ — is  worthy  of 
the  highest  efforts  of  the  greatest  minds,  as  well  as  the 
strenuous  endeavous  of  all  men.^ 

• 

and  a  judicious  classification  of  the  laws  by  which  these  phe- 
nomena are  governed." — (T.  Wys^.) 

^  "Hinter  der  Erziehung  steckt  das  grosse  Geheimnitz  der 
Vollkommenheit  der  menschlichen  Natur." — (Kant.)  "Die 
Perfectibilitat  ist  kerne  Tauschung;  sie  ist  Mittel  und  End- 
zweck  zur  Ausbildung  alles  dessen  was  der  Character  unseres 
Geschlechts — Humanitat — verlangt  und  gewahrt." — (Herder.) 

*  "  In  whatever  light  we  view  education,  it  cannot  fail  to 
appear  the  most  important  subject  that  can  engage  the  attention 
of  mankind."— (D.  Stewart.)  "  If  it  be  glorious  to  finish  in  the 
most  excellent  style  any  work  of  which  mere  matter  is  the 
subject,  it  must  be  still  more  glorious  to  give  to  the  whole  life  of 
any  individual  the  most  faultless  perfection  of  which  it  is  sus- 
ceptible.*'— (Manual  of  Conduct,)  "  Surely  it  is  not  possible  to 
be  deluded  by  an  overweening  estimate  of  a  theme  which 
reaches  upwards  to  the  high  authority  of  heaven,  and  forward 
to  the  destinies  of  our  immortal  nature." — (Dr.  Chalmers.)  "  An 
inquiry  into  the  means  of  improving  our  nature  and  enlarging 
our  happiness  ....  is  the  most  important  subject,  merely 
human,  that  can  engage  the  attention  of  man.'* — (Dr.  R. 
Hamilton.)  "  Man,"  says  Plato,  "  cannot  propose  a  higher  and 
holier  object  for  his  study  than  education,  and  all  that  pertains 
to  education." 


"  The  aim  of  culture  is  the  perfect! 
Bides,  in  all  its  capacities.  First,  it  tries  to  deteTrnine  ia  what  this  perfecticin 
consists  ■  and,  in  order  to  solve  tbia  question,  it  consults  the  manifest  human 
eiperience  that  has  eipressed  itself  in  such  diveisa  ways  throURhout 
Bcience,  poetry,  philosophy,  history,  as  wall  as  thrQugh  relieion.*'— (Prin- 
<dpal  Shaikp.) 

"The  highest  evolution  cf  which  man's  being  is  capable  physically, 
morally,  and  mtellectually,  through  knowledge  of  and  obedience  to  tbose 
natural  laws  u'hich  govern  oot  only  the  physical  world,  but  not  less  surely 
every  thought  and  feeling  which  enters  into  his  mind  to  conceive,  must  bo 
the  aim  of  an  education  founded  on  a  truly  scienli6c  p8ychology."-KDr,  H, 
Maudslky.) 

The  perfection  of  the  huinan  faculties,  which  is  the 
object  of  education,  is  not  in  Itself  an  end.  but  the 
means  to  an  end.^  A  man  might  have  all  his  faculties 
in  a  high  state  of  perfection,  but  if  they  were  put  to  no 
work,  employed  upon  no  duty,  they  would  be  of  no  ser- 
vice either  to  himself  or  others,^  and  would  speedily  de- 
generate.^   The  purpose  for  which  they  are  to  be  trained. 
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1  "The  reasoning  faculty  is  in  itself  nothing  more  than  an  ^H 

instrument  -a  means  to  an  end — a  power  subordinate  to  higher  ^H 

purposes ;  it  ia  for  truth's  sake  and  nothing  else,  if  the  mind  bo  ^H 

I     ingenuous,  that  we  reason  or  calculate." — (Isaac  Taylor.)  ^| 

'      " Were  it  virtue's  only  meed  to  dwell  ^H 

In  a  celestial  palace,  all  resigned  ^^t 

To  pleasurable  impulses,  immured  ^M 

WiUiin  the  prison  of  itself,  the  will  ^H 

Of  changeless  nature  would  be  unfulfilled." — (Shelley.)  ^H 

'  "  If  we  neglect  our  faculties  or  deprive  them  of  their  objects,  ^H 

we  weaken  the  organisation,  give  rise  to  distressing  diseases,  ^| 
and  at  the  same  time  experience  the  bitterest  feelings  that  can 
aEBicthumanity— ennui  and  melancholy." — (G.  Combe.)  Without 
activity  "no  good  constitution  of  soul  or  body  can  subsist;"  but 

"  our  spirits  will  he  stifled  and  choked,  our  hearts  will  grow  faint  I 

and  languid,  our  parts  will  flag  and  decay,  the  vigour  of  our  mind  ^m 

and  the  health  of  oiu'  body  will  be  much  impaired." — (Dr.  Isaac  '  ^| 
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and  that  in  which  their  perfection  consists,  is  their 
efficiency  for  the  performance  of  the  duties  which  de- 
volve upon  tliem.  The  more  able,  ready,  and  skilful 
they  are  in  the  performance  of  these  duties,  the  more 
perfect  they  are>     In  order,  then,  to  know  in  what  the 


perfection  of  a  faculty  cons! 
what  is  the  purpose  it  is  desi 
to  know  in  what  the  perfecti' 


sts.  it  is  necessary  to  know 
!gned  to  serve  ;  and  in  order 
ion  of  a  man  consists,  it  is 


necessary  to  ascertain  what  are  the  duties  that  devolve 
upon  him.*  The  purpose  of  the  eye  is  to  see,  and  its 
perfection  consists  in  seeing  clearly,  distinctly,  and 
readily  whatever  is  brought  before  it ;  and  so  with  the 
other  senses.^  So,  also,  with  the  other  bodily  and  mental 
powers  ;  their  perfection,  in  each  case,  consists  in  their 
strength  and  efficiency  for  the  performance  of  their 
work.  In  like  manner,  he  is  the  perfect  man  who  is  fully 
prepared  and  equipped  for  the  right  performance  of  the 
various  duties  and  obligations  that  devolve  upon  him  in 
life,  having  his  faculties  fully  developed  and  well  trained, 
and  his  mind  amply  stored  with  necessary  knowledge,* 
Such  an  one  will  have  his  senses  keen  and  acute,  so  as 

1  "  Perfection  through  the  performance  of  duty  is  the  great 
end  of  all  educatioa."^T.  Wtse.) 

•  "  Every  human  being  has  duties  to  be  performed,  and  there- 
fore has  need  of  cultivating  the  capacity  for  doing  them  ;  whether 
the  sphere  of  action  be  the  management  of  a  household,  the 
conduct  of  a  trade  or  profession,  or  the  government  of  a  nation," 
—(Dr.  Smiles.) 

•  "  Why  should  not  every  ear  be  as  well  trained  as  the  ear  of 
the  musician  ?  Why  should  not  your  eye  and  mine  rival  the 
eye  of  the  optician,  the  eye  of  the  marksman,  the  eye  of  the 
manner,  the  eye  of  the  general?  And  why  should  our  hand 
fall  short  of  the  dexterity  of  the  mechanician,  or  the  power  of 
the  smith  ?  "—(Dr.  Beard.) 

•  "  The  true  idea  of  education  is  to  make  a  man  the  best,  the 
highest,  the  wisest,  the  most  comprehensive  and  communicative 
that  he  is  capable  of  becoming." — (Eclectic  Review.)  "The 
chief  object  of  culture  ....  is  to  enlarge  our  individual  in- 
telligence, and  render  us  more  useful  and  efficient  workers  in  the 
sphere  of  life  to  which  we  may  be  called." — (Dr.  Smiles.)  "  The 
entire  duties  counected  with  his  place  in  life,  as  an  occupant  of 
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to  observe  readily  and  with  accuracy ;  his  memory 
strong  to  retain  and  apt  to  reproduce  whatever  is  com- 
mitted to  it ;  his  imagination  glowing  and  clear  in  its 
reprfc'ientations  ;  his  reason  cool,  unbiassed,  and  fitted  to 
judge  rightly  ;  his  will  strong  and  vigorous  to  direct  and 
control ;  his  feelings  and  emotions  keen  and  active,  but 
under  proper  restraint ;  his  bodily  powers  ready  and 
efficient  to  carry  out  the  behests  of  the  mind,  and  his 
moral  nature  ruling  supreme  over  his  conduct. 

The  object  of  education,  then,  is  to  train  and  cultivate 
for  what  is  the  end  or  business  of  life — for  the  right 
performance  of  the  various  duties  and  obligations  whidi 
the  individual  may  be  called  upon  to  discharge;  and 
educated  man  is  one  who  is  fully  fitted  and  qualified  fof; 
the  due  performance  of  such  duties  and  obligations.^ 
These  are  of  various  kinds— some  concerning  the  indi- 

this  world,  and  capable  by  his  station  in  it  of,  in  some  degree, 
promoting  its  progressive  welfare,  is  the  object  proposed  to  eaci 
individual  by  that  divine  wisdom  which  gave  him  his  plac 
life."— (CoBduci  0/  Life^ 

^  "Tbat  man,  I  think,  has  had  a  liberal  education  who  haS: 
been  so  trained  in  youth  that  his  body  is  the  ready  servant  of. 
his  will,  and  does  with  ease  and  pleasure  all  the  work  that  as  a-; 
mechanism  it  i3  capable  of;  whose  inlellecf  is  a  clear,  cold): 
logic  engine,  with  all  its  parts  of  equal  strength,  and  io  smoo'" 
working  order,  ready,  like  a  steam  engine,  to  be  turned  to  a 
kind  of  work,  and  spin  the  gossamers  as  well  as  forge 
anchors  of  the  mind  —whose  mind  is  stored  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  great  and  fundamental  truths  of  nature,  and  of  the  law» 
of  her  operations  ;  and  who,  no  stunted  ascetic,  is  full  of  life 
and  fire,  but  whose  passions  are  trained  to  come  to  heel  by  li 
vigorous  will,  the  servant  of  a  tender  conscience ;  who  has  leamed 
to  love  all  beauty  whether  of  nature  or  of  art,  to  hate  all  vil&- 
ness,  and  to  respect  others  as  himself  "—fProf.  Huxley.) 

'  "  I  call  a  complete  and  generous  education  that  which  fits  i. 
man  to  perform  justly,  skilfully,  and  magnanimously,  all  the 
offices,  both  public  and  private,  of  peace  and  war."— (Jot 
Milton.)  "The  end  of  all  education  ought  fo  be  to  prepar* 
persons  for  those  duties  and  those  situations  in  life  they  a 
called  upon  to  fulfil  "  ''  Education  is  the  preparing  of  man  t  _ 
all  the  relations  of  life,  and  the  fulfilment  of  all  the  duties 
which  he  owes  to  society." — (J.  A.  Langfosd.)  "The  true  ideal 
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I  himself,  his  health,  well-being,  or  social  position, 
others  involving  his  conduct  towards  other  persons,  as 
the  head  or  member  of  a  family,  a  member  of  a  social 
circle,  or  a  citizen  of  a  state  ;  a  servant  to  a  master  or  a 
master  to  servants ;  a  landlord,  a  magistrate,  a  judge, 
&c.^  Some  of  these  duties  are  special,  others  general ; 
some  are  confined  to  particular  classes,  others  devolve 
more  or  less  upon  all.^  Hence  education  may  be  divided 
into  general  and  special.  The  former  would  embrace 
such  as  may  be  necessary  for  all  of  whatever  rank  or 
station — as  physical  and  mental  training  in  general, 
particularly  in  habits  of  industry,  order,  method, 
economy — not  only  of  money  but  of  time,  labour, 
effort — forethought,  self-control,  submission  to  lawful 
authority,  truthfulness,  honesty,  kindliness  and  conside- 


of  education "  coDsists  "really  in  the  prepariog  and  disposing  of 
youth  by  appropriate  knowledge,  and  still  more  through  such 
knowledge  by  the  development  of  thought  and  the  formation  of 
character,  for  the  worthy  discharge  of  all  the  various  obligations 
of  common  life  j  these  obligations  being  deduced  from  and 
based  upon  the  constitution  of  the  human  being,  corporeal  and 
mental,  individual  and  social." — (Dr.  W.  B.  Hodgson.) 

'  "  The  right  thing  which  education  has  to  teach,"  saya 
Herbert  Spencer,  is  "the  right  ruling  of  conduct  in  all  direc- 
tions, under  all  circumstances.  In  what  way  to  treat  the  body  ; 
in  what  way  to  treat  the  mind;  in  what  way  to  manage  our 
aflaiis ;  in  what  way  to  bnng  up  a  family;  in  what  way  to 
behave  as  a  citizen  ;  in  what  way  to  utilise  those  sources  of 
bappinesa  which  nature  supphes ;  now  to  use  all  our  faculties  to 
the  greatest  advantage  of  ourselves  and  others — how  to  live 
completely." 

'  "  Every  man,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  has  two 
businesses ;  the  one  his  own  pariicular  profession  or  calling,  be 
it  what  it  will  ....  the  other  his  general  calling  which  be  has 
in  common  with  all  his  neighbours,  namely,  the  calling  of  a 
citizen,  and  a  man.  The  education  which  fits  him  for  the  first 
of  these  two  businesses  is  called  professional,  that  which  fits 
him  for  the  second  is  called  liberal," — (Dr,  Arnold.)  ''  Know- 
ledge may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the  one  necessary  for 
everyone  to  know,  the  other  only  necessary  for  particular  iudi- 
viduals  or  classes  of  individuals.  The  laws  of  health  belong  to 
t,  navigation,  agriculture,  mining  to  the  other." — [Anon^ 
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rateness  for  others,^     Special  education  would  be  mon 
particularly  directed  to  fitting  a  man  for  the  position  hd 
may  be  destined  to  occupy,  or  the  calling  to  which  his  lifi 
may  be  devoted.    It  is  evident  that  the  special  educatioi 
required  by  or  necessary  for  the  mechanic,  the  farmer^ 
the  merchant,  the  artist,  the  medical  man,  the  lawyeQT 
should  be  as  different  as  their  respective  callings.*    Som 
require  more  of  physical  strength,  others  more  keermes 
of  perception,  greater  strength  of  memory,  more  powtii 
of  imagination,  or  a  stronger  grasp  of  reason. 

'  "  The  great  work  of  a  governor  is  to  fashion  the  cjuriage" 
and  form  the  mind  ;  to  settle  in  his  pupil  good  habits,  and  the 
principles  of  virtue  and  wisdom  ;  to  give  him  by  little  and  little 
a  view  of  mantdnd ;  to  work  him  into  a  love  and  imitation  of 
what  is  excellent  and  praiseworthy,  and  in  the  prosecution  of  it 
to  give  him  vigour,  activity,  and  industry .'' — (John  Locke.)  "  The 
highest  well-being,  individual  and  general,  is  rooted  in  health  of 
body  and  of  mind,  in  justice,  in  truth,  in  well-directed  industry 
and  thrift — in  peace  and  purity,  and  kindliness  for  all,  of  whicji 
the  apteat  and  briefest  expression  is  wisdom,  that  practii 
synonym  for  duly." — (Dr.  W,  B.  Hodgson.) 

'  "  To  say  we  should  teach  what  ought  to  be  practis 
life  conveys  a  complete  idea  of  the  term  education." — (C.  Duft^ 
GIN,}  "  E^ch  boy  has  a  future  before  him,  it  may  fae  a  future 
hard  toil,  or  it  may  be  one  of  professional  usefulness  ....  but  still 
it  wiUbringjoy  or  sorrow  according  to  thepreparationmadefor  it. 
Onthatfuture  the  true  teacherfixeshiseye,  and  .  .  .  determines 
that  so  far  as  he  is  concerned  when  the  distant  future  becomes 
the  present  to  his  pupils  it  shall  not  find  them  unprepared  for  its 
duties  and  difficulties," — (The  Schoolmaster.)  "  There  is  one  kind 
of  training  required  for  the  man  of  observation,  another  for  a 
man  of  thought,  one  for  the  medical  man,  another  for  the  clergy- 
man, and  so  OD."^{Anon.)  "  A  youth  who  looks  forward  from 
the  very  outset  to  the  practice  of  some  mechanical  or  even 
purely  scientific  art,  may  employ  his  time  better  in  acquiring 
manual  dexterity  and  mathematical  knowledge,  than  in  makine 
himself  imperfectly  acquainted  with  a  dead  language." — (Pro£ 
PiLLANs.)  "  We  do  not  think  it  proper  to  keep  those  who  are  to 
gain  their  bread  by  labour  long  at  school.  Habits  of  industry 
must  be  acquired  in  early  life.  But  arrangements  might  bo 
made  by  which  a  youth,  who  after  having  been  some  time  ' 
Bcbool  was  engaged  in  labour,  might  speed  some  portion  of 
time  for  a  year  or  two  afterwards  in  acquiring  further  knoMf* 
ledge." — (&,  R.  Hamilton.) 
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While  we  would  thus  have  each  one's  education  more 
particularly  directed  to  what  is  to  be  his  calling  or 
business  in  life,  we  would  also  have  his  calling  to  be 
selected  on  account  of  his  natural  qualifications  or  apti- 
tude for  it.  In  other  words  we  would  have  each  one 
made  most  proficient  in  that,  or  in  those  studies  or 
pursuits  to  which  his  natural  talents  most  incline  him.' 
In  this  way  would  the  world  be  most  benefited  and  the 
man  himself  rendered  most  happy.*    A  man  finds  hap- 

•  "  The  suiting  of  studies  to  the  genius  is  of  singular  use,  which 
masters  should  duly  attend  to,  for  everyone  makes  much  gre^'-ter 
progress  in  those  ttiings  whereto  he  is  naturally  inclined." — 
(Lord  Bacon.)  "  Every  system  of  education  must  be  defective 
which  has  no  reference  to  the  characteristic  talents  of  the 
scholar,  who,  though  he  may  be  a  dunce  in  classics  and  slow  of 
recollection,  may  possess  a  turn  of  mind  which  will  one  day  lead 
Min  to  great  discoveries,  and  rank  its  possessor  amongst  the 
eminent  of  mankind." — (Anon.)  "If  nature  has  given  a  man 
talents  specially  fitting  him  for  a  mathematician  or  a  lingniEt, 
then  education  ought  to  aim  at  making  him  as  good  a  malhe- 
matician  or  linguist  as  possible.  To  strive  to  make  him  a 
linguist  whom  nature  has  fitted  for  a  mathematician,  or  vice  vend, 
can  only  produce  mediocrity  m  the  two,  in  place  of  excellencein 
one,  nor  is  the  case  different  when  we  attempt  to  impart  a 
highly  intellectual  education  to  one  whom  nature  has  intended  to 
work  with  his  hands.  It  will  only  advantage  him  in  so  far  as  it 
may  make  him  a  better  workman,  or  better  fit  him  for  his  other 
duties  in  life. "^( Ditto.)  "  We  are  .  .  .  not  to  divert  him  from 
that  part  of  study  in  which  he  can  excel  to  that  part  fur  which 
be  ia  not  iitted  by  nature."— (Ditto.) 

'  "  The  free  development  of  individuality  is  one  of  the  ieading 
essentials  of  well-being." — (f.  S.  Mill.)  "Where  not  the  person's 
own  character,  but  the  traditions  or  customs  of  other  people  are 
made  the  rule  of  conduct  there  is  wanting  one  of  the  principal 
ingredients  of  human  happiness,  and  quite  the  chief  ingredient 
of  individual  and  social  progress."—  (Ditto  )  "  If  what  he  takes 
pleasure  in  becomes  his  business  then  will  bis  business  be 
pleasant  to  him.  .  .  .  Thus  will  he  enjoy  the  greatest  happiness, 
be  of  the  greatest  use  to  his  fellow  creatures,  and  the  greatest 
benefit  to  the  state." — {Anon.)  "  The  principal  end  of  education 
is  to  form  us  wise  and  good  creatures,  useful  to  others  and  happy 
ourselves." — (D.  FoHnyce.)  "  In  the  one  case  he  will  go  to  his 
daily  duties  cheerfully  and  happily  ;  in  the  other  they  will  be  a 
perpetual  worry  and  vexation  and  grievance  to  him." — [Anon.) 
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piness  in  any  work  in  proportion  as  it  calls  into  e 
those  faculties  of  his  nature  that  are  most  vigorous  or  " 
most  highly  developed,  and  in  proportion  as  he  has 
acquired  skill  and  excellence  in  it.'     It  is  of  the  highest 

importance,  then,  that  that  employment  in  which  the 
greater  part  of  his  time  and  energy  during  his  active 
existence  is  to  be  spent  be  selected  with  a  due  regard 
to  his  capabilities,  and  also  that  he  receive  a  special 
training  for  it ;  for  only  in  this  way  can  he  hope  to  find  , 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  in  its  practice. 

In  one  sense  everyone   receives  a  training    for  his] 
special  calling.   The  very  habit  or  practice  of  it  involves 
this  to  some  extent,  but  unless  he  knows  much  more^ 
than  this,  he  will  never  be  proficient  in  it.     No  amount! 
of  practice  can  supply  the  place  of  education,  whichj 
is  intended  to  make  the  learner  acquainted  with  the! 
practice  and  experience  of  others,  of  those  especially  I 
who  have  been  most  distinguished  in  the  art*   It  is  also  1 
designed  to  make  him  acquainted  with  those  principles 
on  which  his  work  is  carried  on,  or  the  sciences  on  which 
it  more  or  less  depends.^ 

•  "  A  study  will  be  agreeable,"  says  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  "  in  pro- 
portion as  it  affords  ttie  conditions  of  an  exercise,  spontaneous 
and  unimpeded,  to  a  greater  number  of  more  energetic  faculties ; 
and  irksome  in  proportion  a^  it  constrains  either  to  atoo  intense 
or  too  protracted  activity,  or  to  no  activity  at  all."  "  Happiness 
signifies  a  gratified  state  of  all  ttie  facultjes.  The  gratification 
of  a  faculty  is  produced  by  its  exercise.  To  be  agreeable  that 
exercise  must  be  proportionate  to  the  power  of  the  faculty,  if  it 
is  insufhcient,  discontent  arises,  and  its  excess  produces  weari- 
ness. Hence,  to  have  complete  felicity  is  to  have  all  the 
faculties  exerted  in  the  ratio  of  their  several  developments." — 
(Herbert  Spencer.) 

'  "Without  ....  some  simple  system  of  rules  gathered  from 
experience  ....  no  act  of  man  nor  effort  accomplishes  its  pur- 
pose in  perfection."— (T.  De  Quincey.) 

•  "  It  must  be  clear  to  thoseleast  acquainted  with  handicrafts 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  the  work  must  give  an  in- 
terest to  the  work  which  it  could  not  otherwise  possess. "^ — (Lord 
EosEBERY.)  "  1  am  persuaded  that  nothing  could  tend  so  directly 
to  dignify  and    improve  those    classes    of   men    engaged  in 
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!he  true  end  of  education,  then,  is  to  fit  and  prepare 
:  individual  for  the  right  performance  of  the  various 
duties  and  obligations  that  are  to  devolve  upon  him 
in  life.'     Its  object  is  not  to  take  him  out  of  his  proper 

mechanical  labour  as  the  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  art 
which  they  exercise.  They  would  hence  be  peculiarly  inter- 
ested in  their  respective  employments  and  from  the  pleasure 
thence  arising  their  hearts  and  roinds  must  be  enlarged  and  im- 
proved."—  (Dr.  Cowan.)  "  It  would  be  well  that  even  the  work- 
ing hind  should  have  some  clear  understanding  of  the  way  in 
which  the  work  he  is  engaged  in— the  manure  he  spreads,  the 
rain  and  the  sunshine  fertilise  the  soil ;  how  drought  works  evil. 
It  would  be  well  that  he  should  know  why  water,  food,  pure  air, 
cleanliness,  are  necessary  to  himself,  to  the  team  he  dnves,  to 
the  cattle  he  tends."— (Dr.  R.  Quain.)  "  What  we  call'learning 
A  business  really  implies  learning  the  science  involved  in  it, 
though  not,  perhaps,  under  the  name  of  science."  Whether  a  man 
does  or  does  not  succeed  well  in  "  getting  a  good  livelihood  de- 
pends m  a  great  degree  on  his  knowledgeof  oneor  more  of  these 
sciences,  not,  it  may  he,  a  rational  knowledge,  but  still  a  know- 
ledge, though  empirical  ....  Moreover,  not  only  is  scientific 
culture  requisite  for  each,  that  he  may  understand  the  how  and 
the  why  of  the  things  and  processes  with  which  he  is  concerned 
as  maker  or  distributor ;  but  it  is  often  of  much  moment  that  he 
should  understand  the  how  and  the  why  of  various  other  things 
ajid  processes.'' — (H.  Spencsr.)  "There  can  be  no  greaterim- 
provement  to  anyone's  mind  than  that  he  should  thoroughly 
master  the  principles  of  his  own  work,  that  by  which  he  is  to 
live,  that  which  is  to  occupy  his  time  and  his  thoughts.  There 
is  nothing  which  does  so  much  for  a  man  ...  .as  that  when 
he  is  at  work  he  should  know  not  only  what  to  do,  but  why  it  is 
done,  that  he  should  understand  the  reason  for  everything  he  is 
doing.  All  that  really  cultivates  a  man  more  than  anything  you 
can  teach  him."— (Bishop  Temple.) 

•  It  behoves  us  to  set  before  ourselves  and  ever  to  keep  clearly 
in  view,  complete  living  as  the  end  to  be  achieved  \  so  that,  in 
bringing  up  our  children,  we  may  choose  subjects  and  methods 
of  instruction  with  deliberate  reference  to  this  end." — (Herbert 
Spencer.)  "  The  measure  of  prosecuting  learning  and  know- 
ledge is  their  usefulness  to  a  good  life." — (John  Noebis.)  "  Men 
fancy  that  because  education  is  a  good  thing,  it  must  be  good  in 
all  forms,  under  all  conditions,  and  in  all  circumstances ;  but  it 
is  only  good  when  it  is  directed  to  fitting  a  man  for  the  particular 
position  he  is  called  upon  to  occupy,  or  for  which  his  natural 
abilities  best  qualify  him,  otherwise  it  may  be  worthless  if  not 
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sphere,  and  fit  him  for  something  higher  or  different,^  I 
but  to  develop  and  ciiltivate  in  him  those  qualities  of  | 
mind  and  body  that  will  render  him  useful  and  service- 
able to  himself  and  others,  and  give  hiin  that  pleasure  ' 

ba.d.  To  impart  to  a  man  an  education  unsuited  for  his  sphere 
is  to  render  him  miserable,  not  happy.  The  axe  does  not  require 
the  edge  of  the  razor  nor  the  point  of  the  lancet,  nor  is  it  neces- 
sary for  the  labouring  man  to  receive  the  polish  of  a  liberal 
education." — (jIhob.)  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor,  speaking  of  the  philan- 
thropic endeavour  in  the  present  day  "  to  open  wide  the  gates 
of  the  upper  philosophy  and  of  erudite  literature  before  the  ai\dt 
worhmiBM"  says :  "  There  are  men,  it  is  true,  and  we  have  seen 
such,  who  at  the  dinner-hour  read  Butler  and  Locke  or  Milton, 
but  we  have  not  seen  such  any  the  better  workmen  at  the 
anvil,  or  with  the  chisel  and  hammer  in  hand,  or  getting  up  a 
scraped  surface  for  a  fit  on  a  chipping- piece.  .  .  ,  Philosophy 
and  learning,  and  that  expansion  of  mind  which  is  connected 
with  these,  and  the  refinement  of  personal  habits  which  culture 
induces  and  which  it  will  yearn  after,  must  be  much  out  ot 
accordance  with  the  conditions  of  a  life  of  labour  or  of  sedulous 
attention  to  trade,"  He  describes  a  class  of  hoys  and  girls,  col- 
lected &om  attics  and  cellars,  and  questioned  by  a  bright-eyed, 
pale-feced  young  teacher  after  this  fashion  :  "  What,  in  your 
view,  my  dear  children,  is  the  characteristic  difference  as  to 
style  between  Chaucer  and  Spenser  ?  or  tell  me  what  were  the 
services  rendered  to  modem  literature  by  Petrarch." — \UUimaU 
Cinilixatiofi.)  "  Let  persons  who  wish  for  education  receive  it, 
bat  it  appears  to  me  that  in  the  great  cities  of  England  it  is,  as 
it  were,  forced  upon  the  population ;  and  that  sciences,  which  the 
lower  classes  can  only  superficially  acquire,  are  presented  to 
them ;  in  consequence  of  which  they  often  become  idle  and  con- 
ceited and  above  their  usual  laborious  occupations." — (Sir  H. 
Daw.)  "  It  may  be  a  good  thing  for  a  man  to  know  something 
of  mathematics,  or  chemistry,  or  natural  science;  but  it  is,  in 
our  opinion,  a  better  thing  for  him  to  be  an  industrious  work- 
man, a  peaceful  citizen,  an  honest  man." — (Anon.) 

'  One  of  the  first  effects,  says  Mr.  Gladstone,  of  the  general 
diffusion  of  education,  "  is  to  produce  a  desire  upon  the  part  of 
a  large  number  of  persons  themselves,  or  on  the  part  of  their 

tiarents  and  friends,  to  escape  from  the  necessity  of  manual 
ahoiir,  and  to  pass  into  the  region,  not  of  hand-work,  hut  of 
head-work.  .  ,  .  My  advice  would  be,  be  not  too  eager  to  raise 
your  children  out  of  the  working-class,  but  be  desirous  that  they 
should  remain  in  that  class  and  elevate  the  workmen."  "  It  is 
too  much  the  custom  to  took  for  the  success  of  education  only 
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and  satisfaction  that  springs  from  work  well  done.^  It 
seeks  not  to  confer  what  is  merely  ornamental,  or  calcu- 
lated for  display ;  nor  is  its  object  to  render  men 
artificial,  but  natural ;  for  the  more  educated  a  man  is, 
the  more  natural  he  is.^  Its  attention  is  not  mainly  or 
chiefly  directed  to  what  is  distant  and  remote,  or  has 
little  bearing  upon  every-day  life,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
it  busies  itself  chiefly  with  what  is  of  daily  and  hourly 
concern.  It  holds  firmly  to  the  doctrine  that  whatever 
is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well ;  and  that  the 
more  common  a  thing  is,  or  the  more  frequently  it  has 
to  be  done,  the  greater  is  the  necessity  for  its  being  well 

among  those  who  have  distinguished  themselves  among  their 
fellows,  and  have  risen  to  distinction  in  the  world ;  but  perhaps 
brighter  and  nobler  examples  of  its  success  may  be  found  among 
those  who,  in  some  humbler  sphere,  are  content  to  cultivate 
their  talents  and  to  fulfil  the  purposes  of  their  being.*' — (Anon,) 
"That  man  has  a  very  inferior  idea  of  the  advantages  of  edu- 
cation who  pursues  it  merely  as  a  means  of  raising  himself  out 
of  his  natural  position  into  a  position  above  that  of  his  asso> 
ciates." — (Ditto.)  **  I  am  not  a  believer,  says  Lord  Derby,  "  in 
what  has  been  called  *  the  gospel  of  getting  on.'  .  .  .  We  all 
start  in  life  with  the  notion  of  beating  our  equals  in  the  race ; 
....  but  I  think  I  have  noticed  that  as  they  go  on  in  life  most 
men,  who  are  worth  their  salt,  think  more  and  more  of  doing 
their  work  as  it  ought  to  be  done,  and  less  of  the  return  in  fame 
or  gratified  vanity  which  it  is  so  likely  to  bring  them." 

^  "  Education  proposes  to  confer  on  man  the  highest  improve- 
ment of  which  his  body,  his  mind,  and  his  soul  are  capable,  with 
a  view  to  secure  his  well-being,  to  fit  him  for  society,  and  to 
prepare  him  for  a  better  world." — (C.  Marcel.)  **  Education  is 
the  power  which  prepares  man  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  duties 
as  a  member  of  society,  and  enables  him  so  to  conduct  himself 
that  his  existence  shall  be  a  benefit  to  the  community  of  which 
he  is  a  member." — (J.  A.  Langford.)  "  Our  great  duty  and  chief 
happiness  ....  Hes  in  zealously  devoting  ourselves  ....  to 
the  work  appointed  us  by  our  station  in  the  universe ; — in  co- 
operating with  God  in  the  progress  of  his  dominions,  in  so  far 
as  our  power  of  assisting  that  progress  may  extend." — {Manual 
of  Conduct,) 

*  "  It  aims  not  at  the  artificial,  but  the  natural — striving  to 
make  the  man  more  manly,  the  woman  more  womanly,  the  child 
more  cfaildUke." — {Anon,) 
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done.^  It  believes  that  in  the  well-doing  of  a  thing, 
however  common  or  insignificant  in  itself,  there  is  an 
element  which  places  it  upon  the  same  platform  with 
what  is  highest  and  noblest.* 

Education  in  our  view,  then,  is  something  very  dif- 
ferent from,  and  vastly  more  important  than  what  com- 
monly goes  by  that  name.  To  be  able  to  read  and 
write,  to  have  some  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  and  a 
smattering,  perhaps,  of  history  and  geography,  and  the 
education  of  most  persons  is  considered  to  be  complete.' 
But  these  are  merely  means  to  ends,  and  their  value  is 
to  be  determined  by  the  ends  they  serve,  and  their 
adaptation  to  them.^     Their  value  as  educational  means 

'  "  An  aocient  phjloaopher  being  asked  what  he  thought  best 
for  children  to  learn,  answered  that  which  they  will  have  most 
occasion  to  practise  in  after  life."^.4«o«.)  "  Since  children 
cannot  learn  everything,  that  principally  should  be  looked  after 
which  will  be  of  most  and  frequeotest  use  to  them  in  the  world." 
— (Locke.)  "  To  learn  to  do  that  well  which  everyone  will  and 
must  do,  whether  well  or  ill,  may  surely  be  considered  as  an 
essential  part  of  a  liberal  education." — (Archbishop  Whately.) 
"  It  must  be  useful  to  know  how  to  do  well  anything  we  have 
to  do  every  day,  and  several  times  a  day." — (W,  Gilbart.) 
"  There  is  oo  one  thing  so  trifling  but  which  {if  it  is  to  be 
done  at  all)  ought  to  be  done  well."  "  People  mistake  grossly 
who  imagine  that  the  least  awkwardness  in  either  matter  or 
manner,  mind  or  body,  is  an  indilFerent  thing  and  not  worthy 
of  attention." — (Lord  Chesterfield.)  "  All  I  have  had  to  do  I 
have  done  in  kingly  fashiun.  .  .  .  What  I  saw  to  be  the  right 
thing,  that  1  did.''— (Goethe.)  "  Whatever  I  have  tried  to  do  in 
life,  I  have  tried  with  all  my  heart  to  do  well ;  whatever  I  have 
devoted  myself  to,  I  have  devoted  myself  to  completely ;  in 
great  ainis  and  in  small,  I  have  alivays  been  thoroughly  in 
earnest."— (C.  Dickens.) 

*  "  However  mean  or  inconsiderable  the  act,  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  well-doing  of  it  which  has  fellowship  with  the 
noblest  forms  of  manly  virtue." — (J.  Ruskin.) 

'  "  The  multitude  think  that  to  educate  a  child  is  to  crowd 
into  its  mind  a  given  amount  of  knowledge,  to  teach  the 
mechanism  of  reading  and  writing,  to  load  the  memory  with 
words,  to  prepare  a  boy  for  the  routine  of  a  trade."— (W.  E. 
Channing.} 

*  "  Some  things  are  valuable  finally  or  for  themselves — these 
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depends  upon  their  developing  or  training  certain  of  the 
faculties,  or  aiding  in  the  business  of  life.*  Reading  is 
simply  a  means  of  supplying  the  mind  with  knowledge 
— writing,  a  means  of  communicating  our  knowledge  or 
ideas  to  others  ;^  but  the  mind  acquires  its  knowledge 
more  directly  and  naturally  by  observation,  experience, 
or  from  the  living  voice,  than  by  reading,  and  it  com- 
municates its  ideas  more  readily  and  efficiently  by 
speech  than  by  writing  *   Thus,  as  is  apt  to  be  forgotten 

are  ends  ;  other  things  are  valuable  not  on  their  own  account, 
but  as  conducive  towards  certain  ulterior  ends  —  these  are 
means.  The  value  of  ends  is  absolute;  the  value  of  means  is 
relative." — (Sir  W.  Hamilton.) 

'  "  Acquirement  of  every  kind  has  two  values — value  as  know- 
ledge, and  value  as  discipUnt.  Besides  its  use  for  guiding  conduct, 
the  acquisition  of  each  order  of  facts  has  also  its  use  as  mental 
exercise ;  and  its  effects  as  a  preparative  for  complete  living 
have  to  be  considered  under  both  these  heads."— (H.  Spencer.) 
"Books  and  schooling  are  absolutely  necessary  to  education; 
but  not  all -sufficient.  The  mental  faculties  will  be  most  de- 
veloped where  they  are  most  exercised," — {J.  S,  Mill.)  "  The 
error  which  confounds  things  so  widely  different  as  education 
and  instruction  besets  us  on  every  side  ....  Too  often  in- 
struction is  so  conveyed  to  a  child  that  it  tends  to  dwarf  the 
mental  powers  ....  Mere  Instruction,  religious  or  secular,  is 
but  of  little  value  except  in  so  far  as  it  helps  to  unfold  those 
faculties."— (Dr.  Dewes.) 

'  "  If  we  are  capable  of  reading,  the  writings  of  the  wisest 
and  best  of  men  lie  open  for  our  inspection  and  entertainment 
....  If  we  can  write,  we  can  communicate  our  thoughts  to  our 
friends  though  in  distant  nations,  and  acquaint  our  corre- 
spondents with  our  business,  and  negotiate  our  affairs  almost  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  thej^  were  with  us."— (JA^  Expeditioui 
Instrucloi;)  "  Reading  is  seeing  by  proxy — is  learning  indirectly 
through  another  man's  faculties  instead  of  directly  through  one's 
own  faculties."— (H.Spencer,)  "Writing  is  the  art  of  describing 
certain  figures  symboUcal  of  the  sounds  used  by  man  as  signs  to 
convey  his  sensations,  thoughts,  and  emotions  to  others;  read- 
ing, the  art  of  translating  these  figures  into  the  sounds  of  which 
they  are  the  symbols." — (H.  Mavhew.) 

'  "  The  great  sources  of  wisdom  are  experience  and  observa- 
tion. To  open  and  fix  the  eyes  upon  what  passes  without  and 
within  us  is  the  most  iruitful  study.  Books  are  useful  chiefly  as 
they  help  us  to  interpret  what  we  see  and  experience.    When 
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reading  and  writing  are  mere  substitutes— valuable,  un- 
questionably, where  the  more  natural  and  direct  ways 
cannot  be  employed,  but  not  to  be  compared  with  them 
when  they  can  be  brought  into  play.^ 

No  amount  of  mere  intellectual  knowledge  will  render 
,    a   man   educated,  in  any  high   or  proper  sense  of  the 

they  absorb  men  as  they  sometimes  do,  and  turn  them  from  the 
observation  of  nature  and  life,  they  generate  a  learned  folly  for 
which  the  plain  sense  of  the  illiterate  could  not  be  excbanged 
but  at  great  loss."— (W.  E.  CniNKiNe.)  "  Books  are,  no  doubt, 
very  useful  helps  to  knowledge,''  but  they  are  not  in  any  case 
"the  primary  and  natural  sources  of  culture  ....  The  original 
and  proper  sources  of  knowledge  are  not  hooks,  but  life  ex- 
perience, personal  thinking,  feeling  and  acting."— (Pro£  Blackib.) 
*'  All  that  is  communicable  by  literary  means  admits  of  being  as 
well  if  not  more  forcibly  conveyed  viiia  voce  provided  the  parties 
in  communion  be  not  far  removed  from  each  other.  Proximity, 
it  should  be  remembered,  is  all  that  is  essential  in  this  respect 
for  the  prosecution  of  oral  intercourse ;  and  when  that  condition 
1  be  complied  with,  it  surely  must  be  absurdly  idle  to  have 
r  -    - "     -"n  which  is  of  use  only  in 


direct  means  to  knowledge  when  direct  means  fail ; 
seeing  through  other  men  what  yon  cannot  see  for  yourselE" — 
(H.  Spencer,)  "  Instruction  by  the  living  voice  as  more  natural 
is  more  impressive.  Hearing  rouses  the  attention  and  keeps  it 
alive  far  more  effectually  than  reading  ....  Orai  instruction  is 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  education  of  principal  importance ;  and 
written  ought  therefore  at  first  only  to  be  brought  in  as  a  sub- 
sidiary."— (SirW.  Hamilton.)  "  I  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming 
....  that  a  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing,  far  from  being  the 
base,  is  rather  the  elaborate  capital  of  the  pillars  of  wisdom  ;  and 
that  instead  of  tending  to  educe  the  powers  of  the  young  mind, 
it  serves  like  the  bandages  applied  by  old  women  to  the  mfant's 
hody,  only  to  impede  and  cripple  its  natural  vigour  and  develop- 
ment."—(H.  Mayhew.)  "Strange  to  say,  what  we  consider  to 
be  the  elements  of  all  learning,  reading  and  writing,  the  Spartan 
was  under  no  necessity  to  learn  unless  his  political  position 
compelled  him  to  do  so.  They  did  not  leam  from  books,  hut  by 
oral  communication,  and  everything  by  heart.  Thus  they  learned 
by  rote  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  and  a  great  part  of  the  most  re- 
nowned poetical  works,  especially  of  Homer,  whereby  they 
naturally  obtained  a  rich  supply  of  ideas."— {A,  OPPi.EE,L«(itr« 
OH  Education.) 
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'  The  test  of  education  is  action,  and  the  educated 
man  is  he  who  has  all  his  faculties  strong;  and  active,  so 
that  he  can  perform  his  part  rightly  and  efficiently  in 
the  world.^     The  honest,  the  truthful,  the  upright  man 

'  -'You  wiil  wonder,  perhaps,  that  I  put  learning  laat,  espe- 
cially if  I  tell  you  I  think  it  the  least  ....  this  being  almost 
that  alone  which  is  thought  of  when   people  talk  of  education. 

.  ■  .  Reading,  writing,  and  learning,  I  allow  to  be  necessary, 
bnt  yet  not  the  chief  business.  I  imagine  you  would  think  him 
a  very  foolish  fellow  that  should  not  value  a  virtuous  or  a  wise 
man  infinitely  before  a  great  scholar.  Not  but  I  think  learning 
a  great  help  to  both  in  well-discipUned  minds,  but  yet  it  must 
be  confessed  aiso  that  in  others  not  so  disposed  it  helps  them 

only  to  be  more  foolish  or  worse  men Learning  must  be 

had,  but  in  the  second  place  as  subservient  only  to  greater 
qualities." — fJoHN  Locke.)  "  Locke  was  not  like  the  pedants  of 
his  own  or  other  ages,  who  think  that  to  pour  their  wordy  book 
learning  into  the  memory  is  the  true  discipline  of  childhood. 
The  culture  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  in  their  most 
extensive  sense,  the  health  of  the  body,  the  accomplishments 
which  common  utility  or  social  custom  has  rendered  invaluable, 
enter  into  his  idea  of  the  best  model  education  jointly  at  least 
with  any  knowledge  that  can  be  imparted  by  books.  The 
ancients  had  «-ritten  in  the  same  spint  in  Xenophon,  in  Plato, 
in  Aristotle.  The  nohle  conception  which  Milton  has  expressed 
of  forming  the  perfect  man  is  always  predominant  over  mere 
literary  instruction,  if,  indeed,  the  latter  can  be  said  to  appear 
at  all  in  their  writings  on  this  subject."— (Hallam.) 

'  "  The  best  educated  man  yon  will  often  find  to  be  the 
artisan,  at  all  rates  the  man  of  business.     For  why  ?     He  has 

put  forth  liis  hand  and  operated  on  nature The  worst 

educated  man  is  usually  your  man  of  fortune.  He  has  not  put 
forth  his  hand  upon  anything  except  his  bell-rope." — (T.  Car- 
LYt,E.)  "  Men  assume  that  the  general  goodness  of  education  ia 
to  be  tested  by  the  quantity  of  knowledge  acquired,  whereas  it 
is  to  be  much  more  truly  tested  by  the  capacity  for  using  the 
knowledge  —  by  the  extent  to  which  the  knowledge  gained  has 
been  turned  into  faculty,  so  as  to  be  available  both  for  the  pur- 
poses of  life,  and  for  the  purposes  of  independent  investigation.'' 
— (H,  Spencer,)  "  The  discipline  which  does  good  to  the  mind 
is  that  in  which  (he  mind  is  active,  not  that  in  which  it  is 
passive."— (J.  S.  Mill.)  "  It  is  cot  by  the  mere  amount  of  know- 
ledge  communicated,  but  by  the  amount  of  thought  that  such 
knowledge  calls  into  activity  that  the  mind  is  exercised  and 
developed. "^(jlflOK.)    "Action  and  not  knowledge  is  man's 
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I — he  who  has  all  his  desires  and  passions  under  due 
■  control,  who  has  his  physical  and  mental  powers  in 
•proper  action — is  an  educated  man,  though  he  may 
Fnever  have  learned  to  either  read  or  write.'  The  shep- 
herd  on   the  hill-side,  the  weaver  at  his  loom,  or  the 


^^^     sober 
^^L   his 


destiny  and  duty  in  this  life."^(Dean  Mansel.)  "  Not  what  I 
have  but  what  I  do  is  my  kiogdom." — {Cahlvle.)  "  Action  alone 
gives  a  man  a  life  worth  living."^  H  el mholtz.)  "  Directly  or 
indirectly  every  sensation  ia  completed  in  au  action,  and  Uiub 
action  is  the  pole-stax  of  even  the  most  wide -wandering  specu- 
lation."- (G.  H.  Lewes.)  "  All  knowledge  which  is  rot  followed 
by  action  is  unprofitable  and  imperfect,  like  a  beginning  without 
an  end,  or  a  foundation  without  a  superstructure." — (Cicero.) 
"  Among  the  chief  objects  of  education  is  to  fit  men  for  actual 
life,  aad  enable  tbem  to  understand  and  take  part  in  the  daily 
business  of  common  men." — (Dr.  Smiles.) 

1  "  The  mind  trained  to  observe  nature,  animate  and  inani- 
mate,  to  watch  ordinary  social  arrangements,  to  classify  what  it 
has  observed,  to  trace  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  to  reflect 
on  consequences  of  different  kinds  of  action,  to  guide  its  con- 
duct accordingly,  to  forego  immediate  enjoyments  for  the 
greater  good  to  one's  self  and  to  others,  may  be  produced 
without  reading  or  writing,  and  is  a  far  nobler  product  of 
education  than  the  mere  power  to  read  and  write,  however  neat 
the  penmanship  or  correct  the  pronunciation,  or  perfect  the 
spelling." — (Dr.  W.  B.  Hodgson  )  "  Briodiey  and  Stephenson 
did  not  learn  to  read  and  write  until  they  reached  manhood, 
and  yet  they  did  great  works  and  lived  manly  lives.  John' 
Hunter  could  barely  read  or  write  when  he  was  twenty  years 
old,  though  he  could  make  tables  and  chairs  with  any  carpenter 
in  the  trade."  —  (Dr.  Smiles.)  "The  labourer  who  possesses 
property,  whether  he  can  read  and  wnte  or  not,  has,  as  Mr. 
Laing  remarks  ("Norway'')  an  educated  mind;  he  has  fore- 
thought, caution,  and  reflection  guiding  every  action;  he  knows 
the  value  of  restraint,  and  is  in  the  constant  habitual  practice  of 
it." — 0.  S.  Mill.)  "  If  a  man  loves  truth,  admires  justice, 
respects  his  fellow  men,  renders  obedience  to  those  in  authority, 
is  industrious  in  his  calling,  such  an  one  is  educated  though  he 
may  not  be  able  to  read  or  write." — (/inon.)  "  Everyone  observes 
from  time  to  time  how  much  more  valuable  to  himself  and 
others  is  the  workman  who,  though  unable  to  read,  is  diligent, 
sober,  and  honest,  than  is  the  well-taught  workman  who  breaks 
his  engagements,  spends  days  in  drinking,  and  neglects  his 
ikmily." — (H,  Spencer)  "A  man  may  have  a  good,  sound 
knowledge  of  the  universe  within  and  without  him,  and  still 
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cobbler  in  his  stall  may,  in  every  true  and  proper  sense 
of  the  term,  be  more  educated  than  one  who  may  have 
taken  degrees  at  an  university.^ 

So  long  as  men  mistake  the  means  for  the  end,  or  fix 
their  attention  upon  what  are  merely  the  means  of 
education,  while  the  true  end  of  it  is  lost  sight  of,  so 
long  will  it  be  defective   and   bad.*     When  what  are 

have  no  knowledge  even  of  the  alphabet." — (H.  Mayhew.I  "  All 
sorts  of  wisdom  and  useful  knowledge  may  be  obtained  by  a 
plain  man  of  sense  without  what  is  commonly  called  learning," 

— (HORNE  TOOKE.) 

'  "  In  the  education  of  youth,  forming  the  manners  is  much 
more  necessary  than  furnishing  their  minds.  The  youth  In  after 
life  will  reap  more.from  having  learnt  the  great  art  of  managing 
his  temper,  governing  his  passions,  and  guiding  his  foibles, 
than  he  could  expect  from  tiie  best  acquaintance  with  all  the 
systems  of  aucient  and  modern  philosophy." — (Sydnev  Smith.) 
"  There  are  many  youths  who  leave  school  and  college  full  of 
the  learning  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  who,  as  regards 

the   use   of    their   own   hands,   are   almost   helpless In 

gerunds  and  participles  the  '  double  first  class  '  man  may  be 
profound,  but  in  the  use  of  his  eyeK— in  the  faculty  of  common 
observation — he  may  be  inferior  to  a  ploughman:  though  he 
may  have  taken  the  highest  honours,  he  will  sometimes  in 
common  matters  be  found  beneath  the  level  of  the  smith,  the 
carpenter,  or  the  navvy.  At  sea  he  is  a  land-lubber,  in  the 
country  a  cockney,  in  town  a  greenhorn,  in  science  an  igno- 
ramus, in  business  a  simpleton,  in  pleasure  a  milksop,  every- 
where out  of  his  element,  everywhere  at  sea,  in  the  clouds, 
adrift,  or  by  whatever  words  utter  ignorance  and  incapacity  are 
to  be  described." — (Dr.  Smiles.)  "The  knowledge  of  these 
things  (branches  of  learning)  tends  to  cultivate  and  form  your 
mind,  but  the  most  important  business  is  to  form  your  heart, 
that  is  to  make  jrou  an  honest  man.  As  such  you  will  abhor 
inJDstice,  lies,  pnde  and  avarice.  If  a  person,  though  possessed 
of  the  finest  understanding  and  greatest  knowledge,  should  be  a 
liar,  cruel,  proud,  and  covetous,  be  will  be  bated  and  detested 
by  every  human  creature,  and  shunned  like  a  wild  beast." — 
{Lord  CHESTEaFiEi-D.)  "Though  a  linguist  should  pride  himself 
to  have  all  the  tongues  that  Babel  cleft  the  world  into,  yet  if  he 
have  not  studied  the  solid  things  in  them  as  well  as  the  words 
and  lexicons,  he  were  nothing  so  much  to  be  esteemed  a  learned 
man  as  any  yeoman  or  tradesman  competently  wise  in  his 
mother  dialect  only,"-  (John  Milton.) 

*  "I  will  tell  you,  gentlemen,  what  has  been  the  practical 
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merely  means  of  education  are  mistaken  for  the  end,  orl 
when  something  is  regarded  as  the  end  which  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  end,  so  far  as  these  false  ends  differ  from 
the  true  one,  will  tJie  education  that  is  based  upon  them 
be  wrong.'     If  it  be  true,  as  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  says, 

error  of  the  last  twenty  years.  ...  It  has  been  the  error  of 
distracting  and  enfeebling  the  mind  by  an  unmeaning  profusion 
of  subjects ;  of  implying  that  a  smattering  m  a  dozen  branches 
of  study  is  not  shallowness,  which  it  really  is,  but  enlareement, 
which  it  is  not ;  of  considering  an  acquaintance  with  theleamed 
names  of  things  aud  persons,  and  the  possession  of  clever 
duodecimos,  and  attendance  on  eloquent  lectures,  and  member- 
ship with  scientific  institutions,  and  the  sight  of  the  experiments 
of  a  platform,  and  the  specimens  of  a  museu:p— that  all  this  was 
not  dissipation  of  mind,  but  progress.  All  things  now  are  to 
be  learned  at  once,  not  first  one  thing  then  another,  not  one 
well  but  many  badly. "^(J.  H.  Newman.)  "  Wisdom  and  infor- 
mation do  not  vary  together,  though  there  must  be  data  befora 
there  can  be  generahsation.yet  ungeneralised  data  accumulated 
in  excess  are  impediments  to  generalisation.  When  a  man's 
knowledge  is  not  in  order,  the  more  of  it  he  has  the  greater 
will  be  his  confusion  of  thought.  When  facts  are  not  organised 
into  faculty,  the  greater  the  mass  of  thera  the  more  will  the 
mind  stagger  along  under  its  burden,  hampered  instead  of 
helped  by  its  acquisitions." — (H.  Spencer).  "  We  take  a  very 
limited  view  indeed  of  this  great  subject  if  we  confine  education 
entirely  or  chiefly  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  or  even  to 
the  culture  of  the  intellectual  faculties.  That  system  is  deficient 
which  does  not  carry  on  along  with  these  a  careful  and  habitual 
culture  and  regulation  of  the  passions  and  emotions  of  the 
young.  .  .  .  Their  future  character  as  social  and  moral  beings 
will  be  greatly  influenced  by  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
taught  from  an  early  period  to  regulate  their  emotions  by 
directing  them  to  adequate  and  worthy  objects,  and  controlling 
them  by  the  great  principles  of  wisdom  and  virtue." — (Dr. 
Abe  Rc  ROMS  IE.) 

'  "  Among  the  errors  which  tend  to  corrupt  the  advancement 
of  learning,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  "  the  greatest  of  all  the  rest  is 
the  mistakmg  or  misplacing  of  the  last  or  farthest  end  of  know- 
ledge :  for  men  have  entered  into  a  desire  of  learning  and 
knowledge  sometimes  upon  a  natural  curiosity  and  inquisitive 
appetite;  sometimes  to  entertain  their  minds  with  variety  and 
delight ;  sometimes  for  ornament  and  reputation ;  and  some- 
times to  enable  them  to  a  victory  of  wit  and  contradiction  ;  and 
most  times  for  lucre  and  profession,  and  seldom  sincerely  to 
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that  "  not  what  knowledge  is  of  most  real  worth,  is 
the  consideration  ;  but  what  will  bring  most  applause, 
honour,  respect;  what  will  most  conduce  to  social 
position  and  influence  ;  what  will  be  most  imposing  : " 
and  if  "  to  get  above  some  and  be  reverenced  by  them, 
and  propitiate  those  who  are  above  us,  is  the  universal 
struggle,  in  which  the  chief  energies  of  life  are  sus- 
pended," the  education  which  has  these  for  its  end  must 
be  bad.'  "  As  throughout  life,"  he  continues,  "  not  what 
we  are  but  what  we  shall  be  thought  is  the  question  ;  so 

give  a  true  account  of  their  gift  of  reason  to  the  benefit  and  use 
of  men."  "The  world  at  present  is  going  examtnatioa  mad. 
We  are  gradually  ceasing  to  care  for  knowledge,  to  care  for 
learning;  the  one  thing  we  do  care  for  is  to  pass  examinations." — 
(Prof.  Huxley.)  "  Too  often  the  preparation  for  examination  is 
made  to  take  the  place  of  education,  insomucb  that  the  object 
aimed  at  is  commonly  not  that  a  young  man  should  pass 
through  a  well  ordered  course  of  study  under  the  direction  of 
able  instructors,  and  thereby  gain  knowledge  and  mental  power 
so  much  as  that  he  shall  be  prepared  to  pass  certain  examina- 
tions, a  very  diifereat  matter."— (Dr.  R.  Qoain.)  Speaking  of 
cramming,  the  Times,  in  a  leading  article,  says,  "  The  principle  of 
the  crammer,  like  that  of  the  trainer  of  race-horses,  is  to  sub- 
ordinate everything  to  the  matter  in  hand.  It  is  not  for  him  to 
attend  to  such  trifles  as  thoroughness  or  the  development  of 
the  mind.  He  has  to  make  men  pas.s  their  examination,  and  to 
secure  this  be  strives  to  give  them  the  precise  intellectual  food 
they  want.  No  other,  and  no  more.  ...  It  must  be  concen- 
trated, and  if  must  contain  nothing  superflaous."  "  It  must  be 
recollected  that  examinations  are  a  means,  not  an  end ;  that  a 
good  education,  a  sound  and  liberal  cultivation  of  the  faculties, 
is  the  object  at  which  we  ought  to  aim.  The  knowledge  which 
is  acquired  for  the  purpose  of  an  examination  merely  is  often  of 
little  value  or  effect  as  mental  culture,  compared  with  that 
knowledge  which  is  pursued  for  its  own  sake." — (Dr.  Whewell.) 
'  "  If  a  man's  views  centre  only  in  the  applause  of  others,  if 
he  pants  after  popularity  and  fame,  not  regarding  how  he  comes 
by  it,  if  his  passion  for  praise  urges  him  to  stretch  himself 
beyond  the  line  of  his  capacity,  and  to  attempt  things  to  wliich 
he  is  unequal,  to  condescend  to  mean  acts  and  low  dissimulation 
for  the  sake  of  a  name,  his  ambition  then  becomes  vanity." — 


evil  passions  in  order  to  attain  them.     Hence  come  disappointed 


so 
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in  education  the  question  is  not  the  intrinsic  value  of 
knowledge  so  much  as  its  extrinsic  effects  on  others." 

One  of  the  evils  resulting  from  these  mistaken  or 
contracted  views  on  the  subject  of  education  is,  that 
people  fail  to  see  the  value  and  importance  of  it,  and  it 
does  not  sufficiently  commend  itself  to  their  attention.^ 
Men  judge  of  what  it  can  do  from  what  it  has  done, 
and  is  doing,  whereas  the  imperfect  education  that  at 
present  prevails  can  give  little  idea  of  what  may  be 
accomplished  by  it,  if  more  intelligently  and  systemati- 
cally carried  out.^  As  at  present  conducted  it  does  not 
prevent  crime,  for  we  find  men  of  education  among  our 
criminals  ;  it  does  not  specially  fit  and  prepare  for  the 

ambition,  jealousy,  grief  from  loss  of  fortune,  wounded  self-love, 
and  a  thousand  other  mental  tortures  leading  often  to  insanity." — 

'  "  Speak  of  the  various  errors  of  education  and  the  false 
principles  that  are  afloat  in  the  world,  and  you  are  answered 
that,  after  all,  experience  shows  that  the  generality  of  men  turn 
out  very  well  under  the  system.  Do  they  ?  1  reply  i  comnare 
the  lives  of  Christiana  with  the  Gospel  standard,  a 
contrast  is  exhibited.  ...  A  man's  clothes  may  well  fit  him 
when  they  are  made  to  his  measure.'— (Archbishop  Whately.) 
"Many  speak  of  the  inulihty  of  improving  the  people  by  meajis 
of  education.  If  by  education  they  mean  only  instruction  in 
reading  and  writing,  that  may  well  be  true  ;  if  they  mean  only 
such  training  as  they  get  at  a  school,  it  may  still  in  great 
measure  hold  good  \  but  if  they  mean  the  training  possible  to  be*' 
given  to  them  by  the  combined  eflbrts  of  parents,  teachecsi' 
and  associates,  it  is  most  distinctly  false." — (Anon^ 

'  "  Whoever  thinks  that  the  wretched  education  which  man-' 
kind  as  yet  receive  calls  forth  their  mental  powers  (except  those 
of  a  select  few)  in  a  sufRdent,  or  even  tolerable  degree,  must  be 
easily  satisfied. — (J.  S.  Mill.)  "The  ordinary  education  of  the 
day  system  at  icalTy  leaves  undeveloped  a  vast  amount  of 
mentality  in  the  race."— (Dr.  H.  Mauuslev.)  "  What  a  bound- 
less outlook  that  of  schools  and  of  improvement  in  school 
methods  and  school  purposes,  which  in  these  ages  lie  hitherto 
all  superannuated,  and  to  a  frightful  degree  inapplicable." — 
(T.  Cahlvle.)  "  The  subject  of  education,  instead  of  being  ex- 
hausted, has,  as  yet,  attracted  but  little  of  the  attention  which  " 
must  have  before  the  world  can  be  enUghtened  and  saved." 
(B.  Pabsons.) 
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active  duties  of  life,  for  we  find  men  of  education  to 
frequently  fail  here ;  nor  does  it  always  teach  men  to 
lead  active,  industrious,  moral,  and  useful  lives.^  This 
is  owing  to  mistaken  ideas  with  regard  to  the  end  and 
purpose  of  education — to  people  not  being  directly  edu- 
cated and  trained  for  their  several  duties  and  callings 
in  life.^  If  people  were  educated  to  habits  of  industry 
and  economy  there  would  be  less  of  indolence,  poverty, 

^  **  Crime,  small  and  great,  can  only  be  truly  stayed  by  edu- 
cation—not the  education  of  the  intellect  only,  which  is  on  some 
men  wasted,  and  for  others  mischievous,  but  education  for  the 
heart  which  is  alike  good  and  necessary  for  alL'' — Qohn  Ruskin.) 
**  I  am  satisfied  that  the  curse  of  juvenile  crime  is  not  the  ab- 
sence of  education,  and  that  any  education  of  the  children  of 
the  labouring  classes  that  is  not  accompanied  with  industrial 
training,  and  their  actual  employment  in  manual  and  useful 
labour  will  entirely  fail  in  checking  the  growth  of  crime." — (Mary 
Carpenter.)  "  Elementary  instruction,  so  far  as  reading  and 
writing  go,  does  not  tend  to  the  diminution,  but  rather  to  the  in- 
crease of  crime." — (Dr.  Draper.)  "  A  labourer  who  can  spell 
his  newspaper  and  talk  dictatorially  of  the  rights  of  man  may, 
for  all  that,  be  a  very  bad  ploughman ;  and  the  girl  who  can  write 
a  wretched  scrawl,  or  study  a  cheap  novel  may  be  quite  unable 
to  make  good  porridge,  or  even  to  boil  vegetables  properly." — 
(Dr.  Halton.)  **  Men  meet  with  comparisons  between  the  number 
of  criminals  who  can  read  and  write,  and  the  number  who  can- 
not ;  and,  finding  the  numbers  who  cannot  greatly  exceed  the 
numbers  who  can,  they  accept  the  inference  that  ignorance  is  the 
cause  of  crime.  It  does  not  occur  to  them  to  ask  whether  other 
statistics  similarly  drawn  up  would  not  prove  with  like  conclu- 
siveness that  crime  is  caused  by  absence  of  ablutions,  or  by  lack 
of  clean  linen,  or  by  bad  ventilation,  or  by  want  of  a  separate  bed- 
room."— (H.  Spencer.)  "  In  London,  in  winter,  when  severe 
frost  puts  a  stop  to  various  kinds  of  out-door  labour,  troops  of 
able-bodied  workmen  sometimes  appear  in  the  streets  howling 
for  help  to  stay  starvation  ;  men  generally  earning  ample  weekly 
wages,  but  spending  every  farthing  before  the  end  of  the  week, 
and  much  of  it  in  the  public  house  for  gin  and  tobacco — an  ex- 
hibition of  improvidence  more  like  that  of  brutes  than  men." — 
(Dr.  N.  Arnott.) 

*  "  Warum  fehlt  in  alien  Wissenschaften  und  Kiinsten  so  sehr 
an  Erfindem  und  selbstdenkenden  Kopfer  ?  Diese  Frage  wird 
am  besten  durch  eine  andere  Frage  beantwortet ;  Warum  werden 
wir  nicht  besser  erzogen  ?  " — (Lessing.) 
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and  misery  among  them ;  if  they  were  trained  to  govern 
their  passions  there  would  be  less  of  vice,  drunkenness, 
violence ;  if  they  were  taught  to  respect  their  neigh- 
bour's property  there  would  be  fewer  acts  of  dishonesty  ; 
and  if  they  were  instructed  in  their  relations  and  duties 
to  others,  more  friendly  feelings  would  prevail,^ 

Each  individual  may  be  regarded  as  coming  into 
the  world  with  certain  possibilities  of  life  and  work — 
as,  under  certain  conditions  and  circumstances  that  are 
possible  to  him,  being  able  to  reach  a  certain  period  of 
life,  and  to  accomplish  a  certain  amount  of  work.^  The 
possibilities  are  the  highest  limits  possible  for  the  indi- 
vidual to  attain  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances, and  the  more  nearly  he  comes  to  the  attain- 
ment of  these,  the  nearer  he  is  to  the  accomplishment 

1  "  Men  have  yet  to  learn  that  there  is  no  degradation  in  tho 
hardest  manual,  or  the  humblest  servile  labour  when  it  is  honest 
But  there  is  a  degradation,  and  that  deep  in  extravagance,  in 
bribery,  in  indolence,  ia  pride,  in  taking  places  they  are  not  fit 
for,  or  in  coining  places  for  which  there  is  no  need." — (J.  RusKtN.) 

' "  The  Deity  has  measured  out  to  his  creatures  each  his 
measure  of  life,  and  left  him  to  the  freedom  of  his  own  will  and 
the  regulation  of  his  own  reason." — (Dr.  John  Brown.)  "Our 
constitution  is  put  in  our  own  power.  We  are  charged  with  it, 
and  therefore  are  responsible  for  any  disorder  or  violation  of  it." 
— (Bishop  Butler).  "  DieVorsehunghat  gewoUtdassder  Mensch 
das  Gute  aus  sich  selbgt  herausbringen  soli  imd  spricht,  so  zu 
Bagen  zum  Menschen  '  Gehe  in  die  Welt '  so  etwa  kijnnte  der 
Schopfer  den  Menschen  anreden  '  ich  hahe  dich  ausgeriistet  mit 
alien  Anlagen  zum  Guten.  Dir  kbmmt  es  zu,  sie  zu  entwickehi 
und  so  hiingt  dein  eignes  Gluck  und  Ungliick  von  dir  selbst  ab.' " 
—  (Kant.)  "Every  individual  has  a  station  and  a  sphere  of 
duties  connected  with  that  station  which  belongs  to  him  alone 
of  all  the  individuals  by  whom  he  is  surrounded  ....  and  the 
trust  committed  to  each  individual  is  precisely  the  due  and 
exact  fulfilment  of  the  duties  of  that  particular  sphere  which  ha 
thus  feels  to  be  occupied  by  him,  and  which  he  knows  to  belong 
to  htm  and  not  to  any  other  of  all  the  creatures  that  exist," — 
(MainiQl  of  Conduct^  "  Every  hour  in  a  man's  life  has  its  own 
special  work — work  possible  for  it  and  for  no  other  hour  within 
the  allotted  span  of  years,  and  once  gone  it  will  not  retom." — 
(Sir  Noel  Paton.) 
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lie  purposes  for  which  he  was  sent  into  the  world. 

The  great  aim  and  endeavour  of  each  individual  ought 
therefore  to  be  to  make  the  most  of  his  life,  to  turn  his 
talents  and  opportunities  to  the  best  account  ;•  and  to 
enable  him  to  do  this  is  the  end  in  view  in  education.' 

The  effect  of  education  on  any  faculty  is  to  strengthen 
it,  and  to  enable  it  to  continue  longer  in  a  state  of 
activity  than  it  could  otherwise  do,  thus  rendering  it 
more  able  and  efficient  for  the  performance  of  the  duties 
that  devolve  upon  it."  In  every  child  we  have  always, 
and  first  of  all,  activity.*     At  first  we  have  it  in  the 


'  "  Dies  brevis  et  opus  multum  et  Paterfamilias  urget,''  "  We 
ought  to  be  able  to  say  as  Richter  did,  I  have  made  as  much  of 
myself  as  could  be  made  of  the  stuff,  and  ao  man  should  require 
more." — (Dr.  Smiles.)  "  There  is  a  tendency  to  look  upon  life  as 
a  less  important  thing  than  it  is,  to  allow  the  unceasing  roand  of 
toil  to  crush  out  tbe  oatural  elasticity  of  manhood  and  woman- 
hood, to  make  the  aims  low,  and  to  banish  that  idea  of  nobility 
which  should  animate  strong  and  healthy  natures." — (H.G.  Reid.) 
"  Alt  these  duties  (connected  with  his  place  in  life)  must  be  done 
by  him  under  an  impression  that  they  form  the  task  which  Divine 
wisdom  has  assigned  bim,  and  when  so  done  they  assume  their 
tme  and  high  character,  of  services  done  not  to  men  only  and  for 
the  things  of  this  world  but  services  done  to  God." — {Manual  of 
Conduct.)  "  It  is  after  all  the  real  unhappiness  of  a  man  that  he 
cannot  work,  that  he  cannot  get  his  destiny  as  a  man  fulfilled." 
— (T.  Carlyle.) 

'  "  We  may  define  education,"  says  Prof,  Grote,  "  to  be  the 
placing  of  the  growing  human  creature  in  such  circumstances  of 
direction  and  restraint,  as  shall  make  the  most  of  him,  or  enable 
bim  to  make  the  most  of  himself."  "  All  the  advantages  or  mis. 
carriages  of  a  man's  life  are  in  a  great  measure  dependent  on 
education." — (Bishop  Butler.) 

•  "The  perfection  or  full  development  of  a  power  is  in  propor- 
tion to  its  capacity  of  free,  vigorous,  and  continued  action  ;"  and 
"to  cultivate  harmoniously  our  various  faculties  is  simply  to 
enable  them,  by  exercise,  to  energise  longer  and  stronger  without 
painful  effort." — (Sir  W.  Hamilton.)  "  It  is  an  element  in  every 
man's  professional  acquirement  to  be  able  to  continue  without 
fetigue,  the  activity  of  some  special  organ  much  longer  than 
would  be  possible  without  a  special  education." — (Prof.  Bain.) 

'  "Movement  precedes  sensation,"  and  "enters  as  a  com- 
ponent part  into  every  one  of  the  senses." — (Prof.  Bain.)    "The 
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limbs,  then  in  the  senses,  afterwards  in  the  emotions,  the 
will,  and  the  intellectual  powers.^  It  is  the  business  of 
education  to  cultivate  and  direct  this  activity.^  It  seeks 
to  direct  it  into  proper  channels,  and  to  concentrate  it 
upon  the  work  in  hand  ;  it  being  characteristic  of  all 
untrained  effort  that  much  of  it  is  expended  upon  un- 
necessary operations  that  frequently  retard  or  hinder  the 
result  that  is  intended  to  be  brought  about,^    It  enables 


mobility  displayed  in  the  first  stage  of  iufant  existence  is  known 
to  be  very  great  \  and  it  continues  to  be  shown  in  an  exuberant 
degree  all  through  childhood  and  early  youth." — (Ditto).  "  The 
infant  is  endowed  with  a  spontaneous  activity  ;  it  moves, 
struggles,  and  throws  about  its  limbs  as  soon  as  it  is  born." — 
(Miss  YouMAMs.)  In  youth  ■'  there  is  a  redundant  amount  of 
energy  which  must  be  expended;  and  this,  if  it  find  not  an 
outlet  through  one  affection,  is  sure  to  find  it  through  another." 
—  (Sir  W.  Hamilton.)  "  Most  students,  at  one  time  or  other  of 
their  existence,  have  felt  the  imperious  demand  of  that  restless 
principle  in  man's  nature  which  calls  upon  each  son  of  Adam  to 
contribute  bis  share  to  the  vast  treasury  of  human  deeds." — 

'  "Zuerst  iibe  man  die  Sinne,  denn  das  Gedachtniss,  hierauf 
den  Veratand,  zuletzt  das  Urtheil,  ganz  so  wie  die  Wissenscbaft 
aelbst  durch  Induction  beginut,"— -<Comenius.) 

'  "  Its  actions  are  at  first  aimless  and  confused.  As  it  knows 
nothing,  of  course  it  can  do  nothing  ....  It  has  to  find  out  hy 
innumerable  trials  how  to  creep,  to  walk,  to  hold  things,  and  to 
feed  itself.  To  see  an  object  and  to  be  able  to  seize  it,  of  to  go 
and  get  it,  result  from  an  adjustment  of  visual  impressions  with 
muscular  movements,  which  it  has  taken  thousands  of  ex- 
periments to  bring  under  control," — (Miss  Youmans.)  '•  The  aim 
of  education  is  to  employ  for  good  those  impulses  which  would 
otherwise  be  turned  to  evil." — (Sir  W.  Hamilton.)  "  What  is 
commonly  termed  education  is  nothing  more  than  the  art  of 
skilfully  guiding  this  natural  progress  so  as  to  form  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  combinations  in  which  wisdom  and  virtue 
consist."- (Dr.  T.  Brown.)  "Will,  in  the  highest  sense,  is 
activity  confined  to  the  proper  channels  by  a  few  great  leading 
principles."— (Prof.  Bain.) 

'  "  Education  teaches  us  to  direct  and  confine  our  efforts  to 
the  end  directly  in  view,  and  thus  to  economise  power." — 
(Anon.)  "  So  strong  is  the  tendency  for  other  parts  to  join  with 
the  one  immediately  called  upon  to  act,  that  we  often  find  it 
difticult  to  confine  the  energy  to  the  proper  locahty  ....  Thus, 
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t  th  its  hands,  always  dis- 

th  t  are  not  necessary  to  tbe 


I  determine  exactly  the  amount  of  energy  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  the  work  desired  to  be  done,  other- 
wise it  may  be  very  much  in  excess,  or  may  in  an  equal 
degree  fall  short  of  the  required  amount.^ 

By  means  of  training  a  faculty  is  brought  to  act  with 

an  in  feint  attempting 
plays  a.  great  many  n 
tbing  aimed  at."    '■  B  ^ 
encumbered  with  the       call  d  f        ympathies    of  irrelevant 
tnembere.    The  supp  f  th        accompaniments  is  the 

work  of  education,  and  th  d  tm  t  n  of  mature  life." — {Prof. 
Bain.)  "The  boy,  wh  fit  learn  g  to  write,  is  unable  to 
preveni  the  simultaneous  mot  on  of  ngue  and  legs,  which  are 
ludicrously  irrelevant  to  the  purpose  of  writing ;  but  be  leains  to 
keep  all  bis  organs  in  subjection,  and  only  tbe  eyes  and  hands 
active.  An  analogous  restriction  takes  place  in  tliinking.  A 
train  of  thought  is  kept  up  by  the  exclusion  of  all  suggestions 
which  are  not  pertiDenC,  and  tbe  power  of  the  thinker  is  pre- 
cisely his  power  of  concentration." — (G.  H.  Lewes.)  "The 
less  perfect  the  action  of  the  nervous  system,  the  more 
frequently  do  associate  motions  occur.  An  awkward  person  in 
performing  one  voluntary  movement  makes  many  others,  which 
are  produced  involuntarily  by  consensual  nervous  action.  It  is 
only  by  education  that  we  acquire  the  power  of  confining  the 
influence  of  volition  iu  the  production  of  voluntary  motions  to  a 
certain  number  of  nervous  fibres  issuing  from  the  brain." — (Dr. 
Mueller.)  "  It  is  the  character  of  an  emotional  stimulus  to 
impart  movement  to  a  number  of  organs  at  once."  "  Narrowing 
of  the  sphere  of  iuflueDce  of  a  sensational  or  active  stimulus 
is  one  of  the  effects  of  education." — (Prof.  Bain,) 

'  "  It  is  characteristic  of  skill,  and  is  one  of  the  acquisitions 
of  habit,  to  know  eitactiy  how  much  energy  or  nervous  force  is 
necessary  to  be  called  forth  on  any  given  occasion,  or  for  any 
given  object. "^(y^HDH.)  "Education  does  not  show  itself  so 
much  in  preparing  for  vehement  exertions,  as  in  giving  a  proper 
direction  to  the  active  impulses,  and  in  graduating  them  for 
deUcacy  of  execution.  The  fixing  of  the  exact  degree  of  power 
lo  be  put  forth  at  every  stage  of  a  work  of  skill,  is  one  of  the 
nice  points  of  volitional  acquirement."  "  In  tbe  fiiU-grown  pro- 
ficiency of  the  will  we  graduate  our  efforts  to  suit  the  work  to  be 
done." — (Prof,  Batn.)  John  Foster,  speaking  of  decision  of 
character,  says,  "  One  signal  advantage  possessed  by  a  mind  of 
this  character  is  that  its  passions  are  not  wasted.  The  whole 
measure  of  passion  of  which  anyone  with  important  tracsao- 
lions  before  him  is  capable,  is  not  more  than  euougb  to  supply 
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greater  ease  and  readiness,  so  that  its  machinery  ii 
to  speak,  put  in  motion  by  the  slightest  touch,  and  works 
naturally,  with  the  least  possible  strain  or  effort  In 
this  way,  the  individual  is  able  to  accomplish  a  much 
greater  amount  of  work  more  ably  and  efficiently,  and 
with  greater  ease  to  himself,  than  would  be  possible 
without  such  training.^ 

Education  is  thus  the  cultivation  of  power.*  By 
means  of  it,  the  most  complicated  and  difficult  opera- 
tions become  easy  and  natural,  and  even  a  number  of 
different  things  may  be  attended  to,  or  several  opera- 
tions performed  at  the  same  time  ;  as  in  the  case  of  the 

interest  and  energy  for  the  requisite  practical  exertions  ;  there- 
fore, as  little  as  possible  of  this  costly  flame  should  be  expended    | 
in  a  way  that  does  not  augment  the  force  of  action." 

'  "  The  object  of  education  is  to  economise  labour,  to  save 
force  and  effort.  It  is  the  man  trained  to  the  use  of  bis  limbs 
that  can  make  the  must  use  of  them,  and,  is  at  the  same  time,  the 
most  sparing  of  them.  Observe  a  trained  walker  cr  swimmer 
for  instance,  his  movements  are  all  easy  and  natural,  and  in 
consequence  graceful,  and  are  all  directed  to  enabling  him  to 
accomphsh  the  greatest  amount  of  work  with  the  least  effort. 
The  public  speaker,  in  the  same  way,  employs  every  artifice  to 
spare  Jiis  voice^  so  also  the  thinker.  Each  and  all  strive  to 
accomphsh  the  greatest  amount  of  work  at  the  least  expense  of 
effort."— (-i"""-) 

*  "  The  true  end  of  educatiou  ....  is  to  call  forth  power  oi 
every  kind ;  power  of  thought,  affection,  will,  and  outward 
action;  power  to  observe,  to  reason,  to  judge,  to  construe; 
power  to  adopt  good  ends  firmly  and  to  pursue  them  efficiently ; 
power  to  govern  ourselves  and  to  influence  others  ;  power  to 
gain  and  to  spread  happiness." — (Dr.  W.  E.  Channing.)  "  The 
very  comer-stone  of  an  education  intended  to  form  great  minds 
must  be  the  recognition  of  the  principle  that  the  object  is  to  call 
forth  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  intellectual  power,  and  to 
inspire  the  intensest  love  of  truth."— (J.  S.  Mill.)  "  Knowledge 
is  power,  principally  because  it  teaches  us  to  economise  our 
strength."— (Paxton  Hood.)  "Want  of  skill  ia  ever  loss  of 
power." — (Anon^  "  Defects  and  weakness  in  men's  understand- 
ings, as  well  as  other  faculties,  come  from  want  of  a  right 
their  own  minds ;  ,  ,  .  and  there  is  often  a  complaint  of  want 
of  parts,  when  the  fault  lies  in  want  of  a  due  improvement 
them."— (Locke.) 
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orator,  who,  while  his  mind  is  occupied  with  his  subject, 
is  also  able  to  clothe  his  ideas  in  proper  words — con- 
structing them  grammatically,  enunciating  them  pro- 
perly, and  accompanying  them  with  suitable  actions.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  want  of  education  is  want  of 
power,  for  the  faculties,  not  having  been  properly  edu- 
cated or  trained,  act  heavily,  laboriously,  awkwardly, 
and  hence  we  have  want  of  power,  indolence,  sloth.^ 
While  habit  makes  all  things  easy,  indolence  makes  all 
things  difficult ;  and  the  Deity  testifies  his  displeasure  at 
inaction  by  taking  away  the  power  from  those  faculties 
that  are  allowed  to  continue  in  a  state  of  inactivity.^ 

*  "  The  accomplished  orator  is  not  fettered  by  recurring  to  the 
laws  of  the  grammarian,  nor  the  canons  of  the  dialectician, 
though  it  was  by  being  habitually  trained  in  their  respective 
schools  that  he  acquired  both  his  accuracy  and  argument.  Yet 
while  he  is  speaking  it  never  occurs  to  him  that  there  are  such 
things  in  the  world  as  grammar  or  logic.  The  rules  are  become 
habits;  they  have  answered  their  end,  and  are  dismissed."- - 
(Hannah  More.)  "  From  what  cause  does  it  happen  that  a  good 
speaker  no  sooner  conceives  what  he  would  express  than  the 
letters,  syllables,  and  words  arrange  themselves  according  to 
innumerable  rules  of  speech,  while  he  never  thinks  of  those 
rules.  He  means  to  express  certain  sentiments ;  in  order  to  do 
this  properly  a  selection  must  be  made  of  the  materials  out  of 
many  thousands.  He  makes  this  selection  without  any  expense 
of  time  or  thought.  The  materials  selected  must  be  arranged 
in  a  particular  order,  according  to  innumerable  rules  of  gram- 
mar, logic,  and  rhetoric,  and  accompanied  with  a  particular  tone 
and  emphasis.  He  does  all  this  ....  without  thinking  of  any 
of  these  rules  and  without  breaking  one  of  them,"  simply  "  by 
habit." — (Dr.  Thomas  Reid.) 

*  Indolence  has  been  said  to  be  "  the  mother  of  all  the  vices  ; " 
and  Zimmerman  calls  it  "  the  hereditary  sin  of  humanity." — 
"  Experience  has  taught  me  that  indolence  in  young  persons  is 
so  directly  opposite  to  their  natural  disposition  to  activity,  that 
unless  it  is  the  consequence  of  bad  education,  it  is  almost  invari- 
ably connected  with  some  constitutional  defect.'* — (Fellenberg  ) 
"  Train  up  children  to  diligence,  if  ever  you  desire  that  they 
should  excel  in  anything.  Diligence  puts  almost  everything  into 
our  power ;  and  will,  in  time,  make  children  capable  of  the  best 
and  greatest  things.'* — (Archbishop  Tillotson.) 

*  "  Nature,*'  says  Goethe,  "  attaches  a  curse  upon  all  inac- 
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Indolence,  stoth,  or  want  of  activity,  is  the  great  source. 
of  error,  misery,  wretchedness,  crime.  Error  arises 
from  want  of  thought — from  disinclination  or  inability 
to  carry  out  a  train  of  thought  to  its  legitimate  conclu- 
sion— the  first  thought  that  enters  the  mind  being,  per- 
haps, seized  upon  and  adopted  as  the  true  one,  without 
any  attempt  to  test  it  by  the  principles  of  right  reason.' 
In  like  manner,  misery,  wretchedness,  crime,  may,  in 
most  cases,  be  traced  to  disinclination  to  honest  exer- 
tion, a  desire  for  short  and  easy  roads  to  enjoyment 
and  happiness,  or  to  mistaken  ideas  on  the  subject  of 
duty.* 

tion."  ''  If  we  neglect  our  faculties,  or  deprive  them  of  their 
objects,  we  weaken  the  organisation,''  and  "  give  rise  to  distresa- 
ing  diseaBes." — (G.  Combe.)  "  When  a  muscle,  or  set  of  muscles, 
in  a.  warm-blooded  aoimai  is  reduced  to  a  state  of  prolonged 
inactivity  from  whatever  cause,  its  supply  of  blood  Is  diminished 
and  its  spontaneous  decay  is  not  compensated  by  an  equally 
active  renewal,  so  that  in  time  the  characters  of  the  structure 
are  changed,  aud  its  distinguishing  properties  are  no  longer 
presented," — (Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter.)  ''I  have  known  several 
instances  in  which  the  muscles  of  a  limb  have  been  rendered 
weak  aud  powerless  for  months  in  consequence  of  their  incau- 
tious disuse.  .  .  .  The  same  law  pervades  the  whole  organism." 
—(Dr.  H.  Mivo.) 

'  "  Error,  when  more  closely  scrutinised,  is  found  not  so  much 
to  consist  iu  the  contradictory  activity  of  our  cognitive  faculties 

as  in  their  want  of  activity Error  first  commences  wbm   j 

thinking  is  remitted,  and  can,  in  fact,  only  gain  admission  in  J 
virtue  of  the  truth  which  it  contains ;  everv  error  is  perverted  I 
truth"— (Sir  W:  Hamilton.)    "  Slolh  .  .  .'is  a  cause  of  error  \ 
extremely  frequent  ....    We  feel  it  fatiguing  to  continue  our    ■ 
investigation,  therefore  we  do  not  pursue  it ;  but  as  it  is  morti- 
fying to  think  that  we  have  laboured  in  vain,  we  easily  admit 
the  flattering  illusion    that  we  have  succeeded.'  — (Crousaz.) 
"  The  fatal  tendency  of  mankind  to  leave  off  thinking  about  a 
thing  when  it  is  no  longer  doubtful,  is  the  cause  of  half  their 
errors. "^(J.  S.   Mill.)      "  It  is   more  from  carelessness  about 
truth  than  from  intentional  lying  that  there  is  so  much  falsehood 
in  the  world."— (Dr.  Johnson.) 

'  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  suffering  and  crime  wbicba 
exists  at  this  moment  in  civilised  Europe,  arises  simply  hrom'a 
people  not  understanding  this  truism^not  knowing  that  produce] 
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Frequently  we  may  remark  in  place  of  inactivity, 
activity  in  a  wrong  direction  ;  but  this  is  simply  owing 
to  want  of  activity  in  the  right  direction.  The  right 
faculties,  from  indolence  or  want  of  strength,  are  unable 
to  take  their  proper  place  among  their  neighbours,  and 
hence  their  work  falls  upon  others,  and  their  energies 
go  into  others. 

Every  power  and  faculty  of  man  requires  education 
in  order  to  the  due  performance  of  its  functions  ;  and 
according  to  the  education  which  it  has  received  will  its 
functions  be  performed  well  or  ill.^  Wherever  there  are 
two  ways  of  doing  a  thing — a  right  and  a  wrong,  a 

or  wealth  is  eternally  connected  by  the  laws  of  heaven  and  earth 
with  resolute  labour ;  but  hoping  in  some  way  to  cheat  or  abro- 
gate this  everlasting  law  of  life,  and  to  feed  where  they  have  not 

furrowed,  and  be  warm  where  they  have  not  woven The 

law  of  nature  is  that  a  certain  quantity  of  work  is  necessary  to 
produce  a  certain  quantity  of  good  of  any  kind  whatever.  If 
you  want  knowledge,  you  must  toil  for  it ;  if  food,  you  must  toil 
for  it ;  and  if  pleasure,  you  must  toil  for  it.  But  men  do  not 
acknowledge  this  law,  or  strive  to  evade  it,  hoping  to  get  their 
knowledge,  and  food,  and  pleasure  for  nothing;  and  in  this 
effort  they  either  fail  of  getting  them,  and  remain  ignorant  and 
miserable,  or  they  obtain  them  by  making  other  men  work  for 
their  benefit,  and  then  they  are  tyrants  and  robbers." — (J. 
RusKiN.)  "  All  pleasure  must  be  bought  at  the  price  of  pain  ; 
the  difference  between  false  pleasure  and  true  is  just  this:  for 
the  true  the  price  is  paid  before  you  enjoy  it ;  for  the  false  after 
you  enjoy  it.*'—  (John  Foster.) 

*  "The  fruits  of  the  earth  do  not  more  obviously  require  labour 
and  cultivation  to  prepare  them  for  our  use  and  subsistence  than 
our  faculties  demand  instruction  and  regulation  in  order  to 
qualify  us  to  become  upright  and  valuable  members  of  society, 
useful  to  others  or  happy  in  ourselves." — (Dr.  I.  Barrow.)  "  Not 
even  the  lowest  organ  in  the  body,  not  a  muscle  or  a  sense  can 
perform  its  function  without  having  undergone  a  lengthened  and 
elaborate  process  of  instruction.  The  hand,  the  ear,  the  eye, 
must  each  be  trained  and  taught ;  and  though  we  may  be  un- 
conscious of  this  education  it  has  as  really  been  received  as 
that  was  by  which  we  learned  to  read  or  to  write." — (Dr.  R.  Lee.) 
"  In  every  occupation  and  art  a  person  must  receive  previous 
instruction  and  discipline  in  order  to  the  practice  of  it ;  so  also 
to  the  practice  of  virtue." — (Aristotle.)  "  In  everything  demand- 
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better  and  a  worse,  a  skilled  and  an  unski 
business  of  education  to  impart  the  one,  am 
to  avoid  the  other.  The  right  way  of  doing  a  thing  is 
ever  the  best  way,  the  shortest  way,  the  easiest  way,  the 
way  that  is  most  becoming  and  most  fitting.  It  is  that 
which  is  effected  with  the  least  possible  expenditure  of- 
time  and  energy,  as  well  as  that  also  which  affords  the 
most  pleasure  and  satisfaction. 

Education  cannot,  indeed,  create  new  faculties,  but  it 
can  arouse  faculties  that  are  slumbering  uselessly,  and 
whose  existence  was  perhaps  unknown  and  undreamt 
of;  and  it  can  impart  right  training  to,  and  render 
useful  those  that  otherwise  might  be  worse  than  useless 
— evil  and  mischievous.'  It  is  for  the  highest  natures  that 
education  is  most  necessary,  because  they  are  most 
susceptible  of  iti  benefits,  and  best  manifest  its  effects.^ 

ing  strength  and  power  and  skill,  from  the  child,  the  ancient 
wrestler  and  the  soldier  to  the  advocate,  the  physician  and  the 
senator,  there  is  hut  one  process  of  training  men,  that  is,  by  long 
and  many  years  of  probation  and  toil.'' — (Albert  Barnes.) 
"  Gott  giebtuns  die  Seele  ;  aher  das  Genie  mussen  wirdurchdie 
Erziehung  beitommen."—  (Lessing.)  ''  As  man's  nature  rune 
either  to  herbs  or  seeds,  let  us  seasonably  water  the  one  and 
destroy  the  other."— (Bacon.) 

'  "  Education  creates  nothing ;  it  can  only  with  care  and  dili- 
gence bring  out  that  of  which  the  germs  already  exist."— (^bom.) 
"  Education  cannot  be  said  to  create  faculties ;  but  without  edu- 
cation those  faculties  slumber  uselessly  and  become  paralysed ; 
or  if  developed  they  exist  so  untrained  and  uncurbed  that  they 
rather  complete  the  confusion  of  theirpossessor,  than  add  at  all 
to  his  benefit  or  to  his  well  beiog."— (Paxton  Hood.)  "  I  con- 
sider a  human  soul  without  education  like  marble  in  a  quarry, 
which  shows  none  of  its  inherent  beauties  until  the  skill  of  the 
polisher  fetches  out  the  colours,  makes  the  surface  shine,  and 
discovers  every  ornamental  cloud,  spot,  and  vein  that  runs 
throughout  the  body  of  it.  Education,  after  the  same  manner, 
'  it  works  upon  a  noble  mind,  draws  out  to  view  every  latent 
:  and  perfection,  which,  without  such  helps,  are  never  able 
to  make  their  appearance." — (Addison.)  "  By  it  we  can  create 
new  circles  of  power,  make  others  fall  into  decay,  and  distribute 
the  human  forces  anew  so  as  to  adapt  them  more  expressly  " 
each  man's  necessities  and  position  in  life.'' — (Prof.  Bain.' 
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On  the  other  hand,  such  natures  suffer  most  from  want 
of  education,  and  become  most  debased  through  bad 
education.' 

There  is  no  fault  of  character  in  boy  or  girl  that  may 
not  be  destroyed,  or  at  least  rendered  harmless  if  right 
treatment  be  applied  to  it  in  time.*  Even  the  most 
powerful  and  deep-seated  passions  may  be  overcome  or 
indeed  rooted  out ;  and  that  which  naturally  tended  to 
evil  may  be  made  productive  only  of  good,"  Those  little 
displays  of  temper  or  passion  in  a  child  which,  under  a 
course  of  mismanagement  or  neglect,  will  produce  self- 
will,  rashness,  wrong-headedness  in  the  man,  may  be  so 
managed  as  to  develop  into  energy,  Jirmness,  decision, 
guided  by  right  reason.* 

'  "May  we  not  thus,  Adamantus,"  said  Socrates,  "assert  that 
it  ia  the  finest  natures  which  become  pre-eminently  wicked  under 
the  influence  of  a  bad  education  P  ....  It  appears  to  me  that  a 
feeble  nature  can  be  the  source  neither  of  good  nor  evil.  For  if 
the  disposition  which  we  have  agreed  to  consider  as  truly  philo- 
sophical meet  with  general  instruction,  it  must,  as  the  individual 
grows  up,  attain  to  all  excellence ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  such 
a  disposition  be  cradled  and  trained  amid  vicious  influences,  then, 
without  divine  interposition,  it  must  be  an  example  of  every 
wickedness." — (Plato,  Republic) 

'  "  Every  wrong  propensity  may  be  finally  subdued  or  con- 
siderably corrected,  every  right  one  may  be  assisted  by 
additional  motives  and  carried  on  to  yet  higher  perfection.  Even 
in  the  worst  characters  some  capacity  for  virtuous  improvement, 
of  which  no  vestige  has  yet  been  observed,  may  be  discovered 
or  drawn  forth  ;  and  upon  the  best  restraints  may  be  employed 
against  vicious  inclinations,  which  &om  the  mere  absence  of 
opportunity  have  not  hitherto  been  suspected." — (Dr.  Pahr.) 

'"  It  is  within  possibility  to  implant  and  root  up  the  most  deep- 
seated  of  human  passions  and  dispositions.  We  must  not  forget, 
however,  that  operations  so  revolutionary  are  not  performed 
without  a  considerable  cost,  and  that  more  than  one  such  rarely 
takes  place  in  a  single  life.  The  power  of  education  is  limited, 
because  the  upbuilding  force  is  itself  Umited." — (Prof.  Baim.) 

•  "  Left  to  itself  the  spirit  of  man  will  become  one  of  the  most 
unruly  things  in  the  world  ;  but  if  guided  aright  it  is  one  of  the 
most  tractable  powers  in  creation."— (B.  Parsons.)  "I,  too," 
says  Prof.  Teufelsdrbckh,"  acknowledge  the  all  but  omnipotence 
1  early  culture  and  nature ;  hereby  we  have  either  a  doddered 
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The  means  by  which  any  faculty  is  to  be  trained  and 
cultivated,  by  which  it  is  to  be  brought  to  perfection,  is 
exercise,'  Exercise  under  its  proper  laws  and  conditions, 
and  adapted  to  the  particular  faculty,  is  the  means  by 
which  it  is  to  be  improved  and  strengthened,  by  which  . 
it  is  to  be  educated.*     Each  faculty  has  its  appropriate  J 
exercise,  has  special  objects  or  subjects  on  which  it  ought  I 
to  be  exercised,  and  special  laws  and  conditions  regula- 
ting its  exercise.*    The  exercise  of  each  must,  therefore^  J 

dwarf  bush  or  a  high  towering,  wide  shadowing  tree ;  either  a.  il 
sick  yeEow  cabbage  or  an  edible  Imuriaat  green  one." — (T,  _ 
Carlvle.) 

''  Aa  fi-uits  ungralefiil  to  the  planter's  care, 
On  savage  stocks  inserted  learn  to  hear. 
The  surest  virtues  (bus  from  passions  shoot, 
Wild  nature's  vigour  working  at  the  root." — -(Pope.) 

1  "  To  the  well-being  of  the  higher  classes  of  animals,  a  certain  \ 
amount  of  exercise  of  their  various  parts  is  not  less  necess! 
than  their  nourishment ;  and  if  during  the  period  of  growth  ai 
exercise  be  withheld  by  any  cause,  the  body  never  acquires  its 
due  proportions  and  strength." — (Dr.  N.  Ahnott.)  "  Man  ia  a 
being  endowed  with  faculties  which  require  to  be  exercised  in 
order  to  attain  their  fall  development  and  maturity." — Q.  A, 
Langford.)  "We  are  bom  with'faculties  and  powers  capable  of 
almost  anything  ....  but  it  is  only  the  esercise  of  those  powers 
which  gives  us  ability  and  skill  in  anything,  and  leads  Us  towards 
perfection."— (Locke.)  "As  it  is  in  the  body  so  it  is  in  the  mind; 
practice  makes  it  as  it  is;  and  most,  even,  of  those  excellences 
which  are  looked  on  as  natural  endowments  will  be  found,  when 
examined  into  more  narrowly,  to  be  the  product  of  exercise,  and 
to  be  raised  to  that  pitch  only  by  repeated  actions." — (Ditto.) 
"  The  one  condition  under  which  all  powers,  and  consequently 
the  intellectual  laculries,  are  developed  is  exercise.  The  more  in- 
tense and  continuous  the  exercise,  the  more  vigorously  developed 
will  be  the  power." — (Sir  W.  Hamilton.) 

'  "  Cteteris  paribus,  the  power  of  an  organ  is  always  increased  . 
by  exercise,  not  carried  too  far  and  alternating  with  rest." — .J 
(J.   Mueller).     "The  mental  and  moral,  like  the  muscular/f 
powers  are  improved  only  by  being  used  "^(J.  S.  Mill.) 
proportion   as  all  the  faculties  are   exercised,  and   free   oppoiU 
tunity  afforded  for  their  full  manifestation,  does  education  iulfil 
its  purpose  and  intention."— (J.  A.  Langfokd.) 

'  "All  improvement  in  the  art  of  teaching  consists  ii 
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be  appropriate  to  its  nature  and  condition,  be  directed 
upon  the  objects  proper  to  it,  and  be  in  conformity  with 
the  laws  to  which  it  is  subject^  It  must  be  strictly  pro- 
portioned to  its  strength  and  power  of  endurance, 
beginning  with  what  is  easy  and  simple,  and  rising  by 
degrees,  as  power  is  acquired,  to  what  is  more  difficult 
and  more  complicated.*     In  each  case  there  is  a  certain 

regard  to  the  various  circumstances  that  facilitate  acquirement, 
or  lessen  the  number  of  repetitions  for  a  given  effect.     Much  is 

Eossible  in  the  way  of  economising  the  plastic  power  of  the 
uman  system  ;  and  when  we  have  pushed  this  economy  to  the 
utmost  we  have  made  perfect  the  art  of  education  in  one  leading 
department.  It  is  thus  necessary  that  the  consideration  of  all 
the  known  conditions  that  favour  or  impede  the  plastic  growth 
of  the  system  should  be  searching  and  minute." — (Prof.  Bain.) 

^  "  Exercises  are  of  great  efficacy  in  teaching,  but  few  have 
observed  that  they  should  not  only  be  prudently  appointed,  but 
prudently  changed.  For  as  Cicero  well  remarks  *  faults  as  well 
as  faculties  are  generally  exercised  in  exercises,'  whence  a  bad 
.habit  is  sometimes  acquired  and  insinuated  together  with  a  good 
one." — (Bacon.) 

*  In  mechanical  acquisition,  says  Prof.  Bain,  "  the  moments 
of  greatest  bodily  vigour  and  freshness  are  to  be  chosen  for 
discipline.  In  the  next  place  the  exercise  ought  not  to  be  con- 
tinued too  long  at  a  time;  when  the  muscles  and  brain  are 
once  thoroughly  fatigued,  the  plasticity  is  at  an  end,  and 
nothing  is  gained  by  persisting  farther."  Lastly,  the  lessons 
ought  not  to  be  too  short,  that  is  to  say  a  certain  time  is 
requisite  to  get  the  body  into  the  set  that  the  exercises  require. 
Scarcely  any  exercise  of  less  than  half  an  hour's  duration  will 
take  a  decided  hold  of  the  system." — (Prof.  Bain.)  "We 
should  from  the  very  commencement  be  on  our  guard  against 
tasks  of  too  difficult  or  too  easy  a  nature ;  for  if  too  great  a 
burden  be  imposed,  in  the  diffident  temper  you  will  check  the 
buoyancy  of  hope ;  in  the  self-confident  you  will  excite  an  opinion 
whereby  it  will  promise  itself  more  than  it  can  accomplish  ;  the 
consequence  of  which  will  be  sloth.  But  in  both  dispositions 
it  will  happen  that  the  trial  will  not  answer  the  expectation,  a 
circumstance  which  always  depresses  and  confounds  the  mind. 
But  if  the  task  is  of  too  trivial  a  kind  there  will  be  a  serious 
loss  on  the  total  progress." — (Lord  Bacon.)  "  Though  the 
faculties  of  the  mind  are  improved  by  exercise,  yet  they  must 
not  be  put  to  a  stress  beyond  their  strength.  .  .  .  The  mind  by 
.being  engaged  in  a  task  beyond  its  strength,  like  the  body 
strained  by  lifting  at  a  weight  too  heavy,  has  often  its  force 
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rate  of  acquisition  which  has  to  be  observed  in  order  tol 
obtain  the  greatest  amount  of  progress  with  the  leastl 
amount  of  practice.'  At  first  the  exercise  should  bej 
continued  only  for  a  short  time,  and  resumed  at  short! 
intervals,  afterwards  it  should  be  kept  up  for  a  longer  I 
time  and  with  longer  intervals.  f 

But  all  exercise  is  not  training,  is  not  education."  A  I 
man  may  exercise  certain  of  his  faculties  for  a  longl 
time  without  greatly  improving  them,  or  he  may  prac-| 
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insensible  degrees,  and  in  such  a  gradual  proceeding  nothing 
is  too  bard  for  it." — (Ditto.)     "  It   holds  true  universally  that  _ 
the  one  only  mode  of  learoing  to  do  anything  is  actually  doing  J 
something  of  the  same  kind  under  easier  circumstances."— (J.  &fl 
Mill.)    "  Begin  by  what  is  known  or  very  readily  taken  in  byrfl 
the  learners,  and  thence  proceed  to  something  a  very  little  iai 
advance ;    and  so  on,  leading  them  upwards  gradually  and 
almost  imperceptibly." — (Archbishop  Whately,)  "  In  our  search 
after  truth,"  says  Malebranche,  "we  must  begin  with  the 
most   simple   and   easy   subjects,   and   insist   long   upon   them 
before  we  undertake  the  inquiry  into  such  as  are  compound  and  ■ 
difficult."  J 

'  "There  is,"  says  Professor  Bain,  "a  bound  fined  to  thai 
rate  of  acquirements,  and  no  amount  of  practice  can  enable  ual 
to  get  over  it.     The  plastic,  or  hardening,  operation  takes  a  ' 
certain  interval  of  time,  and  although  the  current  he  never  so 
much  sustained  by  keeping  at  a  thing,  the  rate  of  acquisition  is 
not  increased  in  the  same  degree."     "  The  conditions  that  regu- 
late the  pace  of  acquisition  of  aggregates  and  trains  of  movement 
have  a  high  practical  as  well  as  a  theoretical  interest     Some  of 
these  conditions  are  common  to  all  kinds  of  acquisitions,  while 
others  are  limited  in  their  operation."     ''  Rest  and  nutrition  are 
as  much  needed  for  educatmg  the  organs  as  for  keeping  up  the 
bodily  health." 

'  "The  means  best  adapted  for  training  any  facul^  may  b 
very  different  from  its  ordinary  exercise.  In  fact,  this  is  very! 
generally  the  case."— (^mo«.)  "Any  subject,  however  suitabfej 
in  itself  for  the  discipline  of  the  pupil,  may  be  so  taught  as  to  J 
involve  no  good  training;  and  a  subject  presumably  unsuitable  1 
may,  by  the  skill  of  the  teacher,  be  made  to  yield  the  happiest  I 
fruits."— (Joseph  Pavme.) 
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pan  art  for  life  and  be  little  of  an  adept  in  it.  There 
r  wrong  as  well  as  right  ways  in  this  as  in  most 
other  things,  and  hence  the  necessity  for  education,^  la 
the  mere  exercise  of  a  faculty  much  time  is  taken  up 
with  what  is  simple  and  easy  of  accomplishment,  but 
for  purposes  of  education  practice  is  wasted,  except  on 
what  can  be  done  only  imperfectly.^  To  continue  doing 
what  we  can  already  do  perfectly  well  is  exercise  indeed, 
but  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  education.  The  strength  of 
a  faculty  is  determined  by  its  ability  to  perform  the 
highest  and  most  difficult  of  its  functions,  and  towards 
these  its  education  ought  to  be  constantly  directed. 
Thus  a  faculty  is  to  be  trained  not  simply  by  exercising 
it  upon  its  proper  objects,  but  upon  these  arranged  in  a 
particular  way,  arranged  so  as  to  commence  only  with 
what  is  easy  and  simple,  and  to  rise  gradually  to  what 
is  most  difficult  and  complex.^     In  many  cases  this  will 

'  The  proper  exercise  of  our  faculties,  either  bodily  or  mental, 
is  the  result  of  long  attention  and  practice  directed  by  the  best 
examples.  .  .  .  Nature  gives  us  the  organs  ;  it  is  ours  to  acquire 
the  skilful  performance  upon  them." — (John  Herries.) 

'  "  Practice  ia  wasted  except  on  what  we  can  yet  do  only 
imperfectly."— QoHN  Hullah.) 

'  We  here  differ  from  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  who  holds  "  that 
the  acquirement  of  those  classes  of  facts  which  are  most  useful 
for  regulating  conduct  involves  a  mental  exercise  best  fitted  for 
strengthening  the  faculty."  "  Everywhere  throughout  creation," 
he  continues,  "  we  find  faculties  developed  through  the  perform- 
ance of  those  functions  which  it  is  their  office  to  perform;  not 
through  the  performance  of  artificial  exercises  devised  to  lit 
them  for  those  functions."  But  are  they  not  better  and  more 
speedily  fitted  and  prepared  for  the  performance  of  their  i unctions 
ty  means  of  properly  framed  artificial  enercises  ?  It  is  related 
of  Porpora,  an  Italian  teacher  of  music,  that  having  conceived 
an  affection  for  one  of  his  pupils,  he  asked  him  if  he  had  courage 
to  pursue  indefatigably  a  course  which  he  would  point  out.  how- 
ever tiresome  it  might  appear.  "  Upon  receiving  an  answer  in 
the  affirmative,  he  noted  upon  a  piece  of  ruled  paper  the 
diatonic  aud  chromatic  scales,  ascending  and  descending,  with 
leaps  of  a  third,  fourth,  &c.,  to  acquire  the  mtervals  promptly, 
with  shakes,  turns,  appoggiature  and  various  passages  of  vocali- 
sation."    This  leaf  employed  master  and  pupil  for  six  years,  at 
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involve  careful  analysis  of  the  objects,  and  an  arrange-  I 
ment  very  different  from  that  in  which  they  arc  found 
in  nature.^ 

We  thus  see  the  error  of  those  who  seek  to  cultivate  ] 
and  train  certain  of  the  faculties,  not  by  exercising  them, 
but  by  means  of  certain  others.^     In  general  the  reason- 
ing faculty,  as  being  that  which  commonly  receives  most 
attention,  is  the  one  which  is  used  in  place  of  the  others,' 

the  end  of  which  "time  the  scholar,  who  still  imagined  that  ha 
was  but  at  the  elements,  was  much  surprised  when  his  master 
exclaimed.  '  Go,  my  son ;  thou  hast  nothing  more  to  leam ; 
thou  art  the  first  singer  of  Italy  and  of  the  world.'  He  said 
true.     This  singer  was  Caffareili."— {Fo«i;^  QuarUrly  Review.) 

'  Mr.  John  Hullah,  in  his  small  work  on  the  CwUivattoft  o/tlU 
Sptaiing  Voice,  gives  certain  tables  of  "  moat,  if  not  »U,  tiaa- 
monosyllabic  combinations  of  the  Elnglish  alphabet "  ft»:  recita- 
tion ;  and  adds,  "  It  would,  of  course,  be  more  amusing  to  recite 
connected  than  nnconnected  words,  as  it  is  more  amusing  to 
sing  passages  than  single  notes ;  but  as  assuredly  no  singing 
voice  ever  yet  was  formed  by  the  exclusive  utterance  of  aaytning 
that  could  be  called  music,  so  no  speaking  voice  will  ever  yet  bo 
formed  by  the  exclusive  utterance  of  anything  that  can  be  called 

'  Dr.  A.  Combe,  in  his  Physiology,  points  out "  the  necessity  of 
actively  exercising  every  faculty,  whether  of  thought,  feeling,  ot 
motion,  directly  on  its  enn  objects;"  and  "  the  mistake  of  sup- 
posing that  sji  orgnD  or  function  may  be  efficiently  exercised 
through  the  medium  of  another;"  or,  "that  to  produce  higll 
moral  feeling  it  is  sufficient  to  address  ourselves  to  the  intellect 

'  T.  De  Quincey  gives  a  striking  instance  of  this  in  a  personi 
ignorant  oiperspective,  attempting  to  draw  in  the  rudest  way 
the  commonest  appearance  which  depends  upon  the  laws  of 
that  science; — "  He  will  be  utterly  unable  to  make  the  smallest 
approximation  to  it.  Yet  why  ?  For  he  has  actually  seen  tha 
effect  every  day  in  liis  life.     The  reason  is  that  he  allows  his 

Understanding  to  overrule  his  eyes Here,  then,  is  one 

instance  out  of  many,  in  which  not  only  the  understasdiug  is 
allowed  to  rule  the  eyes,  but  where  the  understanding  is  posi- 
tively allowed  to  overrule  the  eyes,  as  it  were ;  for  not  only 
does  the  man  believe  the  evidence  of  his  understanding 
opposition  to  that  of  his  eyes;  but  the  idiot  is  oot  : 
his  eyes  ever  gave  such  evidence.  He  does  not  kno 
has  seen  that  which  he  has  seen  every  day  of  bis  life, 
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and  appeals  to  reason,  or  addresses  to  the  understand- 
ing are  substituted  for  the  due  exercise  of  the  proper 
faculties.  Thus  people  fancy  that  they  can  make 
children  mora!  by  storing  their  minds  with  moral  pre- 
cepts, and  lecturing  them  on  the  results  of  this  or  that 
course  of  conduct,  without  any  regard  to  the  practice  of 
what  is  enjoined.'  But  it  is  only  by  the  practice  of 
morality,  by  the  exercise  of  the  moral  faculties  that 
made  moral,"     In  like  manner  men  attempt  to 


^_  Drawing  fine  pictures  of  virtue  in  one's  mind  is  bo  far  from 
necessarily  or  certainly  condncing  to  form  a  habit  of  it  in  him 
who  thus  employs  himself,  that  it  may  even  harden  the  mind  in 
a  contrary  course,  and  render  it  gradually  more  insensible." — 
(Bishop  BoTLEB.)  "  There  never  will  be  a  philosophy  capable 
of  satisfying  the  demands  of  humanity  until  the  truth  be  recog- 
nised that  man  is  moved  by  his  emotions,  not  by  his  ideas ; 
nsing  bis  intellect  only  as  an  eye  to  see  the  way.  In  other 
words  the  intellect  is  the  servant,  not  the  lord  of  the  heart." — 
(G.  H.  Leweh.)  "  Not  by  precept  though  heard  daily ;  not  by 
eiample  unless  it  is  followed ;  but  only  by  action,  often  caused  by 
the  related  feeiing,  can  a  moral  habit  be  formed." — (H.  Spenckh.) 
"Theory  and  doctrine,  and  inculcation  of  laws  and  proposi- 
tions, will  never  of  themselves  lead  to  the  uniform  habit  of  right 
Action.  It  IS  by  doing  that  we  learn  to  do;  by  overcoming  that 
we  learn  to  overcome ;  by  obeying  reason  and  conscience  that 
we  learn  to  obey ;  and  eveiy  right  act  which  we  cause  to  spring 
out  of  pure  principles,  whether  by  authority,  precept,  or  example, 
will  bave  a  greater  weight  ia  the  formation  of  character  than  all 
the  theory  in  the  world."— fj.  D.  Morell.)  "  It  must  be  con- 
fessed, from  melancholy  experience,  that  a  speculative  acquaint- 
ance with  the  rules  of  duty  is  too  compatible  with  the  violation 
of  its  dictates,  and  that  it  is  possible  for  the  convictions  of 
conscience  to  be  habitually  overpowered  by  the  corrupt  sug- 
gestions of  appetite."— (KoBT.  Hall.)  "  It  is  wrong  to  suppose 
that  a  habit  which  has  fixed  itself  in  the  fleshly  nature  can  be 
overcome  by  the  mere  exertion  of  the  will.  It  is  not  enough  to 
resolve  against  it.  You  cannot  vanquish  it  by  the  power  of  a 
resolution.  To  that  must  be  added  continuous  training."^ — 
(H.  W.  Beeches.)  "  As  you  learn  to  walk  only  by  walking,  to 
leap  by  leaping,  and  to  fence  by  fencing,  so  you  can  learn  to 
hve  nobly  only  by  acting  nobly  on  every  occasion  that  presents 
itself."— (Prof  Blackie.) 
■"It   is,"    says   Aristotle,   "by   doing  Just  tbinp  that  we 
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teach  languages  by  means  of  grammars  and  dictionaries 
which  address  themselves  to  the  reason  and  judgment, 
but  call  little  into  exercise  those  faculties  that  are  more 
particularly  concerned  in  language,  whether  spoken  ( 
written.' 

become  just,  by  doing  temperate  things  temperate,  by  doing 
brave  thmgs  brave."  "  By  doing  good  actions  we  become  good 
ourselves." — (Kousseau.)  "We  are  made  virtuous,  not  by  the 
possession  of  the  faculty  which  judges  of  virtuous  action,  or  of 
the  emotions  which  echo  its  decisions,  but  by  the  possession  of 
the  virtuous  actions  themselves." — (Dr.  McCosh.)  "It  is  by 
writing  that  one  learns  to  wnte ;  it  is  \>y  painting  and  drawing 
that  one  leams  to  draw  and  paint ;  and  it  is  by  practising  virtue 
that  one  learns  it  and  grows  perfect  in  it."— (R.  Nelson.)  "  No 
man  cao  become  a  soldier  by  studying  works  of  military  tactics 
in  his  closet ;  he  must  in  actual  service  acquire  those  habits 
of  coolness,  courage,  discipline,  address,  rapid  combination, 
without  which  the  most  learned  in  the  theory  of  strategy  and 
engineering  will  be  but  a  schoolboy  soldier  after  all."^ — (Dr. 

'  "  Intellectual  progress  is  of  necessity  from  the  concrete  to 
the  abstract.  But,  regardless  of  this,  highly  abstract  studies, 
such  as  gramnar,  which  should  come  quite  late,  are  begun 
aarly." — (H.Spencer.)  "All  languages,"  says  A  scham,  "both 
learned  and  mother  tongues  are  gotten  and  gotten  solely  by 
imitation."  "  The  man,"  says  Locke,  "  who  does  not  speak 
English  and  Latin  perfectly  by  rote,  so  that,  having  thought 
the  thing  he  would  speak  of,  his  tongue  of  course  without 
thought  of  rule  or  grammar,  falls  into  the  proper  expression 
and  idiom  of  that  language,  does  not  speak  it  well  or  is  master 
of  it."  "  It  may,  without  hesitation,  be  affirmed  that  grammar 
is  not  the  stepping-stone  but  the  finishing  iustrument," — (M, 
Marcel.)  "  Grammar  and  syntax  are  a  collection  of  laws  and 
rules.  Rules  are  gathered  irom  practice ;  they  are  the  results 
of  induction  to  which  we  come  by  long  observation  and  com- 

Earison  of  facts.  It  is,  in  fine,  tbe  science,  the  philosophy  of 
LUguage.  In  following  the  process  of  nature,  neither  mdi- 
viduals  nor  nations  ever  arrive  at  the  science  ^rs<."— (T.  Wyse.) 
"  That  intensely  stupid  system  of  teaching  grammar  to  chil- 
dren."— (H.  Spencek.)  "  If  a  boy  learned  Greek  and  Latin 
the  same  principle  on  which  a  mere  child  learns  with  such  ei 
and  rapidity  any  modem  language,  namely  by  acquiring  so: 
familiarity  with  the  vocabulary  by  practice  and  repetition,  before 
being  troubled  with  grammatical  rules — those  rules  being  ac- 
quired with  tenfold  greater  facility  when  the  cases  to  which 
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Bight  occupies  among  the  senses  the  place  which 
reason  does  among  the  mental  powers.^  It  is  that 
which  is  most  exercised  and  trained,  and  it  thus,  in  a 
great  measure,  usurps  the  place  of  the  other  senses.  If 
sight  gives  us  the  information  that  we  want,  we  seldom 
think  of  applying  to  any  other  of  the  senses.  It  is 
only  in  those  cases  where  sight  is  wanting,  or  where  it 
is  not  available,  that  we  find  the  other  senses  brought 
into  proper  exercise,  and  that  we  ascertain  what  they 
are  really  capable  of  becoming.  The  acuteness  of  hear- 
ing, touch,  &c.,  in  persons  who  are  blind,  is  not  any 
extraordinary  power,  but  is  what  they  might  be  brought 
to  in  each  individual  by  proper  training.  We  may  be 
said  to  be  slaves  to  our  eyes.^  We  rest  our  faith  upon 
them,  and  implicitly  believe  what  they  tell  us ;  and 
hence,  when  they  deceive  us,  we  feel  quite  lost,  "  Seeing 
is  believing,"  we  say;  never  "touching,  or  tasting,  or 
smelling  is  believing  ;"  though,  if  these  were  properly 
trained,  they  would  be  as  certain  sources  of  information, 
in  their  own  spheres,  as  the  other.  But  it  is  evident 
that,  if  we  would  have  them  properly  trained,  we  must 
exercise  them  specially  upon  their  own  objects  and  apart 
from  sight. 

they  apply  are  already  familiar  to  the  mind — an  average  school- 
boy, long  before  the  age  at  which  schaoling  terminates,  would 
be  able  to  read  fluently,  and  witb  intelligent  interest,  any 
ordinary  Latin  or  Greek  author  in  prose  or  verse ;  would  have 
a  competent  knowledge  of  the  grammatical  structure  of  both 
languages,  and  have  had  time  besides  for  an  ample  amount  of 
scientific  instruction." — (J.  S.  Mill.)  "The  proprieties  of  the 
English  language  are  to  be  learned,  Uke  the  proprieties  of 
Ejiglish  manners,  by  conversation  and  intercourse,  and  a  proper 
Echoed  for  both  is  the  best  society  in  which  the  learner  is 
placed."— (R.  G.  Latham.) 

•  "  Our  sense  of  sight  is  the  most  perfect  and  delightful  of  all 
onr  senses.  It  fills  the  mind  with  the  largest  variety  of  ideas, 
converses  with  its  objects  at  the  greatest  distance,  and  coa- 
linoes  the  longest  in  action  without  being  tired  or  satiated  with 
its  proper  enjoyments.'' — (Anon.) 

»  "  In  our  ordinary  movements,"  says  Dr.  Mayo,  "  we  lean 
r  eyesight  as  upon  crutches," 
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By  means  of  exercise,  habits  are  formed,'  It  is  a  1; 
of  our  nature  that,  when  a  thing  has  been  done  once  it 
is  more  easily  done  a  second  time,  and  becomes 
more  easywith  each  repetition,  tii!  at  length  it  comes  to 
be  natural — till  there  is  an  appetite  or  craving  for  it.* 
Thus,  each  of  the  faculties  acts,  as  it  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  act ;  and  when  it  has  long  been  accustomed  to 
act  in  a  particular  way,  it  is  difficult,  or  impossible,  for 
it  to  refrain  from  so  acting,*  Hence  the  necessity  for 
constantly  guarding  against  evil  habits —against  even 
the  first  beginning,  the  one  first  act  that  renders  the 
repetition  of  it  more  easy.*     This  principle  of  habit  is 

»  "  The  frequent  performance  of  certain  actions  produces  an 
especial  tendency  to  tfaem,  and  the  frequent  recurrence  of 
certain  states  of  mind  increaaes  the  probability  of  their  return," 
—(Dr.  G.  Payne.)  "The  custom  and  frequent  practice  of  a 
thing  begets  in  us  a  faculty  and  easiness  in  doing  it  ...  .  And 
that  which  we  at  first  did  voluntarily,  by  degrees  becomes  so 
natural  and  necessary  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  us  to  do 
othetwlae." — (Archbishop  Tillothon.)  "  Every  art  furnishes 
QKampIee  both  of  the  power  of  habits  and  of  Iheir  utility;  no 
one  more  than  the  most  common  of  all  arts,  the  art  of  speak- 
ing ....  Without  habit  man  would  remain  an  infant  through 
life,  and  would  be  as  helpless,  as  unhandy,  as  speechless,  and  as 
much  a  child  in  understanding  at  threescore  as  at  three." — 
(Dr.  Thos,  RBtD.) 

»  "  I  conceive  it  to  be  a  part  of  our  constitution  that  what  wo 
have  been  accustomed  to  do  we  acquire  not  only  a  facility,  but 
a  proaenesB  to  do  on  like  occasions,  so  that  it  requires  a  par- 
ticuiar  will  and  effort  to  forbear  it ;  but  to  do  it  rei^uires  very 
oitten  DO  will  at  all." — (Dr.  Tbos.  Reid.)  "  It  is  certam  that  the 
stated  and  regular  performance  of  what  we  approve,  not  only 
makes  it  easy,  but  makes  us  uneasy  in  the  omission  of  it." — (Ditto.) 

•  "  A  rooted  habit  becomes  a  governing  principle,  and  bears 
almost  an  equal  sway  in  us  with  that  which  is  natural.  It  is  a 
kind  of  new  nature  super-induced,  and  even  as  hard  to  be  ex- 
psUed  as  some  things  which  are  primitively  and  originally 
natural." — (Archbishop  Tii-lotson.)  "  The  force  of  early  habits 
is  such  that  they  generally  determine  our  practice  through  life, 
and  when  once  contracted  and  confirmed,  are  seldom  or  ever  to 
be  broken."— (Rev.  Dr.  Bbown.) 

*  "  The  first  effect  of  the  law  of  habit  Qpon  the  human 
character  is  to  familiarise  the  mind  either  with  vice  or  virtue ; 
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I  the  utmost  importance  in  education,  and  is  the  great 
means  of  human  progress  and  advancement.'  When 
better  understood,  and  more  largely  taken  advantage  of, 
it  cannot  fail  to  be  productive  of  the  most  beneficial 
results.'^ 

While  exercise  is  the  means  by  which  any  power  or 


and  of  consequence  either  to  diminish  the  horrors  of  the  one 
or  difficulties  of  the  other." — (Anon.)  "How  many  awkward 
habits,  by  frequenting  improper  company,  are  children  apt  to 
leaxn  in  their  address,  motion,  looks,  gesture,  and  pronunciation 
....  When  tliey  are  a  little  advanced  In  understanding  they 
may  easily  be  convinced  that  such  a  thing  is  unbecoming,  they 
may  resolve  to  forbear  it,  but  when  the  habit  is  formed,  such  a 
gsneral  resolution  is  not  of  itself  sufficient,  for  the  habit  will 
operate  without  intention ;  and  particular  attention  is  necessary 
on  every  occasion  to  resist  its  impulse  until  it  he  undone  by  the 
babit  of  opposing  it." — (Dr.  Thos.  Reid.) 

'  "  Habit  is  the  deepest  law  of  human  nature.  It  is  our 
Biqireniest  strength,  if  also,  in  certain  circumstances,  our  miser- 
ablest  weakness  ....  Habit  and  imitation,  there  is  nothing 
more  perennial  in  us  than  these  two.  They  are  the  source  of  ad 
working  and  all  apprenticeship,  of  all  practice  and  all  learning 
in  the  world." — (T.  Carlyle.)    "  If  an  act  became  no  easier 

after  being  done  several  times it  is  evident  that  the  whole 

activity  of  a  lifetime  might  be  confined  to  one  or  two  acts,  that 
DO  progress  could  take  place  in  development.". — (L)r.  H.  Mauus- 
LBV.)  "  It  is  a  beautiful  arrangement  in  the  mental  and  moral 
economy  of  our  nature  that  that  which  is  performed  as  a  duty 
may  by  frequent  repetitions  become  a  habit,  and  the  babit  of 
stem  virtue  so  repulsive  to  others,  may  bang  around  our  neck 
like  a  wreath  of  flowers."— (Paxton  Hoon.)  "  The  law  of  habit 
when  enhsted  on  the  side  of  righteousness  not  only  strengthens 
and  makes  sure  our  resistance  to  vice,  bat  facilitates  the  most 
arduous  performances  of  virtue,''— (Dr.  Chalue&s.) 

*  "  Education  is  nothing  but  certain  customs  planted  in 
childhood,  and  which  have  taken  deep  root  whilst  nature  was 
tender."— (TiLLoTSON.)  "  Custom  is  most  perfect  when  it  be- 
ginnetb  in  young  years  ;  this  we  call  education,  which  is  in  effect 
but  an  early  custom."^ Bacon.)  "Thebusinessof  the  teacher" 
says  one,  "should  be  to  make  the  doing  of  right  easy,  and 
through  practice  natural,  and  the  doing  of  wrong  difficult,  and 
from  want  of  practice  unnatural  and  impossible."  "  The  path 
of  virtue  is  at  the  beginning  rugged  and  steep,  but  habit  soon 
renders  it  easy  and  at  length  delightfuL"—(W.  Uouchton.) 
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faculty  is  improved  and  strengthened,  it  is  by  ceasing  to 
exercise  it — by  withdrawing  from  it  those  objects  or  in- 
fluences that  call  it  into  action — that  it  is  reduced  in 
strength.  This  is  sometimes  necessary  to  be  done  when 
a  faculty  is  of  undue  strength  or  prominence  ;  but  it 
requires  to  be  gone  about  with  great  care  and  judgment; 
otherwise  evil,  in  place  of  good,  may  be  the  result  The 
evil  passions  of  a  boy  are  often  strengthened  and  con- 
firmed by  the  very  means  that  are  taken  to  subdue 
them. 

The  greater  the  strength  and  activity  of  any  faculty, 
the  greater  the  pleasure  attending  its  exercise.^  The 
strong  man  has  pleasure  in  exercising  his  strength,  the 
swift  man  in  running  his  race,  the  benevolent  man  in 
deeds  of  charity,  the  intellectual  man  in  acts  of  his  in- 
tellect. The  Deity  has  thus  everywhere  associated 
pleasure  with  activity,  and  has  given  to  man  happiness 
as  the  reward  of  the  right  performance  of  his  duty.' 
Hence  we  may  regard  happiness  as  the  end  of  educa- 

'  "  All  pleasure  is  the  concomitant  of  activity, — its  degree 
being  in  proportion  as  that  activity  ia  spontaneously  intense, 
its  prolongation  in  proportion  as  that  activity  is  spoataneously 
continued  ;  whereas  pain  arises  eitber  from  a  faculty  being 
restrained  in  its  spontaneous  tendency  to  action,  or  from  being 
urged  to  a  degree,  or  to  a  continuance  of  energy  beyond  the 
limits  to  which  it  of  itself  freely  tends. "^ — (Sir  W.  Hamilton.) 
"  Pleasure  is  the  reflex  of  unimpeded  energy ;  energy  is  the  mean 
by  which  our  faculties  are  developed,  and  a  higher  energy  the 
end  which  their  development  proposes." — (Ditto.) 

'  "  God  has  joined  our  duty  and  happiness  together  and  fire- 
Bcribed  that  for  our  work  the  performance  whereof  is  a  great 
reward." — (H.  Scougal.)  "  God  hath  made  those  things  to  be 
our  duty  which  naturally  tend  to  our  fehcity,  and  we  cannot 
glorify  God  more  than  by  doing  our  duty,  nor  can  we  promote 
our  own  happiness  more  effectually  than  by  the  same  way." — 
(Archbishop  Tillotson.)  "  Since  happiness  is  necessarily  the 
extreme  object  of  our  desires,  and  duty  the  supreme  rule  of  our 
actions,  there  can  be  no  harmony  in  our  being,  except  our  happi- 
ness coincide  with  our  duty."— (Dr.  Wkeweli..)  "CizUris 
paribus  a  man  is  happy  even  in  this  life  in  proportion  to  his 
virtue." — (Archbishop  Whately.) 
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tion,  the  object  of  man's  being,  the  purpose  which  the 
Almighty  has  had  in  view  in  all  his  dealings  with  him,' 
But  while  we  would  thus  regard  happiness  as  the 
supreme  end  of  education,  as  the  reward  to  be  bestowed 
for  the  right  performance  of  duty,  we  would  not  have 
man  to  fix  his  attention  solely  upon  the  supreme  end, 
and  to  regard  only  the  reward  ;  but  to  look  upon  duty 
as  that  which  most  nearly  and  directly  concerns  him, 
resting  assured  that  if  he  perform  his  duty  rightly  and 
well,  happiness  will  of  necessity  follow.^  Such  is  man's 
ignorance  and  blindness  that  if  he  look  directly  at  and 

'  "  Human  perfection  and  human  happiness  coincide  and 
constitute  but  one  end.  By  perfection  is  meant  the  full  and 
harmonious  development  of  all  the  faculties;  ....  by  happi- 
ness the  complement  of  all  the  pleasures  of  which  we  are  sus- 
ceptible."— {Sir  W.  Hamilton.)  "  The  end  of  all  beings  is  the 
perfection  of  their  nature ;  the  perfection  of  any  nature  is  the 
enjoying  all  the  happiness  it  is  capable  of." — (Dr.  J,  Ellis.) 
"  Man  was  made  to  be  happy  .  .  .  the  desire  of  happiness  is 
deeply  implanted  in  the  human  constitution,  accompanied  with 
both  the  capacity  and  the  means  of  happiness." — (Dr.  Svmisc- 
TON.)  "  The  perfection  of  any  creature  is  the  foundation  of  its 
happiness,  and  the  utmost  happiness  any  creature  is  capable  of 
is  cmly  to  be  obtained  in  the  state  of  its  utmost  perfection." — 
(Principal  WisHART.)  "  We  assume  it  as  an  axiom  in  philoso- 
phy that  the  felicity  of  the  being  must  consist  in  the  full  develop- 
ment of  its  natural  powers." — {Anon.)  "True  happiness  is  cheap 
did  we  apply  to  the  right  merchant  for  it."— (T.  Carlyle.)  Mr. 
H.  Spencer  lays  it  down  as  a  test  by  which  the  suitability  of  any 
plan  of  culture  should  be  determined,  namely,  "  Does  it  create 
a  pleasurable  excitement  in  the  pupils  ? "  and  John  Locke  says 
that  "  learning  anything  that  should  be  taught  might  be  made 
as  much  a  recreation  to  their  play,  as  their  play  is  to  their 
learning." 

'  "  It  is  manifest  that  nothing  can  be  of  consequence  to  man- 
kind or  any  creature  hut  happiness."— (Bishop  Buti-er.)  "  All 
virtuous  action  tends  ultimately,  and  on  the  great  scale,  to  uni- 
versal happiness." — (Henry  Rogers.)  "As  moral  beings  our 
happiness  must  he  found  in  our  moral  progress,  and  m  the  con- 
sequences of  our  moral  progress  we  must  be  happy  by  being 
virtuous."- (Dr.  Whewell.)  Aristotle,  "  defining  the  different 
virtnes  as  habits,  describes  them  not  as  duties  to  he  performed, 
but  aB  pleasures  to  be  enjoyed.'' — (Archbishop  Whathlv). 
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fcc^ppin^^  ii>  what  he  does,  he  will  inevitably  fail  in 
«tt*ining  it,  at  least  in  the  highest  degree.'  Happiness 
is  most  largely  and  most  surely  obtained  not  by  luoking 
«t  it  directly,  but  by  regarding  it  as  the  necessary  result 
ot'  work  faithfully  done.*  Hence  we  con.sider  that  those 
who  hold  up  happiness  pure  and  simple  as  the  end 
tvi  be  aimed  at  In  education,  either  to  the  individual 
himself  or  to  others  ;  for  if  a  man  err  in  regard  to  happi- 
ness,  as  concerns  himself,  he  is  not  likely  to  act  more 
wisely  in  regard  to  it  as  concerning  others.* 

It  is  part  of  the  business  of  education  to  see  that  the 
faculties  are  exercised  upon  what  is  of  most  importance, 
«nd  the  mind  stored  with  knowledge  of  the  most  useful 
kind.*  The  human  faculties  are  all  limited  in  their  power 
and  scope.*  They  can  only  do  a  certain  amount  of  work, 
acquire  a  certain  quantity  of  knowledge ;  and  hence  the 

"They  only  ate  happy,"  says  J.  S.  Mill,  "who  have  theic 
minds  fi^ied  on  some  object  other  than  their  own  happiness  .  .  . 
Aioiing  thus  at  somethmg  else,  they  find  happiness  by  the  way. 
Tbe  only  chance  is  ta  treat  not  happiness  but  some  end  external 
to  it  as  the  purpose  of  life."  "  Not  that  which  produces  happiness 
it  good,  but  that  only  which  is  good  produces  happiness." — 
(t'lCHTE.)  "  If  happiness  IS  the  highest  aim,  good  and  evil  are 
not  in  the  act  itself,  but  in  its  happy  or  unhappy  results." — (V. 
Cousin.) 

'  "  The  mind  is  led  on  to  anything  more  successfully  and 
Bgroeably  if  that  at  which  we  aim  be  not  the  chief  object  m  the 

rt's  design,  but  is  accomplished,  as  it  were,  by  doing  something 
"—(Lord  Bacon.)    A  man  "should   look  stoutly  into  this 
world  in  faith  that  if  he  does  his  work  thoroughly  here,  some 
'   (ood  to  others  or  himself,  with  which,  however,  he  is  not  at  pra- 
I   sent  concerned,  will  come  of  it  hereafter." — (J.  Ruskin.) 

•  "The  end  of  education,"  says  James  Miil,  "is  to  render  tha 
iadividtial  as  much  as  possible  an  mstrument  of  happiness  first 
to  himself  and  next  to  other  beings." 

I       •  "  Remembering  how  narrowly  our  time  is  limited,  not  only  by 
[  the  shortness  of  life,  but  also  still  more  by  the  business  of  life, 
we  ought  to  be  especially  solicitous  to  employ  what  time  we  have 
[   to  the  greatest  advantage." — (H.  Spencer.) 

*  '■  Bichat  has  proved  by  reasoning  from  physiology  that 
euporiority  in  one  art  or  science  is  almost  necessarily  purchased 
by  mediocrity  in  all  the  others."— (Dr.  C,  C01.1.1ER.)    "The 
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sity  of  seeing  that  the  work  done  is  the  most 
necessary  and  important,  and  the  knowledge  acquired 
the  most  useful  and  valuable.^  It  is  impossible  for  one 
man  to  do  everything  or  to  master  al!  or  even  many 
branches  of  knowledge;  nor  if  it  were  possible  is  it  at 
alt  necessary  or  desirable.^     Each  individual  is  but  a 

angniented  recipiency  of  the  senaorium  for  some  particular  kind 
of  impression  involves— apparently  as  its  direct  consequence — a 
proportionate  reduction,  or  even  an  entire  suspension  of  its  re- 
dpiency,  for  impressions  of  other  kinds." — (Dr.  W,  B.  Carpen- 
ter.) "Our  powers  and  faculties  are  all  limited,  and  our  great 
aim  ought  to  be  to  employ  them  to  the  best  advantage  by  direct- 
ing tbem  to  the  most  important  ohjects,  and  using  them  in  the 
most  economical  wa^." — (^no».) 

'  "There  ia  alicnit  to  the  work  that  can  be  got  out  of  a  human 
body,  or  a  human  brain,  and  he  ia  a  wise  man  who  wastes  no 
energy  on  pursuits  for  which  he  is  not  fitted  ;  and  he  is  still 
wiser,  who,  among  the  things  that  he  can  do  well,  chooses  and 
resolutely  follows  the  best."^(Dr.  Gladstone.)  "  Philosophers," 
says  Malebranche,  ''dissipate  or  dissolve  the  force  of  their  minds 
by  applying  to  too  many  sciences  at  once;  so  that  if  they  study 
ux  hours  a  day  they  sometimes  study  six  different  things.  .  .  . 
If  those  who. studied  in  this  manner  knew  clearly  how  dispro- 
portionate it  was  to  the  capacity  of  their  mind,  and  that  it  was 
more  apt  to  fill  it  with  error  and  confusion  than  true  science, 
they  would  not  let  themselves  be  transported  with  the  disorderly 
motives  of  their  passion  and  vanity."  "  The  general  tendency 
in  our  day  "  is  "  to  dissipate  the  attention  on  all  sorts  of  books 
on  all  sorts  of  subjects  which  just  flash  before  the  mind,  excite  it 
for  a  moment,  leave  a  vague  impression,  and  are  gone.  .  .  .  Wo 
emasculate  and  enfeeble  ourpowers  by  the  vain  attempt  to  know 
everything  which  everybody  else  knows." — (Joseph  Payne.) 

*  "It  is  not  possible  to  teach  hoys  everything.  If  it  is 
attempted  the  result  is  generally  a  superficial  knowledge  of 
exceedingly  little  value  and  liable  to  the  great  moral  objection 
tbat  it  encourages  conceit  and  discourages  hard  work.  A  boy 
who  knows  the  general  principles  of  the  study  without  knowing 
its  details  easily  gets  the  credit  of  knowing  much,  while  the 
test  of  putting  the  knowledge  to  use  will  quickly  prove  that  ho 
knows  very  little.  .  .  .  Meanwhile  he  acquires  a  distaste  for  the 
drudgery  of  details  without  which  drudgery  nothing  worth  doing 
ever  yet  was  done." — {Bishop  Temple.)  Since  it  cannot  be 
hoped'  be  (the  pupil)  should  have  time  and  strength  to  learn 
all  things,  most  pains  should  be  taken  about  that  which  is  most 
neceasary ;  and  that  principally  looked  after  wbicb  will  be  of 
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minute  portion  of  a  great  whole,  and  it  is  only  as  he'j 
falls  into  his  proper  place,  and  fulfils  the  duties  of  it, 
that  he  labours  with  profit  and  advantage  to  himself 
and  with  benefit  to  others.'  His  proper  place  is  that 
for  which  his  natural  talents,  and  individual  circum- 
stances best  qualify  him,  and  it  is  the  business  of  a 
rightly- directed  system  of  education  to  fit  him  for  the 
efficient  performance  of  the  various  duties  that  are 
connected  with  it.  Dexterity  and  skill  in  any  employ- 
ment  are  acquired  only  by   the  concentration   of  the 

most  use  to  him  in  the  world,"— (John  Locke.)  "  Such  is  the 
extent  of  knowledge  and  such  ttLe  limit  to  our  faculties  and 
labours  that  no  one  may  hope  for  more  than  to  be  well  versed 
in  the  theory  of  his  own  particular  art''  —(Dr.  C.  Collier.) 

'  "  Each  ia  order  to  attain  to  that  degree  of  perfection  which 
has  been  conceded  to  humanity  must  select  hia  own  comer  of 
the  vineyard,  and  content  himself  with  a  hmited  area  if  he 
means  to  go  below  the  surface." — (Dr.  C.Collier.)  "The 
great  principle  of  division  of  labour  which  may  he  called  the 
moving  powers  of  civilization  is  being  extended  to  all  branches 
of  science,  industry  and  art.  Whilst  formerly  the  greatest 
mental  energies  strove  at  universal  knowledge  and  that  know- 
ledge was  confined  to  the  few,  now  they  are  directed  in 
specialties  and  in  these  again,  even  to  the  minutest  points." — 
{Prince  Albert.)  "  It  is  not,  perhaps,  too  much  to  assert  that 
concentration  of  mind  on  a  few  subjects  is  and  ever  has  been  the 
only  passport  to  excellence.  ...  In  order  to  train  the  mind 
usefully  concentration  and  not  accumulation  must  be  our  guid- 
ing principle ;  in  other  words,  we  must  direct  the  most  strenuous 
efforts  of  our  pupils  to  the  complete  and  full  comprehension  of 
some  one  subject  as  an  instrument  of  intellectual  disciphne." 
—(Joseph  Payne.)  "You  must  be  content  to  be  ignorant  of 
many  things  if  you  would  know  some  things  well." — (i4«0H.)  Sir 
Benjamin  Brodie,  we  are  told,  was  much  opposed  to  the 
system  of  teaching  so  many  subjects  to  medical  students.  He 
gloried  in  the  remembrance  that  he  did  not  attend  "  one-fourth 
of  the  number  of  lectures  which  the  unfortunate  students  are 
now  required  to  hsten  to  under  the  direction  of  the  constituted 
authority."  "I  can  easily  conceive"  he  adds  "that  if  I  had 
been  compelled  to  sit  on  the  benches  of  a  theatre  four  or  five 
hours  daily,  or  tempted  to  compete  for  prizes  as  students 
and  to  get  crammed  for  various  examinations,  my  positioi 
hfe  afterwards  would  have  been  very  different  from  what  it  haS' 
been  in  reality. 
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energies  upon  it ;  and  the  arts  are  perfected  and  the 
wealth  of  the  community  increased  by  the  careful  carry- 
ii^  out  of  a  system  of  division  of  labour.^  The  human 
faculties  may  be  as  much  taken  up  with  matters  of  the 
least  as  of  the  highest  importance,  and  their  energies 
may  be  as  much  exhausted  upon  trifles  as  on  matters 
of  the  deepest  concern."  There  is  no  waste  like  waste 
of  human  energy,  which  is  waste  of  life.^ 

In  the  communicating  of  knowledge  and  in  training 
the  different  faculties  it  is  farther  a  part  of  education  to 
seek  to  do  so  in  the  simplest,  easiest,  and  shortest  way 

'  "  As  civilization  increases  it  becomes  more  and  more  neces- 
sary to  concentrate  the  attention  upon  one  or  a  few  pursuits, 
if  we  would  acquire  perfection  or  skill  in  them."— (-^fion.)  "  It 
is  an  undisputed  maxim  in  political  economy  that  the  separation 
of  profesaioos  and  the  division  of  labour  tend  to  the  perfection 
of  every  art,  to  the  wealth  of  nations,  to  the  general  comfort  aud 
well  being  of  the  community.  .  .  ,  The  more  the  powers  of 
each  indivdual  are  concentrated  in  one  employment  the  greater 
skill  and  quickness  will  be  naturally  displayed  in  performing  it." 
— (Dr.  CoPLESTON.)  Professions  rise  with  division  of  labour, 
whether  the  labour  be  mental  ormaaual." — (F.  W.  Newman.} 

'  "An  archbishop  of  Mayence  used  to  say  that  the  human 
heart  is  Uke  a  millstone :  if  you  put  wheat  under  it,  it  grinds  the 
wheat  into  flour,  if  you  put  no  wheat,  it  grinds  on  but  then  in 
itself  it  wears  away." — (Dr.  Smiles.)  The  mind  long  unaccus- 
tomed to  have  the  attention  steadily  directed  to  any  important 
object  becomes  frivolous  and  absent  or  lost  amid  its  own  waking 
dreams.  .  .  .  When  such  a  person  attempts  to  reason  or  to 
follow  out  a  course  of  investigation  he  falls  into  slight  and 
partial  views,  unsound  deductions  and  frivolous  arguments." — 
(Dr.  Abekorombie.)  To  be  absorbed  with  a  matter  of  business 
after  it  has  ceased  to  be  of  any  practical  import,  or  to  keep  the 
thoughts  going  upon  it,  is  a  weakness  to  be  overcome  if  possible." 
— {Pro£  Bain,)  "Why,"  says  John  Foster,  "should  a  man, 
except  for  some  special  reason,  read  a  very  inferior  book  at  the 
very  time  he  might  be  reading  one  of  the  very  highest  order  ? " 
"  He  is  not  only  idle  who  does  nothing,  but  he  is  idle  who  might 
be  better  employed." — (Socrates.) 

'  "  The  intellectural  faculty  is  a  goodly  field  capable  of  great 
iinprovnrent  ;  and  it  is  the  worst  husbandry  in  the  world  to  sow 
it  with  trifles  or  impertinences." — (Sir  M .  Hale.)  "  It  must,  I 
think,  be  admitted  that  there  is  no  waste  in  the  world  so  great 
as  the  waste  of  thoughts."— (Arthur  Helps.) 
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possible.'  Here  as  everywhere  else  in  nature  we  find 
law  and  order,  certain  laws  to  be  observed,  and  a  certain 
order  to  be  followed  ;  and  the  shortest,  simplest,  and 
easiest  way  of  conducting  education  is  tliat  which  is 
most  in  accordance  with  these  laws,  and  most  in  con- 
formity with  that  order.  As  the  shortest  line  that  can 
be  drawn  between  any  two  points  is  ever  a  straight  line, 
so  the  shortest,  simplest,  easiest  way  of  doing  a  thing  is 
ever  the  right  way,  the  way  laid  down  by  nature,  the 
way  in  conformity  with  law. 

There  are,  indeed,  many  persons  who  hold  that  learn- 
ing should  not  be  made  too  easy  to  the  pupil,  that  he 
should  be  left  as  much  as  possible  to  his  own  resources, 
should  learn  himself  how  to  overcome  difficulties,  and 
teach  himself  rather  than  be  taught  by  another.^  In 
this  way,  however,  much  time  and  labour  cannot  fail  to 
be  lost  to  the  pupil,  much  pain  and  discouragement 
experienced,  and  much  of  what  is  wrong  or  bad  in  habit 
acquired.'    The  time  and  energies  of  the  pupil  which 

'  "  If  we  can  arrive  at  the  same  end  by  two  ways,  one  short' 
and   the   other  lang.  (he  teacher  ought  not  to  hesitate 
which  he  should  prefer."— (Prof.  Savce.) 

>  >'It  seems  to  be  the  aim  of  some  teachers  to  make  every 
study  as  difficult  as  possible  for  the  sake  of  the  discipline.  " " 
doctrine  is  more  fallacious.  Get  your  discipline  by  doinf 
greater  amount  of  work  aod  doing  it  in  a  belter  style.  What 
EenRible  man  would  turn  aside  to  ride  over  quagmires  and  stone- 
heaps  for  the  sake  of  exercise  for  himself  and  horse.''— {j<  »w«,) 
"  It  is  the  duty  of  every  teacher  to  study  bow  to  communicate 
knowledge  most  easily  and  most  clearly  and  Co  save  the  student 
as  much  time  as  possible,  for  it  ia  not  likely  that  the  amount  of 
work  required  will  be  reduced,  nor  indeed  is  it  desirable  that  it 
should  be.  It  is,  therefore,  incumbent  uponjteachers  to  facilitate 
the  communication  of  knowledge  in  every  possible  way," — 
{Dr.  L.  Beale.)  "The  teacher  in  general  simply  hears  the 
lessons,  whereas  he  ought  first  of  all  to  teach  the  pupils  bow  to 
learn  them.  Learning  is  indeed  the  act  of  the  pupil,  but  it  is 
the  business  of  the  teacher  to  guide,  direct,  superintend  and 
stimulate  him  in  his  enterprise,— to  show  him  the  wayand  give 
him  a  fair  start,  so  that  he  may.be  in  no  danger  of  going  astray, 
or  faihng  from  want  of  encouragement." — {Anoii.) 

'  Some  may  say  that  the  scholar  is  thereby  rendered  depesif 
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are  thus  needlessly  wasted  are  two  of  the  most  valuable 
and  important  means  to  success  in  life,  and  oiiglit  to  be 
guarded  and  husbanded  with  the  greatest  possible  care.* 
Let  the  powers  and  faculties  of  the  individual  be  exer- 
cised as  much  as  may  be,  let  them  by  all  means  be 
taught  to  overcome  difficulties,  and  to  rely  upon  their 
own  resources,  but  let  it  not  be  in  doing  unnecessary  or 
fruitless  work,* 

dent  upon  the  teacher,  that  he  is  not  made  self-reliant,  or 
ioveative,  or  taught  to  exercise  his  own  powers;  but  there  is  a 
time  to  be  dependent  as  well  as  self-reliant,  a  time  to  imbibe 
knowledge  from  others  as  well  as  to  find  it  out  for  himself.  Self- 
reliaacecan  only  be  cultivated  with  advantage  when  the  chances 
are  in  favour  of  one's  going  right,  and  lieeping  right,  and  not  when 
tbe  chances  are  very  much  the  other  way.  In  order  to  give  a  child 
confidence  in  himself,  in  what  be  knows  and  in  what  be  does, 
which  is  of  the  first  importance  in  education,  it  is  necessary  that 
he  should  be  set  to  work  in  the  right  way,  on  the  proper  objects, 
and  with  every  probability  of  success.  Where  this  is  not  the 
case,  where  they  are  frequently  checked  for  being  wrong,  where 
they  are  disappointed  from  want  of  success,  they  come  to  lose 
confidence  and  to  lack  energy.  Repeated  successes  give  energy 
and  confidence,  as  repeated  failures  dishearten  and  depress. 
"  It  is  far  better  that  the  beginner  should  receive  daily  en- 
eooragement  fi-om  the  small  successes  which  he  achieves  than 
that  he  should  be  annoyed  and  disheartened  by  committing 
nnavoidabie  mistakes  and  by  having  his  ignorance  exposed  at 
every  step." — (T.  Prendehoast.)  "We  should  never  press 
children  to  make  unsuccessful  attempts ;  we  should  rather  stop 
them  by  presenting  new  objects  to  their  attention." — (Miss 
Edgewobth.)  "No  one  will  deny  "  says  H.  Spencer  "that 
perpetual  failures  resulting  from  incapacity  of^  one  kind  or 
another  produce  discouragement,  or  that  repeated  triumphs 
which  are  proofe  of  capacity  so  raise  the  courage  that  there 
comes  a  readiness  to  encounter  great  difficulties."  "  Courage  is, 
in  fact,  a  feeling  that  grows  by  accumulated  experience  of 
successful  dealings  with  dilficulties  and  dangers."  "  Courage  is 
only  to  be  gained  by  successful  exertion.  Therefore  a  boy's 
first  essays  of  every  kind  should  be  easy,  and  should  only  very 
gradually  be  made  more  difficult. "—(,4non.) 

1  "  The  difference  between  one  boy  and  another  consists  not 
so  much  in  talent  as  in  energy." — (Dr.  Arnold.)  •'  Every  act  of 
the  organism  must  diminish  to  a  corresponding  extent  the  energy- 
yidding  store  which  it  contains."— (Dr.  Hermann.) 

■  "  Exert  the  powers  of  the  mind  as  much  as  you  will,  but  give 
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This  is,  in  general,  but  little  attended  to  in  the 
teaching  of  the  present  day,'  much  of  which  is  con- 
ducted more  with  the  view  of  saving  time  and  trouble 
to  the  master  than  to  the  pupil.^  The  latter  is  left 
with  the  almost  certainty  of  going  wrong,  before  any 
attempt  is  made  to  set  him  on  the  right  road  ; 
text-books,  catechisms,  and  grammars  are  used  in 
piace   of    the    living   voice,*   and   that   is   made   mere 

the  mind  as  little  to  do  as  possible." — (Archbishop  Whatelt.) 
"  The  secret  for  developing  the  faculties  is  give  them  much  to 
do  and  much  inducement  to  do  it."— (J.  S.  Mill.)  To  children 
at  their  entrance  upon  any  sort  of  knowledge,  everything  of  itself 
is  difficult,  and  the  great  use  and  skill  of  a  teacher  is  to  make 
all  as  easy  as  he  can," — (John  Locke.)  "  We  of  the  nineteenth 
century  .  .  .  cannot  afford  to  be  crammed  with  what  we  have 
hereafter  to  forget  or  unlearn,  while  there  is  so  much  that  we 
must  know  if  we  are  not  to  be  handicapped  in  the  race  of  life.'" — 
(Prof.  Savce.) 

'  "  The  laborious  idleness  in  which  the  school  time  is  wasted 
away  lu  the  English  classical  schools  deserves  the  severest 
reprehension.  To  what  purpose  should  the  most  precious  years 
of^early  life  be  irreparably  squandered  in  learning  to  write  bad 
Latin  and  Greek  verses. "^(J.  S.  Mill.) 

'  "  Lessons  are  required  in  many  long- established  schools  that 
seem  to  have  been  devised  for  no  other  end  than  to  occupy  the 
scholars'  time  with  as  small  a  demand  as  possible  on  the  pains 
and  attention  of  the  teacher."^  (/njf(f(or'i  Report.)  "The 
natural  curiosity  in  children,  which  is,  indeed,  the  great  means 
of  progress,  is  not  nourished  and  fed  in  school,  but  is  rather 
repressed." — (Anon.)      "The  faculty  of  memory  is  mnch  too 
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hardly  pressed  by  the  practice  of  some  schools.  It  is  a  great 
temptation  to  a  schoolmaster,  who  may  be  overworked  or 
indolently  inclmed,  to  have  recourse  to  long  repetition  tasks, 
because  it  economises  his  own  time.  It  keeps  a  whole  class 
actively  employed,  and  costs  him  a  very  little  time  to  hear  what 
it  may  cost  them  a  very  long  time  comparatively  to  learn.  This 
is  a  very  different  thing  from  labounng  with  boys  and  patiently 
solving  their  difficulties." — (Archdeacon  Fearon.) 

"  "  Not  recognising  the  truth  that  the  function  of  books 
supple  men  tary^th  at  they  are  indirect  means  to  knowledge,  when 
direct  means  fail — a  means  of  seeing  through  other  men  what 
you  cannot  see  for  yourself,  teachers  are  eager  to  give  second- 
hand facts  in  place  of  first-hand  facts."' — (H.  Spencer.)  "  In  the 
ancient  world,  and  down  to  the  close  of  the  middle  age,  the 
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matter  of  memory  which  should  be  the  fruit  of  under- 
standing.^ 

student  learat  neatly  everything  from  the  lips  of  his  teacher." 
— (Dr.  K.  Vaughan.)  ''  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  from  the 
momeot  printing  enabled  and  induced  the  master  to  delegate  a. 
part  of  his  work  to  the  inanimate  book  he  began  to  neglect  bis 
duty." — {D.  Nasmith.)  "  The  same  thing  heard,  if  well  spoken 
or  delivered,  gives  much  more  pleasure,  and  makes  a  much 
deeper  impression  than  when  only  read."— (.4non.)  "Scientifi- 
cally constructed  treatises,  which  begin  at  the  beginning — a 
beginning  which  is  really  the  end  of  the  investigator's  labours — 
are  uusuited  to  the  wants  of  a  cbild  who  is  to  be  himself  an 
investigator,  and  who,  in  pursuing  his  process  of  self- instruction, 
can  only  advance  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract,  from 
particulars  to  generals,  from  instances  to  rules ;  and  who,  more- 
over, has  no  choice  but  to  advance  from  the  whole  to  the  parts, 
aod  then  conversely  from  the  parts  to  the  whole." — (Joseph 
Payne.)  "  A  common  method  of  interrogating  children  is  by 
means  of  a  book  of  <jueEtion3,  .  ■  .  If  the  master  is  conversant 
with  his  subject  he  will  require  no  book  of  questions  from  which 
to  interrogate  his  scholars.  I  do  not  kaow  a  successful  master 
who  habitually  takes  up  a  question  book  when  he  proceeds  to 
examine  his  class.  It  is  the  first  step  towards  the  dreary  and 
barren  system  of  rote." — {Inspector's  Report.}  "  To  force  a  boy  to 
commit  to  memory  the  abstract  rules  (of  grammar)  which  are  a 
series  of  inductions  from  a  detailed  knowledge  of  a  multitude  of 
tacts,  before  the  facts  are  known,  is  unnatural  and  irrational." — 
(Dr.  R.  QuAiN.)  "  Like  the  grammar  in  languages  the  classifica- 
tion in  natural  science  ought  to  take  its  natural  and  logical  posi- 
tion behind,  not  before,  the  knowledge  of  the  things  it  deals  with,"' 
— (Ditto.)  "  It  is  just  as  much  a  mistake  to  dose  a  boy  with  the 
Eton  grammar  before  he  knows  five  words  of  the  language,  as  it 
is  to  lecture  a  child  on  the  vertebrse  and  the  anatomy  of  the 
limbs  when  it  is  learning  to  walk."— (R.  Lowe.)  "  How  dry  is 
the  grammar  of  a  language  before  one  begins  to  read  in  it  1 
....  I  wonder  at  old  Lily's  method  being  so  often  neglected, 
who  advises  in  his  preface  not  to  make  a  boy  go  through  all 
his  rules  in  the  first  place,  but  rather  let  him  read  some  poetic 
book,  so  that  the  rules  may  be  learnt  as  he  sees  the  want  of 
them ."~(Wh ATE LY.)  "  If  all  the  improvements  in  the  mode  of 
teaching  languages,  which  are  already  sanctioned  by  experience, 
were  adopted  into  our  classical  schools,  we  should  soon  ceasa 
b3  hear  of  Latin  and  Greek  as  studies  which  must  engross  the 
school  years,  and  render  impossible  any  other  acquirements." 
—(J.  S.  Mill.) 

'  "  Most  boys  or  youths  who  have  had  much  knowledge  drilled 
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A  man  setting  out  upon  a  journey  may.  by  carefully 
selecting  only  such  articles  as  he  will  absolutely  require, 
save  himself  much  after-trouble  and  inconvenience;  by 
careful  packing  he  may  put  all  that  he  wishes  to  take 
with  him  into  much  smaller  space  than  they  would 
otherwise  occupy,  and,  by  proper  arrangement,  he  may 
have  each  article  so  placed  as  that  he  can  readily 
find  it  when  wanted.  Each  of  these  has  its  counterpart 
in  education.     The  subjects  taught  should  be  carefully 

into  them  have  their  mental  capacities  not  strengthened  but 
overlaid  by  it.  They  are  crammed  with  mere  facts  and  with  the 
opinions  or  phrases  of  other  people,  and  these  are  accepted  a.s 
a  substitute  for  the  power  to  form  opinions  of  their  own." — 
(J.S.  Mill.)  Mr.  Fitch,  speaking  more  particularly  of  secondary 
schools,  says,  "  Too  often  the  methods  in  use  in  them  are 
mechanical  and  ueintelligent.  Children  are  told  to  learn,  but 
are  not  taught.  The  memory  for  mere  words  is  overloaded,  the 
judgment  and  the  observant  faculties  are  rarely  or  never  called 
into  play ;  precious  time  is  wasted,  and  weariness  and  disgust 
usurp  the  place  of  bright,  animated,  intellectual  exercise." 
"  Teach  by  practice,"  says  Locke,  "  not  by  rule,  which  bnrdena 
the  memory,  while  actions  beget  habits  which  operate  naturally 
without  burdening  the  memory."  "  The  habit  of  less  on -learning, 
of  passively  loading  the  memory  with  verbal  acquisitions  is  bo 
totally  different  a  form  of  mental  action  from  observing,  inquiring, 
finding  things  out,  and  judging  independently  about  them,  that 
the  former  method  tends  powerfully  to  hinder  and  exclude  the 
latter."— (Miss  Youmans.)  "The  habit  of  laying  up  in  the 
memory  what  has  not  been  digested  by  the  understanding  is  at 
once  the  cause  and  the  effect  of  mental  weakness."— (Sir  W. 
Hamilton.)  "  Too  often  instruction  is  so  conveyed  to  a  child 
that  it  tends  to  dwarf  rather  than  deveiop  the  mental  powers." 
(Dr,  A,  DawES.)  "  Unfortunately  education  amongst  us  at 
present  consists  too  much  in  telling,  not  in  training.'' — (Horace 
Mann.)  "  If  some  small  part  of  the  time  given  to  crowdingfacts 
on  the  mind  not  yet  prepared  to  receive  or  retain  them  were 
employed  in  fashioning  and  improving  the  organs  of  speech 
under  good  tuition,  and  with  suitable  subjects  for  recitation,  both 
mind  and  body  would  often  gain  materially  fay  the  substitution." 
— (Sir  H,  HoLLANU.)  "In  the  great  majority  of  instances  ' 
during  his  school  years,  is  not  only  not  taught  how  to  reai 
bat  actually  learns  to  read  badly  ...  as  if  he  were  a 
machine,  neither  knowing  nor  caring  for  the  sense  of  the  words 
bis  tongue  is  uttering." — {Saiurday  Review.) 
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selected,  according  to  their  importance  ;  they  should  be 
regularly  arranged  according  to  their  natural  relations 
and  connections  ;  and  they  should  be  so  disposed  as  to 
be  readily  available  when  required.'  At  present,  there 
is  much  taught  at  school  that  has  little  practical  bearing 
upon  the  after  life,  and  much  of  importance  that  is 
entirely  neglected  ;  while  there  is  little  or  no  attempt  at 
systematic  arrangement,  or  at  rendering  the  knowledge 
possessed  readily  available  for  practical  purposes.* 

1  "  There  is  nothing  contributes  more  to  success  in  life  than  a 
proper  estimate  of  the  different  kinds  of  knowledge,  and  a.n  exact 
acquaintance  with  what  is  essential."— (4 won.)  "  Method  is  like 
packing  things  in  a  box;  a  good  packer  will  get  in  half  as  much 
again  as  a  bad  one."  —  (Cecii,,  Lord  Burleigh.)  "  The 
methodical  or  systematic  education  of  schools  is  founded  on  the 
principle  that  the  objects  and  phenomena  of  the  surrounding 
world,  when  contemplated  in  their  scientitic  relations,  caa  be 
learned  and  retained  incomparably  more  easily  than  when  the 
particulars  are  presented  in  the  accidental  confusion  of  common 
experieace." — {Anon.)  "  It  is  better  to  be  in  possession  of  a  few 
important  principles  than  a  host  of  facts;  then  reflection  and 
reason  have  elbow-room,  and  are  not  hampered  and  biought  to 
a  dead  lock  by  cramming  a  disorganised  mass  of  knowledge  into 
the  brain-*' — (W.  Cave  Thomas.)  "  Since  instructions  are  many, 
hold  close  unto  those  whereon  the  rest  depend."  —  (Sir  T. 
Browne.)  "  In  teaching  there  should  be  maintained  a  systematic 
imity  in  the  facts  communicated,  so  that  the  several  parts  may 
assist,  sustain,  or  illustrate  each  other.  The  foundations  should 
be  laid  broad  and  deep,  so  as  to  afford  due  support  to  the 
superstructure,  and  every  part  should  fit  in  exactly  with  what 
went  before."— (.4Hmi.)  "An  important  part  of  education,''  says 
Prof.  Bain,  "is  an  inquiry  into  the  proper  or  natural  order  of  the 
different  subjects  grounded  od  their  relative  simplicity  or  com- 
riexity,  and  their  mutual  dependence."  "  When  a  man^  know- 
^ge  is  not  in  order,  the  more  of  it  he  has  the  greater  will  be 
his  confusion  of  thought.  When  facts  are  not  organised  into 
feiculty.  the  greater  the  mass  of  them  the  more  will  the  mind 
stagger  along  under  its  burden,  hampered,  instead  of  helped,  by 
its  acquisitions." — (H.  Spencer.) 

*  "  A  great  part  of  the  learning  now  in  fashion  in  the  schools 
of  Europe,  and  that  goes  ordinarily  into  the  round  of  education, 
a  gentleman  may,  in  a  good  measure,  be  unfurnished  wilh,  with- 
out any  great  disparagement  to  himself,  or  prejudiced  to  his 
iSaJxA." — (John    Locke.)     "When  we  come  to  examine  our 
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The  constant  aim  of  each  individual  should  be  to 
make  the  most  of  his  life— to  employ  his  faculties 
to  the  best  advantage,  and  to  use  the  time  allotted 
to  him  on  earth  to  the  utmost  profit.^  Thus  each  may 
be  viewed  as  a  commander  of  forces,  and  his  success  in 
life  as  proportioned  to  the  ability  and  skill  with  which, 
he  emi:^oys  them.^    It  will  be  his  business,  then,  to  have 

ordioary  5tac}[,of  so-called  useful  knowledge,  we  shall  find  that 
the  ordinary  stoclt  among  giown  people,  however  well  educated, 
b  extremely  Email,  and  next  that  of  this  small  siock  a  great  deal 
is  useless." — {AnonI)  "Tbe  fact  cannot  be  denied  that  our 
general  school  curriculum  includes  much  that  is  not  practically 
available  in  the  world  for  which  it  is  by  theory  a  preparation, 
and  excludes  much  that  is." — QosEpH  Pavne.)  "The  births, 
deaths,  and  marriages  of  kings  and  other  Uite  historic  trivialitjes 
are  committed  to  memory,  not  because  of  any  direct  benefits  that 
can  possibly  result  from  knowing  them,  but  because  society  con- 
siders them  parts  of  a  good  education." — (H.  Spemcsr.)  "  Men 
who  would  resent  as  an  insidt  any  imputation  of  ignorance 
respecting  the  fa^bled  labours  of  a  fabled  demigod,  show  not  the 
slightest  shame  in  confessing  that  they  do  not  know  where  ths 
Eustachian  tubes  are,  what  are  the  actions  of  the  spinal  cord, 
what  is  the  normal  rate  of  pulsation,  or  how  the  lungs 
inflated."— (Ditto.) 

*  "  If  time  be  of  all  things  the  most  precious,  wasting  tim« 
must  be  the  greatest  prodigality." — (Dr.  Franklin.)  " 'Ti« 
amazing  to  think  how  much  time  may  be  gained  by  propet 
economy.  ....  A  student  should  be  as  frugal  of  his  time  as  a 
miser  of  his  money — should  save  it  with  as  much  care,  and  spend 
it  with  as  much  caution." — (John  Mason.)  "  To  be  careful  how 
we  manage  and  employ  our  time  is  one  of  the  first  precepts  that 
Ib  taught  in  the  school  of  wisdom,  and  one  of  the  last  that  is 
learnt.  And  it  is  a  prodigious  thing  to  consider  that  although 
amongst  all  the  talents  which  are  committed  to  our  stewardship 
time  (upon  several  accounts)  is  the  most  precious,  yet  there  is 
not  any  one  of  which  the  generality  of  men  are  more  profuse 
and  regardless." — (John  Nobbis.)  "  No  man  can  be  provident 
of  his  time  who  is  not  prudent  in  the  choice  of  his  company." 
— (Jekemy  Taylor.) 

'  Or  as  Professor  Huxley  puts  it :  "Suppose  it  were  perfectly 
certain  that  the  life  and  fortune  of  evfiryone  of  us  would  one  day 
or  other  depend  upon  his  winning  or  losing  a  game  of  chess, 
dont  you  think  that  we  should  ail  consider  it  to  be  a  primary 
duty  to  learn  at  least  the  names  and  moves  of  the  pieces  P  . .  . 
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ihem  properly  trained,  and  well  under  command  ;  and 
he  will  seek  to  have  them  placed  in  the  most  advan- 
tageous positions,  and  their  efforts  concentrated  upon 
the  most  favourable  points.*  He  will  take  the  greatest 
possible  care  of  those  under  his  charge,  husbanding  his 
resources,  and  estimating  beforehand  the  amount  of  force 
necessary  to  surmount  the  difficulties  that  are  to  be  enr 
countered.^  He  will  plan,  calculate,  foresee  possibilities, 
so  as  to  take  advantage  of  passing  events,  and  to  prcH 
vide  against  untoward  accidents;  and  in  this  way  will 
rise  superior  to  adverse  fortune,  accomplishing  his  ends 


Yet  it  is  a  very  plain  and  elementary  truth  that  the  life,  She  for* 
tune,  and  the  happiness  of  everyone  of  us,  and  more  or  less  of 
those  connected  with  ns,  do  depend  on  our  knowing  something 
of  the  rules  of  a  game  infinitely  more  difficult  and  complicated 
tban  chess.  .  .  .  The  chess-board  is  the  world,  the  pieces  are  the 
pheaomena  of  the  universe,  the  rules  of  the  game  are  what  wa 
call  the  laws  of  nature." — "  Considering  man  as  an  individual, 
is  he  competent  to  take  care  of  his  own  body  ?  As  men  go,  ar» 
they  capable  of  that  ?  Do  they  know  how  to  take  care  of  their 
brains,  their  lungs,  their  stomach,  their  structure  that  God  has 
given  them  ?  If  an  engineer  running  a  locomotive  were  aa 
ignorant  of  it  as  men  of  the  machine  which  they  are  running  oa 
Uie  track  of  life,  be  would  be  discharged," — (H.  W,  Beeches.) 

»  "The  object  of  intellectual  discipline  is  the  estabhshment  of 
a  strong  central  authority  in  the  miud,  by  which  all  its  powers 
are  regulated  and  directed,  as  the  military  forces  of  a  nation  are 
directed  by  the  strategist  who  arranges  the  operations  of  a 
war."  —  (P.  G.  Hamehtqn.)  "  The  attainment,  if  possible,  of 
habitual  energy  1  feel  to  be  an  urgent  duty  and  an  exceeding 
difficulty.  For  this  purpose  I  endeavour  to  assemble  a  host  of 
impressive  considerations  around  my  mind  to  compel  it  to 
activity." — IJohm  Foster.)  "  The  shortest  way  to  do  many 
tbiogs  is  to  do  only  one  thing  at  once.  "^  (Cecil.) 

•  "  In  all  cases  of  practice  we  must  first  distinguish  the  things 
in  our  power  and  those  that  are  not;  for  the  one  may  be 
altered,  whilst  the  other  can  only  be  applied." — (Bacoh.)  "  My 
TOleis,"  says  John  Hunter,  "deliberately  to  consider,  before 
I  commence,  whether  the  thing  be  practicable.  If  it  be  not 
practicable  I  do  not  attempt  it.  If  it  he  practicable  I  can 
accomplish  it  if  I  give  sufficient  pains  to  it ;  aud,  having  begun, 
I  never  stop  until  the  thing  is  done.  To  this  rule  I  owe  my 
success." 
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amid  apparent  impossibilities,  and,  it  may  be,  by  the 
very  means  that  seemed  calculated  to  overthrow  them.^ 

'  "  There  are  a  hundred  situations  in  which  a  stupid  man  caa 
only  drift,  where  an  iotelligent  one  will  turn  the  very  elements 
of  adversity  into  means  of  accomplishing  his  purposes.  He 
knows  that  in  all  apparently  unfavourable  situations  there  are 
certain  conditions  which  are  not  really  unfavourable,  and  which, 
with  a  little  ingenuity,  may  become  positively  advantageous.'' — 
(P.  G.  Hamerton.)  "  Theruhng  part  of  man  can  make  a  mate- 
rial for  itself  out  of  that  which  opposes  it,  as  fire  lays  hold  of 
what  falls  into  it,  and  rises  higher  by  means  of  this  very  mate- 
rial."—  (Marcus  Aurelius.)  "It  is  wonderful  how  even  the 
casualties  of  life  seem  to  bow  to  a  spirit  that  will  not  bow  to 
them,  and  yield  to  subserve  a  design  which  they  may,  in  their 
first  apparent  tendency,  threaten  to  frustrate."— (John  Foster.) 
"  When  a  firm,  decisive  spirit  is  recognised,  it  is  curious  to  see 
how  the  space  clears  around  a  man  and  leaves  him  room  and 
freedom." — (Ditto.)  "  Some  men  advancing  through  life  with  an 
internal  invincible  determination  have  seemed  to  make  the  train 
of  circumstances,  whatever  they  were,  conduce  as  much  to  their 
chief  design  as  if  they  had  by  some  directing  interposition  been 
brought  about  on  purpose."— (Ditto.)  "  All  work  of  man  is  as  the 
swimmer's  :  a  waste  ocean  threatens  to  devour  him ;  if  he  fi;ont  it 
not  bravely,  it  will  keep  its  word.  By  incessant  wise  defiance 
of  it,  lusty  rebuke  and  bufiet  of  it,  behold  how  tt  loyally  supports 
bim,  bears  hira  as  its  conqueror  along." — (T.  Carlyle.) 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  NATURE  AND  IMPORTANCE  OF  EDUCATION— continued. 

"  Die  Erziehung  ist  eine  Kunst  deren  Austibung  durch  viele  Generationen 
yervollkommner  werden  muss.  Jede  Generation  versehen  mit  den  Kennt- 
nissen  der  vorhergehenden,  kann  immer  mehr  eine  Erziehung  zu  Stande 
bringen,  die  alle  Naturanlagen  des  Menschen  proportionirlich  und  zweck- 
mSLssig  entwickelt,  und  so  die  ganze  Menschengattung  zu  ihren  Bestimmung 
fdhrt.  Die  Vorsehung  hat  gewollt,  dass  der  Mensch  das  Gute  aus  sich 
selbst  herausbringen  soil,  und  spricht  so  zu  sagen,  zum  Menschen  '  Gehe  in 
die  Welt '  so  etwa  kdnnte  der  Sch5pfer  den  Menschen  anreden, '  ich  habe 
dich  ausgriistet  mit  alien  Anlagen  zum  Guten.  Dir  k5mmt  es  zu  sie  zu 
entwickeln  und  so  h&ngt  dein  einiges  GlUck  und  Ungltlck  von  dir  selbst  ab.' " 
— (Kant,  Ueber  Erziehung.) 

••  A  rightly  directed  system  of  education  is  a  moral  power  in  the  universe, 
second  only  to  that  creative  energy  that  formed  and  sustains  in  existence  its 
material  framework.  ...  It  is  carrying  into  effect  the  very  laws  which  the 
Creator  has  established  for  the  moral  renovation  and  perfection  of  the 
species." — (A.  R.  Craig.) 

"  The  end,  then,  of  learning  is  to  repair  the  ruins  of  our  first  parents  by 
regaining  to  know  God  aright,  and  out  of  that  knowledge  to  love  him,  to 
imitate  him,  to  be  like  him,  as  we  may  the  nearest  by  possessing  our  souls 
of  true  virtue,  which  being  united  to  the  heavenly  grace  of  faith  makes  up 
the  highest  perfection." — Qohn  Milton.) 

Education  is  the  great  means  put  by  God  into  the 
hands  of  man  for  the  improvement  and  elevation  of  the 
race,  man  being  thus  raised  to  the  high  honour  of  a  co- 
worker with  the  Almighty  in  the  perfecting  of  humanity.^ 

^  "  In  education  we  are  carrying  into  effect  the  very  laws 
which  God  has  established  for  the  restoration  and  perfection  of 
the  species." — (Anon,)    "  Remember  in  your  endeavours  to  en- 
lighten   and  reform  mankind  that  you  are  co-operating  with 
Providence.'*—  (Dr.  R.  Price.)     "  We  should  consider  it  a  high 
honour  that  God  has  condescended  to  employ  human  agency  in 
bringing  about  the  world's  redemption." — (O.  Winslow.)  "  What 
a  noble,  what  a  divine  employment  of  human  power  is  here 
assigned  us  I     How  it  ought  to  rouse  the  ambition  of  parents, 
of  instructors,  of  lawgivers,  of  magistrates,  of  every  man  in  his 
station,  to  contribute  his  part  towards  the  accomplishment  of  so 
glorious  an  end." — (Dr.  Thos.  Reid.)     Education  is  the  "great 
instrument  Providence  has  given  to  his  children  for  establishing 
upon  immutable  principles  the  order  and  harmony  among  men. 
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That  human  nature   must   have   originally  been 
much  more  perfect  state  than  it  is  at  present,  more  ii 
harmony  with  itself  and  with  nature  around  it  is,  very 
generally  believed  ;'  and  few  will  deny  that  it  is  gra- 
dually progressing  towards  a  more  perfect  and  a  more 

which  constitutes  upon  earth  the  health  and  strength  of  indi- 
viduals, of  famihes,  of  nations."— (Dr.  H.  G.  McNab.)  "Educa- 
tion, the  education  of  unmortal  human  spirits,  is  with  Him  the 
great  work  of  the  universe ;  . . .  and  this  is  the  work  which  He 
asks  you  human  pareuts  to  share  with  Him,  and  to  make  your 
great  aim  and  object  within  the  Uttle  world  where  you  play  the 
God — your  home." — (J.  Baldwin  Brown.)  "To  work  together 
with  God  is  our  highest  duty,  interest,  and  honour.  To  qualify 
us  for  this  we  must  know  the  end  he  has  in  view,  the  means  he 
has  appointed,  and  the  mode  in  which  these  should  be 
employed." — (John  Osborne.) 

'  "  Apart  from  any  theological  principles,  if  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  human  nature  be  contemplated  purely  as  a  matter  of 
physical  science,  it  must  be  admitted  to  have  sustained,  from 
whatever  cause,  a  uaiversal  damage,  or  shock,  inasmuch  as  its 
higher  faculties  do  not,  like  the  faculties  of  the  inferior  classes, 
work  invariably,  or  work  auspiciously ;  but  are  often,  and  in  a 
vast  proportion  of  instances,  overborne,  defeated,  and  destroyed; 
or  they  lie  absolutely  dormant ;  while  in  no  instances  do  they 
take  that  full,  free,  and  perfect  course  which  is  abstractedly 
proper  to  them."— (Isaac  Taylor.)  "The  more  I  have  con- 
templated that  ancLent  story  of  ttie  fall,  the  more  has  it  seemed 
to  me  within  the  range  of  probability,  and  even  of  experience. 
It  must  have  happened  somewhere  for  the  first  time  ;  for  it  has 
happened  only  too  many  times  since.  It  has  happened,  as  far 
as  I  can  ascertain,  in  every  race,  and  every  age,  and  every  grade 
of  civilisation." — (Chas.  Kingsley.)  "  It  would  be  injurious  to 
the  honour  of  God  to  suppose  that  things  were  at  first  created 
in  the  state  they  are  now  in,  or  that  they  will  always  continue 
BO." — (John  Newton.)  "  Enough  appears  of  the  admirable 
frame  and  structure  of  the  soul  of  man  to  show  that  the  divine 
presence  did  once  dwell  in  it  ;  more  than  enough  of  vicious 
deformity  to  proclaim  that  He  is  now  retired  and  gone.'' — (John 
Howe.)  "  The  fact  is  demonstrable  to  the  senses  and  under- 
standing of  every  man,  by  every  height  and  depth  of  nature,  by 
every  kind  of  evil,  sin,  and  misery  in  the  world,  by  everything  he 
knows  of  God,  himself,  and  tbe  world  he  lives  in." — (Thomas  k 
Kempis.)  "  Had  man  never  been  otherwise  than  corrupt,  he 
would  have  retained  no  idea  either  of  truth  or  happi 
(Pascal.) 
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fehly-developed  state  in  the  future.^  There  is  that 
within  which  tells  each  one  that  his  nature  as  at  present 
constituted  is  imperfect,  liable  to  err,  biassed  to  evil, 
and  at  variance  alike  with  itself  and  with  nature  around 
it ;  while  history  clearly  shows  that  from  the  earliest 
recorded  times  to  the  present,  humanity  has  been  in  a 
state  of  progress — ^increasing  in  knowledge,  increasing 
in  power,  increasing  in  happiness.^  At  no  previous  time 
was  this  progress  more  rapid  and  marked  than  of  recent 


'  ■'  Tradition  has  delighted  to  converse,  and  poetry  to  sing,  of 
a  golden  age  as  the  commencing  one  in  our  world;  and  both 
have  fondly  looked  forward  to  a  time  when  all  things  are  to  be 
restored  to  their  primal  purity,  . . .  And  surely  philosophy 
should  not  pour  contempt  on  those  high  expectations,  which 
form  the  noblest  aspirations  of  human  nature,  and  which  we 
may  suppose  God  would  not  ha\e  allowed  to  remain  if  there  is  to 
be  no  means  of  gratifying  them."— (Dr.  McCosh.)  "  There  is  a 
natural  propension  m  everythmg  to  return  to  its  true  state  if  by 
violence  it  hath  been  disturbed.  .  .  .  Virtue  is  the  health,  true 
state,  natural  complexion,  of  the  soul ;  he  that  is  vicious  in  his 
practice  is  diseased  in  his  mind." — (Dr.  Whichcote.) 

'  "  The  teaching  of  history  during  the  three  to  four  thousand 
years  of  which  contemporary  chronicles  have  been  preserved,  is 
that  civilization  is  gradually  developed  in  the  course  of  ages  by 
enlargement  and  increased  precision  of  knowledge,  invention 
and  improvement  of  arts  and  the  progression  of  social  and 
political  habits,  and  institutions  towards  general  well-being." — 
(E.  B.  T*LOR.)  "  That  God  has  formed  mankind  for  progressive 
improvement  is  manifest  from  those  susceptibilities  of  progress 
which  are  visible  in  the  attainments  of  every  individual  mind  ; 
and  still  more  in  the  wider  contrast  which  the  splendid  results  of 
science  in  whole  nations  that  may  be  considered  almost  as 
nations  of  philosophers  now  exhibit,  when  we  think,  at  the  same 
time,  of  the  rude  wit  of  the  savage  in  his  hut  or  in  the  earlier 
cave  in  which  he  seemed  almost  of  the  same  race  with  the  wild 
animal  with  which  he  has  struggled  for  his  home."— (Dr.  T. 
Brown.)  "  The  noblest  minds  of  all  Christian  nations  have 
recognised  a  visible  and  traceable  progress  of  the  human  race 
toward  truth,  justice  and  inteihgence." — ^Bunsen.)  "There  is 
progress  in  the  world.  There  is  progress  m  agriculture,  there  is 
progress  in  all  the  arts,  there  is  progress  in  all  the  sciences ; 
the  earth  is  every  succeeding  j'ear  made  to  yield  a  greater 
quantity  of  produce,  and  man's  dominion  over  nature  is  rapidly 
'■-(Dr.  McCosH.) 
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years  and  at  present,*  and  there  are  no  indications  that 
it  has  yet  reached  the  summit  of  its  course ;  but  on  the 
contrary  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  will 
continue  to  advance  in  a  still  increasing  ratio,  till  man 
reach  in  the  future  a  state  of  perfection  of  which  at 
present  we  can  form  but  little  conception.^ 

Perfection  consists  in  living  in  harmony  with  law  ;  in- 
man's  nature  being  so  brought  into  conformity  with 
natural  law  that  the  two  are  as  one — as  actuated  by  thtf 

'  "  More  power  has  been  gained  over  the  agents  of  natt 
and  "  th.ey  have  been  made  to  yield  a  greater  amount  of  hap* 
pioess  to  ttie  human  race  within  the  last  one  hundred  yeara 
than  for  ten  times  that  period  before." — (President  Wavl.andJ 
"  At  no  period  in  the  history  of  this  nation  have  happiness  an 
comfort  so  prevailed  as  in  llie  present  age.  In  no  age  have  th 
people  been  so  well  provided  with  food,  so  well  clothed,  so  we 
housed,  so  well  educated." — (Dr.  Richardson.) 

'  "We  affirm  beyond  a  doubt  a  reign  of  justice  is  to  \ 
anticipated  on  the  fairest  principles  of  computatiou  ;  and  thafe 
the  arguments  by  which  it  is  established  will  bear  the  closeEf^ 
scrutiny  of  the  impartial  reason.  Setting  aside  Scripture  aJ 
together,  we  maintain  that  man  has  within  the  range  of  his 
natural  knowledge  sufficient  means  for  determining  that  if  the 
course  of  human  history  continue  ordiuated  on  the  same 
principles,  then  in  the  future  there  must  come  a  time  whq^ 
justice  shall  be  the  regulative  principle  of  the  earth  and  maa.i 
shall  carry  it  into  a  systematic  and  universal  operation."—* 
(Tkeory  of  Human  Progrission.)  "Nature  itself  is  always  striving 
after  the  improvement  of  the  race.  When  an  individual  c  " 
a  people  arrives  at  a  certam  point  of  deterioration  it  passe 
away.  The  aged  die  when  they  become  feeble  ;  the  young  difl. 
when  they  are  weak ;  the  people  or  nation  disappears  wh  ' 
ceases  to  be  powerful.  There  is  probably  no  species  of  s 
vice  that  does  not  injuriously  affect  the  constitution,  tending  ti) 
degeneration  and  death  in  the  individual  and  bis  descendants. 
Thus  is  nature  always  striving  after  higher  things."— (.4  Hon  J, 
"  The  universal  law  of  humanity  is  advancement.  Mental, 
moral,  and  social  health  is  suspended  upon  this.  And  it  has,  on 
the  whole,  been  always  and  everywhere  apparent,  though 
individuals  stagnate  and  corrupt,  and  nations  and  peoples  ars 
scattered  and  destroyed.  These  are  but  the  rebound  of  the 
waves  at  the  shore,  which  seem  to  go  back,  though  the  tid«l: 
current  is  steadily  setting  in  all  the  time  and  is  raising  tbs 
■■- -iurface."— (Rev.T.BiNSEY.) 
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same  motive,  as  tending  to  the  same  end.'  Man  is 
always  and  everywhere  surrounded  by  laws.  His  whole 
nature  is  subject  to  them  ;  his  every  action  and  thought, 
even  his  life  itself  are  dependent  upon  his  constantly 
observing  them.*  All  the  laws  of  our  nature  when 
observed  work  in  favour  of  us,  and  serve  the  important 
purpose  of  guiding  us  to  the  knowledge  and  practice  of 
the  true  and  the  right."     It  is  owing  to  the  existence  of 

'  "  In  the  original  parity  of  a  rational  agent  the  unoorrupted 
will  is  identical  with  the  law.  Nay,  inasmuch  as  a  will  perfectly 
identical  with  the  law  Is  one  with  the  divine  will,  we  may  say  that 
in  the  unfallen  rational  agent  the  will  constitiiteB  the  law." — 
(Coleridge.)  "If  there  be  a  superintending  providence,  and,  if  his 
will  be  manifested  by  general  laws  operating  both  in  the  physical 
and  moral  world,  then  must  a  violation  of  these  laws  be  a 
violation  of  his  will  and  be  pregnant  with  inevitable  misery."^ 
(Prof.  Sedgwick.)  "  By  obedience  to  the  laws  of  God  man  maybe 
as  happy  as  his  present  state  will  allow.  "—(President  Wayland.) 

*  "  The  whole  world  around  us,  and  the  whole  world  wittiin 
OS  are  ruled  by  law,  our  very  spirits  are  subject  to  it — those 
spirits  which  yet  seem  so  spiritual,  so  subtile,  ao  free." — (Duke 
of  Ahgyi-i,.")  "There  are  laws  according  to  which  our  in- 
tellectual, our  active,  our  social  and  our  raoral  faculties  are 
respectively  regulated  in  their  exercise.  There  are  laws  of 
association  governing  the  intellect,  laws  of  motion  and  habit 
^diog  the  active  powers,  laws  of  taste  and  feeling  control- 
hug  the  social  propensities,  and  laws  of  truth,  righteousness  and 
love  determining  the  moral  judgments.  Thus  man  as  to  his  whole 
nature  is  subject  to  law." — (DoGALn  Stewart.)  All  the 
phenomena  of  disease,  of  life,  of  health,  everything  in  the  entire 
round  of  the  economy  of  man's  microcosm  move  according  to 
certain  laws  and  fixed  modes  of  procedure;  laws  which  are 
ascertainable  by  those  who  honestly  seek  them  ;  and  which 
....  carry  with  them  the  double  burden  of  reward  and  pun- 
ishment,"—(Dr.  John  Brown.)  "Without  some  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  nature,  it  is  evident  that  man  would  immediately 
perish." — (President  Wayland.) 

*  "  Every  error  engenders  suffering The  action  of  these 

laws,  combined  with  the  faculty  which  has  been  vouchsafed  to  us 
of  connecting  effects  with  their  causes,  must  bring  us  back  by 
means  of  this  very  suffering  into  the  way  which  is  good  and 
true."— (M.  Bastiat.)  Thus  "  Providence  may  be  felt  as  at  all 
moments  addressing  us  by  these  events,  and  teaching  us  both 
bow  we  should  feel  and  in  what  manner  we  should  act." — 
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,i  to  the  regularity  and  certainty  which  they  impart 
>  ill  the  operations  of  nature,  that  any  improvement, 
any  soda!  progress  is  possible.^ 

It  is  only  by  obeying  a  law,  or  by  acting  in  conformity 
with  it,  that  we  are  freed  from  the  power,  the  punish- 
ment of  that  law,  and  reap  the  benefits  that  flow  from 
its  observance.*  He  whose  nature  is  brought  into  har- 
mony with  the  laws  of  nature,  and  who  acts  in  accord- 
ance with  them  is  no  longer  subject  to  these  laws,  but 
on  the  contrary  commands  them,  for  by  obeying  nature 
we  command  it.^     Such  an  one  is  free  because  his  will 

I  of  Conduct.)  "  All  the  laws  of  our  nature,  when  respected 

IB'  obejed,  work  in  favour  of  us ;  they  are  intended  ....  to. 
'KJte  growth  and  development,  to   give   strength,  compact- 

^    elastic    force,   health,   perpetuity, — such     perpetuity   as 

may  belong  to  a  physical  system  like  ours." — (Rev.  T.  Binnev.) 
"  Every  law  of  our  nature  is  of  value,  and  has  an  important 
pl.ice  in  the  great  purpose  of  promoting  theiaterests  of  society." 
— (A.  Barnes.) 

'  "  It  is  the  regularity  of  the  laws  of  nature  which  leads  us 
to  put  confidence  in  them  and  enables  us  to  use  them.  With- 
out such  order  and  uniformity  man  would  have  no  motive  to 
industry,  no  incentive  to  activity."^(Dr..  McCosh.)  "It  is 
macifest  that  to  an  intelligent  being  whose  welfare  is  committed 
to  himself  and  who  provides  forthat  welfare  by  calculating  upon 
the  known  order  of  nature,  the  liability  to  contingency  wheUier 
in  the  external  or  internal  system  must  be  a  pure  curse  by 
deranging  every  provision  and  thwartiug  every  purpose." — 
{Isaac  Taylor.) 

'  "  All  the  happiness  of  man  is  derived  from  discovering, 
applying  or  obeying  the  laws  of  his  Creator ;  "  and  "  Ail  his 
misery  ia  the  result  of  ignorance  or  disobedience." — (President 
Wavland.)  "  Man  only  struggles  successfully  with  the  physical 
forces  by  recognising  the  laws  of  their  action  and  by  accommo- 
dating his  individual  forces  to  physical  law ;  it  is  victory  by 
obedience." — (Dr.  Maudsley.)  "  The  empire  of  man  over  the 
brute  force  of  the  lower  animals  is  proportioned  not  to  his 
physical  strength  but  to  the  knowledge  he  possesses  of  their 
respective  constitutions," — (Dugald  Stewart.)  "  Man  can  con- 
struct exquisite  machmes,  can  call  in  vast  powers,  can  form 
extensive  combinations  in  order  to  bring  about  results  which  be 
has  in  view ;  but  in  all  this  he  is  only  taking  advantage  of  the 
laws  of  nature  which  already  exist."^DT.  Whewell.) 

'  "  Natura  non  nisi    pareado    vincitur." — (Bacon.)      "  Non 
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and  desires  are  at  one  with  the  laws  of  nature' — he 
knows  the  truth  and  the  truth  makes  him  free.*  If  it 
were  possible  for  one  to  live  in  complete  harmony  with 
nature,  to  obey  all  its  laws  as  they  affect  him  within 
and  without,  such  an  one  would  be  perfect.* 

Our  nature  was  first  brought  into  antagonism  to  law 
by  sin  ;  discord  was  thus  introduced  into  the  world,  and  a 
violated  law  fails  not  to  vindicate  itself.*  Before  the  fait 

studemus  ut  natura.  nobis  sed  contra  ut  nos  aatuix  pareamue." 

'  The  free  man  is  he  who  is  loyal  to  the  laws  of  this  universe. 
•  .  .  .  The  Rrst  symptom  of  such  a  man  is  not  that  he  resists 
and  rebels,  but  that  he  obeys." — (T.  Cari.¥x,e.)  "  Nur  das 
Gesetz  kann  uns  die  Freiheit  geben." — (Goethe.)  "  Let  your 
will  go  whither  necessity  would  drive,  and  you  will  always  pre- 
serve your  liberty." — (Locke.)  It  was  a  doctrine  of  the  ancient 
stoics  that  "  nothing  happens  contrary  to  the  will  of  a  wise  man." 

*  "To  have  a  knowledge  of  truth  is  to  perceive  things  such  as 
they  are  in  themselves,  and  to  form  ideas  concerning  them  con- 
formable to  their  nature." — (Burlamaqui.) 

'  "  Life  consists  in  the  maintenance  of  inner  actions  corre- 
sponding with  outer  actions,  and  the  degree  of  life  varies  as  the 
degree  of  correspondence,  .  .  .  Taking  an  extreme  case,  it  ia 
clear  that  did  the  actions  of  an  organism  accurately  respond  to 
all  the  coexistences  and  sequences  of  all  things  whatever  in  its 
environment  its  life  would  be  eternal." — (H.  Spencer.)  "Were 
the  physical  conditions  of  man  always  perfect,  the  duration  of 
life  would  always  be  extended  to  the  utmost  Umit  compatible 
with  the  organisation  of  the  body." — (Dr.  S.  Smith.)  "  We 
could  free  ourselves  from  an  infinity  of  maladies  of  body  as 
well  as  of  mind,  and,  perhaps,  also  even  from  the  debility  of  age, 
if  we  had  sufficiently  ample  knowledge  of  their  causes  and  of  all 
the  remedies  provided  for  us  by  nature." — (Descartes.)  "  In  a 
community,  as  in  an  individual,  the  expectation  of  life  ...  in- 
creases in  proportion  as  the  artificial  condition  or  laws  under 
which  it  is  living  agrees  with  the  natural  tendency."' — (Dr. 
Draper.) 

*  ''  Sin  is  any  want  of  conformity  unto,  or  transgression  of,  any 
law  of  God,  given  as  a  rule  to  the  reasonable  creature." — 
(WistminsUr  Catechism.)  "  The  righteousness  wherein  man  was 
created  was  the  conformity  of  all  the  faculties  and  powers  of  his 
soul  to  the  moral  law."— {T.  Boston.)  "  Sin  is  a  want  of  confor- 
mity to  the  will  of  God,  and  were  a  desire  to  do  the  will  of  God 
at  all  times  the  overruling  principle  of  the  heart  and  conduct 
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laws,  to  the  regularity  and  certainty  which  they  Impart 
to  all  the  operations  of  nature,  that  any  improvement, 
any  social  progress  is  possible,' 

It  is  only  by  obeying  a  law,  or  by  acting  in  conformity 
with  it,  that  we  are  freed  from  the  power,  the  punish- 
ment of  that  law,  and  reap  the  benefits  that  flow  from 
its  observance.^  He  whose  nature  is  brought  into  har- 
mony with  the  laws  of  nature,  and  who  acts  in  accord- 
ance with  them  is  no  longer  subject  to  these  laws,  but 
on  the  contrary  commands  them,  for  by  obeying  nature 
we  command  it.^     Such  an  one  is  free  because  his  will 

(ManKsi  of  Canditct.)  "  All  the  laws  of  our  nature,  when  respected 
and  obeyed,  work  in  favour  of  us  ;  they  are  intended  ....  to 
promote  growth  and  development,  to  give  strength,  compact- 
ness, elastic  force,  health,  perpetuity, — such  perpetuity  as 
may  belong  to  a  physical  system  like  ours." — (Rev.  T.  Binney.) 
"  Every  law  of  our  nature  is  of  value,  and  has  an  important  ' 
place  in  the  great  purpose  of  promoting  theioterests  of  society." 
— (A.  Barnes.) 

'  "  It  is  the  regularity  of  the  laws  of  nature  which  leads  us 
to  put  confidence  in  them  and  enables  us  to  use  Ihem.  With- 
out such  order  and  uniforniity  man  would  have  do  motive  to  | 
industry,  no  incentive  to  activity."  —  (Dr.  McCosh.) 
manifest  that  to  an  intelligent  being  whose  welfare  is  committed  i 
to  himself  and  who  provides  forthat  welfare  by  calculating  upon 
the  known  order  of  nature,  the  liabihty  to  contingency  whether 
in  the  external  or  internal  system  must  be  a  pure  curse  by 
deranging  every  provision  and  thwarting  every  purpose. "- 
(Isaac  Tavlor.) 

'  "  All  the   happiness  of  man   is   derived   from   discovenngli  I 

applying  or  obeying  the  laws  of  his  Creator; 

misery  is  the  result  of  ignorance  or  disobediea" 

Waylahd.)    "  Man  only  struggles  successftiUy 

forces  by  recognising  the  laws  of  thelt  action 

dating  his  individual  forces  to  physical  k;- 

obedience." — (Dr.  Maudsley.)     "The 

brute  force  of  the  lower  j    ' 

physical  strenj 

respective 

struct  exquisiti 

extensive  combinal 
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man's  nature  was  in  unison  with  the  Divine  will,  and 
hence  in  harmony  with  all  law,  physical  and  moral. 
Natural  law  is  nothing  else  than  the  will  of  God,  wh< 
is  both  its  author  and  governor,  and  who  attends  every 
infringement  of  it  with  punishment.*  All  pain,  suffering, 

there  would  be  no  sin."— (Dr.  Ch*i.mehs.)  "Had  man  never 
fallen  he  would  have  enjoyed  eternal  truth  and  happmess." — 
(Pascal.) 

'  "  In  search  of  what  is  man's  normal  sense  of  duty,  and  how 
he  is  to  do  it,  we  would  take  our  company  to  that  garden  planted 
eastward  in  Eden,  where  were  all  manoer  of  fruits  pleasant  to 
the  eye  and  good  for  food ;  tha(  garden  which  everyone  believes 
in— we  don't  mean  geographically  or  geologically  merelv,  but 
really—as  a  fact  in  the  history  of  the  race, — and  relics  of  which,' 
its  sound,  its  fragrance  and  beauty,  he  meets  stiil  everywhere 
within  him  and  around  him,  'like  the  remembrance  of  things  tO' 
come  ;■  we  would  there  find  the  law,  the  primal  condition  under 
which  the  species  was  placed  by  its  Maker,— how  the  Infinite 
and  the  finite,  God  and  hia  children,  giving  and  receiving  faith 
and  works,  met  together  and  kept  in  tune, — bow,  and  by  whom, 
man  was  made  upright  in  mind  as  well  as  body  ;  and  what  was 
the  first  of  the  many  inventions  he  found  out  ?"  —  (Dr.  John 
Brown.)  "  Man  is  in  ruins,  but  the  ruins  are  mighty  grand,  and 
tell  us  what  he  was,  as  broken  archea  and  columns  teU  us  what 
once  Thebes  was."— (A,  Barnes.)  "  Even  amid  all  the  ruins  ot 
onr  fallen  nature  there  are  remembrances  of  its  original  glory." 
— (Rev.  A.  Alison  )  "  It  is  from  considering  the  relations  which 
the  several  appetites  and  passions  in  the  inward  frame  have  to 
each  other,  and,  above  all,  the  supremacy  of  reflection  or  con- 
science,  that  we  get  the  idea  of  the  system  or  constitution  of 
human  nature.  And  from  the  idea  itself  it  will  as  fully  appear 
that  this,  our  nature,  i.e..  constitution,  is  adapted  to  virtue  as 
from  the  idea  of  a  watch  it  appears  that  its  nature,  i.t.,  constitu- 
tion, or  system,  is  adapted  to  measure  time."— (Bishop  Butler.) 
"That  the  ancient  moralists  had  some  inward  feeling  or  other 
which  they  chose  to  express  in  this  manner,  that  man  is  bom  to 
virtue,  that  it  consists  in  following  nature,  and  that  vice  is  more 
contrary  to  this  nature  than  tortures,  or  death,  their  works  in  our 
hands  are  instances."— (Ditto.) 

»  "  Of  law  there  can  be  no  less  acknowledged  than  that  her 
seat  is  the  bosom  of  God ;  her  voice  the  harmony  of  the  world  ; 
all  things  in  heaven  and  earth  do  her  homage,  the  very  least  as 
feeling  her  care,  the  greatest  as  not  exempted  from  her  power'; 
hoth  augels  and  men  and  creatures  of  what  condition  soever 
though  each  in  different  sort  and  manner,  yet  all  with  uniform 
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distress,  all  the  evils  that  afflict  humanity  result  from 
the  infringement  of  natural  laws,  and  the  more  our 
nature  is  brought  into  conformity  with  these  the  greater 
its  freedom  from  the  former.^ 

Man  finds  himself  by  nature  in  a  world  where  he  is 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  foes,  that  constantly  disturb 
his  peace,  and  even  threaten  his  destruction.^     He  can 

consent  admiring  her  as  the  mother  of  their  peace  and  joy." — 
{Dr.  Hooker.)  "  Est  enim  lex  nihil  ahud  nisi  recta  et  a  numiae 
deorum  acta  ratio  imperans  honesfa  prohibens  contraria." — 
{Cicero.)  "  I  follow  the  law  of  God  «hen  I  follow  the  laws  of 
human  nature,  which  without  any  human  testimony  we  know 
must  proceed  from  God."— (Horne  Tooke.)  "The  unvarying 
tendency  of  my  mind  is  to  regard  the  whole  laws  of  the  anima' 
economy  and  of  the  universe  as  the  direct  dictates  of  the  Deity, 
and  in  urging  compliance  with  them  it  is  with  the  earnestness 
and  reverence  due  to  a  divine  command  that  I  do  it." — (Dr.  A. 
Combe.)  "  For  every  false  word  or  unrighteous  deed,  for  cmelty 
and  oppression,  for  Inst  or  envy,  the  price  has  to  be  paid  at  last  j 
not  always  by  the  chief  o Renders,  but  paid  by  someone.  Jnstice 
and  truth  alone  endure  and  live.  Injustice  and  falsehood  may 
be  long  Uved,  but  doomsday  comes  at  last  to  them  in  French 
revolutions  and  other  terrible  ways." — (J.  A.  Fhoude.) 
[.  1  '1  We  must  wherever  we  suppose  a  law  suppose  also  some 
reward  or  punishment  annexed  to  that  law.  It  would  be  in  vain 
for  an  intelUgent  being  to  set  a  rule  to  the  actions,  if  he  had  it 
not  in  his  power  to  reward  compliance  with  and  punish  deviation 
firom  his  rule  by  some  good  and  evil  that  is  not  the  natural  pro- 
duce and  consequence  of  the  action  itself  .  .  .  This,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  is  the  true  nature  of  all  law  properly  so  called."— (J ohk 
Locke.)  "  Misery  is  always  the  result  of  a  violation  of  some  of 
the  laws  which  the  Creator  has  established." — (President  Wav- 
LAND,}  "  Not  chance,  but  I  am  to  blame  for  my  sufferings." — 
(RicHTBR.)  "  Whoever  quarrels  with  nature,  whether  wittingly 
or  unwittingly,  is  certain  to  get  the  worst  of  it."— (J.  R,  Lowell.) 
"  Those  who  take  honours  in  nature's  university,  who  learn  the 
laws  which  govern  men  and  things  and  obey  them  are  the  really 
great  and  successful  men  in  this  world. "^Prof.  Huxley,) 

»  "As  soon  as  man  has  a  consciousness  of  his  being  he  finds 
himself  in  a  world  .strange  and  hostile,  whose  laws  and  phenomena 
seem  in  direct  opposition  to  his  own  existence.  .  .  ,  He  defends 
himself,  he  hves,  he  breathes — though  it  be  hut  two  minutes  in 
succession  — only  on  condition  of  foreseeing,  that  is  on  condition 
of  having  known  these  laws  and  these  phenomena,  which  would 
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only  successfully  contend  with  them  by  obtaining  a 
knowledge  of  the  principles  on  which  they  act,  or  the 
laws  by  which  they  are  governed,  and  availing  himself 
of  them  to  the  utmost,^  In  this  way,  from  being  foes, 
they  become  friends  and  allies,  ranging  themselves  on 
his  side,  and  aiding  him  with  all  their  forces  ;  for  he  who 
obeys  the  laws  of  nature  is  strong  with  the  strength  of 
nature,''  In  proportion  as  man's  knowledge  of  nature  is 
extended  is  his  power  over  it  increased,  and  as  his  being 
is  brought  into  harmony  with  its  laws  are  his  perfection 
and  happiness  promoted,^     The  man  who  understands 

destroy  hia  frail  existence  if  he  learned  not  little  by  little  to  ob- 
serve them,  to  measure  their  influence,  and  to  calculate  upon 
their  recurrence."— (V.  Cousin.)  "  Life  is  surrounded  by  forces 
that  are  always  tending  to  destroy  it,  and  with  which  it  may  be 
represented  as  in  a  constant  warfare ;  so  long  as  it  contends 
successfully  with  them,  winning  from  them  and  constraining 
them  to  further  its  development,  it  flourishes  ;  but  when  it  can 
no  longer  strive,  when  they  succeed  in  winning  from  it,  and  in- 
creasing at  its  expense,  it  begins  to  decay  and  die."  —  (Dr. 
MAt;DSi,E¥.)  "  The  chapter  of  the  life  of  the  universal  man  as  it 
is  BO  far  written  is  thepictureof  a  man  fighting  with  the  elements 
and  being  slain  by  them,  yet,  having  wisdom  to  conquer  them 
when  he  has  learned  wisdom." — (Dr.  Richardson.) 

1  "  Man  only  struggles  successiully  with  the  physical  forces  by 
recognising  the  laws  of  their  action,  and  by  accommodating  his  1 
individual  forces  to  the  physical  laws." — (Dr.  MAunsLEy.)  | 
"  Here  are  indisputable  facts  :  that  the  development  of  children, 
in  mind  and  body  follow  certain  laws;  that  unless  those  laws 
are  in  some  degree  conformed  to,  death  is  inevitable ;  that 
unless  they  are  in  a  great  degree  cocfomied  to,  there  must  result 
serious  physical  and  mental  defects;  and  that  only  when  they 
are  completely  conformed  to  can  a  perfect  maturity  be  reached." 
— (Herbert  Spexcer.) 

»  "  The  mind  that  is  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  nature 
intimate  sympathy  with  the  course  of  events,  is  strong  with  the    ' 
strength  of  nature,  and  is  developed  by  its  force."— (Dr.  Mauds-    ' 
LEY.)     "  By  conscious  obediencB  to  the  physical  taw,  he  appro- 
priates, as  it  were,  the  force  thereof  in  the  increase  of  hif   "    " 
power." — (Ditto. ) 

»  "There  is  invariably,  and  necessarily,  a  certain  conformity 
between  the  vital  functions  of  any  organism  and  the  conditions 
in  which  it  is  placed— between  the  processes  going  on  inside  of   I 
it  and  the  processes  going  on  outside  of  it  . .  ,  The  degree  of   I 
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the  laws  of  nature  is  Surrounded  by  what  is  friendly  to 
him  ;  while  he  who  is  ignorant  of  them  finds  himself  in 
an  unknown  and  hostile  country,  encompassed  by  foes 
that  oppose  and  thwart  him  at  every  turn.'  To  the 
ignorant,  nature  is  the  most  despotic  of  rulers,  enforcing 
its  apparently  arbitrary  behests  with  the  utmost  rigour 
and  harshness  ;  while  to  the  learned,  it  is  the  most 
humble  and  submissive  of  servants,  doing  all  manner  of 
work  swiftly,  silently,  ungrudgingly. 

It  is  thus  by  obeying  the  laws  of  nature  to  which  he 
is  subject,  by  adapting  himself  to  the  conditions  of  his 
existence,  that  man  is  improved  and  perfected  ;*  and,  in 

life  varies  as  the  degree  of  correspondence,  . .  .  the  life  of  the 
organism  will  be  short  or  long,  low  or  high,  according  to  the 
extent  to  which  changes  in  the  environment  are  nret  by  corre- 
sponding changes  in  the  organism." — (H.  Spencer.)  "  Life  is  a 
condition  in  which  a  correlation  exists  between  the  individual 
and  nature  around  him.  Intelligence,  lilce  life,  consists  in  a 
correspondence  between  mind  and  external  sequences.  The 
harmony  which  exists  between  man's  faculties  and  nature  makes 
him  a  progressive  being.  It  is  by  adapting  himself  to  the  con- 
ditions of  his  exis'tence  that  man  is  improved  and  perfected." — 
{Anon.) 

'  "  The  effects  of  a  law  will  depend  on  the  manner  in  which 
human  intelligence  and  human  feeling  are  influenced  by  it." — 
(H,  Spencer.)  "  As  nonconformity  of  the  inner  to  the  outer 
order  is  want  of  intelligence,  conformity' of  the  inner  to  the  outer 
order  is  that  in  which  intelligence  consists." — (Ditto.)  "  Exfernal 
nature  exhibits  to  '  the  ignorant  mind  '  a  mighty  chaos  of  events, 
and  a  dread  display  of  power.  The  chain  of  causation  appears 
too  intricate  to  be  unravelled,  and  its  power  too  stupendous  to 
be  controlled."  (G.  Combe.)  "The  informed  man  m  the  world 
may  tie  said  to  be  always  surrounded  by  what  is  known  and 
friendly  to  him,  while  the  ignorant  man  is  as  one  in  a  land  of 
strangers  and  enemies."— {Dr.  N.  Arnott.)  "Every  jet  of 
chaos  which  threatens  to  exterminate  ns  ts  convertible  by 
intellect  info  wholesome  force." — (Emerson.) 

*  "  History  presents  no  generalisation  more  certain  than  that 
each  great  step  towards  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  things  has 
facilitated  men's  operations  on  things ;  while  each  more  success- 
ful operation  has,  by  its  results,  facilitated  the  discovery  ot 
further  laws,"— (H.  Spencer.)  '"Probably  all  persons  will 
acknowledge  that  those  nations  by  whom  great  advances  in 
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order  to  this,  a  knowledge  of  these  laws  and  conditions 
is  necessary.'  Knowledge  has  been  said  to  be  "  the 
image  of  the  thing  known  in  the  mind  of  him  who  knows 
it;"  and  our  knowledge  is  true  and  accurate  in  propor- 
tion as  the  images  or  ideas  in  the  mind  correspond  with 
the  actual  realities.^  In  education,  therefore,  our  object 
should  be  to  establish  in  the  mind  clear  and  accurate 
ideas  of  things,  and  to  connect  them  together,  so  that 
we  may  have  within  exact  representations  of  the  things 
around  us.* 

knowledge  are  made,  and  among  whom  such  advances  are 
widely  diffused  and  well  understood,  have  the  pre-eminence  in 
civilisation." — (Dr.  Wheweli..}  "  Tliis  progress  (in  civilization) 
still  steadily  advancing,  has  depended  'on  Uie  gradual  increase 
of  man's  knowledge  of  the  world  around  him,  and  of  his  own 
nature." — (Dr.  N.  Arnott.) 

'  "  The  progress  of  maakind  depends  upon  the  success  with 
which  the  laws  of  phenomena  are  investigated,  and  on  the 
extent  to  which  a  knowledge  of  those  laws  is  diffused."  (T. 
Buckle.)  "  The  aim  of  all  natural  knowledge  is  to  ascertain  the 
laws  which  control  and  regulate  the  phenomena  of  the  i 
— (Todd  and  Bowman.) 

'  "  The  manifestations  of  intelligence  are  universally  found  to 
consist  in  the  establishment  of  correspondences  between 
lations  in  the  organism  and  relations  in  the  environment ; 
the  entire  development  of  intelligence  is  seen  to  be  nothing  else 
than  the  progress  of  such  correspondences  in  space,  in  time,  in 
specialty,  in  generality,  in  complexity." — (H.  Spenceh.)  "  In 
observation,  in  experiment,  in  hypothesis,  and  in  all  the  details 
of  empirical  science  we  have  reason  as  it  exists  in  the  mind, 
seeking  to  recognise  itself,  as  it  exists  in  the  world." — {J,  D, 
MoRKLL.)  "Through  successive  adoptions  we  acquire  an  order 
in  our  feelings  corresponding  with  the  order  of  things." — (G.  H. 
Lewes.) 

'  "  The  education  of  the  individual  is  but  a  carrying  farther  of 
that  process  by  which  intelligence  in  general  has  been  evoked. 
It  consists  ill  extending  and  making  better  the  correspondencQ 
of  inner  relations  to  outer  relations— that  is,  in  organising  the 
combinations  of  ideas  into  agreement  with  the  combinations  of 
phenomena." — (H.  Spencer.)  "  The  perfection  of  intellect,  which 
IS  the  result  of  education,  and  its  beau  ideal,  to  be  imparled  to 
individuals  in  their  respective  measures,  is  the  clear,  calm,  and 
accurate  vision  and  comprehension  of  all  things  as  far  as  the 
finite  mind  can  embrace,  each  in  its  place  and  with  its  own 
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By  means  of  the  senses  the  mind  obtains  its  know- 
ledge of  the  external  world,  and  by  association  the  ideas 
so  obtained  are  linked  together,  and  built  up  into  com- 
plex structures.^     Hence  the  training  of  the  senses,  and 

characteristics  upon  it." — (J.  H.  Newman.)  "The  object  of 
intellectual  education  is  to  create  such  indissoluble  associations 
of  our  ideas  of  things  in  the  order  and  relation  in  which  they 
occur  in  nature ;  that  of  moral  education  is  to  unite  as  fixedly 
the  ideas  of  evil  deeds  with  those  of  pain  and  degradation,  and 
of  good  actions  with  those  of  pleasure  and  nobleness." — (Prof. 
Huxley.)  **  When  the  grand  sources  of  felicity  are  formed  into 
the  leading  and  governing  ideas,  each  in  its  due  and  relative 
strength,  education  has  then  performed  its  most  perfect  work, 
and  thus  the  individual  becomes,  to  the  greatest  degree,  the 
source  of  utiUty  to  others,  and  of  happiness  to  himself." — (J.  S. 
Mill.) 

^  "  Through  the  senses  we  get  our  knowledge,  and  by  memory 
we  recall  it.  Our  intellectual  states,  therefore,  are  either  sensa- 
tions or  recollections.  There  is  no  other.  What  we  call  ideas 
are  simply  recollections,  but  perhaps  in  that  form  which  we  call 
imagination." — (Dr.  Cunningham.)  **  Of  the  outward  world  we 
know,  and  can  know,  absolutely  nothing  except  the  sensations 
which  we  experience  from  it." — (J.  S.  Mill.)  "All  we  know  of 
objects  is  the  sensations  which  they  give  us,  and  the  order  of 
the  occurrence  of  these  sensations." — (Ditto.)  "  The  faculties  of 
the  mind  are  originally  awakened  or  called  into  activity  solely 
by  the  impressions  of  matter  on  the  bodily  senses." — (Dr.  N. 
Arnott.)  "  How  is  it  possible  that  the  faculty  of  cognition 
should  be  awakened  into  exercise  otherwise  than  by  means  of 
objects  which  affect  our  senses.*' — (Kant.)  "  We  cannot  form  a 
conception  in  our  minds  but  what  takes  its  rise  from  sensible 
things." — (Dr.  W.  Bates.)  "The  development  of  the  senses 
....  has  been,  as  the  progress  of  science  proves,  the  foundation 
of  intellectual  advancement;  the  understanding  has  been  de- 
veloped through  the  senses,  and  has  in  turn  constructed  instru- 
ments for  extending  the  action  of  the  senses."— (Dr.  Mauds- 
ley.)  "  In  proportion  as  the  senses  are  exercised  and  gain 
strength,  and  external  impressions  are  multiplied,  and  frequently 
repeated,  there  arises  slowly  and  gradually  an  internal  picture 
of  the  external  world  on  the  material  organ  of  thought  and  con- 
ception, and  ideas  are  formed." — (Brechner.)  "  By  *  cosmo- 
logical  conception  *  I  do,  in  effect,  mean  very  much  that  general 
image  of  the  totality  of  things  which  each  one  carries  about  with 
him,  and  which  is  sometimes  spoken  of  more  grandly  as  his 
*  theory  of  the  universe.*  '* — (Prof.  Masson.) 
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the,  thereby,  storing  the  mind  with  correct  ideas  of  things, 
and  the  associatingof  them  together  rightly, — thus  afford- 
ing materials  for  forming  correct  judgments,  and  fur- 
nishing sure  guides  for  action, — may  be  said  to  constitute 
the  great  business  of  education.^ 

It  is  with  the  formation  of  right  associations  of  ideas 
more  than  anything  else,  that  education  has  to  do  ;  and  it 
is  owing  to  the  neglect  of  this  that  most  of  our  bad  educa- 
tion is  to  be  attributed.^     False  judgments,  erroneous 

'  "  In  psychology  his  (J.  Mill's)  fundamental  doctrine  was  the 
formation  of  all  haman  character  by  circumstances  through  the 
universal  principle  of  association,  and  the  consequent  unlimited 
poasibiiity  of  improving  the  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of 
mankind  by  education.'' — (J.  S.  Mill.)  '■  The  relations  of  objects 
are  prima  materials  of  method  and  the  contemplation  of  re- 
lations is  the  indispensable  condition  of  thinking  methodically." 

-(C0LE„»0E.) 

*  "  The  fundamental  law  of  association  is  that  when  two  thmgs 
have  been  frequently  joined  together  we  never  perceive  or  think 
of  the  one  without  thinking  of  the  other." — (James  Mill.)  "  In 
reference  to  the  whole  science  of  education  nothingis  of  greater 
importance  thaathisprincipleof  association  which  ....  exerts 
a  most  extensive  influence,  not  in  the  remembrance  of  facts  alone, 
but  in  perpetuating  and  recalling  mental  emotions." — (Dr.  Aber- 
CROMBIE.)  "  The  character  of  the  human  mind  consists  in  the 
sequences  of  its  ideas,"  and  "  the  object  of  education  is  to  pro- 
vide for  the  constant  production  of  certain  sequences   rather 

than  others It  ought  to  be  the  chief  aim  of  every  right 

education  to  give  rigttt  motives  such  power  within  us  that 
when  counteracted  by  other  motives  tbey  may  always  prevail." 
— (Jas.  Mill.)  "  When  the  great  purposes  of  life  are  established 
into  predominating  ideas  they  associate  themselves  strongly  with 
the  ideas  of  those  actions  which  contribute  to  their  attainment, 
and  those  associations  are  followed  by  all  the  other  associations 
which  produce  their  adoption," — (Ditto.)  "Care  must  betaken 
....  to  guard  the  mind  of  the  youthful  student  against  all  such 
associations  of  ideas  as  are  either  absurd  in  themselves,  or  may 
be  ruinous  in  their  effects." — (Dr.  Barrow.)  "  Even  tastes,  in 
themselves  nauseous,  become  pleasant  when  associated  with 
pleasant  feelings  or  sensations  subsequent,  as  in  smoking  tobacco 

the  taste  becoming  actually  pleasant  from  being  alwayE   

ciated  with  the  soothing  feeling  afterwards." — {Anon^ 
wrong  connection  in  our  minds  of  ideas  in  themselves  loo 
independent  of  one  another,  has  such  an  influence,  aud  i 
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beliefs,  evil  conduct,  may  generally  be  traced  to  wrong 
associations  of  ideas — ideas  that  have  no  natural  connec- 
tion being  brought  together, — ideas  of  pleasure,  satisfac- 
tion, or  comfort  being  associated  with  wrong-doing,  or 
ideas  of  unpleasantness  with  the  doing  of  right.^  The 
implanting  of  right  motives  for  our  conduct  is  simply 
the  forming  of  right  associations  of  ideas.^  If  one 
thing  is  always  associated  with  another  in  the  outer 
world,  so  ought  the  ideas  of  them  to  be  in  the  mind ; 
if  frequently,  so  frequently;  if  seldom,  so  seldom. 
In  this  way  we  acquire  foresight,  and  through  fore- 
sight, control,  and  hence  power.^    Thus  every  addition 

great  force  to  set  us  awry  in  our  actions  (as  well  moral  as 
natural),  passions,  reasonings,  and  notions  themselves ;  that, 
perhaps,  there  is  not  any  one  thing  that  deserves  more  to  be 
looked  after  ....  When  this  combination  is  settled,  and 
while  it  lasts,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  reason  to  help  us  and 
relieve  us  from  the  effects  of  it." — (Locke.) 

^  Wrong  belief  arises  from  wrong  association  of  ideas,  and 
right  belief  from  right  association  of  ideas.  "  In  the  case  of 
right  belief  the  association  is  between  ideas  which,  in  the  language 
of  Locke,  *  have  a  natural  correspondence  and  connection  one 
with  another  ;*  in  the  case  of  wrong  belief,  it  is  between  ideas 
which  *  in  themselves  are  not  at  all  of  kin,  and  are  joined  only 
by  chance  or  custom.*' — (Jas.  Mill.)  "  How  completely  are  the 
lives  of  most  men  absorbed  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth  and  ambition 
....  This  is  an  effect  of  misguided  association  which  requires 
the  greatest  attention  in  education."— (T.  Ribot.)  "  It  is  a  com- 
mon observation  that  such  as  is  the  direction  given  to  the  desires 
and  passions  of  men,  such  is  the  character  of  the  man." — Qas. 
Mill.) 

*  "  He  (the  student)  must  necessarily  be  instructed  to  affix 
his  notions  of  honour,  and  to  rest  his  expectations  of  happiness, 
upon  their  proper  objects ;  not  upon  the  elevation  of  his  rank, 
the  possession  of  money,  or  the  ornaments  of  dress  ....  but 
upon  learning,  piety,  and  virtue." — (Dr.  Barrow.) 

•  "  Knowledge  is  power,  because  itimparts  foresight,  and  fore- 
sight furnishes  control." — (Dr.  McCosh.)  "The  grand  aim  of 
science  he  (Comte)  states  to  be  the  discovery  of  law;  and 
through  this  discovery  the  attainment  of  foresight,  and  the 
power  of  acting  upon  nature." — (Ditto.)  **  He  who  understands 
the  laws  of  nature  ....  has  such  a  foresight  of  the  future  and 
of  the  effects  which  will  arise  from  certain  causes  that  in  many 
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that  is  made  to  our  knowledge  is  an  addition  to 

In  place  of  seeking  to  form  in  the  mind  of  the  child  a 
correct  representation  of  the  world  in  which  it  lives, 
many  seek  to  form  in  it  a  world  of  their  own,  which  is 
often  very  different  from  the  actual  one — a  world,  it 
may  be,  of  roses  and  delights,  or  a  world  where  all  that 
is  evil  is  left  out.  Hence  the  subject  of  such  teaching, 
when  he  enters  the  actual  world,  finds  everything  strange 
and  different  from  what  he  had  expected  ;  he  speedily 
gets  confused,  and,  it  may  be,  stumbles  and  falls.* 

A  close  and  intimate  correspondence  everywhere 
exists  between  the  human  faculties  and  external  nature, 
so  that  in  proportion  as  man  acquires  a  knowledge  of 
nature  are  his  faculties  improved  and  strengthened.' 
His  powers  are  called  forth  and  developed  through  his 

instaDceE  be  ca.li  intsrpQBe  and  control  events  to  answer  his 
private  ends.  To  a  certain  extent,  he  commands  nature." — 
(Dr.  N.  Arnott.)  "  The  aim  of  science  is  prevision,— the  guid- 
ance and  regulation  of  action." — (G.  H.  Lewes.) 

'  "  Every  accession  man  makes  to  his  knowledge  enlarges  bis 
power."— (Paxton  Hood.) 

'  "  The  only  fence  agamst  the  world  is  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  it,  into  which  a  young  gentleman  should  be  entered  by  degrees 
as  he  can  bear  it.  It  is  not  possible  now  to  keep  a  young  man 
from  vice  by  a  total  ignorance  of  it.  He  should  be  prepared  to 
be  shocked  by  some  and  caressed  by  others ;  warned  who  are 
like  to  oppose,  who  to  mislead,  who  to  undermine  him,  and  who 
to  serve  him." — (John  Locke.)  "  Every  attempt  to  estabUsh  or 
lay  hold  of  good  by  leaving  evil  out  of  our  account,  by  avoiding 
it,  by  remaining  imconscious  of  it,  by  not  bringing  it  home  to 
ourselves,  must  necessarily  be  a  failure." — (Prof-  Febhier.) 

'  "  There  is  a  kind  of  pre-established  harmony  between  the 
course  of  nature  and  the  succession  of  our  ideas ;  aod  though 
the  powers  and  forces  by  which  the  former  is  governed  be 
wholly  unknown  to  us,  yet  our  thoughts  and  conceptions  have 
Gtiil,  we  find,  gone  on  in  the  same  strain  with  the  other  works  of 
nature." — (Hume.)  "There  is  an  order  in  things  on  which  the 
order  in  sensations  and  thoughts  depends." — (G.  H.  Lewes.) 
"The  laws  of  natural  phenomena  are,"  according  to  Kant, "in 
reality  nothing  more  than  the  laws  of  our  thoughts  imposed  upon 
nature  as  hers." 
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efforts  to  find  out  and  avail  himself  of  the  laws  of 
nature  ;'  and  from  the  knowledge  that  he  acquires  of 
what  is  external,  he  learns  the  laws  and  conditions 
of  his  inner  nature.^  One  cannot  develop  his  mental 
powers,  nor  comprehend  the  laws  of  his  spiritual  nature, 
by  simply  looking  within,  any  more  than  he  can  evolve 
the  laws  of  nature  out  of  his  inner  consciousness,  or  act 
upon  physical  objects  by  a  mere  effort  of  the  will.^     It 

'  "  It  is  by  adapting  himself  to  the  conditions  of  his  existence 
ID  providing  himself  with  food,  shelter,  weapons  of  attack  and 
defence,  flrc,  that  man's  inte!lectua.l  powers  are  first  called  into 
active  operation."— (Dr.  W.  B,  Carpenter.)  "Whilst  man  (by 
labour)  gradually  renders  himself  more  independent  of  tbeinnu- 
encea  of  natural  forces,  his  mental  independence  grows  simal- 
taneously,  he  becomes  master  of  himself,  and  learns  to  shape 
his  individual  social  life,"^Dr.  Waitz.)  "  While  originally  ac- 
quiring his  knowledge  of  the  course  of  nature,  he  (man)  is  con* 
necting  in  his  mind  ideas  in  the  order  in  which  nature  berself 

I  presents  them  to  bim."^(Dr.  N,  Arnott.) 
B           " For  the  attendant  mind 
^H              By  this  all  harmonious  action  on  her  powers 
^M             Becomes  herself  harmonious  :  wont  so  long 
^K            On  outward  things  to  meditate,  the  chann 
^K             Of  sacred  order  soon  she  seeks  at  home, 
^B            To  find  a  kindred  order 
^1            her  tempered  powers 
^K             Refine  at  length,  and  every  passion  wears 
K^            A  chaster,  milder,  more  attractive  mien." — (Milton.) 
'  "That  the  mind  become  acquainted  with  itself,  it  must  go 
forth  in  busy  and  active  exercise  on  objects  which  are  separate 
from  itself. ...  It  is  the  mind  that  is  most  practised  among 
externals  which  is  most  crowded  with  materijQs  for  the  philo- 
sophy of  its  internal  processes,'' — "  It  is  only  by  keeping  up  a 
busy  interchange  between  the  world  of  sense  and  the  world  of 
spirit  that  the  mysteries  of  the  latter  will  at  length  be  unravelled, 
— not   by  descending  empty-handed  to  the  cell  that  is  within, 
but  by  tirst  going  forth  on  the  peopled  region  of  life  and  obser- 
vation that  is  without."^ (Dr.  Chalmers.) 

'  "  Our  knowledge  of  the  mind  is  to  be  acquired.  .  .  .  not  by 
looking  to  it  apart,  and  in  a  state  of  disjunction  from  all  that  is 
without,  but  by  looking  first  to  those  objects  which  are  addressed 
to  its  various  feelings  and  faculties,  and  by  which  they  may  be 
brought  into  living  play.  .  .  .  All  the  primary  phenomena  of 
mind  are  of  mind  as  operated  upon  by  objects  which  are  separ- 
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is   mainly  and  chiefly  by  the  going  out  of  his  powers 
into  the  world  of  nature,  and  striving  to  know  and  com- 
prehend and  apply  what  he  finds  there,  that  man's  facul-  ' 
ties  are  developed  and   perfected,^      Truly  this  world   ' 
may  be  regarded  as  a  school,  and  everything  in  it  as 
designed  for  our  education  and  improvement.^ 

atefrom  itself,  and  the  direct  method  of  placiog  these  phenomena 
distioctly  and  legibly  before  us  is  m  the  first  iastance  by 
close  and  busy  converse  with  these  objects." — (Dr.  Chalmers.) 
"  Nou  Bxcogitandum  neque  fingendum  sed  invemeodura  quid 
natura  faciat  aut  ferat." — (Bacon.)  "  From  whatever  si  -  ■■-  - 
creative  power  of  genius  is  derived,  in  its  highest  exert 
directed  by  knowledge,  acquired  by  study  and  discipline,  by 
judgment,  based  on  extended  experience.  It  is  in  vain 
painters  or  poets  to  endeavour  to  invent  without  materials 
which  the  mind  may  work,  and  from  which  inventions  must 
originate.  Nothing  can  come  out  of  nothing." — (Dr.  W.  B.  Car- 
penter.) "All  imagination  worthy  the  name  must  act  upon 
some  objective  truth,  must  achieve  for  itself,  or  through  others, 
a  realised  ideal  or  an  idealised  reality." — {Dr.  John  Brown.) 
"  The  human  mind,  if  it  acts  upon  matter,  andcontemplatesthe 
nature  of  things,  and  the  works  of  God,  operates  according  to 
the  BtuiT,  and  is  limited  thereby ;  but  if  it  acts  upon  itself.as  th 
spider  does,  then  it  has  no  end  ;  but  produces  cobwebs  of  learn 
ing,  admirable  indeed  for  the  fineness  of  the  thread,  but  of  Ui 
substance  or  pToflt."^(BACON.)  "  It  is  the  man  who  takes  ii 
who  can  give  out.  The  man  who  does  not  do  the  one  soon  take 
tospinninghisownfanciesout  of  his  interior,  like  a  spider,  and  he 
snares  himself  at  last,  as  well  as  bis  victims."— (Dr.  John  Brown.) 

1  "  We  ought  to  conceive  the  study  of  nature  as  destined  to 
furnish  the  true  rational  basis  of  the  action  of  man  upon  nature, 
because  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  phenomena,  of  which  the 
invariable  result  is  foresight,  and  it  alone  can  enable  us  in  active 
life  to  modify  them,  the  one  by  the  other,  to  our  advantage."— 
(M.  CoMTE.)  "  The  arts  and  civilization  have  progressed  ii_ 
accordance  with  the  gradual  increase  of  man's  knowledge  of  the 
nniverse." — (Dr.  N.  Ahnott.)  "All  eras  in  a  slate  of  decline 
are  subjective  ;  on  the  other  hand,  all  progressive  eras  have  a 
objective  tendency."^(GoETHE.) 

'  "  Life  is  a  school;  this  woddisabouseofinstruction." — (Dr. 
Dewey.) — "  The  present  world  is  peculiarly  fitted  lo  be  a  state 
of  discipline  for  our  improvement  in  virtue  and  piety."— (Bishop 
Butler.)  "  The  world  is  the  home  which  God  has  preparedfo 
the  education  of  his  children.  The  world  that  is,  is  fashioned  a_ 
it  is  that  it  may  be  the  theatre  of  their  education." — (J.  Bald- 
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The  great  business  of  education,  then,  which  has  for 
its  object  the  perfection  of  man,  must  be  to  discover 
those  laws  to  which  his  nature  is  subject,  and  to  teach  him 
to  live  in  harmony  with  them.^  For  this  purpose  he  has 
been  endowed  with  reason  and  observation,  in  order  to 
their  discovery ;  with  the  power  of  profiting  by  teaching 
and  experience,  in  order  to  their  observance,  and  with 
desires  and  motives  to  stimulate  him  in  the  discovery 
and  observance  of  them.^ 

WIN  Brown.)  "  The  world  is  God's  cradle  and  nursery  for  a 
race  of  intelligent  beings.  He  has  made  all  his  arrangements 
with  reference  to  the  development  of  our  faculties  and  the  edu- 
cation of  our  minds  and  hearts.*' — (Dr.  Cheever.)  "  All  men 
are  learners,  whatever  their  occupation,  in  the  palace,  in  the  cot- 
tage, in  the  park,  and  the  field.  .  . .  Everything  intimates  to  us 
that  we  are  at  school."—  (Paxton  Hood.)  "  It  is  only  as  a 
theatre  upon  which  moral  beings  may  develop  their  character 
and  ripen  for  heaven  that  the  whole  material  universe  is  upheld." 
— (Dr.  H.  Darling.)  **  This  whole  earth  can  be  but  a  place  of 
tuition  till  it  become  either  a  depopulated  ruin  or  an  elysium  of 
perfect  and  happy  beings." — (John  Foster.) 

1  "  The  object  of  the  science  of  education  is  to  render  the 
mind  the  fittest  possible  instrument  for  discovering,  applying,  or 
obeying  the  laws  under  which  God  has  placed  the  universe.  . . . 
Our  great  business  here  is  to  know  and  obey  the  laws  of  our 
Creator. . . .  The  laws  of  the  universe  must  be  discovered ;  until 
they  are  discovered  we  shall  be  constantly  violating  them,  and 
suffering  the  penalty  without  either  possibility  of  rescue  or  hope 
of  alleviation." — (President  Wayland.)  "  Regarding  the  subject 
firom  a  scientific  point  of  view,  the  best  education  would  seem  to 
be  that  which  was  directed  to  teach  man  to  understand  himself, 
and  to  understand  the  nature  which  surrounds  him,  and  of  which 
he  is  a  part  and  a  product ;  so  to  enable  him,  as  its  conscious 
minister  and  interpreter,  to  bring  himself  into  harmony  with 
nature,  in  his  thoughts  and  actions  ;  and  so  to  promote  the  pro- 
gressing evolution  of  nature  through  him,  its  conscious  self." — 
(Dr.  Maudsley.)  "  Education  is  the  instruction  of  the  intellect 
in  the  laws  of  nature,  under  which  name  I  include  not  merely 
things  and  their  forces,  but  men,  and  their  ways ;  and  the  fashion- 
ing of  the  affections  and  the  will  into  an  earnest  and  loving  desire 
to  move  in  harmony  with  those  laws." — (Professor  Huxley.) 
*^  On  pent  considerer  Teducation  comme  la  mise  en  ceuvre  des 
plans  de  la  nature." — (M.  Braun.) 

'  ^  His  reason  being  created  after  the  image  of  God,  he  has 
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It  is  not,  however,  at  once,  but  only  after  a  long  pro- 
cess of  trial,  that  man  can  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the 
laws  to  which  he  is  subject,  or  succeed  in  bringing  bis 
nature  into  conformity  with  them.'     It   is  only  amid 

to  use  it  to  discover  the  laws  by  which  the  AlmiRhty  gorems 
his  creation,  and  by  making  these  laws  his  standard  of  action  to 
conquer  nature  to  his  use — himself  a  divine  instrument" — 
(Prince  AtsEfiT.)  "  Keasoii  is  the  instinct  by  which  man  is 
enabled  to  maintain  the  struggle  of  life,  as  it  is  that  also  which. 
is  strengthened  by  it." — (J.  D.  Morell.)  In  the  age  of  science, 
"  we  see  human  reason  in  its  more  mature  form  investigating 
nature,  prying  into  its  elements,  interpreting  its  laws  and  then 
making  all  subservient  to  the  wants  of  mankind." — (Dhto.) 
■■  From  the  intelUgence  of  man  results  his  power  of  improve- 
ment, and  tbis  acting  isrom  generation  to  generation  is  the  cs 
of  the  comforts  now  enjoyed  by  civilized  races,  and  of  the  mt 
which  they  possess  ol  still  further  civilization." — (Dr.  W. 
Carpenter.)  "Men  are  at  lirst  stimulated  by  tbeir  natmal 
wants  to  use  their  faculties  of  mind  and  hody ;  afterwarda  to- 
obtain  pleasure  and  to  avoid  pain,  near  or  remote,  become  the 
great  motives  of  voluntary  activity."— (.4noB.)  "  All  great  dis- 
coveries, not  purely  accidental,  are  gifts  to  insight ;  and  the  true 
man  of  science  "  is  "  he  who  can  best  ascend  into  the  thoughts 
of  God, — he  who  bums  before  the  throne  in  the  clearest,  purest, 
mildest  light  of  reason."' — (H.  Bushnell.) 

^  "  It  is  experience  that  informs  the  judgment,  without  which 
the  raw,  unformed  creatmre  knows  not  the  consequences  of  his 
own  actions,  nor  bow  his  passions  will  affect  either  himself  or 
others.  Now,  every  mistake  of  judgment  and  excess  of  passion 
having  certain  evils  and  sufferings,  outward  orinward,  and  often 
both,  accompanying  them,  serve  to  inform  bim  what  his  consti- 
tution is,  whence  Ids  good  or  evil  arises  and  what  tenor  of 
affection  and  conduct  does  best  suit  his  state  and  economy." — 
(D.  FoRDYCE.)  "  That  all  our  knowledge  begins  with  experience 
there  can  be  no  doubt.'" — (Kant.)  "  All  knowledge  proceed». 
originally  from  experience.  Using  the  name  in  a  wide  senses 
■we  may  say  that  experience  comprehends  all  that  we  feel  eit- 
temally  or  internally— the  aggregate  of  the  impressions  which 
we  receive  through  the  various  apertures  of  perception,  the 
aggregate,  consequently,  of  what  is  in  the  mind,  except  so  far  as 
some  portions  of  knowledge  may  be  reasoned  equivalents  of 
other  portions."— (Prof  W.  S.  Jevohs.)  "All  knowledge  is  the 
reproduction  of  experiences,  the  direct  or  indirect  assiniilation 
(making  likt)  of  the  new  phenomena  to  phenomena  resMobUng 
them,  formerly  experimented  on." — (G.  H.  Lewes.)    "The  man. 
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repeated  failures,  and  along  with  much  that  is  wrong  and 
bad,  that  a  man  comes  to  know  tlie  right  and  to  do  the 
right*  It  is  in  looking  back  upon  his  past  career,  when 
life,  perhaps,  is  drawing  to  a  close,  and  observing  the 
many  instances  in  which  he  fell  into  error  through  igno- 
rance or  carelessness,  or  the  suffering  he  had  to  endure 
through  the  non-observance  of  natural  laws,  the  disap- 
pointments that  followed  in  consequence  of  fixing  his 
desires  upon  unworthy  objects,  that  the  observant  and 
thoughtful  man  comes  to  know  the  full  power  of  all  this  ; 
and  he  feels  that  if  he  had  to  begin  life  afresh,  with  all 
his  present  knowledge  and  experience,  yet  tender, 
pliable,  and  susceptible  as  when  he  first  set  out  on  life's 
course,  he  would  be  able  to  avoid  many  of  the  errors 
into  which  he  had  previously  fallen.*  Hence  we  may 
well  suppose  that  such  an  one,  if  permitted  to  repeat 
and  repeat  his  life,  bringing  all  the  accumulated  expe- 
rience of  the  past  to  bear  in  the  building  up  of  each 

carries  in  him  all  his  prior  experience  concreted  and  organised 
into  knowledge,  habit,  tendency,  faculty,  character."  —  (Prof. 
Masson.)  "  Not  only  the  individual  experiences  slowly  acquired 
but  the  accumulated  experience  of  the  race,  organised  in 
language,  condensed  m  instrumeuls  and  axioms,  and  in  what 
may  be  called  the  inherited  inlvitions — these  form  the  multiple 
unity  which  is  expressed  in  the  abstract  term  experience," — 
(G.  H.  Lewes.) 

'  "  Providence  builds  our  improvements  upon  our  defects, 
wisdom  springs,  if  I  may  say  so,  from  folly,  and  vice  is  made  a 
minister  of  virtue." — {D.  Fordyce.)  "  We  learn  wisdom  from 
failure  more  than  from  success;  we  ofter  discover  what  will  do 
by  finding  out  what  will  not  do.",— (Dr.  Smiles.) 

•  In  these  matters  one's  own  experience  is  less  valuable  to 
him  than  is  commoaly  supposed.  He  seldom  learns  a  lesson  of 
eitperience  till  it  is  too  late  to  reduce  it  to  practice.  He  cannot 
turn  to  his  own  account  the  wisdom  he  gains  from  many 
occurrences  and  emergencies  because  just  such  do  not  happen 
to  one  more  than  once  in  a  lifetime.  Accordingly  we  find  " 
many  "  towards  the  close  of  life  lamenting  the  errors  into  which 
thoughtlessness  had  betrayed  them,  and  while  by  the  help  of 
their  own  experience  they  were  eloquently  warning  others,  they 
reflected  that  it  was  too  late  to  make  their  dear-bought  wisdom 
advantageous  to  themselves." — (G.  W.  Hervev.) 
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succeeding  state  of  being,  would  at  length,  in  the  course  \ 
of  ages,  succeed  in  bringing  himself  to  a  very  high  state 
of  perfection.^ 

Is  not  this  in  a  manner,  then,  the  way  in  which  God 
has  provided  for  the  improvement  and  perfection  of  the 
human  race?*  He  does  not,  indeed,  give  to  a  man  the 
power  of  living  his  life  over  again  in  himself,  of  rectify- 
ing the  errors  of  his  past  life  in  a  new  and  susceptible 
state  of  existence,  but  he  has  given  him  the  power  of 
correcting  the  errors  and  shortcomings  of  his  own  life  in 
that  of  his  children  ^     He  may  not,  indeed,  live  his  life 

'  "Of  course  it  will  not  be  supposed  that  I  dare  to  anticipate 
any  such  consummalion  on  the  ground  of  a  mere  natural  pro- 
gress of  the  race.  I  take  the  world  with  all  God's  supernatural 
working— that  of  his  Providence,  that  of  his  spirit ;  all  Christianity 
in  fact,  included  in  it." — (Dr.  Bushnell.) 

*  "  Daher  wiirde  ein    jeder   Meusch  unmassig  lange   Leben 
miissen,  um  2U  iemen  wie  er  von  alien  seinen  Naturanlagen 
einen  vallstandigen   Gebrauch   machen   solle ;    oder   wenn  die 
Natur  seine  Lebensfrist  nur  kurz  angesetit  hat  (wie  es  wirklich 
geschehen  ist)  so  bedarf  sie  einer  vielleiclit  unabsehiicben  R^he 
von  Zeugungeu,  deren  eine  der  andcra  ihre  Aufklarung  iiberliefert 
nm  endlich  ihre  Keime  in  unserer  Gattung  au  derjenigen  Stufe 
der  Entwickelung  zu  treiben,  welche  ihrer   Absicht  vollstandig  _ 
angeraessen  ist." — (Kant.)    "The  government  of  the  Deity  prO'-J 
ceeds  gradually  and  slowly.   As  he  does  not  bring  the  individuals:! 
of  the  human  race  on  the  stage  of  mature  life  before  they  havtt'fl 
been  duly  prepared  for  it,  hy  passing  through  the  instruction  and  1 
discipline  of  infancy  and  childhood,  so  neither  does  he  bring  the 
species  to  that  linished  state  of  dignity  and  happiness  for  which 
it  is  intended  without  a  similar   introduction  and   education.'' 
—(Dr.  R.  Price.)      "The   way  to  find   out  truth   is   by  others' 
mistakings ;  for  if  1  was  to  go  to  such  a  place,  and  one  had  gone 
before  me  on  the  right  hand  and  he    was  out ;  another  had 
gone  on  the  left  hand  and  he  was  out;  this  would  direct  me  to 
keep  the  middle  way,  that  peradventure  would  bring  me  to  the 
place  I  desired  to  go," — (John  Selben.)  i 

"  "The  teaching  of  physiology  is  clearly  this,  that  a  man's  ■ 
children  are  not  merely  his  successors  and  representatives,  but  I 
the  man  himself.  In  them  he  continues  to  live  and  to  reap  to  1 
the  full  the  benefit  of  hia  care  or  the  penalty  of  hia  neglect."—  J 
(Dr.  Ht;TCHiNSQN.)  "  The  survivoratup  of  a  worthy  man  in  hi*l 
eon  is  a  pleasure  scarce  inferior  to  the  hopes  of  the  contintiancsj 
of  his  own  life.'' — {Sptctatar.) 
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over  again  in  himself,  but  he  may  do  so,  nay  in  a  measure, 
must  of  necessity  do  so,  whether  improved  or  deteriorated 
in  his  offspring  ^  The  parent  has  the  power  of  imparting 
the  results  of  his  experience  to  his  children,  and  of  mould- 
ingand  fashioning  their  characterin  accordance  with  his 
ideas  of  right  and  wrong.  For  this  purpose  he  has  been 
placed  in  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  and  fur- 
nished with  the  amplest  means,^  He  has  arrived  at 
mature  years,  his  own  character  is  formed,  his  faculties 
are  developed  and  active.  He  has  had  experience  in 
the  ways  of  the  world,  and  can  distinguish  the  right 
from  the  wrong.  His  own  education  has  doubtless  not 
been  without    its   errors   and    defects,   which   are  now 

'  Prince  Albert  "observed  that  it  was  always  said  that 
parents  live  their  lives  over  agaia  in  their  children  ;  which  " 
adds  her  Majesty  "  is  a  very  pleasant  feeling." — (The  Qiacn's 
Diary.)  "  When  we  are  decaying  and  withering  away,  we  shall 
have  the  pleasure  to  see  our  youth  as  it  were  renewed  and  our- 
selves flourishing  again  in  our  children.  The  son  of  Sirach 
speaking  of  the  comfort  which  a  good  father  hath  in  a  well 
educated  son  says,  'Though  he  die  yet  he  is  as  though  he  were 
not  dead  for  tie  hath  left  one  behind  him  that  is  like  himself.'  " 
— (Archbishop  Tillotson.) 

'  "  God  has  probably  instituted  the  reproductive  order 
of  existence,  including  the  pareutal  and  filial  relation, 
with  a  special  design  to  mitigate  the  perils  of  free  agency. 
One  generation  is  to  be  ripe  in  knowledge  and  character 
and  the  next  is  to  be  put  iu  charge  of  the  former,  in  the 
teaderest,  most  flexible,  most  dependent  state  possible,  to  be 
by  them  inducted  into  the  choices  where  their  safety  lies. 
Furthermore,  they  are  bound  to  fidelity  in  their  charge,  by  the 
&ct  that  as  they  have  given  existence  to  the  subject  of  it,  so 
they  have  also  communicated  the  poison  of  their  own  fallen 
state  to  increase  the  perils  of  existence."— (Dr.  Bushnell.) 
"  Mao  has  been  invested  subordinately  with  the  prerogative  of 
multiplying  his  own  image  in  order  that  he  might  transform  his 
offspring  into  thehkeness  of  the  Creator."  "  Education  is  only 
the  continuation  and  completion  of  procreation,  and  the  end  of 
both  is  to  assimilate  the  human  to  the  divine."  In  this  way  "the 
Creator  actually  admits  man  into  fellowship  with  himself  in  the 
accomplishment  of  his  highest  ends." — (Dr.  Harris.)  "The 
institution  of  families  seems  to  be  one  of  God's  chief  ordinances 
forthe  education  of  the  world." — (Dr.  Buchanan.) 
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manifest  to  liim  by  their  consequences.  He  cannot, 
perhaps,  in  his  own  person,  remedy  or  undo  what  has 
been  already  done,  but  he  can  see  to  it  that  his  children 
do  not  suffer  from  the  like  causes,  and  that  in  thi 
respects,  at  least,  their  lives  shall  be  less  imperfect  than 
his  has  been.  On  the  other  hand,  old  age  has  not  yet. 
begun  to  creep  upon  him,  so  as  to  render  him  carelesfti 
and  negligent.  His  faculties  are  not  yet  blunted 
obscured,  nor  is-  the  strength  of  his  energies  abated. 
Custom  and  habit  have  not  acquired  such  a  power  over 
him  as  to  make  error  in  a  measure  natural  to  him — the 
wrong  assume  almost  the  appearance  of  the  right.  The 
child,  on  the  other  hand,  is  committed  to  his  care  in  it», 
tenderest  and  most  susceptible  state.^  The  young  of] 
no  other  creature  is  at  birth  so  feeble,  helpless,  and 
provided  for  by  nature,  or  remains  so  long  in  a  state  of 
dependence.*  Its  powers  and  faculties  are  capable  of 
being  moulded  and  fashioned  in  almost  any  direction, 
and  it  likewise  possesses  an  ardent  thirst  for  knowledge 
and  great  powers  of  acquisition  and  imitation.  A  pecu- 
liar strength  is  also  given  to  first  impressions,  and  aa 
influence  which  is  unsurpassed  to  the  earliest  instructors 

'  The  responsibility  of  parents  is  increased  by  God's  intrust- 
ing their  children  to  them  when  most  susceptible  of  receiving  tbs 
impress  of  the  mould  into  which  tbey  are  cast.  He  commita 
them  to  you  when  the  character  is  most  ductile  and  the  mind 
most  docile." — {Partntal  Care.) 

'  "Were  God  to  entrust  your  children  to  you  to  be  trained 
up  for  him,  in  the  state  of  mind  which  exists  in  the  uninstructed 
at  fifteen  or  twenty,  it  might  be  a  difficult  and  all  but  impossible 
t3Jsk."—(Pariala!  Care.)  "  If  we  suppose  a  person  brought  into 
the  world  with  both  these  (understanding  and  bodily  strength) 
in  maturity,  so  far  as  this  is  conceivable,  he  would  plainly  at 
first  be  as  unqualified  for  the  human  life  of  mature  age  as  aa 
idiot.  He  would  be  in  a  manner  distracted  with  astoDishmeot 
and  apprehension  and  curiosity  and  suspense ;  nor  can  one 
guess  how  long  he  would  be  before  he  would  be  familiarised  to 
himself,  and  the  objects  about  bim,  enough  even  to  set  himself  to 
anything."— (Bishop  Buti,eh.)  "We  could  oever  have  loved 
the  earth  so  well  if  we  had  had  no  childhood  in  it."  (George 
Eliot.) 
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of  a  child.^  Then  there  are  the  strong  ties  of  affection 
by  which  the  two,  parent  and  child,  are  bound  together. 
Where  on  earth  is  affection  stronger  than  that  of  parents 
towards  their  children  ?  Where  esteem  higher  than  that 
of  children  towards  their  parents  ?^ 

Such  high  gifts  cannot  but  imply  corresponding 
duties  and  responsibilities  ;  and  the  parent  who  does  not 
avail  himself  of  the  tender  susceptibilities  of  his  children 
to  impress  upon  thqm  betimes  the  true  and  the  right, 
and  to  watch  over  their  dawning  faculties  that  they  go 
not  astray ;  who  does  not  strive  to  rectify  the  errors 
and  defects  of  his  own  life  in  those  of  his  offspring  is 
guilty  of  neglecting  talents  of  the  highest  value,  for 
which  he  undoubtedly  will  be  held  accountable.^ 

The  man  of  experience  and  wisdom,  however,  feeling 
the  comparatively  little  success  that  attends  his  efforts 
at  self-reformation — struggling  with  enfeebled  energies 
against  confirmed  habits — rejoices  in  his  heart  that  he 
has  at  least  the  power  of  instilling  into  the  susceptible 
minds  of  his  children  the  fruits  of  his  own  experience, 


*  "  You  (parents)  have  the  first  opportunity  of  exerting  an 
influence  over  their  infant  minds.  They  are  intrusted  to  you  at  a 
time  when  you  may  communicate  their  earliest  impressions; 
may  teach  their  earliest  lessons ;  and  before  others  can 
endeavour  to  pervert  them,  may  employ  a  thousand  efforts  to 
arm  them  against  all  seducers." — {Parental  Care,) 

*  "The  natural  affection  of  parents  for  their  children  is 
unequalled  in  strength,  by  any  other  feeling  among  Uving  beings 
....  Corresponding  to  this  parental  care,  there  grows  up  grati- 
tude and  love  in  the  child.*' — (Dr.  N.  Arnott.)  "  However  little 
parents  may  know,  their  infant  children  esteem  them  oracles  and 
models  of  wisdom." — {Parental  Care,)  "  Each  father  is  thus  a 
prophet  and  priest  unto  his  child,  and  the  law  constitutes  him  a 
king.  So  that  he  mystically  represents  to  his  family  the  three- 
fold relation  of  Christ  to  his  people,  of  prophet,  priest  and  king.* 
— (Edward  Irving.) 

*  "  God's  gifts  are  not  gratuities,  but  trusts,  they  are  benefits 
not  merely  to  be  consumed,  but  to  be  employed." — {Anon.) 
*'  Power  to  its  last  particle  is  responsibiHty." — Qohn  Foster.) 
•*  Every  bond  of  your  life  is  a  debt ;  the  right  Ues  in  the  pay- 
ment of  that  debt;  it  can  be  nowhere  else." — (George  Eliot.) 
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where  they  will  not  have  confirmed  habits  to  contend  J 
with,  and  where  the  energies  are  fresh  and  vigorous  tol 
receive  and  act  upon  them.^ 

Unfortunately  this   is  very  far  from  being  the  idea] 
that  many  parents  entertain  on  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion.*    They  regard  their  children  rather  as  toys  to  be  I 

'  "  I  know  not ''  says  Plato  "  anything  about  which  a  man  o£ 
Bense  ought  to  feel  more  anxious  than  how  bis  son  may  become 
the  very  best  of  Dien.''  "  The  most  abandoned  desires  his  son 
to  be  good  ....  and  if  not  dead  to  the  moral  sense  and  ont  of 
his  own  senses,  pities  his  child  who  runs  the  risk  of  being  like 
himself," — (MiCHELET.)  "  Surely  no  duty  is  more  necessary  and 
important  than  that  which  requires  each  succeeding  generation  to 
well  train  and  lead  forth  its  young  successor." — iAnon)  "  If  we 
neglect  the  good  education  of  our  children  they  will,  in  all 
probability,  provebad  men,  and  these  will  neglect  their  children, 
and  so  the  foundation  of  an  endless  mischief  is  laid." — (Arch- 
bishop TiLLOTSON.)  "  The  greatest  benefit  a  man  can  confer 
upon  society  is  to  bequeath  them  an  educated  family." — (T. 
Scott.)  "  Let  parents  consider  what  a  sad  inheritance  they 
have  conveyed  to  their  children.  Methitiks  parents  that  have  a 
due  sense  of  this  should  be  very  solicitous  by  the  best  mean» 
they  can  use  to  free  them  from  that  cnrse  by  endeavouring  to 
correct  those  perverse  dispositions,  and  cursed  inclinationa 
which  they  have  transmitted  to  them." — (Archbishop  Tillot- 

SON.) 

*  ■'  In  these  days  it  is  the  fashion  to  relax  rules.  Homes  try 
to  dispense  with  restraint.  Each  child  from  the  first  beginning 
of  speech  is  to  express  his  own  opinion ;  each  child  from  the 
first  power  of  motion  is  to  do  his  own  will.  Entreaty  replaces 
command  and  persuasion  supersedes  authority.  ,  .  .  This  is 
an  inversion  of  God's  order ;  and  God's  order  can  never  tw 
changed  without  mischief  and  without  suffering." —  (Dr.  C,  J. 
Vaughah.)  "  Authority  under  some  condition  or  other  — 
authority  as  distinct  from  dominion— is  implied  in  the  existence 
of  fathers ;  its  correlative  obedience,  as  distinct  from  mere  sub- 
jection, is  implied  in  the  existence  of  sons.  .  .  .  The  obedience 
of  a  son  is  shown  in  receiving  those  influences  and  impressions 
from  a  father's  authority,  which  must  tend  to  quicken  his  own 
activity."^ (Prof.  Maurice.)  "  Not  by  decreased  but  hv  an  in- 
creased sense  of  parental  responsibility  is  self-control  to  be 
made  greater  and  recklessness  to  be  checked.  And  yet  the 
policy  now  so  earnestly  and  undoubtedly  pursued  is  one  which 
will  inevitably  diminish  the  sense  of  parental  responsihility."- 
(H,  Spencer.) 
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played  with,  or  as  pets  on  which  to  lavish  their  affec- 
tions, than  as  human  beings  who  are  to  succeed  and 
represent  them  in  the  world,  and  to  the  right  training  of 
whom  they  should  bend  all  their  energies,  exert  all  their 
skitl.^  They  subject  them  to  no  restraints,  their  minds 
are  bent  to  no  instruction,  the  evil  principles  of  their 
nature  are  permitted  to  develop  unchecked.  They  are 
allowed  to  have  their  own  will  in  everything,  and  their 
every  desire  is,  where  possible,  gratified.  The  evil  is 
much  more  serious  than  it  may  seem.^ 

Obedience  or  submission  to  authority  is  one  of  the 
first  and  most  important  things  in  education  ;*  and  un- 

'  "  Parents,  being  wisely  ordained  by  nature  to  love  their 
children,  are  very  apt,  if  reason  watch  not  that  natural 
affection  very  warily,  to  let  it  run  into  fondness,  .  .  .  They 
being  in  their  infancies  not  capable  of  great  vices,  their  parents 
think  that  they  may  safely  enough  indulge  their  irregutarities, 
and  make  themselves  sport  with  that  pretty  perveraeneas  which 
they  think  well  enough  becomes  their  innocent  age ; ''  but 
'■  when  tbey  are  too  big  to  be  dandled  and  they  can  no  longer 
make  nse  of  them  aa  playthings,  then  they  complain  that  the 
hrats  are  untoward  and  perverse,  then  they  are  offended  to  see 
them  wilful,  and  are  troubled  with  those  ill-humours  which  they 
themselves  infused  and  fomented  in  them."— (John  Locke.) 

*  "  The  most  infallible  way  to  make  your  chfld  miserable  is  to 
accustom  him  to  obtain  everything  he  desires." — (Rousseau.) 
"The  petulance,  self-sufiicieQcy,  and  egotism  of  half-educated 
youth,  the  impatience  of  rebuke  audinsolent  defiance  of  all  con- 
Btitntedauthority,  domestic,  political,  spiritual,  are  very  striking. 
The  main  cause  of  all  this  hes  in  the  abdication  of  parental 
duties,  the  lack  of  proper  discipline  and  control." — {Anon.) 

'  "  The  first  point  to  be  attended  to  in  the  moral  training,  a 
point  of  all  others  of  the  highest  importance,  and  which,  ii 
Guccessfnlly  attained,  renders  everything  else  comparatively  easy, 
is  obedience." —  (Dr.  Halton.)  "Willing  obedience  to  a 
categorical  imperative  is  the  first  great  lesson  in  our  whole 
moral  life,  and  unmurmuring  deference  to  the  will  of  a  parent  or 
teacher  is  the  natural  preparation  for  our  subsequent  unwavering 
deference  to  the  moral  law  of  God." — (J.  D,  Morell.)  "An 
education  in  submission  is  as  essential  a  preparation  for  going 
out  into  the  world,  as  an  education  in  a  sound  bodily  regimeo." 
— (Prof.  Baen.)  It  must  be  inculcated  as  a  fundamental  principle 
that  children  are  to  obey  without  reserve  the  commands  of  thsir 
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less  the  child  is  taught,  when  young,  to  curb  its  desin 
and  to  yield  its  will  to  that  of  another,  it  will  be  much 
more  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  it  to  submit  to  law- 
ful authority,  to  reason  and  conscience,  when  it  is  oIder> 
He  who  has  never  been  taught  to  submit  to  authority — 

parents.  On  no  other  basis  can  tbe  structure  of  human  virtue 
and  human  happiuess  be  built  and  rise  up  to  perfection." — 
Dr.  A.  Kippia.)  "  1  rejoice  in  the  decline  of  the  old  brutal  and 
tyrannical  system  of  teaching  ....  but  the  new,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  is  training  up  a  race  of  men  who  will  be  incapable  of  doing 
anything  which  is  disagreeable  to  them."  "We  do  not  doubt  that 
cbUdrea  and  young  persons  will  one  day  be  again  systematically 
disciplined  in  self-mortification ;  that  tbfey  will  be  taught,  as  in 
antiquity,  to  control  their  appetites  and  to  brave  danger,  and  to 
submit  voluntarily  to  pain  as  simple  exercises  in  education." — 
(J.  S.  Mill.)  "Habits  of  discipline  once  acquired  qualify 
human  bemgs  to  accomplish  all  other  things  for  which  discipline 
is  needed." — (Ditto.)  "  Afoundation  having  been  laidin  the  habit 
of  obedience  and  the  government  of  the  temper,  the  other  parts 
of  education  will  be  carried  on  with  much  greater  facility  and 
success."— (Dr.  A.  Kippis.) 

'  "The  longer  our  passions  and  appetites  have  their  head 
and  govern  the  stronger  they  will  grow  ;  and  he  that  was  never 
used  in  his  childhood  to  submit  them  to  the  will  of  his  parents, 
will  much  less  be  able  when  he  comes  to  be  a  man  to  make 
them  submit  to  his  own  reason  or  the  will  of  God." — (Dean 
Willis.)  "  A  habit  of  dutiful  submission  to  natural  parents 
prepares  a  child  to  fnllil  the  duties  which  as  a  man  he  is 
required  to  pay  to  all  superiors.  .  .  .  He  who  has  listened 
submissively  to  the  instructions  of  a  natural  father  has  become 
prepared  to  profit  by  those  of  a  spiritual  Fatherhood  and  of 
all  preceptors." — (Dr.  Gibson,)  "If  children  by  timely  discipline 
are  made  tractable  and  obedient  to  the  advice  and  authority 
of  their  parents  and  teachers  they  are  then  fitted  to  the  hands 
of  other  lawful  rulers ;  and  the  Church  and  State  will  be  as  quiet 
as  were  the  family  and  the  school." — (Dr.  Kennet.)  "  The  ex- 
ternal discipUne  applied  by  schoolmasters  is  a  substitute  for 
that  inward  discipline  which  we  all  so  greatly  need  and  which 
is  absolutely  indispensible  to  culture," — (P.  G.  Hamerton.) 
"  The  principle  of  all  virtue  and  excellency  hes  in  a  power  of 
denying  ourselves  the  satiaiaction  of  oui  own  desires,  where 
reason  does  not  authorise  them.''— (J.  Locke.)  The  principle 
of  duty  or  obligation  "  grows  up  as  the  intertiai  correlative  to 
the  ixtcmal  coercion."—  (Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter.)  "  Morality  or 
ethics  is  the  ait  of  hving,  or  rather  the  ait  of   submitting 
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I  has  never  been  trained  to  obey  another — can  be 
:  little  able  to  obey  himself,  to  yield  the  lower  to  the 
higher  principles  of  his  nature,  to  exercise  self-com- 
mand and  self-control.^  It  is  not  by  self-will  or  self- 
assertion,  or  any  form  of  self-development — development 
from  within— that  anyone  has  ever  become  great,  but 
only  by  being  an  humble  and  submissive  learner  at  the 
feet  of  others,  and  in  the  great  school  of  the  world.* 


one's  Lfe  to  the  authority  of  conscience." — (Vinet.)  Mora 
education  "  resolves  itself  into  training  the  will  to  act  firmly  in 
accordance  with  the  dictates  of  conscience. "^(J.  D.  Mokell.) 
"  LegaUty  precedes  morality  in  every  individual,  even  as  the 
Jewish  dispensation  preceded  the  Christian." — (Coleridge.) 

'  "  The  habit  of  aelf-coutrol  is,  generally  speaking,  so  far  from 
being  taught  or  encouraged  that  the  greater  part  of  parents 
seem  to  make  it  a  raanim  never  to  contradict  their  children  in 
anjr  desire.  .  .  .  What  a.  hoard  of  guilt  and  misery  they  are 
Wing  up  for  their  child  when  they  give  him  not  the  early  power 
of  self-control,  but  suffer  him  from  ttis  first  infancy  to  gratify 
every  unreasonable  humour  and  desire  1  .  -  .  Thus  when  his 
passions  gain  streugtb  and  the  more  violent  inclinations  of 
sense  present  themselves,  he  is  robbed  of  all  power  of  resist- 
ance, and,  havinguever  been  accustomed  to  check  the  demands  of 
appetite,  falls  an  easy  prey  to  the  first  solicitations  of  debauchery, 
ambition,  or  avarice.  — (Dr.  John  Brown.)  "  He  that  is  not 
used  to  submit  his  will  to  the  reason  of  others  when  he  is 
^oung,  will  scarce  hearken  to  submit  to  his  own  reason  when  be 
IS  of  an  age  to  make  use  of  it." — (John  Locke.)  "  Each  of  us 
has  had  sufficient  indications  of  what  be  would  bave  become  if 
he  had  had  his  own  way  in  any  considerable  degree;  absolutely 
to  have  bis  own  way  is  not  given  the  child  or  boy  or  man." — 
(Prof.  Maurice.)  "  It  is  the  duty  of  parents  or  those  that  have 
the  government  of  us  to  make  our  wills  submit  to  their  reason 
while  we  have  none  of  our  owh  ;  if  this  were  well  done  we 
might  be  dehvered  tame  aod  pliable  into  our  own  hands  when 
we  come  of  age,  aud  might  without  any  difficulty  keep  up  that 
dominion  which  was  so  wisely  procured  for  us." — (Dean  Willis.) 
"  What  a  happy  state  must  Oiey  be  in,  who  when  they  come  to 
take  upon  them  the  government  of  themselves  bave  the  pleasure 
to  find  their  understandings  replenished  with  proper  knowledge, 
■heir  passions  tractible  and  obedient  to  reason,  and  the  whole 
state  of  their  souls  regular  and  orderly." —(Dr.  Gastrel.) 

'  "  All  that  men  and  people  have  ever  done  of  great,  has 
borne  the  character  of  obedience.     It  is  obedience— it  is  the 
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Further,  it  is  s.  leading  principle  of  our  nature  that 
our  powers  are  called  forth  by  opposition,  our  faculties 
developed  by  antagonism  ■}  and  hence,  when  the  motive 

faithful  submission  to  a  rule  from  without  which  makes  the  dignity 
of  human  life." — (Vinet.)  "  The  man  of  genius,  as  artist,  painter, 
or  poet,  does  not  merely  work  with  hia  own  internal  feelings,  but 
goes  out  and  studies  nature  and  becomes  her  humble  follower 
and  copyist.  It  is  so  also  with  those  who  depict  human  passion 
and  human  feeUng.  They  do  not  draw  their  subjects  out  of  their 
inner  consciousness,  but  look  out  and  present  what  they  fin4 
around  them.  Thus  Shakespeare's  characters  arenot  creations  of 
his  own  fancy,  They  represent  the  people  around  him  whomhe 
had  known  and  conversed  with,  whose  characters  be  bad 
fathomed,  whose  feelings  he  had  entered  into,  and  whom  there- 
fore he  could  represent  to  the  life."— (^non.)  "  A  relish  for  the 
higher  excellences  of  art  is  an  acquired  taste  which  no  maaever 
possessed  without  long  culture  and  great  labour  and  at- 
tention."— (Sir  J.  Reynolds.)  "  Men  rise  to  originality  through 
imitation — first  translating,  then  imitating,  then  creating 
through  imitation." — (Anon.)  "  It  is  by  imitation  that  the  infant 
in  arms  acquires  all  its  powers  till  perhaps  it  may  thrill  the  senate 
with  its  eloquence  or  captivate  the  world  with  its  genius." — (Ditto.) 
'  "  Das  Mittel  dessen  sich  die  Natur  bedientdie  Entwickelung 
aller  ihrer  Anlagen  zu  Stande  zu  bringen,  ist  der  Antagonism 
derselben  in  der  Gesellschaft.'" — (Kant.)  "Know  ye  not,"  says 
Prof.  Ferrier,  "  that  ye  are  what  ye  are  only  on  account  of  the 
antagonism  between  you  and  external  nature  ;  that  ye  perceive 
things  only  by  resisting  their  impression,  by  denying  tiem  not 
in  word  only,  but  also  in  vital  deed ;  that  your  refusal  to  be 
acted  upon  by  them  constitutes  your  own  personality,  and  your 
very  perception  of  them."  "  In  the  mental  as  in  the  material 
world,  action  and  reaction  are  ever  in  proportion,  and  Plutarch 
well  observes  that  as  motion  would  cease  were  contention  taken 
out  of  the  physical  universe,  so  all  human  progress  would  cease 
were  contention  taken  out  of  the  moral." — (Sir  W,  Hamilton.) 
"  Progression  produced  by  antagonism  is  a  general  law  of  the 
moral  government  of  God." — (Lord  LiNnsAV.)  "  Had  there 
been  no  Hume  there  would  have  been  no  Reid  and  no  Kant." — 
{Anon.) — "Everything  that  we  learn  isthemastery  of  adifficul^; 
and  the  mastery  of  one  helps  us  to  the  mastery  of  others  .  ,  .  The 
mastery  of  these  studies  evokes  efTort,  and  cultivates  powers  of 
application  which  otherwise  might  have  lain  dormant," — (Dr. 
Smiles.)  "  He  that  wrestles  with  us  strengthens  our  nerves  and 
sharpens  our  skill.  Our  antagonist  is  our  helper.  This  amicable 
conffict  with  difficulty  obliges  us  to  an  intimate  acquaintance 
With  our  object,  and  compels  us  to  consider  it  in  all  its  relations. 
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powers  within  are  deprived  of  those  checks  and  restraints 
from  without  that  serve  to  regulate  and  to  strengthen 
them,  they  become  weak  and  languid,  or  act  irregularly, 
and  the  individual  becomes  dull  and  stupid,  or  impulsive 
and  passionate.^  When  those  who  have  been  over- 
indulged in  childhood  and  early  years  come  out  into  the 
world,  they  find  that  they  cannot  get  circumstances  to 
bend  to  them  as  before  ;  and  as  they  have  never  learnt 
how,  when  adverse,  tliey  are  to  be  met  and  overcome, 
they  are  at  a  loss  how  to  deal  with  them ;  and  are 
readily  brought  to  a  standstill  by  opposition,  or  to  have 
recourse  to  unsuitable  or  unworthy  means  to  get  over 
them.*    A  man  can  never  have  the  full  power  of  his 

It  will  not  suffer  us  to  be  superficial." — (Ed.  Burke.)  "  By  the 
UDceasisg  antagonisms  between  human  societies,  small  and  large, 
there  has  been  a  mutual  culture  of  au  adapted  intelligence,  a 
mutual  culture  of  certain  traits  of  character  not  to  be  under- 
valued."— (H.  Spencer.) 

'  "  An  easy  and  luxurious  existence  does  not  train  men 
to  eflbrt  or  encounter  with  difficulty ;  nor  does  it  awaken 
that  consciousness  of  power  which  is  so  necessary  for  ener- 
getic and  effective  action  in  life." — (Dr.  Smlles.)  "A young 
man  who  is  educated  and  so  kept  under  close  and  contiiiuous 
discipline  until  he  is  twenty-three  years  of  age,  will  generally 
have  a  much  more  vigorous  and  more  original  character  than 
one  who  is  left  entirely  to  his  own  devices  at  an  age  when  his 
mind  and  his  taste  are  informed." — (J.  Fitzjaues  Stephen.) 
"  Strength  of  character,"  says  the  Rev.  F.  Robertson,  "  consists 
of  two  things— power  of  will  and  power  of  seif. restraint.  It 
requires  two  things,  therefore,  for  its  exiatence^ — strong  feelings 
and  strong  command  over  them."  "  We  sometimes  think  of  the 
passionate  man  as  a  man  of  strong  will  and  of  real,  though 
ungovemed,  energy ;  but  the  word  passion  declares  to  us  most 
plainly  the  contrary. . .  A  passionate  man  is  not  a  man  doing 
something,  but  sufiering  something  to  be  done  on  him.  Let  no 
□DC,  then,  think  of  passion  as  a  sign  of  strength.  As  reasonably 
might  one  assume  that  it  was  a  proof  of  a  man  being  a  strong 
man  that  he  was  weU  beaten." — (Archbishop  Trench.)  "  It  is 
always  a  mark  of  shortsightedness  and  of  weakness  to  be  im- 
patient of  results."— (^  (ion.) 

'  "  It  is  an  old  and  just  observation  that  youths  who  have  been 
brought  up  at  their  mother's  '  apron  strings  '  are  most  hkely  to 
'  go  wrong '  when  first  thrown  upon  their  own  gmdance,  and  that 
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faculties  unless  he  have  them  well  under  control, 
there  would  be  no  force  in  steam  if  it  were  unrestrained 
and  allowed  to  blow  off  spontaneously.*  The  instances, 
we  believe,  are  extremely  rare  in  which  those  who  have 
been  over-indulged  in  childhood,  and  allowed  to  grow 
up  without  proper  control,  have  ever  afterwards  risen  to 
distinction  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  imagine  that  they 
will  generally  be  found  to  fall  far  short  even  of  the 
promise  of  their  early  years,  and  to  be  among  the 
dullest   and  most  unteachable.*     Indeed,  medical  men 

when  SQch  once  begin  to  go  astray  they  soonest  run  into  wild 
excesses.  The  rationale  of  this  seems  to  be  that  the  tendency  ot 
Biich  an  education  is  usually  to  repress  inslead  of  fosteriiighabits 
of  independence  and  self-regulation,  and  too  frequently  to 
weaken  instead  of  strengthening  the  force  of  moral  obligation." 
^Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter.)  It  is  said  of  such  an  one,  "  You  may 
be  sure  that  he's  been  master  of  his  own  castles  in  the  air,  and 
wont  come  down  to  hard  earth  without  wanting  to  be  master 
there  as  well.  . . .  He'll  keep  a  private  conscience  of  his  own,  in 
which  all  that  is  wrong  for  others  will  be  right  for  him."  "  In 
the  mind  which  deals  little  with  realities,  conjectures,  however 
fantastic,  are  as  valid  as  conceptions  which  seem  rational.  They 
maintain  their  ascendancy  over  the  mind  which  has  once  admit- 
ted them,  because  being,  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  incapable  of 
proof,  they  are  incapable  of  refiatation  ;  they  never  approach 
near  enongh  fo  the  truths  of  experience  for  us  to  show  how 
widely  they  diverge  from  or  contradict  it." — {Anon.) 

*  "  Almost  every  human  being  requires  more  or  less  coercion 
and  restraint  as  astringents  to  give  him  the  maximum  of  power 
which  he  is  capable  of  obtaining."— (J.  Fitzjames  Stephen.) 
"  Will  springs  from  obedience ;  to  obey  gives  the  power  to  will." 
— (ViNET.)  "  He  that  has  not  a  mastery  over  his  inclinations, 
he  that  knows  not  how  to  resist  the  importunity  of  present 
pleasure  or  petn,  for  the  sake  of  what  reason  tells  him  is  lit  to 
tie  done,  wants  the  true  principle  of  virtue  and  industry,  and  is 
in  danger  never  to  be  good  for  anything." — (J.  Locke.) 

' "  Forward,  prattling  children  usually  make  but  ordinary  men." 
— (Rousseau.)  "  Correct  or  control  the  inclinations  of  a  child 
systematically  or  on  principle,  and  you  give  him  the  best  rational 
as  well  as  moral  training  that  is  possible  ;  do  it  irregularly  or 
capriciously,  or  neglect  to  do  it,  and  you  directly  tend  to  make 
him  cunning,  deceitful,  or  stupid." — (Anon.)  "If  you  wish  to 
destroy  originality  and  vigour  of  character  no  way  to  do  so  is  so 
sure  as  to  put  a  high  level  of  comfort  within  the  reach  of 
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usually  assign  this  as  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
insanity.' 

The  want  of  knowledge  and  judgment  in  children 
make  them  stand  in  need  of  restraint  and  direction. 
Rules  to  them  should  at  first  be  like  the  laws  of  nature, 
fixed  and  unalterable,  without  reason  assigned  and  with- 
out admitting  of  question  f  but  by  degrees,    as    the 

moderate  and  commonplace  exertion.  A  life  made  up  of  danger, 
vicissitude,  and  exposure  is  the  sort  of  life  which  produces 
originality  and  resource."^ (J.  Fitzjameb  Stephen.) 

'  "  It  hath  been  affirmed  to  me  by  the  most  competent 
witnesses,  that  there  is  nothing  which  so  much  prepares  the  way 
for  insanity  as  indulgence  of  parents  to  the  wilfulness  of  their 
children.  I  remember  to  have  been  told  by  a  physician  who  had 
the  charge  of  the  asylum  of  the  most  populous  county  in  the 
empire,  that  nine  out  of  ten  of  all  the  cases  were  cases  of  persons 
who  had  been  indulged  and  spoiled  in  their  childhood." — 
(Edwakd  Irving.)  "A  lady  who,  with  her  husband,  had 
inspected  most  of  the  lunatic  asylums  of  England  and  the  Con- 
tinent, found  the  most  numerous  class  of  patients  was  almost 
always  composed  of  those  who  had  been  only  children,  and  whose 
wiDs  had  therefore  been  rarely  thwarted  or  disciplined  in  early 
life." — (Dr.  Smiles.)  "  It  is  my  belief,"  says  Dr.ConoUy,  speak- 
ing of  the  lunatic  asylum  at  Hanwell,  "  that  two  thirds  of  the 
women  here  have  come  to  require  restraint  through  the  habitual 
indulgence  of  an  habitually  bad  temper."  On  the  other  band, 
Dr.  Maudsley  says,  ''  I  beheve  that  the  aims  of  a  true  education 
would,  if  sincerely  recognised  and  correctly  pursued,  do  more 
than  all  the  maxims  of  philosophy  have  done,  and  all  the  arts 
of  medicine  can  do  to  lessentheamount  of  insanity  upon  earth." 
'■  It  is  possible,  even  when  insanity  has  begun  to  throw  its  dark 
shadow  over  the  intellect,  to  subdue  the  morbid  thoughts  and 
perverted  feelings  by  a  resolute  and  determined  effort  of  the 
will." — (Dr.  F.  WiNSLOW.)  For  the  prevention  of  insanity  in 
those  hereditarily  predisposed  toit,  "  I  have  no  doubt,"  says  Dr. 
Abercrombie,  "  that  much  might  be  done  by  careful  and  appro- 
priate mental  culture  commenced  in  early  life ;  and  that 
irremediable  injurv  often  arises  from  the  want  of  it.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  in  such  cases  the  tendencyis  greatly 
promoted  by  an  ill-regulated  state  of  mind,  and  that  in  many 
instances  it  might  be  prevented  by  a  sound  mental  discipline." 

'  ■'  It  should  be  the  first  effort  of  the  mother  or  nurse  to  train 
to  instant,  unquestioning,  unreasoning  obedience.  There  should 
faltering   with   the  matter,  no   attempt  to   explain   the 
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faculties  develop,  and  reason  begins  to  act,  explanations  \ 

should  be  given  ;  and  later,  recommendation  and  advice 
should  take  the  place  of  command,  as  preparatory 
to  the  entire  control  being  given   up  to  themseives,^ 

gioanda  upon  which  every  little  act  of  obedience  isreqoiied;  the 
child  should  be  made  to  obey  first,  and  all  necessary  explana- 
tion may  be,  and  should  be,  wherever  admissible,  given  after- 
wards."— {Dr.  Halton.)  "  The  law  of  laws  ia  never  to  give  a. 
comniand  which  is  not  to  lie  obeyed." — (Dr.  Harris.)  SpeaJdng 
of  his  early  years,  T.  Carlyle  says,  ''an  iofiexible  element  of 
authority  surrounded  us  all.  We  felt  from  the  first  (a  usefiil 
thing)  that  our  own  wish  had  often  nothing  to  say  in  the  matter." 
— Dr.  Guthrie,  speaking  of  his  early  training,  says  that  his 
"  father  was  far  from  being  stern  ;  yet  a  word,  a  look,  was  law, 
not  only  to  be  obeyed,  but  that  promptly,  instantly,  without  an 
attempt  at  remonstrance  on  our  part,  or  any  reason  given  on  his. 
And  this  saved  him  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  us  a  great  deal 
of  pain— the  pain  of  tears,  entreaties,  and  mortified  expecta- 
tions and  unsuccessful  pleadings.  We  never  attempted  to  get 
a  disagreeable  order  cancelled  lo  get  our  own  way,  and  so  never 
suffered  the  disappointment  of  failing.  We  would  not  even  have 
dreamt  of  attempting  anything  of  the  kind."  "  Let  every  task 
be  undertaken  as  a  thing  not  possible  to  be  evaded,  and  it  will 
soon  come  to  be  performed  with  alacrity  and  cheerfulness." — 
(Dr.  Smiles.) 

'  "  As  the  mind  grows  the  tone  of  authority  in  the  teacher 
must  gradually  relax  and  justify  itself  by  an  appeal  to  the  intel- 
ligence and  moral  sense  of  the  pupil."— (J.  D.  Morell.)  "  From 
simply  commanding  he  should  proceed  to  explain  the  reasons  of 
his  commands  ;  from  these  again  to  the  expression  of  desires, 
and  the  manifestation  of  a  generous  confidence  ;  and  from  these 
to  the  frequent  option  and  discretion  of  the  child,  preparatory  to 
the  moment  of  giving  him  entirely  into  his  own  hands." — (Dr. 
Harris.)  "  With  the  advance  of  years  and  the  development  of 
the  power  of  self.control,  the  aim  should  be  rather  to  foster  its 
independence  by  relaxing  external  coercion,  so  far  as  may  prove 
safe,  than  systematically  to  restrain  the  healthy  spontaneity  of 
the  individual  within  trammels  that  tend  to  become  formal  and 
mechanical ;  the  consequence  of  such  prolonged  restraint  too 
often  being  that  when  the  individual  is  freed  from  it  he  runs 
altogether  wild  through  not  having  been  trained  In  the  habit  of 
self -discipline." — (Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter.)  "  What  is  done  first 
under  the  pressure  of  authority  and  a  wise  compulsion  is  soon 
done  from  a  perception  of  right,  and  from  the  habit  of  being 
influenced  by  it.    Thus,  as  parental  authority  is  relaxed. 
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Parents  would  undoubtedly  receive  much  more  honour 
and  respect  from  their  children  in  after  life,  if  they 
were  more  careful  to  train  them  when  young  in 
obedience.* 

To  return  from  this  digression,  the  single  individual, 
or  it  may  be  a  number  of  individuals,  advancing  towards 
perfection,  by  an  ever- returning  fresh  start  in  life,  could 
not  fail  in  the  course  of  such  repeated  efforts  to  accumu- 
late much  that  was  useless  or  bad  along  with  what  was 
good  and  right,  and  which,  even  though  not  going  out 
into  action,  would  yet,  from  its  existence  in  the  mind, 
affect  it  injuriously  and  interfere  with  its  free  activity. 
In  the  constituted  order  of  things,  however,  this  defect 
does  not  exist.^  It  is  to  the  credit  of  education  that  it 
can  communicate  the  right  and  the  true  without  any 
admixture  of  the  bad  or  the  false.^  It  can  impart  the 
knowledge  and  experience  of  the  parent  to  the  child 
free  of  the  errors  and  repeated  failures  that  attended 
their  discovery,  as  well  as  without  the  long  and  tedious 
process  by  which  they  were  first  arrived  at.^ 

transfer  our  allegiance  to  the  more  general  claims  of  moral  law, 
and  acquire  a  babit  of  acting  iu  accordance  with  the  precepts 
which  it  enjoins.'' — (J.  D,  Mobell.) 

'  ■'  Where  parents  never  punish  their  children,  those  children 
will  punish  them," — (Dr.  Guthrie.)  "  If  a  strict  hand  be  kept 
over  children  from  the  beginning  .  .  ,  and  if  as  they  grow  up 
to  the  use  of  reason,  the  vigour  of  government  be  gently  relaxed, 
the  father's  brow  more  smoothed  to  them,  and  the  distance  by 
degrees  abated,  his  former  restraints  will  increase  their  love, 
when  they  find  it  was  only  a  kindness  to  them  and  a  care  to  make 
them  capable  to  deserve  the  favour  of  their  parents  and  the 
esteem  of  everybody  else.'" — (John  Locke.) 

*  "In  the  mortality  of  man,"  says  Dr.  Maudsley,  "lies  the 
salvation  of  truth,''  and,  we  may  add,  the  great  means  of  progress. 

*  "  It  takes  the  ideas  and  thoughts  that  have  been  perfected 
by  mealal  effort  in  past  time,  and  employs  them  in  leading  forth, 
in  the  most  advantageous  way,  the  reason  and  intellect  of  the 
eidsting  generation." — (Dr.  R.  J,  Mann.) 

*  "  Leaniiag  teachetli  more  in  one  year  than  experience  in 
twenty;  and  leammg  teacheth  safely  when  experience  maketh 

!  miserable  than  wise,"^ — (R,  Ascham.)     "  Consider  those 
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By  means  of  education,  then,  we  communicate  the 
knowledge  and  experience  of  one  individual  to  another, 
of  one  generation  to  another.^  Jf  each  individual,  each 
succeeding  generation,  had  to  work  out  its  knowledge 
from  its  own  experience,  no  advancement,  no  social  pro- 
gress would  be  possible*  It  is  to  the  fact  that  man  has 
the  power  of  communicating  his  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience to  others,  of  imparting  his  learning  and  attain- 
ments to  those  that  come  after  him,  that  we  are  indebted 
for  all  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  civilisation, 
in  art,  in  science. 

When  the  knowledge  or  experience  of  one  individual 
is  imparted  to  another  a  new  life  is,  as  it  were,  infused 
into  it,  and  new  associations  are  formed.  Particular 
aptitudes  of  disposition  or  previous  training  may  serve 
to  render  some  men  more  successful  in  the  prosecution 
of  certain  branches  of  knowledge  than  others  ;  and  some 
circumstances  may  give  a  wider  or  more  extended  expe- 
rience in  one  direction,  others  in  another.  Every  branch 
of  knowledge,  by  having  thus  passed  through  a  great 
variety  of  minds  differently  constituted  and  differently 
circumstanced,  has  been  tried  and  tested  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  been  divested  of  what  was  false  or  alien,  and  had 

who  without  learning  have  gathered  by  long  experience  a  little 
wisdom  and  some  happiness  .  ,  .  what  mischiefthey  have  com- 
mitted, what  dangers  they  have  escaped  (and  twenty  for  one 
perish  in  the  adventure),  then  think  well  with  yourself  whether 
ye  would  that  your  son  should  corae  to  wisdom  and  happiness 
by  the  way  of  such  experience  or  no." — (R.  Ascham.)  "Ideas 
that  have  taken  years  to  perfect  may  in  this  way  be  transferred 
almost  in  an  instant  to  other  minds." — (Dr.  R.  J,  Mann.) 

'  "  By  means  of  education  we  insensibly  introduce  the  child 
into  the  intellectual  world  of  the  present,  put  him  on  the  vaji- 
tage  ground  of  our  latest  civilisation,  and  enable  him  to  grasp 
the  ideas  of  the  age  without  having  the  labour  of  thinking  them 
out  consecutively  by  his  own  individual  effort." — {AnoH.) 

*  "  The  origin  of  our  knowledge  is  referable  philosophically  to 
perception  and  reflection  ;  but  in  point  of  fact  the  knowledge 
acquired  by  an  individual  through  his  own  perception  and  reflec- 
tion is  only  a  very  small  part  of  what  he  possesses."  "  Much 
is  acquired  through  the  perceptions  of  other  men." — (Anon.) 
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new  features  developed.'  Our  knowledge  is  thus  made 
up  of  the  cumulated  experience  and  labours  of  many 
individuals,  differing  in  character  and  disposition,  occu- 
pying diiiferent  standpoints,  and  regarding  it  under  diffe- 
rent circumstances.  Some  of  the  arts  and  sciences  have, 
in  this  way,  been  progressing  for  hundreds,  or,  it  may 
be,  for  thousands  of  years,  and  are  yet  far  from  perfect.* 
But  while  knowledge  is  thus  long  in  growing — while 
it  requires  so  many  different  materials,  and  such  2. 
variety  of  favouring  circumstances  in  order  to  Its  deve- 
lopment, it  may  yet  be  communicated  apart  from  these 
to  others.  The  knowledge  which  demanded  the  sur- 
passing genius  and  the  life-long  labours  of  a  Newton  or 
a  Watt  to  its  discovery,  may  be  communicated  to  one 
of  ordinary  parts  in  a  short  space  of  time.*  And  not 
only  may  the  experience  or  learning  of  one  person  be 

^  "  De  Quincey  has  pointed  out  that  a.  man  who  takes  up  any 
pursuit  without  knowing  what  advance  others  have  made  in  it 
works  at  a,  great  disadvantage.  He  does  not  apply  his  streogth 
in  the  right  direction,  he  troubles  himself  about  small  matters 
and  neglects  great,  he  falls  into  errors  that  have  long  since  been 
Htpioded."— (R.  H.  Quick.) 

■  "The  assertion,  if  it  be  not  pushed  too  far,  is  true  that  mind 
as  displayed  within  the  professions  is  the  mind  not  of  the  indi- 
vidual, but  of  the  corporation  or  guild." — (Isaac  Taylor,) 

»  "  While  the  original  discovery  of  a  truth  evolves  perhaps  a 
nUximum  of  the  highest  quality  of  energy,  the  subsequent  learn- 
ing of  that  truth  elicits  probably  but  a  minimum  of  the  very 
lowest," — (Sir  W,  Hamilton.)  "  At  present  a  ycung  man,  upon 
finishing  his  studies  and  quitting  our  schools,  may  know  more  '' 
the  principles  of  mathematics  than  Newton  acquired  liy  pr 
found  study  or  discovered  by  the  force  of  his  genius. "^ — (Co 
DOHCET.)  "  The  precepts  of  knowledge  once  discovered  gradu- 
ally pass  into  maxims ;  and  thus  what  the  sage's  life  was  con- 
sumed in  acquiring  become  the  acquisition  of  a  moment  to 
posterity."— (E.L.  Bulwer.)  "  The  truths  which  it  took  several 
ages  to  pave  the  way  for,  and  the  unceasing  labour  of  a  whole 
lifetime  for  men  of  transcend  ant  genius  finally  to  estabhsh  and 
demonstrate,  may  now  be  communicated  in  a  single  hour's  lec- 
ture."— {A/tofi.)  "The  dwarf  sees  farther  than  the  giant  when 
be  has  the  giant's  shoulders  to  mount  on." — (Ditto.)  "Man's 
Dtmost  effort  is  to  see  from  the  shoulders  of  the  present  a  little 
"    "    iT  into  the  future. "^ — (G.  H.  Lewes.) 
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thus  readily  Imparted  to  another,  or  others,  but  tliQ^ 
cumulated  experience,  or  the  results  of  the  experience 
of  many  persons,  may  in  like  manner  be  imparted,  as  is 
the  case  in  the  teaching  of  any  art  or  science,  which  is 
the  aggregate  result  of  the  experience  of  all  who  have 
in  any  manifest  degree  contributed  to  its  improvement 
or  promotion.  Further  education  not  only  communi- 
cates the  experience  of  one  or  of  many  individuals  to 
another  or  others,  free  of  the  labour  and  toil  that 
attended  its  first  acquisition  ;  free,  too,  of  the  expense 
of  repeated  trials  and  of  the  disheartening  effects  of 
repeated  failures,  as  well  as  of  the  worthless  and  the 
bad  ;  but  it  is  its  duty  to  seek  out  and  present  the  best 
experience  of  the  most  experienced,  the  highest  know- 
ledge of  the  most  learned,  the  greatest  skill  of  the  most 
skilful.  It  is  not  simply  the  experience  of  any  one 
individual,  nor  is  it  even  all  the  experience  of  the  most 
experienced,  but  it  is  the  best  experience  of  the  most 
experienced — their  experience,  namely,  in  those  points 
in  which  they  excel  all  others,  that  is  the  business  ofj 
education  to  select  and  to  teach.' 

It  is  when  the  life-long  experience  of  the  old,  of  those 
who  have  lived  and  laboured  long  in  the  world,  is  im- 
parted to  such  as  are  young,  and  just  entering  upon 
life's  course,  that  education  occupies  its  highest  place, 
and  knowledge  is  chiefly  advanced.  The  strength  and 
energies  of  the  former  are  well-nigh  exhausted,  they 
have  little  power  or  inclination  to  prosecute  their  re- 
searches farther,  or  to  turn  the  knowledge  they  may 
have  acquired  to  more  practical  account.  It  is,  then,  by 
imparting  this  knowledge  to  the  young  and  the  stronj^ 
to  those  whose  powers  and  energies  are  active  an< 
vigorous,  and  who  are  just  entering  upon  life's  battle- 
to  those  who  have  power  within  them,  and  time  beforej 

'  "  Education  is  the  process  of  making  individual  men  particb- J 
pators  iu  the  best  attainiDeiits  of  tbe  human  mind  in  general,! 
namely.  In  tliat  which  is  most  rcttional,  true,  beautiful,  and  good,^ 
—(Dr.  Whewell.) 
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1  to  carry  out  and  extend  such  knowledge,  that 

education  does  most  service,  that  it  accomplishes  the 
greatest  results.  It  is  among  the  old  that  we  find  the 
greatest  experience,  knowledge,  and  skill ;  among  the 
young  that  we  find  the  greatest  energy,  activity,  and 
vigour;  that  we  encounter  the  fewest  prejudices,  and 
have  not  confirmed  habits  to  contend  with ;  hence 
education  serves  its  highest  purpose  when  it  engrafts 
the  one  upon  the  other,  so  as  to  have  the  fruit-bearing 
qualities  of  the  former  united  to  the  youth,  strength, 
and  vigour  of  the  latter,* 

When  the  world  is  more  enlightened  upon  this  sub- 
ject, men  will  see  it  to  be  their  duty  and  privilege  to 
communicate  their  knowledge  and  experience  to  others, 
and  the  old,  in  place  of  delighting  to  talk  about  their 
early  exploits,  will  seek  to  impart  to  the  young  some- 
thing of  the  learning  and  experience  they  have  acquired 
during  the  long  course  of  their  life  f  and  they  will 
rejoice  to  think  that  they  will  in  a  measure  live  in  the 
memory  of  some  that  are  to  live  after  them,  and  that 
they  have  had  some  part  in  forming  their  judgment, 
and  instructing  their  minds.*     Learning  and  teaching 

'  *'  Old  men  thns  communicate  the  accumulated  experience 
and  thoughts  of  their  lives  to  young  ones,  and  dead  men  leave 
their  wisdom  as  a  legacy  to  children  not  yet  bom.  So  that 
young  men  are  enabled  to  Bta.rt  in  the  pursuit  of  farther  know- 
ledge and  wisdom  as  if  with  old  heads  upon  their  shoulders  and 
under  extremely  favourable  circumstance  b." — (Dr.  R.J.  Mann.) 
"  By  the  help  of  history  a  young  man  may  in  some  measure  ac- 
quire the  experience  of  old  a^.  In  reading  irfiat  has  been  done, 
he  is  apprised  of  what  he  has  to  do,  and  the  more  be  is  informed 
of  wha.t  is  past,  the  better  will  he  know  how  to  conduct  himself 
in  the  future." — (Lord  Chesterfield.) 

'  "Take  the  desire  of  teaching — the  entirely  unselfish  and 
noble  instinct  for 'telling  to  those  who  are  ignorant  the  truth  we 
know,  and  guarding  them  from  the  errors  we  see  them  in  danger 
of— there  is  no  nobler,  no  more  constant  instinct  in  honourable 
breasts.'*— QoHN  Ruskin.) 

■  "  Of  ail  intellectual  friendships  none  are  so  beautiful  as  those 
which  subsist  between  old  and  ripe  men  and  their  younger 
brethren  in  science,  literature,  or  art.     It  is  by  these  private 
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will  then  be  much  more  nearly  allied  than  at  present, 
and  men  will  learn  in  order  that  they  may  teach,  and 
teach  in  order  that  they  may  learn  ;  and  education  will 
be  the  more  directed  to  the  teaching  of  men  how  they 
may  best  communicate  their  knowledge  to  others  than 
it  is  at  present. 

Thus,  in  the  supposed  case  of  an  individual  having 
the  power  of  living  his  life  over  and  over  again,  and  so 
at  length  arriving  at  a  state  of  perfection,  we  have  a 
representation  of  what  is  actually  going  on  in  the  world.' 
Humanity  is  being  gradually  improved  and  made  better, 
and  knowledge  is  being  increased  through  the  constantly 
accumulating  labours  of  each  succeeding  generation,  and 
of  each  individual.*  From  this  we  learn  the  close  and 
intimate  connection  that  subsists  between  man  and  man. 


firiendsttips,  even  more  than  by  public  performance,  that  the  tra- 
dition of  sound  thinking  and  great  doing  is  perpetuated  from  aga  I 
to  age," — {P,  G.  Hamerton.)  I 

'  "  Not  only  individual  men  advance  from  day  to  day  in  know*  J 
ledge,  but  men  as  a  race  make  contmual  progress  in  proportion  I 
as  the  world  grows  older,  because  the  same  thing  happens  ii 
succession  of  men,  as  in  the  different  periods  of  the  life  of  an 
dividual ;  so  that  the  succession  of  men  during  a  course  of  so 
many  ages  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  same  man  always  hvlng 
and  always  learning." — (Pascal.) 

'  "It  is  not  in  his  physical  relations  only  that  a  man  needs  the 
help  of  his  brother,  but  equally  so  in  the  progress  of  his  know- 
ledge, the  enlightenment  of  his  mind,  the  developmenl  of  bis 
moral  principles,  the  perfection  of  his  religious  nature.  Indi- 
viduals, parties,  nations,  classes,  are  alike  iasuflicieDt  of  them- 
selves ;  their  ideas  become  partial,  their  principles  one-sided, 
their  whole  inward  life  incomplete  ;  they  need  to  be  balanced 
by  other  ideas,  other  ^principles,  other  inward  perceptions  and 
feelings  ;  in  a  word,  there  is  need  of  the  combined  influence  of 
humanity  in  its  whole  solid  mass  to  aid  on  the  progress  of  truth 
and  usher  in  the  reign  of  love." — (].  D.  Morell.)  "  Every  man 
has  a  definite  place  in  life,  and  a  place  or  position  diifering  in 
some  essential  respects  from  that  occupied  by  every  other." — 
{Manual  of  Conduct.)  "  Even  the  weakest  natures  exercise  some 
influence  upon  those  about  them.  The  approximation  of  feelinKi 
thought,  and  habit  is  constant,  and  the  action  of  examplr  " 
unceasing,"— (Dr.  Smiles.) 
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as  mutually  dependent  upon  each  other,  mutually  giving 
and  receiving,  helping  and  being  helped.^  It  presents 
mankind  as  a  solid  compact  body,  pursuing,  notwith- 
standing its  apparent  diversities,  one  common  purpose, 
striving  after   one  common  end  f  and  it  points  to  a 

'  "  Humanity  ie  not  an  agglonieratioa  of  individual  atoms, 
each  possessing  an  independeat  life  ■  ...  it  is  not  an  aggre- 
gation of  individuals,  each  of  whom  may,  if  he  pleased,  isolate 
himself  from  the  rest  and  say  '  I  stand  for  myself  alone.'  It  is  a 
huge  tree,  and  we  are  all  the  branches,  along  which  flows  the 
common  sap ;  it  is  a  living  body,  of  which  we  are  all  truly  the 
members.  In  the  history  of  mankind,  the  strange  secret  of  my 
destiny  is  wrapped  up ;  and  as  I  am  involved  in  its  fall,  I  can  be 
fiilly  raised  again  only  in  its  restoration." — (E.  Behsier.)  "  All 
the  civilised  world  has  been  one  intellectual  nation,  and  it  is 
this  that  has  made  it  so  great  and  so  prosperous  a  nation."  All 
the  countries  of  lettered  Europe  have  been  one  body  hecause 
the  same  nutriment — the  literature  of  the  ancient  world,  was 
conveyed  to  all  by  the  organisation  of  their  institutions  of  edu- 
cation.''— (Dr.  W  BE  WELL.)  "Why  is  it  that  man,  so  helpless 
as  an  individual  animal,  is  so  potent  as  a  social  animal  ?  It  is 
because  instead  of  being  limited  to  what  he  can  do  with  his 
hands  and  intelligence,  his  powers  are  magnified  by  the  instru- 
ments and  intelligence  of  millions  of  men.  The  experiences 
condensed  in  instruments  and  thoughts  lie  ready  to  his  band  ; 
with  these  he  operates,  not  restricted  to  his  individual  powers 
....  The  passionate  patience  and  the  powerful  struggles  of 
millions  of  workers  slowly  clear  pathways  through  the  jungle 
and  he  walks  at  ease  where  his  ancestors  had  to  cut  their  way 
step  by  step." — (G.  H.  Lewes.)  "  Language  may  be  said  to  bind 
the  whole  human  race  of  uncounted  millions  into  one  gigantic 
rational  being,  whose  memory  reaches  to  the  beginning  of  written 
records,  and  retains  imperishably  the  important  events  that  have 
occorred;  whose  judgment,  analysing  the  treasures  of  memory, 
has  discovered  many  of  the  sublime  unchanging  laws  of  nature, 
and  has  built  on  them  the  arts  of  life,  and  through  them  passing 
far  into  futurity  sees  clearly  many  of  the  events  that  are  to  come  ; 
and  whose  eyes  and  ears  and  observant  minds  at  this  moment  on 
every  comer  of  the  earth  are  watching  and  recording  new  phe- 
nomena for  the  purpose  of  still  better  comprehending  the  mag- 
nificence and  perfect  order  of  creation,  and  of  more  worthily 
conceiving  of  its  beneficent  Author." — (Dr.  N.  Arnott.) 

'  "  There  is  a  truth  which  seems  to  be  the  discovery  of  our 
age,  and  which  rightly  understood,  is,  we  are  told,  to  throw  new 
light  on  all  the  problems  of  philosophy,  history,  and  social  order. 
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state  of  perfection  in  the  future  of  which,  at  present,  wfl' 
can  form  little  conception.' 

It  may,  perhaps,  seem  that  we  here  lay  too  much 
stress  upon  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  do  not 
sufficiently  consider  the  training  and  disciplining  of  the 
different  faculties,  which  is  commonly  regarded  as  the 
proper  business  of  education.  This  is  a  charge  that  is 
frequently  brought  against  certain  writers  on  education 
by  persons  who  do  not,  perhaps,  go  deeply  into  the 
subject.  If  by  knowledge  we  mean  merely  what  is 
matter  of  intellect,  or  what  exists  consciously  in  the 
mind,  and  can  find  expression  in  words,  there  may  be 
some  ground  for  the  charge;  but  we  use  it  in  a  much 
wider  and  more  extended  sense  to  include  what  may  be 
matter  of  conduct  though  not  of  intellect,  what  may 
exist  in  the  mind,  though  not  consciously,  what  may 
find  expression  in  action,  though  not  in  words*    WC; 

This  is  what  is  cslJed  the  solidarity  of  man.  By  this  term  is 
meant  that  mankind  forms  one  body,  not  in  figure  of  speech 
merely,  but  as  an  actual  fact ;  that  in  his  physical,  intellectual, 
and  moral  nature  man  is  linked  to  his  feilows  by  bonds  close, 
intimate,  and  strong,  which  need  to  be  clearly  recognised." — 
{E.  Bersier.)  "  He  who  labours  only  for  his  personal  pleasure 
may  well  be  discouraged  by  the  shortness  and  uncertainty  of 
life  ,  .  .  .  but  whoever  has  fully  realised  the  grand  continuity 
of  intellectual  tradition  and  taken  his  own  place  in  it  between 
the  future  and  the  past,  will  work  fill  he  can  work  no  more,  and 
then  gaze  hopefully  on  the  world's  great  future  like  Geofihiy 
Saint  Hilaire  when  his  bUnd  eyes  beheld  the  future  of  Zoology." 
—{P.  G.  Hamehton.) 

'  "  Der  Mensch  ist  der  generischen  Moglichkeit  nach  nnend- 
lich ;  als  wirkliches  Subject  ist  er  beschrankt  und  zwar  ist  die 
Natur  welche  ihm  bestimmte  Greuzec  anw eist.''^( Rosen kr an z.) 
"Die  Menschengattung  soil  die  ganze  Naturanlage der  Mensch- 
lichkeit  durch  ihre  eigene  Bemuhting  nach  und  nach  von  selbst 
herausbriugen.    Eine  Generation  erziehl  die  Andere."— (Kant.) 

•  "  It  is  well  known  that  the  words  to  knoa/  apd  knowledge  are 
everywhere  in  the  Scriptures  used  to  denote  not  only  simple  in- 
teUigence  but  an  experimental  sense,  or  an  experiencing  of  the 
thing  known."— (A.  Barnes.)  "It  may  eeem  paradoxical  to 
assert  not  merely  that  ideas  may  exist  in  the  mind  witbout  an;* 
i  of  them  ....  but  that  an  idea,  or  a  train  of 
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include  under  it  not  only  knowing  but  doing,  not  only 
theory  but  practice,  not  only  science  but  art.  There  is 
a  practical  knowledge  as  well  as  a  theoretical,  a  know- 
ledge of  the  hand  as  well  as  of  the  head,  of  the  senses 
as  well  as  of  the  intellect,  of  the  body  as  well  as  of  the 
mind,  a  knowledge  unconscious  as  well  as  a  knowledge 
conscious.  It  is  in  this  extended  sense  that  the  word 
should  properly  be  used  in  education  ;  and  that  this  is 
not  its  general  signification  is  probably  owing  to  its 
connection  with  a  now  exploded  philosophical  belief 
that  the  mind  contains  nothing  but  what  it  is  conscious 
of,  that  there  can  be  no  such  things  as  unconscious 
knowledge  or  unconscious  mental  operations  existing  or 
carried  on  in  the  mind.^ 

We  cannot  in  education  well  distinguish  between 
conscious  knowledge  and  what  in  every  way  corre- 
sponds with  it,  except  in  being  unconscious.  Such  a 
distinction  is  un philosophical  in  itself,  and  without  any 
sufficient  basis  in  fact.  There  is  a  constant  interchange 
going  on  between  the  two,  so  that  what  is  conscious 
knowledge  to-day  may  be  unconscious  knowledge  to- 
morrow, and  what  was  unconscious  yesterday  may  be 
conscious  to-day.^  The  knowledge  that  exists  con- 
associated  ideas,  may  be  qulckeoed  into  action  and  instigate 
movements  without  themselves  being  attended  to.  But  it  is 
■unquestionably  so ;  a  great  part  of  the  chain  of  our  waking 
thoughts,  and  of  the  series  of  our  daily  actions  actually  never  is 
attended  to  :  at  first  consciously  acquired  these  have  now  be- 
come automatic."— (Dr.  Maudslev). 

•  ''The  psychologists  of  Germany  from  the  time  of  Leibnitz 
have  taught  that  much  of  our  mental  work  is  done  without  con- 
Bciousness."—  (Dr.  Carpenter.)  "The  fact  of  such  latent  mental 
modifications  is  now  established  beyond  all  rational  doubt ;  and 
on  the  supposition  of  their  reality  we  are  able  to  solve  various 
psychological  phenomena  otherwise  inexplicable." — (Sir  W. 
Hamilton.)  Consciousness  "  is  no  more  sufficient  in  psycho- 
logical inquiries  than  the  naked  eye  in  optical  inquiries."— (H. 
Taine.) 

•  ■'  Acts  consciously  designed  at  first  may  by  repetition  become 
unconscious  and  automatic,  the  faculties  of  them  being  organised 

B  tbe  constitution  of  the   nerve  centres,  and   they  being  then 
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icioualy  m  the  mind  of  one  man  may  be  made  un- 
conscious knowledge  Jn  the  mind  of  another  man,  as  is 
the  case  with  much  that  forms  the  subject  of  education. 
It  exists  consciously  in  the  mind  of  the  teacher  in  the 
form  of  rules  to  be  observed,  a  course  to  be  pursued, 
means  to  be  employed,  or  ends  to  be  brought  about,  but 
it  is  communicated  to  the  child  unconsciously  in  the 
form  of  right  habits,  correct  conduct,  accurate  expres- 
sion, which  are  gotten,  not  by  rules  addressed  to  the 
Understanding,  but  simply  by  imitation  and  practice.' 


performed 


effec 


of    , 


1  external  stimulus."— {Dr. 
MAOnsLEY.)  "  In  pianoforte  playing,  for  instance,  each  par- 
ticuUr  touch,  each  note  the  finger  strikes,  is  originally  voluntary, 
and  must  be  produced  at  lirst  by  particular  intentional  aod 
voluntary  nervous  action  on  the  proper  muscles,"  When  "  often 
repeated  they  pass  away  by  degrees,  in  their  several  complica- 
tions, into  unconsciousness,  and  are  so  far  withdrawn  from  con- 
Bciousness  that  they  are  never  considered  to  be  again  singly 
required  ;  but  the  idea  of  realising,  in  a  general  manner,  certain 
m^odies  is  quite  sufflcient  for  them  to  be  produced,  in  their 
proper  lime  and  connection,  as  unconsciously  as  the  motions  of 
the  lungs  follow  each  other  without  any  conscious  consideration." 
—(Dr.  Carus.)  "  Complex  actions,  which  were  at  first  con- 
BCioualjf  performed  by  dint  of  great  application,  become,  by 
repetition,  automatic;  ideas  which  were  at  first  consciously 
associated  ultimately  call  one  another  up  without  any  conscious- 
ness .  .  .  and  feelings  once  active  leave  behind  them  their 
unconscious  residua.,  thus  affecting  the  general  tone  of  the 
character.  .  .  Even  the  instantaneous  and  acute  judgment  of  % 
much  experienced  and  well-trained  man,  wtiich  is  sometimes  so 
rapid  as  to  look  like  an  instinct  or  intuition,  is  founded  upon  B,j 
previous  careful  training  in  observation  and  reflection  .  ■ .  ana'l 
thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  even  the  judgment  of  an  individual, ' 
his  particular  relations  of  life,  becomes  almost  automatic." 
(Dr.  H.  Maudslev.)  "  We  have  unequivocal  instances  of  mov 
ments  arising  without  consciousness  under  chloroform  and  iiti 
delirium." — (Prof.  Bajn.) 

'  "  It  is  tne  lesson  of  a  good  education  so  consciously  ti>.' 
exercise  it  (the  spinal  cord)  in  reference  to  its  surroundings  that 
it  Hhall  act  automatically  in  accordance  with  the  relations  of  tb^. 
individual  in  his  particular  walk  of  life.'  — (Dr.  Maudsley.)  "  Tha 
mind  of  everyone  who  uses  language  with  propriety  and  e&ect 
is  imbued  with  the  principles  of  grammar,  although  he  may 
have  no  knowledge  of  it," — (.4no»i.) 
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Much  of  the  early  acquirements  of  a  child  are  of  this 
unconscious  kind/ — it  acts  before  it  knows,  i.e.,  it  acts 
unconsciously ;  and  much  of  our  teaching  should  take 
this  form.  The  natural  order  of  our  knowledge  is  from 
the  unconscious  to  the  conscious,  from  the  practice  to 
the  theory,  from  doing  to  knowing.*    And  not  only  the 

'  "The  ultimate  source  of  voluntary  motion  cannot  depend 
on  any  conscious  cone  eplion  of  its  object ;  for  voluntary  motions 
are  performed  by  the  ftetus  before  any  object  can  occur  to  the 
mind  —before  any  idea  can  possibly  be  conceived  of  what  the 
voluntary  motion  effects,  .  .  .  The  fcetiis  moves  its  limbs  at  first 
not  for  the  attainment  of  any  object,  bnt  solely  because  it  can 
move  them/'— (Dr.  J.  Mueller,)  ■'  The  earliest  actions  of  the 
new  bom  infant.  .  .  are  simply  reflex  tQ  impressions,  and  take 
place  without  will  or  even  without  "consciousness."— (Dr. 
Maudslev.] 

'  "  It  is  a  dominant  characteristic  of  intelligence  viewed  in  its 
SDCceasive  stages  of  evolution,  that  its  processes  which,  as 
originally  performed,  were  not  accompanied  with  a  consciousnew 
of  the  manner  in  which  they  were  performed,  or  of  their  adapta- 
tion to  the  ends  achieved,  become  eventually  both  oonscions  and 
systematic.  Not  simply  is  this  seen  on  comparing  the  actions,  pro- 
perly distinguished  as  instructive  and  rational,  but  it  is  seen  on 
comparing  the  successive  phases  of  rationality  itself.  Thus 
cbildren  reason,  but  do  not  know  it.  Youths  (mow  empirically 
what  reason  is  and  when  they  are  reasoning.  Cultivated  adiilta 
reason  intentionally  with  a  view  to  certain  results." — {H. 
Spencer.)  "  Every  process  haa  laws,  known  or  unknown, 
according  to  which  it  must  take  place.  A  consciousness  of  them 
is  so  far  from  being  necessary  to  the  process,  that  we  cannot 
discover  what  they  are  except  by  analysing  the  results  it  has  left 
us.  Poems  must  have  been  written  before  Horace  could  have 
composed  an  art  of  poetry. . ,  Mea  poured  out  burning  speeches 
and  kindled  their  own  emotions  in  the  hearer's  breast  before  an 
art  of  rhetoric  could  be  constructed.  Thej^  tilled  the  ground, 
crossed  the  river  or  the  sea,  healed  their  sicknesses  with 
medicinal  plants  before  agriculture,  chemistry,  navigation,  and 
medicine  had  become  sciences." — (Archbishop  Thomsom.)  "  It 
is  well  known  that  art  has  in  general  preceded  science.  There 
were  bleaching,  and  dyeing,  and  tanning,  and  artificers  in  copper 
and  iron,  before  there  was  chemistry  to  explain  the  processes 
used.  Men  made  wine  before  there  was  any  theory  of  fermen- 
tation. .  .  .  There  was  music  before  there  was  a  science  of 
acoustics,  and  painting  while  yet  there  was  no  theory  of  colours 
aad  perspective,"— (Dr.  McCosH.)     "  As  it  is  with  the  infant,  so 
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first  and  lowest,  but  much  also  of  the  highest  and  best  I 
of  our  knowledge  is  of  this  unconscious  kind  ;^  and  as  it  I 

it  wa.s  witb  humanity — action  preceded 


"  Rulea  and  systems  are  necessary  for  the  ordinarily  endowed 
mortals  whose  bnsiness  it  is  to  gather  together  and  arrange  the 
materials  ;  the  geaiuB  who  is  the  architect  has,  hke  nature,  an 
unconscious  system  of  his  own," — {Dr.  Maudslev.)  "The 
sublimest  works  of  intelUgence  are  quite  passible,  and  may  be 
easily  conceived  to  be  executed  without  any  consciousness  of 
them  on  the  part  of  the  apparent  and  immediate  agent."— (Prot 
Ferrier.)  Were  men  to  be  without  consciousness,  "by  reason 
of  the  very  absence  of  consciousness,  the  floodgates  of  his  being 
would  stand  wider  than  before,  and  let  in  upon  him  stronger  and 
deeper  cnrrenis  of  inspiration." — (Ditto.)  "  I  am  rather  of 
opinion,"  says  Goetbe,  "that  the  more  incommensurable  and 
the  more  incomprehensible  to  the  understanding  a  poetic  pro- 
duction is  BO  iHtich  the  better  it  is."  "  Wilhelm  Meister  is  one 
of  the  most  incalculable  productions;  I  myself  can  scarcely  bo 
said  to  have  the  key  to  it."— (Ditto.)  "  Als  Schiller  zum  ersten 
Male,  Fleck,  den  Wallenstein  spielen  aah,  soil  er  gesagt  haben, 
jetit  erst  lerne  er  scinen  Helden  kennen.  .  .  .  £s  ist  desbalb 
nicht  bloBB  ein  Gallicismus  der  einen  Talma  sagen  lasst  '  je  cr£6 
ce  r61e.' "— (Prof.  Erdmann.)  "I  write  because  I  cannot  help 
it. .  .  .  Indeed,  1  prefer  that  the  principle  from  which  and 
through  which  I  work  should  be  hidden  from  me." — (Goethe.) 
"  Ich  habe  nie  iiber  das  Denken  gedacht." — (Ditto.)  "If  you 
once  think  of  how  you  are  to  do  it  you  will  never  do  anything." 
— (Mozart.)  "  The  truths  on  which  the  success  of  art  depend 
lurk  in  the  artist's  mind  ia  an  undeveloped  state,  guiding  his 
hand,  stimulating  his  invention,  balancing  his  judgment,  but  not 
appearing  in  the  formof  enunciated  propositions. "—(Archbishop 
Thomson.)  "  We  can  hardly  saythat  the  development  of  poetic 
genius,  or  of  artistic  power  in  the  form  of  sculpture,  painting, 
architecture,  such  as  we  see  it  among  the  early  Greeks,  and 
similar  instinctive  impulses  among  other  people,  are  volitional 
phenomena."— (].  D.  Morell.)  "A  poet  who  must  reflect  whether 
m  a  given  case  he  shall  make  a  character  say  '  Yes,'  or  '  No,'  to 
the  devil  with  him ;  ho  is  only  a  stupid  corpse." — (Richter.) 
"Shakespeare's  intellect,"  says  Carlyle,  "  is  what  I  call  an  un- 
conscious intellect  ;  there  IS  more  virtue  in  it  than  he  himself  is 
aware  of.  .  ,  .  Shakespeare's  art  is  not  artifice ;  the  noblest  worth 
of  it  is  not  there  by  plan  or  pre-contrivance.  Itgrows  up  through 
the  deeps  of  nature,  through  this  noble  sincere  soul,  who  is  a 
voice  of  nature.  The  latest  generations  of  men  will  find  new 
meanings  in  Shakespeare,  new  elucidations  of  their  own  humaa 
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at  first  grows  from  the  unconscious  into  the  conscious, 
its  tendency  is  again  to  pass  from  the  conscious  into  tlie 
unconscious,*     What  one  has  long  been  accustomed  to 

being."  "  In  the  feats  of  a  skilful  billiard  player.  ...  No  reason- 
ing or  calculation  is  required,  or  indeed  is  permissible.  For  it 
is  notorious  that  in  this  and  like  games  of  skill  any  lengthened 
consideration,  any  hesitation,  any  anxiety,  any  active  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  higher  mental  faculties,  almost  inevitably 
causes  a  failure."  Not  only  so,  but  "  the  more  advanced  abstrac- 
tions of  science  display  it  equally  with  the  acquirements  of 
manipulatory  skill. . . .  For  the  act  of  making  a  generalisation  is, 
in  reality,  an  integration  of  the  various  separate  cognitions 
which  the  generalisation  includes — is  a  union  of  them  into  a 
single  cognition.  .  .  .  The  mode,  too,  in  which  this  result  is 
brought  about  is  the  same  in  these  highest  as  in  the  lowest 
cases,"— (H.  Spencer.)  •'  Zerah  Colbum,  the  American  calcu- 
lating boy,  on  being  interrogated  as  to  the  way  in  which  he 
obtained  the  results,  constantly  declared  that  he  did  not  know 
how  the  answers  came  into  his  head." — (Dr.  Carpenter.)  "The 
mathematical  mind  may  pass  through  a  long  and  intricate 
calculation  so  rapidly  or  instantaneously  that  only  the  result 
comes  before  the  consciousness,  yet  according  to  J.  S.  Mill  the 
mind  really  passed  through  every  step  of  the  process." — (Anon.) 
An  expert  calculator,  "  casting  his  eye  rapidly  from  the  bottom 
to  the  top  of  a  column  of  figures,  will  name  the  total  without 
any  conscious  appreciation  of  the  value  of  each  individual 
figure ;  having  acquired,  by  practice,  somewhat  of  that  immediate 
insight,  wttich  is  so  remarkable  a  form  of  intuition  in  certain  rare 
cases.  It  is  certain  that  a  distinct  ideational  state  must  have 
been  originally  called  up  by  the  sight  of  each  individual  figure, 
and  yet  an  impression  made  by  it  upon  the  cerebrum  which 
does  not  produce  any  conscious  recognition  of  its  numerical 
value  comes  to  be  adequate  for  the  evolution  of  the  result," — 
(Dr.  Carpenter.) 

'  '■  There  is  a  singular  sense  in  which  the  child  may  be 
peculiarly  said  to  be  father  of  the  man.  In  many  arts  and 
attainments  the  first  and  last  stages  of  progress,  the  infancy 
and  the  consummation  have  many  features  in  common  ;  while 
the  intermediate  stages  are  wholly  unlike  either,  and  are  farthest 
from  the  right."  "  So  it  is  in  many  matters  of  opinion.  Our 
first  and  last  coincide,  though  on  different  grounds;  It  is  the 
middle  stage  which  is  farthest  from  the  truth.  Childhood  often 
holds  a  truth  with  its  feeble  fingers,  which  the  grasp  of  manhood 
cannot  retain,  which  it  is  the  pride  of  utmost  age  to  recover. "^ — 
(].  RusKiM.)     "  It  may  often  be  noticed  that  children  display  a 
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do,  he  comes  at  length  to  do  unconsciously.     Our  con-  I 
acious  knowledge  comprises  only   a.  small  portion    of 
what  actually  exists  in  the  mind.     Beyond  the  depths 
of  consciousness  there  exist  vast  fields  of  knowledge,  of 


whose  existence  v 
they  present  to  us.' 


e  only  aware  by  the  results  which 


power  of  bringing  ' 
affairs  of  life,  which 
The  reason  of  thf 


9e '  to  bear  upon  the  ordiuaiyi 
s  much  beyond  that  of  their  elders.  . . . 
na  to  be  that  the  child  perceives  ths 
application  of  '  self-evident '  considerations  to  the  case  at  issue, 
without  being  embarrassed  by  a  number  of  other  considerations 
(perhaps  of  a  trivial  or  conventional  nature)  which  distract  the 
attention  and  unduly  influence  the  judgment  of  the  adult." — 
(Dr.  Carpenter.)  "  It  admits  of  no  question  whatever,  that 
sensations  and  their  respondent  movements  which  excite  con- 
sciousness when  first  experienced,  gradually  become  completely 
organized  in  the  appropriate  nerve  centres  and  then  take  place 
without  consciousness."— (Dr.  H.  Mauoslev.)  "Not  only  do 
memory  and  reason  begin  where  the  psychical  changes  cease  to 
be  automatic ;  but  where  they  have  existed  they  disappear,  when. 
by  perpetual  repetition.thepsycbicaJ  changes  become  antomatic*' 
—  (H.  Spencer,)  "The  possibility  of  a]l  education  is  basej, 
upon  the  existence  of  this  power,  which  the  nervous  systenjl 
possesses,  of  organising  conscious  actions  into  more  or  les»< 
unconsciouB  or  reflex  operations," — (Dr.  Huxlev.)  "  When  it 
becomes  clear  to  us  that  everything  we  denominate  knowledge 
in  the  conscious  soul  is  only  a  following  up  or  searching  after 
laws  and  relations  which  are  continually  working  themselves  out 
unconsciously  in  the  various  existing  realities  in  and  around  us 
■  .  .  then  the  ideal  universe  rises  before  us  as  a  proper  circle, 
developing  itself  out  of  unconsciousness  into  consciousness,  from 
whence  it  again  descends  to  find  its  best  satisfaction  in  the 
fullest  comprehension  of  unconsciousness,  to  which  it  can 
arrive. "^(Dr.  Carus.)  "  Generally  speaking,  I  find  that  when 
we  first  look  at  a  subject,  we  get  a  gUmpse  of  some  of  the 
greatest  truths  about  it ;  as  we  look  longer  our  vamty  and  false 
reasoning  and  half- knowledge  lead  us  into  various  wrong 
opinions;  but  as  we  look  longer  still  we  gradually  return  to  our 
first  impressions,  only  with  a  full  understandingof  their  mystical 
and  innermost  reasons."— (J.  Ruskin.) 

'  "  The  sphere  of  our  conscious  modifications  is  only  a  small 
circle  in  the  centre  of  a  far  wider  sphere  of  action  and  passion, 
of  which  we  are  only  conscious  through  its  effects. ^ — {Sir  W, 
Hamilton.)  "Outside  a  little  luminous  circle  lies  a  large  ring 
of  twilight,  and  beyond  this  an  indefinite  night :  but  the  events 
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Every  conscious  act  of  any  of  the  faculties  leaves  a 
trace  in  the  mind,  which  remains,  and  recurs  when  the 
action  is  repeated,^  serving  more  or  less  to  guide  and 
direct  it ;  and  it  is  at  the  same  time  improved,  modified, 
or  changed  by  each  repeated  action,  till  it  may  be  at 
length  perfected, — every  better  and  more  perfect  action 
producing  a  clearer  and  more  perfect  idea,  and  every 
clearer  and  more  perfect  idea  producing  a  better  and 
more  perfect  action."  We  thus  believe  that  every  action, 
every  expression  of  the  individual,  has  its  idea  in  the 
mind  by  which  it  is  directed   and   controlled,   but   of 


of  tbis  twilight  3mA  this  night  are  as  tea.!  as  those  within  the 
luminous  circle.'' — (H.  Taine.)  "  I  do  not  hesita.te  to  maintain 
that  what  we  are  conscious  of  is  constructed  out  of  what  we  are 
not  conscious  of,  that  our  whole  knowledge  is  ia  fact  made  up 
of  the  unknown  and  incognisable." — (Sir  W.  Hamilton.)  "The 
brain  not  only  receives  impressions  unconsciously,  registers 
impressions  without  the  co-operation  of  consciousness,  elaborates 
material  uuconsciousty,  calls  latent  residua  again  into  activity 
without  consciousness,  but  it  responds  also  as  an  organ  of 
organic  life  to  the  iatemal  stimuli  which  it  receives  uncon- 
sciously from  other  organs  of  the  body." — (Dr.  Maudsley.) 

■■  ■'  Every  impression  made  upon  us,  if  sufBcient  to  awaken 
consciousness  at  the  time,  has  a  certain  persistence ;  it  can 
persist  after  the  original  ceases  to  work,  and  it  can  be  restored 
afterwards  as  an  idea  or  remembered  impression," — (Prof.  Bain.) 
"  Ideational  changes  may  take  place  in  the  cerebrum  of  which 
we  maybe  at  the  time  unconscious,  throughawant  of  receptivity 
on  the  part  of  the  sensorium,  just  as  it  is  unconscious  during 
sleep  of  the  impressions  made  by  visual  images  on  the  retina, 
but  the  results  of  such  changes  may  afterwards  present  them- 
selves to  the  consciousness  as  ideas  elaborated  by  an  automatic 
process  of  which  we  have  no  cognisance."^ (Dr.  Carpenter.) 

*  "  Every  mental  act  which  we  perform  leaves  behind  it  in 
the  entire  construction  of  the  man  both  physical  and  mental  a 
tendency  or  disposition  to  recur.  Every  time  that  tbis  re- 
currence lakes  place  the  tendency  in  question  becomes  stronger 
and  the  bnks  of  association  more  widely  extended.  .  .  .  The 
tendency  to  recur  is  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  cumber  of 
former  repetitions  .  ■  .  .  a  law  which  equally  holds  good  in  the 
sphere  of  our  intellectual  and  of  our  active  powers."— (j.  D. 
MoRELL.)  "  Every  single  effort  of  mind  is  a  creation  which 
o  back  again  into  nonentity.     It  may  slumber  in  the 
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whose  existence  he  may  be,  and  frequently  is,  uncon- 
scious.'    Nay,  it  will  not  unfrequently  be  found  that  an 
unconscious  idea  may  prevail  over  a  conscious  one,  and 
that  a  person  consciously  attempting  to  perform  a  cer- 
tain action,  or  to  do  it  in  a  particular  way,  may  find  him- 
self constrained  by  principles  of  whose  existence  he  is  I 
not  conscious  to  act  differently,*    That  is  to  say,  the 
unconscious  ideas  in  the  mind  arising  from  a  different 
course  of  conduct  are  sufficiently  strong  to  overcome  a   ' 
conscious  voluntary  effort  that   may  be   put   forth  in    i 
opposition  to  them.     Thus  it  is  that  habits  which  have    ' 
been  long  established  may  be  able,  at  least  for  a  time,    i 
to  withstand  the  most  strenuous  efforts  of  the  will  to   | 
overcome  them." 

dflpthl  of  forgotfulness,  aslight  and  heat  Blumber  in  the  coal- 
Mams,  but  there  it  is,  ready  at  the  bidding  of  same  appropriate 
atimulUB  to  come  again  out  of  the  darkness  into  the  light  of 
noniici()UtneiiB."*-(J.  U.  Morell.)  "  How  fraught  with  interest, 
of  the  nluat  Bublimo  and  exalted  character,  to  the  metaphysical 
phUoiopher,  physician  and  theologian,  is  the  theory  of  the  inde- 
itnictiblo   character    of     all    mental    impressions."  —  (Dr.   F. 

WiNSLOW.) 

'  "  No  orRanic  activity  is  possible  without  the  co-operation  of 
thought." — (J.  H.  FicHTE.)  "  It  is  certain  that  in  order  to 
exeoute  conBClOUsly  a  voluntary  act  we  must  have  in  the  mind 
t,  conception  of  the  aim  or  purpose  of  the  act."  —  (Dr. 
Maudiliev.) 

'  "  Without  any  volition,  and  oven  in  direct  defiance  of 
volitional  effort,  an  idea  which  has  become  active  may  pass  out- 
wards aud  produce  movements  or  some  other  effect  upon  the 
body.  ■  .  .  Every  one's  experience  will  recall  to  him  occasions 
on  which  an  idea  excited  in  his  mind  could  not  be  dismissed 
tberefruni  by  the  will,  and  perhaps  would  not  let  him  rest  until 
ho  had  realised  it  in  action,  even  though  such  realisation 
appeared  to  his  judgment  unadvisable." — (Dr.  Mauosley.) 

'  "  Actions  which  become  perfectly  habitual  are  constantly 
performed  under  the  guidance  of  mental  impressions  without 
our  knowing  it." — (J.  D.  Morell.)  "I  know  from  experience 
that  habit  can  in  direct  opposition  to  every  conviction  of  the 
mind,  and  but  little  aided  by  the  elements  of  temptation, 
induce  a   repetition    of  the  most  unworthy  actions." —  (John 

Foster.)    "  The  good  that  1  would  I  do  not,  but  the  i ~ 

I  would  not,  that  I  do."— (St.  Paul.) 


I 


i."—  (John  ^m 
i  evil  that  ^H 
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We  thus  have  ideas  in  the  mind,  not  only  of  all  we 
know,  but  of  all  we  can  do.  of  all  we  can  express. 
Without  an  idea  of  what  we  want  to  express  or  to  do, 
we  cannot  express  or  do  aright ;  and  the  nioreclear  or  ac- 
curate our  ideas,  the  better  our  expressions  and  actions.' 
Thus  our  right  acting  depends  upon  our  right  knowing, 
and  in  order  to  act  right  we  must  know  right.  Where 
ignorance  reigns  in  the  mind  there  is  confusion  in  the 
heart  and  life.^  Hence  it  should  be  made  a  matter  of 
conscience  to  think  truly,  as  well  as  to  speak  and  act 
truly." 

'  It  seems  to  be  established  by  a  simple  induction  that 
muscular  actions  follow  ideas  as  iavariable,  aDtecedent  and  con- 
sequent, in  other  words  as  cause  and  effect ;  that  whenever  we 
have  obtained  a  command  over  the  ideas  we  have  also  obtained 
a  command  over  the  motions ;  and  that  we  cannot  perform 
associate  contractions  of  several  muscles  fill  we  have  estab- 
lished by  repetition  the  ready  association  of  the  ideas."— {j.Mii,!.,) 
"According  to  M-  Comte  the  main  agent  in  the  progress  of 
mankind  is  their  intellectual  development.  Not  because  the 
intellectual  is  the  most  powerful  part  of  our  nature,  for  limited 
to  its  inherent  strength  it  is  one  of  the  weakest,  but  because  it 
is  the  guiding  part  and  acts  not  with  its  own  strength  alone, 
but  with  the  united  force  of  all  parts  of  our  nature  which  it  can 
draw  after  it.  .  .  .  To  say  that  men's  intellectual  beliefs  do  not 
determine  their  conduct,  is  like  saying  that  the  ship  is  moved 
by  the  steam  and  not  by  ihe  steersman.  The  steam  indeed  is 
tne  motive  power  ....  yet  it  is  the  steersman's  will  and  the 
steersman's  knowledge  which  decide  in  what  direction  it  shall 
move  and  whither  it  shall  go." — (J.  S.  Milu)  "The  perform- 
ances of  physical  efforts  are  determined  by  mental  labour,  and 
they  become  more  perfect  in  proportion  as  the  knowledge  of 
nature  extends.''— (Dr.  Waitz.) 

*  Socrates  held  that  "  all,  virtue  is  knowledge,  alt  r'lce  ignor- 
ance ;  "  and  that  "  if  a  man  only  knew,  and  kept  constantly  in 
view,  what  his  true  nature  was,  he  would  aim  only  at  that  which 
conduced  to  the  well-being  of  that  nature  ;  and  aiming  only  at 
this  he  would  be  unwavering  in  the  practice  of  virtue,  lor  it 
is  by  virtue  alone  that  the  well-being  of  his  (rue  nature  is 
secured."- — (Prof.  Febrieb.) 

'  "  A  moral  obligation  lies  upon  every  man  to  ihiiik  truly  as 
well  as  to  speak  and  act  truly."— (Dr,  J.  Brown.)  "  Our  tastes 
easily  become  manias,  and  an  idea  which  baa  long  and  power- 
fully possessed  us  assumes  an  importance  in  our  estimation  to 
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One  must  first  of  all  have  a  clear  and  accurate  idea  iB  " 
liis  mind  of  what  he  wishes  to  do,  and,  having  this,  he 
will  scarcely  fail  in  the  accomplishment  of  it.'  When  a 
man's  mind  is  once  strongly  possessed  with  an  idea,  it 
is  extremely  difficult  for  him  to  refrain  from  acting  upon 
it'  There  is  a  natural  principle  in  the  human  mind  by 
which  an  idea  tends  to  clothe  itself  in  reality,  or  to  go 
out  into  action."     The  idea  of  a  nauseous  taste  may  pro- 

wbicb  vanity  often  lends  too  much  faith," — {M,  Goizot.)  "Keep 
thy  heart  with  all  diligence,  for  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  life." 
— {Proverbs  iv,  23.) 

'  "  We  cannot  do  an  act  voluntarily  unless  we  know  what  we 
are  going  to  do,  and  we  cannot  know  exactly  what  we  are  going 
to  do  until  we  have  taught  ourselves  to  do  it." — (Dr.  Maudsley.) 
*'  If  a  man  has  a  clear  Idea  of  what  he  desires  to  do,  he  will  sel- 
dom fail  in  selecting  the  proper  means  of  accomplishing  it" — 
{Dr.  Abernetuy.)  "  Exactly  in  proportion  as  an  artist  is  certain 
of  his  end  will  be  be  swift  and  simple  in  bis  means ;  and  as  he 
ia  accurate  and  deep  in  his  knowledge  will  he  be  refined  and 
precise  in  his  touch," — (J.  Ruskin.)  "Consider  with  yourself  how 
a  Michael  Angela  or  a  RaiTaele  would  have  treated  this  subject, 
and  work  yourself  into  a  belief  that  your  picture  is  to  be  seen 
and  criticised  by  them  when  compleied ;  even  an  attempt 
of  this  kind  will  rouse  your  powers."  —  (Sir  J.  Revnolds.) 
"  The  important  thing  in  hfe,"  says  Goethe,  "  is  to  have  a. 
great  aim,  and  to  possess  aptitude  and  the  perseverance  to 
attain  it." 

'  "  By  the  attention  fixed  on  the  acts,  the  ideas  of  the  feelinga 
which  precede  the  act  are  so  strongly  called  out  by  association 
that  the  act  follows  of  course."— (J.  Mill.)  "  There  is  a  strong 
tendency  for  an  idea  in  the  mind  to  pass  into  action.  There  is 
a  tendency  to  re-enact  an  exciting  scene  in  which  we  have  been 
engaged.  Some  persons  are  unable  to  stand  on  the  edge  of  a 
precipice  without  the  idea  of  falling  so  taking  possession  of  them 
that  they  can  with  difficulty  re&ain  from  casting  themselves 
down."— (/<«o».) 

'  "  Examples  of  the  action  of  ideas  upon  our  voluntary  muscles 
are  witnessed  in  every  hour  of  our  waking  life.  Very  few,  ia, 
fact,  of  the  familiar  acts  of  a  day  call  the  will  into  action ; 
when  not  sensori-motor  they  are  mostly  prompted  by  ideas ;  " 
and  "  such  ideo-motor  movements  may  take  place,  not  only 
without  any  intervention  of  the  will,  but  also  without  conscious- 
ness."— (Dr.  Maudsley.)  "  A  good  intention  clothes  itself  with 
sudden  power.    When  a  god  wishes  to  ride,  any  chip  or  pebhlo 
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duce  sickness  and  vomiting.^  Thus  a  man  naturally 
forms  himself  according  to  the  ideas  which  he  has  in  his 
mind,'  If  we  succeed  in  persuading  a  man  that  it  is 
possible  for  him  to  accomplish  a  certain  thing,  he  will, 
in  all  probability,  effect  it ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
we  succeed  in  persuading  him  that  it  is  impossible  for 
him  to  do  a  thing,  though  it  be  quite  within  his  power, 
he  will  be  very  lilcely  to  fail,^     Thus  men  are  guided  by 

will  bud  and  shoot  out  winged  feet,  and  serve  him  for  3  horse." — 
(Emerson,) 

'  ''  The  idea,  of  a.  nauseous  taste  may  excite  the  senHation  to 
auch  a  degree  as  to  produce  vomiting ;  the  sight  of  a  person 
about  to  run  a  sharp  instrument  over  glass  will  set  the  teeth  on 
edge." — (Dr.  Maudslbv.)  "The  thought  of  anything  horrid  ei- 
cites  the  sensation  of  shuddering;  .  .  .  fright  causes  sensations 
to  be  felt  in  many  parts  of  the  body ;  and  even  the  thought  of 
tickling  excites  that  sensation  in  individuals  very  susceptible  of 
it,  when  they  are  threatened  with  it  by  the  movements  of  another 
person.'' — (Dr.  Kirkes.) 

'  "  Secundum  propositum  nostrum  est  cursus  profeotus  nostri." 
— {T.  A  Kempis.}  '■  The  thoughts  they  had  were  the  parents  of 
the  actions  they  did ;  their  feelings  were  parents  of  their 
thoughts ;  it  was  the  unseen  and  spiritual  in  them  that  deter- 
mined the  outward  and  actual" — (Carlyle.)  "To  believe  firmly 
is  almost  tantamount  in  the  end  to  accompUshment.  Extra- 
ordinary instances  are  related,  showing  the  influence  of  the  will 
over  even  the  involuntary  muscles." — (Dr.  Tanner.)  "  A  pas- 
souate  desire  and  an  unwearied  will  can  perform  Imposslblhtles, 
or  what  seem  to  be  such  to  the  cold  and  feeble."— (Sir  J.  Y. 
Simpson.)  "  In  all  pursuits  an  indomitable  determination  to 
succeed  is  in  itself  the  surest  guide  and  conductor  to  success." 
— (Ditto.)  "  Thus  it  is  that  aspirations  are  often  prophecies,  the 
harbingers  of  what  a  man  shall  be  in  a  condition  to  perform.'' — 
(Dr.  Maodsley.)  "  Dream,  O  youth,  dream  manfully  andnobly, 
and  Ihy  dreams  shall  be  prophets." — lyhe  Caxtons.)  "  The  grand 
summary  of  a  man's  spiritual  condition,  what  brings  out  all  his 
herohood  and  insight,  or  all  his  fluakeyhood  and  horn-eyed  dim- 
oess,  is  this  question  put  to  him :  What  dost  thou  honour  ? 
Which  is  thy  ideal  of  a  man,  or  nearest  that  ? "— (Carlyle.) 
"The  soul  contains  the  event  that  shall  befall  it,  for  the  event 
is  only  the  actualisation  of  its  thoughts ;  and  what  we  pray  to 
ourselves  for  is  always  granted." — {Emehson.) 

■  "  When  first  attempting  to  perform  some  new  kind  of  action 
the  power  we  feel  capable  of  exerting  depends  in  great  n 
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their  ideas,  and  the  world  is  governed  by  what  the  world  I 
thinks.^ 

While  our  actions  depend  upon  our  ideas,  our  ideas — '5 
and,  in  consequence,  our  knowledge — depend  upon  outW 
actions.^  In  the  acquisition  of  our  knowledge,  the  mind  I 
is  active,  not  passive.  Even  in  what  are  commonlyl 
known  as  our  passive  states,  there  is  constant  activity.'j 

npon  the  degree  of  our  assurance  of  success;  and  everyone  is 
aware  ...  of  the  detrimental  influence  of  discouragement  or 
suggested  doubt,  even  when  we  previously  felt  a  considerable 
confidence  of  success." — (Dr.  VV.  B.  Cahpentes.)  "  The  en- 
couraging assurance  that  he  can  do  so  if  he  will  only  try,  gives 
the  same  kind  of  additional  force  to  the  mental  as  it  does  to  the 
bodily  effort." — (Ditto.)  "  Teach  a  man  to  think  himself  some- 
thing which  he  is  not,  and  no  power  in  heaven  or  in  earth  will 
long  keep  him  from  framing  himself  practically  in  conformity 
with  his  theoretical  pattern," — (Prof.  Ferbier.)  "Man  is  so 
constituted  that  by  merely  telling  him  he  is  a  fool  he  will  aij 
length  beheve  it,  and  if  he  tells  himself  so  he  will  constrain  him- 
self to  believe  it."— (Pascal.) 

'  "  The  entire  man,  in  his  body  and  soul,  bis  actions  and  moral 
feelings,  is  governed  by  what  he  beheves." — (Philosophy  of  Plan  of 
Salvation)  "  It  is  not  uncommon  for  practical  men  to  depise  the 
power  of  ideas. .  .  .  Yet  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  it  is  ideas 
which  govern  the  world,  and  that  any  change  in  the  highertides 
of  thought  soon  begins  to  tell  upon  the  Unes  of  practical  life  and 
to  mould  them  anew  into  changed  forms." — (Edinburgh  Riview.) 
"  What  is  termed  common  sense  is  nothing  but  a  substratum  of 
experiences,  out  of  whicb  our  judgments  flow,  while  the  experi- 
ences themselves  are  hidden  away  In  the  unconscious  depths  of 
our  intellectual  nature ;  and  even  the  flow  of  pubhc  opmion  is 
formed  by  ideas  which  lie  tacitly  in  the  natural  mind,  and  come 
into  consciousness  generally  a  long  time  after  they  bave  been 
really  operating  and  shaping  the  course  of  events  in  human  his- 
tory."^(J.  D.  MoRELL.) 

'  "  Modes  of  life  beget  modes  of  thought,  and  opinions,  actions, 
and  head  and  heart,  spiritually  as  well  as  physically,  mentally 
improve  or  injure  each  other." — (J.  P,  Richter.)  "  Properly 
thou  hast  no  other  knowledge  but  what  tbon  hast  got  by  work- 
ing r  the  rest  is  yet  all  a  hypothesis  of  knowledge,  a  thing  to  ba 
argued  of  in  schools,  a  thing  floating  in  the  clouds  in  endless- 
logic  vortices  till  we  try  it  and  fix  it."— (T.  Cablvle.) 

'  "  In  every  mental  modification,  action  and  passion  ai 
two  necessary  elements  or  factors  of  which  it  is  composed, 
though  both  are  always  present,  each  is  not  always  present  in 
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The  senses,  while  apparently  only  receiving  impressions, 
are  actually  taking  them  in  ;  and  the  mind,  absorbed  in 
its  own  fancies,  is  both  creating  and  actively  pursuing 
them.  The  mind  does  not  receive  passively,  it  takes  in 
actively,  and  our  knowledge  is  a  knowledge  of  activi- 
ties.^ Hence,  in  place  of  saying  that  knowledge  is  "  the 
image  of  the  thing  known  in  the  mind  of  him  who 
knows  it,"  it  might,  perhaps,  be  more  correct  to  say  that 
it  is  "  the  image  or  trace  of  tht:  thing  done  in  the  mind 
of  him  who  has  done  it,"  In  order,  therefore,  to  know, 
we  must  do,  and  the  knowledgepossessedby  any  faculty 
is  simply  the  ideas  that  exist  in  the  mind  of  what  that 
faculty  has  done. 

We  have  already  seen  that  we  can  only  train  a  faculty 
by  the  exercise  of  that  faculty,  and,  in  like  manner,  we 
can  only  communicate  knowledge  to  a  faculty  by  means 
of  the  activity  of  that  faculty.  Ourknowledge  of  sights 
is  of  things  we  have  seen  ;  of  sounds,  of  sounds  we  have 
heard ;  of  movements,  of  movements  we  have  made. 
It  is  evident  that  he  who  has  never  had  the  sense  of 
sight  or  of  hearing,  or  the  power  of  motion,  must  be 
entirely  without  knowledge  or  idea  of  these  things  in 
his  mind  ;  and  it  is  not  the  less  true,  though  not,  per- 
haps, equally  evident,  that  the  extent  of  our  knowledge 
of  these  things  depends  upon  the  activity  of  these 
powers,  and  the  number  and  character  of  the  objects 
presented  to  them.  And  as  with  these  lower,  so  with 
all  the  higher  of  our  powers— reason,  imagination,  will, 
and  the  rest — their  knowledge,  in  every  case,  is  the 
result  of  their  activity.* 

equal  quantity.  Sometimes  one  constituent  predominates,  some- 
times the  other."— (Sir  W.  Hamilton.) 

'  '■  In  so  far  as  we  are  conscious,  we  are  active." — (Sir  W. 
Hamilton.) 

'  "The  virtues  we  receive  by  first  operating,  as  in  the  case  of 
other  arts  ;  for  whatever  we  are  to  do  when  we  have  learat, 
these  we  learn  by  doing  ;  so  by  building  men  became  builders, 
and  harpers  by  playing  on  the  harp;  bo  also  by  performing  just 
acts  WB  become  just,  by  doing  tenipera.te  acts  temperate,  by  per- 
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Thus  knowledge  and  training  in  place  of  being,  as 
they  are  often  regarded,  distinct  and  separate,  are  inti- 
mately and  inseparably  connected  together.  Wherever 
we  communicate  knowledge  we  exercise,  and  therefore 
train,  certain  of  the  faculties,  and  wherever  we  exercise 
a  faculty  we  communicate  knowledge— not  conscious 
knowledge,  it  may  be,  but  still,  in  a  sense,  knowledge, 
namely,  how  to  tliink  and  act  rightly.*     The  evil  is  that 

forming  brave  acts  we  become  brave."— (Aristotle.)  "  It  is  by 
doing  we  leam  to  do,  by  overcoming  we  learn  to  overcome ;  wf 
obeying  reason  and  conscience  that  we  learn  to  obey  ;  and  every 
right  action  which  we  cause  to  spring  out  of  pure  principles, 
whether  by  authority,  precept,  or  example,  will  have  a  greater 
direct  weight  in  the  formation  of  character  than  all  the  theory 
in  the  world." — (J.  D.  Morell.) 

'  "  The  judgment  of  common  sense  to  any  self-evident  truth 
may  be  defined  as  the  immediate  or  instinctive  response  that  is 
given  ...  to  any  question  which  can  be  answered  by  such  a 
direct  appeal.  The  nature  and  value  of  that  response  will 
depend  upon  the  acquired  condition  of  the  mind  or  of  the  brain 
at  the  time  it  is  given ;  that  condition  being  the  general  resultant 
of  the  whole  physical  activity  of  the  individual." — (Dr.  Car- 
penter.) ■'  There  is  in  the  commerce  of  life,  as  in  art,  a  sagacity 
which  is  far  firom  being  contradictory  to  right  reason,  and  is 
superior  to  any  occasional  exercise  of  that  faculty,  which  super- 
sedes it,  and  does  not  wait  for  the  alow  progress  of  deduction, 
but  goes  at  once,  by  what  appears  a  kind  of  intuition,  to  the  con- 
clusion. A  man  endowed  with  this  faculty  feels  and  acknow- 
ledges the  truth,  though  it  is  not  always  in  his  power  perhaps  to 
give  a  reason  for  it,  because  be  cannot  recollect  and  bring  before 
him  all  the  materials  that  gave  birth  to  his  opinion ;  for  very 
many  and  very  intricate  considerations  may  unite  to  form  the 
principle,  even  of  small  and  minute  parts,  involved  in  or  dependent 
on  a  great  system  of  things :  though  these  in  process  of  time 
are  forgotten,  the  right  impression  still  remains  fixed  in  his  mind. 
This  impression  is  the  result  of  the  accumulated  experience  of 
our  whole  hfe,  and  has  been  collected  we  do  not  always  know 
how  or  when.  But  this  mass  of  collective  observation,  however 
acquired,  ought  to  prevail  over  that  reason,  which,  however 
powerfully  exerted  on  any  particular  occasion,  will  probably  com- 
prehend but  a  partial  view  of  the  subject ;  and  our  conduct  in 
Ufe  as  well  as  in  the  arts  is,  or  ought  to  be,  generally  governed 
by  this  habitual  reason  :  it  is  our  happiness  that  we  are  enabled 
to  draw  on  such  funds.''— {Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.)    "  No  faculty 
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people  usually  mistake  the  faculties  that  are  exercised, 
and  fancy  that  they  are  exercising  some  where  in  reality 
they  are  exerting  others  entirely  different,  and  thus  the 
results  are  very  different  from  what  they  had  anticipated. 
A  child's  knowledge  of  its  lesson  may  be  confined  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  words  it  has  seen,  the  sounds  it  has 
heard,  or  the  movements  it  has  made  with  its  mouth  in 
repetition,*  and  may  not  involve  any  of  the  higher  intel- 
lectual powers,  and  to  look  for  intellectual  results  in 
such  a  case  is  evidently  a  mistake.  Did  people  observe 
more  carefully  the  faculties  that  are  actually  called  into 
action,  knowledge  and  training  would  be  seen  to  corre- 
spond much  more  closely  than  they  appear  to  do  at 
present." 

Thus  it  is  that  we  frequently  find  the  greatest  possible 
difference  between  the  knowledge  of  a  thing  theoreti- 
cally and  practically,  and  that  a  man  may  know  accu- 
rately all  the  different  processes  of  an  operation,  and 
yet  fail  lamentably  in  attempting  to  put  them  into 
practice.*     The  knowledge  that  springs  from  the  doing 

GO  absolutely  the  child  of  reason  as  tbis  faculty  of  happy 
guessing.  It  oaly  attains  to  perfection  after  the  reason  has  been 
long  ajid  painfully  trained  in  tbe  sphere  in  which  the  guesses  are 
to  be  made.  ...  It  is  bo  rapid  that  by  no  analysis  can  we 
detect  tbe  presence  of  reason  in  Its  action." — (Dr.  John  Bkown.) 

^  "  Words  may  (physically)  be  considered  from  four  points  of 
view.  They  may  be  treated  a.s  impressions  made  upon  the  ear  { 
or,  as  the  actions  of  tbe  organs  of  speech ;  or,  again,  as  impres- 
sions made  upon  tbe  eye  by  written  characters  ;  or,  lastly,  as 
the  action  of  the  hand  in  writing." — (G.  S.  Bower.) 

'  Thus  Sir  W.  Hamitton  says ;  "  Knowledge  and  intellectual 
development  are  not  only  not  the  same,  but  stand  in  no  neces- 
sary proportion  to  each  other.  ...  A  certain  quantity  of  know- 
ledge, m  other  words,  a  certain  amount  of  possessed  truths,  does 
not  suppose  as  its  condition  a  corresponding  sum  of  intellectual 
exercise."  In  other  words,  the  knowledge  is  taken  up  by  the 
memory,  not  by  tbe  intellect. 

"  "  Everyone  knows  that  the  theory  of  a  particular  skill  of 
movement  is  a  very  different  matter  from  the  practice  of  it,  and 
Ihat  the  complete  capacity  of  accomplishing  the  act  is  gained 
not  simply  by  desiring  and  willing  it,  but  by  patient  enercise 
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of  a  thin^  is  not  to  be  arrived  at  by  any  mere  act  of  the 
intellect.^  Indeed,  it  is  curious  to  observe  how  very 
inadequate  are  frequently  the  loftiest  intellectual  ideas 
to  influence  the  conduct  apart  from  practice.'  The 
reason  is  that  the  knowledge  is  not  of  the  right  kind, 
and  that  the  unconscious,  or  that  formed  by  long  prac- 
tice, or  it  may  be  the  power  of  ignorance  through  want 
of  practice,  is  more  powerful  than  that  which  consciously 
possesses  the  mind.  In  all  that  concerns  practice  a  maai 
cannot  be  said  to  know  a  thing  till  he  can  do  it,  and  hi 
only  can  be  said  to  know  best  who  can  do  best'     It  is 

and  attention." — (Dr.  Macdslev.)  "  Every  arl,  from  reasoning 
to  riding  and  rowing,  is  learnt  by  assiduous  practice." — (Arch- 
bishop Thomson.) 

'  "  The  man  who  regards  a  thing  merely  as  a  matter  of  specu- 
lation looks  upon  it  with  very  different  eyes  from  him  who  looks 
at  it  practically." — (Anon^  By  turning  knowledge  to  action  wo 
make  it  what  Bacon  meant,  when  he  said  it  was  power, — inviKor- 
aling  the  thinkinB  substance,  giving  tone,  and  you  may  call  it 
muscle  and  nerve,  blood  and  bone  to  the  mind,— a  firm  grip  and 
a  keen,  sure  eye :  that  we  thick  is  far  too  liltie  considered  or 
cared  for  at  present." —(Dr.  John  Brown.)  "Would  the  best 
book  on  military  raanceuvres  thrown  on  the  world  make  men 
mass  together,  and  march  and  countermarch  with  precision  and 
certainty  ?  It  would,  at  most,  but  incite  a  few  minds  to  drill  the 
multitude.  (But  how  inefficiently  would  they  do  it  in  comparison 
with  those  who  had  themselves  been  drilled  and  directed  by  the 
man  who  conceived  the  manceuvres).  It  is  the  same  in  the 
practice  of  music,  drawing,  sculpture,  or  any  mechanical  man- 
ipulation. It  cannot  be  described ;  it  must  be  taught,  shown, 
drilled  into  the  pupil,  to  whom  the  book  only  serves  to  recall  the 
master." — {Alexander  Ellis.) 

'  "  It  is  curious  to  observe  the  inadequate  effect  of  lofty  ideas 
upon  the  daily  conduct  of  life.  Few  persons,  with  any  preteu- 
sion  to  culture,  are  without  standards,  both  sesthetic  and  moral, 
which  they  cherish  with  devotion  and  defend  with  eloquence, 
'f  we  look  closely  into  individual  action,  however,  which  is  the 

inly  test  of  individual  thought,  we  find  a  marvellous  dispropor- 
tion between  the  thing  dreamt  of  and  the  thing  done." — {Anon.) 
'  "  Not  by  precept  though  heard  daily  ;  not  by  esample  unless 

followed;  but  only  by  action,  often  caused  by  the  related 

fueling,  can  a  moral  habit  be  formed.  Only  by  a  frequent  pass- 
ing   of  feeling    into  action  is  the    tendency    to  such  action 

itrengtheoed."— (H.  Spencer.) 
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p  knowledge  that  springs  from  practice  that  is  the 

ibost  valuable  kind  of  knowledge,  and  it  is  as  bearing 
upon  practice  that  our  abstract  and  speculative  know- 
ledge derives  its  value.'  The  great  business  of  life  is 
action,  not  speculation,  action  for  and  among  our  fellow- 
men,  action  upon  and  among  the  works  of  nature.*     No 

'  "  The  purpose  of  knowledge  being  the  guidance  of  primitive 
impulses  for  the  satisfaction  of  desires,  obviously  speculation 
must  be  subordinate  to  the  practice  which  it  is  intended  to  serve, 
and  all  conceptions  of  reason,  however  lofty,  must  have  per- 
ception and  action  for  their  final  aim." — (G.  H,  Lewes.) 
'■  Directly  or  in d ire cHy  every  sensation  is  completed  in  an  action, 
and  thus  action  is  the  pole-star  of  even  the  most  wide- wandering 
speculation. — (Ditto.)  "  It  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion  of  the 
world,  no  less  than  the  design  of  nature  and  Providence,  that 
the  end  of  speculation  be  practice  or  the  improvement  and  regu- 
lation of  our  lives  and  actions. "^(Bishop  Berkelev.)  "  Con- 
viction, were  it  never  so  excellent,  is  worthless  till  it  convert 
itself  into  conduct.  Nay,  properly,  conviction  is  not  possible 
till  then, — inasmuch  as  all  speculation  is  by  nature,  endless, 
formless,  a  vortes  amid  vortices." — (T.  Cablyle.)  "  Mere 
speculation  is  a  very  raw  and  rude  thing  in  comparison  of  that 
true  and  distinct  knowledge  which  is  gotten  by  practice  and 
experience.  .  ,  .  Knowledge,  perfected  by  practice,  is  as  much 
different  from  mere  speculation  as  the  skill  of  doing  a  thing  is 
from  being  told  how  a  thing  is  to  be  done."— (Archbishop  Til- 
LOTSOM.)  "  It  is  perilous  to  separate  thinking  rightly  from  acting 
rightly.  He  is  already  half  false  who  speculates  on  truth  and 
does  not  do  it.  Truth  is  given  not  to  be  contemplated,  but  to  be 
done.  Life  is  an  action,  not  a  thought,  and  the  penalty  paid  by 
him  who  speculates  on  truth  is  that  by  degrees  the  very  truth  he 
holds  becomes  to  him  a  falsehood."— (Rev.  F.  W.  Robertson.) 
"Neither  metaphysics  nor  medicine  is  worth  a  rational  man's 
while  if  they  do  not  issue  certainly  and  speedily  in  helping  us  to 
keep  and  to  make  our  minds  and  our  bodies  whole,  quick  and 
strong."^Dr,  John  Brown.)  "Knowledge  and  faith  are  in 
order  to  practice  and  a  good  life,  and  signify  nothing  unless  they 
produce  thai. "^(Archbishop  Tcllotson.)  "  The  knowledge 
that  will  hold  good  in  working  cleave  thou  to  that."— (T.  Car- 

'  "Action,  and  not  knowledge,  is  man's  destiny  and  duty  in 
this  life." — (Dean  Mansel.)  "The  latest  gospel  in  this  world 
is  know  thy  work  and  do  it.  Know  what  thou  canst  work  at, 
and  work  at  it  Uke  a  Hercules."— (T.  Carlyle.)  "  Our  hands 
are  suited  for  work,  our  feet  for  travel,  our  senses  to  watch  for 
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man  lives  or  labours  for  himself  alone ;  he  lives  and  ' 
labours   for  others,   and   he    leaves   an   impress   upon 
nature  which  shall  remain  for  all  time.' 

By  labouring  for  the  benefit  of  others  a  man  benefits 
himself,*  and  by  striving  to  improve  the  face  of  outward 


n  of  pursuing  good  and  eschewing  evil,  oar  reason  to  plot  ] 
and  contrive  ways  of  employing  the  other  parts  and  powers —  I 
all  these  I  say  are  formed  for  action." — (Isaac  Barrow.)  "  What 
is  imniethodic  waste  thou  shalt  make  methodic,  regulated, 
arable,  obedient  and  piodnctive  to  thee. .  Wheresoever  thoo 
Bndest  disorder  there  is  thy  eternal  enemy ;  attack  him  swiftly, 
subdue  him ;  make  order  of  bim,  the  subject  not  of  chaos,  but  of 
inteUigence,  divinity  and  thee." — (T.  Cahi-YLE.) 

'  "  No  action  can  take  place  in  physical,  moral,  or  intellectual  | 
nature  without  leaving  all  matter  m  a  different  state  from  what 
it  would  have  been  if  such  action  had  not  occurred,"^(G.  P, 
Marsh.)  "  Every  particle  of  matter  affects  tratly  and  chiefly  its 
immediate  neighbours  then  less  strongly  those  more  remote. 
To  some  extent  each  particle  of  matter  attracts  the  whole  uni- 
verse. Similarly  may  we  not  say  that  every  incident  happening 
in  a  moment  of  time  affects  its  immediate  consequent,  and  again 
less  powerfully  the  entire  process  of  the  world's  action." — (E.  G. 
BowEN.)  "  What  we  know  as  nature  is  the  product  of  ancestral 
toil  of  hand  and  eye,  guided  hy  the  mind  which  hand  and  eye 
have  educated.  When  we  now  look  upon  the  pleasant  landscape 
of  nodding  com,  trimmed  hedgerows,  farmyards,  parks,  canals, 
bridges  and  railways,  and  picture  to  ourselves  the  uncleared 
forests,  peopled  by  savages  and  wild  beasts,  we  become  aware 
that  'nature'  represents  man's  transfigured  desire." — (G,  H. 
Lewes.)  "This  land  of  ours,  which  was  once  a  tangle  of  wild 
vegetation,  affording  only  a  meagre  sustenance  to  a  few  wretched 
dwellers  in  caves,  gives  to-day  the  means  of  comparatively  com- 
fortable existence  to  over  thirty  millions  of  civilized  inhabitants 
of  houses,  simply  because  man  has  evolved  his  present  condition 
out  of  his  ancient  circumstances,  and  has  modified  nature  for 
his  own  convenience."— (F.  F-  Miller.)  "Our  deeds  are  like 
children  that  are  bom  to  us;  they  live  and  act  apart  from  our 
own  will.  Nay,  children  may  be  strangled,  but  deeds  never; 
they  have  an  indestructible  life  both  in  and  out  of  our  con- 
sciences."— (Geobge  Eliot.) 

•  "  It  is  where  we  are  borne  away  from  ourselves  ....  when 
we  lose  the  consciousness  of  our  own  existence  for  a  while,  in 
the  entireness  of  our  affection  for  another,  in  the  absorbing  sym- 
pathy with  nature,  in  worshipping  the  omnipotent  majesty  of 
truth, — then  it  is,  and  on  like  occasions,  that  we  are  ravished,  that 
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• 
nature  he  improves  his  own  inner  self.'     In  attempting 
to  discover  law,  or  to  introduce  order  in  the  works  of 
nature,  he  discovers  the   laws   of  his  own  mind,  and 
introduces  order  into  his  own  thoughts.'' 

We  include  under  knowledge,  then,  all  that  exists  in 
the  mind,  whether  consciously  or  unconsciously,  all  that 
may  be  learnt  by  experience  or  acquired  by  practice, 
all  that  may  be  tauglit  or  communicated  by  one  person 
to  another ;  in  a  word,  all  that  may  be  made  the  subject 
of  education,  It  comprises,  therefore,  not  only  a  know- 
ledge of  the  circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed,  the 
objects  by  which  we  are  surrounded,  the  means  that 
minister  to  our  wants  and  necessities,  the  duties  that 
devolve  upon  us,  but  also  such  power  and  skill  in  the 
use  of  our  faculties  as  may  be  acquired  by  exercise  and 
training. 

we  are  transported  with  joj-." — (Julius  C.  Hare.)  "  It  is  really 
true  what  Plato  says,  that  in  seeking  the  good  of  others  we  find 
ourown."^(Dr.  Smilbs.)  "Thelaboursof  the  true  Christian  for 
the  perfection  of  others  are  but  efforts  unconsciously  directed  to 
the  perfecting  of  his  own  soul." — (Prof.  Charteris.) 

"^  "  I  believe  that  the  habit  of  mechanical  work — precise, 
earnest,  industrious,  good  mechanical  work — would  best  lead 
men  on  to  good  mental  and  Intellectual  work." — {R.  M.  Milnes.) 
"  As  the  outward  expression  of  an  idea  is  essential  to  its  clear- 
ness of  conception,  so  a  life  of  action  is  essential  to  the  highest 
life  of  thought. "^Dr.  Maudsley.) 

*  "  A  roan  perfects  himself  by  working — foul  jungles  are  cleared 
away,  fair  seed-fields  rise  instead  and  stately  cides;  and  withal 
the  man  himself  first  ceases  to  be  a  jungle,  and  foul,  unwhole- 
some desert  thereby."— (T.  Carlyle.)  "  Work  is  the  grand  cure 
of  all  the  maladies  and  miseries  that  ever  beset  mankind — honest 
work  which  you  intend  getting  done," — (Ditto.)  "  Consider  how, 
even  in  the  meanest  sort  of  labour,  the  whole  soul  of  a  man  is 
composed  into  a  real  harmony  the  instant  ha  sets  himself  to 
work.  Doubt,  desire,  sorrow,  remorse,  indignation,  despair 
itself,— all  these  hell-dogs  lie  beleaguering  the  soul  of  the  poor 
day  worker,  as  of  every  man  ;  but  he  bends  himself  with  free  valour 
against  his  task,  and  all  these  are  stilled,  all  these  shrink  mur- 
muring far  off  into  their  caves.  The  man  is  now  a  man.  The 
blessed  glow  of  labour  is  in  him,  is  it  not  as  purifying  fire  wherein 
all  poison  is  burnt  up,  and  of  sour  smoke  itself  there  is  made 
bright  and  blessed  flame." — (Ditto.) 
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The  perfection  of  the  different  faculties,  which 
object  of  education,  consists,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
ability  to  perform  efficiently  the  various  duties  that 
devolve  upon  them  ;  and  we  regard  as  knowledge  that 
within  which  consciously  or  unconsciously  guides  and 
directs  them  in  their  operations.^  In  every  skilled  action 
or  operation  of  any  of  the  faculties  there  is  impHed 
knowledge,  whether  conscious  or  unconscious,  and  that 
some  faculties  are  more  efficient,  or  better  able  to  per- 
form their  duties  than  others  is  simply  owing  to  their 
being  possessed  of  more  or  of  better  knowledge.  The 
marksman  that  can  hit  a  mark  better  than  another  does 
so  simply  by  means  of  his  greater  or  more  accurate 
knowledge,  i.e..  of  the  greater  or  more  accurate  expe- 
rience which  he  has  acquired,  In  all  such  cases  we  have 
stored  up  the  results  of  long  practice  which,  in  other' 
words,  is  knowledge  of  powers,  of  laws,  of  forces, — 
frequently  unconscious,  indeed,  but  not  the  less  know- 
ledge. If  knowledge  is  power,  power  is  also  knowledge. 
The  power  or  ability  to  do  a  thing  is  the  highest,  because 
the  most  practical  knowledge  of  the  thing. 

In  this  sense,  then,  all  education  may  be  said  to  be 
the  communication  of  knowledge  —  the  exercise  and 
training  of  the  different  faculties  being  simply  the  im- 
parting to  them  the  knowledge  of  how  to  act,  or  to  act 
more  efficiently  than  they  could  otherwise  do.'  We 
will  not,  however,  in  every  instance,  or  even  generally, 
adopt  this  signification,  as  from  being  unusual  it  might 
lead  to  misapprehension,  but  will,  where  necessary,  avail 
ourselves  of  the  commonly  received  distinction  between 

^  "  All  things  that  we  see  standing  accomplished  in  the  world 
are  properly  the  outward  material  result,  the  practical  realisation 
and  embodiment  of  thought  that  dwelt  in  the  great  men  sent  into 
the  world  ....  The  thoughts  they  had  were  the  parents  of  the 

actions  they  did It  was  the  unseeo  and  spiritual  in  them 

that  determined  the  outward  and  actual."—  (T.  Cahlyle.) 

'  "  Education  is  a  high  word ;  it  is  the  preparation  for  know- 
ledge, and  it  is  the  impartmg  of  knowledge  in  proportion  to  that 
preparation." — (J.  H,  Newman.) 
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knowledge  and  training,  or  discipline,^  though  we  deem 
it  of  importance  to  direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  in 
strict  accuracy  such  a  distinction  does  not  hold  good. 

In  our  view,  then,  the  end  and  object  of  education  is 
the  communication  of  knowledge.  It  is  this  which  raises 
man  above  the  lower  animals,  and  makes  him  what  he 
is.^  Man  is  distinguished  from  the  lower  animals  by  his 
power  of  acquiring  knowledge,  his  capacity  for  receiving 
education  ;  ®  but  if  he  fail  to  acquire  that  knowledge,  if 
he  do  not  receive  that  education,  then  there  is  little  to 
distinguish  him  from  the  brutes,  as  is  seen  in  the  cases 
of  "  wild  men "  that  have  occasionally  been  met  with.* 
The  possession  of  knowledge  is  what  constitutes  the 
difference  between  man  and  the  lower  animals,  and 
between  one  man  and  another. 

*  "  Every  intellectual  pursuit  is  to  be  regarded  as  at  once  a 
science  and  a  discipline."  The  term  science  "  indicates  that 
end  of  intellectual  endeavour  which  centres  in  the  possession 
of  knowledge ;  the  term  discipline  rather  points  to  the  other  end 
of  intellectusil  endeavour  which  centres  in  the  evolution  and 
exercise  of  reason  and  reflection.  Every  intellectual  pursuit  has 
thus  two  sides,  a  theoretical  and  a  practical.  Viewed  on  its 
theoretical  side,  it  consists  of  a  body  of  knowledge,  and  may 
properly  be  called  a  science ;  viewed  on  its  practical  side,  it  is  a 
means  of  unfolding,  training,  and  exercising  the  mind,  of  educ- 
ing its  latent  capacities  of  thoughts,  and  as  such  it  is  properly 
called  discipline." — (Prof.  Ferrier.) 

*  "  The  object  of  knowledge  should  be  to  mature  wisdom  and 
improve  character;  to  render  us  better,  happier,  and  more  use- 
ful ;  more  benevolent,  more  energetic,  and  more  efficient  in  the 
pursuit  of  every  high  purpose  in  life." — (Dr.  Smiles.) 

'  **  Man  is  directly  and  peculiarly  distinguished  from  every 
other  created  being  in  the  world,  alike  by  the  superiority  of  his 
intellectual  powers,  as  also  by  the  capacity  of  those  powers,  to 
advance  forward  in  the  career  towards  perfection  to  an  almost 
imlimited  extent." — (J.  Harris.) 

*  "  Not  a  few  cases  are  recorded  on  authority  which  has  not 
been  impugned  of  she-bears  and  wolves,  where  they  abounded, 
and  frequently  carried  off  children,  having  spared  the  lives  of 
some  of  these  and  reared  them  for  a  time  among  their  own 
yomig.*' — (Dr.  N.  Arnott.)  See  his  Survey  of  Human  Progress^ 
where  several  of  the  recorded  instances  are  given. 
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Even  in  the  present  day  knowledge  is  by  no  means 
valued  and  esteemed  as  it  ought  to  be.  It  has  come  to 
be  so  much  the  fashion  to  think  and  speak  of  all  men  as 
on  an  equality  that  superior  education,  superior  know 
ledge,  or  superior  endowments  are  of  little  account. 
They  are  viewed  as  at  best  mere  accessories,  things  that 
a  man  may,  perhaps,  be  the  better  of,  but  that  after  all 
do  not  materially  change  or  improve  him,  and  which  he 
may  do  very  well  without.^     But  knowledge,  instead  of 

'  "  We  hear  a  great  deal  nowadays  to  the  effect  that 
man  is  as  good  as  another,  and  people  who  have  particular 
views  to  serve  never  cease  talking  of  tne  enlightenment  of  the 
working  classes.  But  they  are  not  their  friends  who  talk  so. 
are  they  friends  of  education  who  shut  their  eyes  to  the  great 
distinctioQ  that  exists  between  learning  and  ignorance,  genius 
or  talent  and  common  place  wisdom  and  folly.  Learmng, 
genius,  talent,  goodness,  and  the  like,  are  God's  most  precious 
gifts  to  man,  and,  as  such,  are  to  be  sought  after  and  valued 
above  all  things.  The  people  or  nation  among  which  thej"  aw 
not  so  valued  and  cherished  is  in  a  bad  way,  and  will  inevitably 
come  to  grief.  The  time  will  doubtless  come  when  men  will 
feel  the  necessity  for  leaders  and  guides,  for  wise  men  to  direct 
them  in  the  right  way,  or  to  faring  them  back  after  having  gone 
astray." — (^non.)  I  never  "  uttered  a  word  indicating 
opinion  that  the  supreme  authority  in  a  state  ought  to  be 
trusted  to  the  majority  told  by  the  head ;  in  other  words,  to  the 
poorest  and  most  i^orant  part  of  society.  I  have  long  been 
convinced  that  institutions  purely  democratic  must  sooner  or 
later  destroy  liberty,  or  civilization,  or  both." — (Lord  Macaulay.) 
"As  soon  as  any  idea  of  ei^uality  enters  the  mind  of  an  unedu- 
cated English  workman,  his  head  is  turned  by  it.  When  he 
ceases  to  be  servile  he  becomes  insolent." — (J.  S.  Mill.) 

'  Some  hold  "  that  the  human  mind  is  something  the  creation 
of  which  is  finished  when  man  is  born.  ...  It  is  moreover  sup- 
posed to  be  endowed  with  certain  faculties,  by  means  of  which 
it  subsequently  acquires  all  its  knowledge.  . . .  The  miod  gua 
existent  is  supposed  to  be  as  much  a  mind,  whether  it  be  invested 
with  this  knowledge  or  not,  just  as  a  man  is  as  much  an  exist- 
ing man  whether  he  be  clothed  or  naked.  . .  .  The  mind  of  a 
savage,  according  to  this  doctrine,  is  as  much  an  existing  mind 
as  the  mind  of  aNewton,  a  Milton, or  a  Chalmers."  This  theory 
regards  the  mind  as  the  steady  and  the  permanent,  its  know, 
ledge  as  the  temporary  and  the  fluctuating.  It  is  "  the  distinc- 
tion— God's  distijiction — between  right  and  wrong  which  makes 


being  a  mere  accessory,  is  an  essential  constituent  of 
man.  It  is  that  whicli  constitutes  him  a  man  and  makes 
him  what  he  is.^  His  mind  is  formed  and  fashioned  by 
it,  his  conduct  is  guided  and  directed  by  it ;  and  his 
nature  is  complete  and  perfect  as  his  l<nowledge  is 
complete  and  perfect.  Hence,  instead  of  all  men  being 
on  an  equality,  and  one  man  as  good  as  another,  one 
may  be  many  times  better  than  another,  because  he  is 
by  so  much  better  educated,  has  so  much  more  know- 
ledge, wisdom,  skill,  genius,  and  does  so  much  better 
and  more  valuable  work.  It  has  been  said  that  he  who 
knows  several  languages  is  by  so  many  times  more  a 
man  ;  and  many  more  times  a  man  is  he  who  has 
received  a  proper  education  than  he  who  has  not.  A 
soul  without  knowledge  has  been  compared  to  a  block 
of  marble  in  a  quarry, — it  is  of  little  value  till  the  hand 
of  the  sculptor  has  been  applied  to  it,  and  has  fashioned 
it  into  some  work  of  art* 


our  mirtds,  which  converts  blind  instincts  into  rationa.1  aims.  . . . 
It  is  not  man's  mind  which  puts  him  in  possession  of  knowledge, 
but  it  is  knowledge  which,  puts  him  in  possession  of  a  mind.  .  .  . 
Man  acquires  bis  mind  by  means  of  knowledge,  and  not  his 
knowledge  by  means  of  mind." — (Prof.  Ferrier.) 

'  "  What  we  by  a  mental  abstraction  call  the  ego,  is  in  reality 
a  combination  in  which  are  contained  the  residua  of  all  former 
feelings,  thoughts,  vohtions — a  combination  which  is  continually 
changing  and  becoming  more  and  more  complex." — (Dr.  MAuns- 
LEif.)  "  Every  act  of  perception  ...  is  to  the  mind  exactly 
what  a  single  cell  is  in  the  formation  of  the  bodily  tissues.  It  is, 
if  we  may  so  term  it,  a  minute  vesicle  which  .  .  .  g'ocs  to  bnild 
up  our  whole  personahty,  and  enters  as  an  atom  into  the  struc- 
ture which  determines  the  entire  character  and  capacity  of  the 
individual."— (J.  D.  Morell.) 

•  "  What  sculpture  is  to  a  block  of  marble  education  is  to  a 
human  soul.  , . .  We  see  it  sometimes  only  begun  to  be  chipped, 
sometimes  rough  hewn,  and  but  just  sketched  intoa  human  figure; 
sometimes  we  see  the  man  appearing  distinctly  in  all  his  limbs 
and  features;  sometimes  we  find  the  figure  wrought  up  to  agreat 
elegancy,  but  seldom  meet  with  any  to  which  the  band  of  a 
Phidias  or  a  Praxiteles  could  not  give  several  nice  touches  and 
finishings. " — (Speclator.) 
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To  what  degree  of  perfection  any  individual  man,  or 
the  whole  human  race,  may  be  brought  by  means  of 
education  is  a  subject  of  which,  at  present,  we  may  be 
said  to  be  almost  entirely  ignorant.  We  know  no  limit 
to  any  of  the  faculties,  beyond  which  it  may  not  be 
trained,  nor  do  we  know  any  limit  to  the  amount  of  know- 
ledge that  may  be  imparted  to  any  individual.^  Look- 
ing, however,  at  what  may  be  effected  by  means  of  even  ' 
such  imperfect  education  as  we  have  at  present,  we  may,  ^| 
perhaps,  form  some  idea  of  what  might  be  accomplished  ^H 
by  means  of  more  efficient  methods  of  teaching,  and  a  ^^k 
more  careful  selection  and  better  arrangement  of  the  ^^k 
subjects  taught  ;^  and  when  we  observe  what  is  some-  ^| 

'  "  Pei'soniie  ea  eFTet  a'a  d£tcrraiii6  encore  ce  dont  le  corps  ^H 

est  ca}>able  ;  en  d'autrea  terroes  personne  n'a  encore  appris  de  ^H 

I'exp^rience  ce  que  le  corps  peut  faire  et  ce  qu'il  ne  peut  pas  ^H 

&ire  par  les  seutes  lois  de  la  nature  corporelle  et  sans  recevoir  ^H 

de  I'Ame  aucune    determination."— (Spinoza.)     Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  ^ 
■peiika  of  his  own  education  as  having  "  proved  bow  much  more 
than  is  coramonly  supposed  may  be  taughf,  and  well  taught,  in 
those  early  years  which  in  the  common  modes  of  what  is  called 
instruction   are   little    better    than    wasted." — {Auiobiograp\y^ 

I"  There  is  something  startling,  though,  when  closely  looked  into,  ^h 

not  Utopian  or  chimerical,  in  the  amount  of  positive  knowledge  ^^| 

of  the  moijt  varied  kind,  which  he  (Comte)  believes  may,  by  good  ^H 

methods  of  teaching,  be  made  the  common  inheritance  of  all  per-  ^H 

sons  with  ordinary  faculties,  who  are  born  into  the  world." —  ^H 

0-  S.  MiLi..)  ■ 

*  "Of  the  time  spent  at  school  by  the  generality  of  boys  mnch  ^H 

is  absolutely  thrown  away  as  regards  intellectual  progress  either  ^H 

from  ineffective  teachmg,  from  the  continued  teaching  of  sub-  ^H 

jects  in  which  they  canuut  advance,  or  from  idleness,  or  Irom  a  ^H 

combination   of  those  causes."— (if f^iW  of  Her  Majesty's  Com-  ^H 

mtssiotufs,  1864.)    "  In  the  cultivation  of  the  student's  intelli-  ^H 

gence  it  is  obvious  that  this  is  to  be  overtaken  only  by  the  exhi-  ^| 


bition  of  truth  in  a  systematic  order  and  in  a  reasoned  form. 
— {Prof.  Ferrier.)  "  Knowledge  would  be  much  more  speedily 
and  surely  acquired  if  it  were  communicated  systematically." — 
(Anon.)  "  It  is  a  proposition  at  the  very  root  of  Comte's  system 
that  until  the  sciences  are  leamt  In  their  natural  order,  which  at 
present  is  seldom  the  case,  a  scientific  education  will  be  incap- 
able of  realising  its  most  general  and  essential  results," — (G.  H. 
Lewes.)     "  In  consequence  of  improvement  in  education,  the 
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times  effected  by  means  of  special  training  on  certain  of 
Ae  faculties,  we  may  imagine  what  would  be  the  result 
of  a  like  training  bestowed  upon  all  the  faculties,  and 
extending  over  the  whole  human  race.^     Education  is 

human  mind  has  become  a  vastly  more  skilful  instrument  of  dis- 
covery than  ever  it  was  before.'* — (Pres.  Wayland.)  "  The  time 
is  coming  ....  when  the  elements  of  knowledge  will  be  reduced 
to  such  forms  that  men  will  take  them  in  at  the  earliest  periods 
of  life,  and  that  which  has  been  the  sum  total  of  the  world's 
striving  will  be  the  capital  on  which  men  will  begin  to  trade  in 
the  great  mental  economy." — (H.  W.  Beecher.)  **  When  the 
intuitive  faculties  are  strongly  developed  there  is  no  limit  we  can 
place  to  the  light  which  they  will  spontaneously  cast  over  every 
subject  of  human  thought." — (J.  D.  Morell.) 

^  "  To  how  great  a  degree  of  perfection  the  intellectual  and 
moral  nature  of  man  is  capable  of  being  raised  by  cultivation  it 
is  difficult  to  conceive.  The  effects  of  early,  continued,  and 
systematic  education  in  the  case  of  those  children  who  are 
trained  for  the  sake  of  gain,  to  feats  of  strength  and  agility, 
justify,  perhaps,  the  most  sanguine  views  which  it  is  possible  for 
a  philosopher  to  form  with  respect  to  the  improvement  of  the 
species.'* — (Dugald  Stewart.)  "  It  is  not  unlikely  that  if  the 
mind  were  strictly  subjected  to  an  intellectual  regimen  like  the 
body  and  its  muscular  system,  results  far  beyond  ordinary  cal- 
culation might  be  produced.  The  extraordinary  power  some- 
times generated  by  constant  practice  in  particular  pursuits  may 
assist  us  to  some  conception  of  the  energies  which  are  dormant 
in  human  minds  only  because  they  are  not  aroused  by  cultiva- 
tion.— (W.  A.  Butler.)  "  There  is  no  reason  per  se  why  every 
man  in  advanced  state  of  civiUzation  should  not  be  as  sensitive 
to  harmony  as  was  Mozart,  as  intuitive  of  beauty  as  was 
Raphael,  as  readily  apprehensive  of  poetic  imagery  as  Shak- 
speare,  as  instinct  with  nature  as  Goethe,  as  open  to  moral  and 
rehgious  influences  as  Paul  and  John." — (J.  D.  Morell.)  **  It 
seems  safe  to  affirm  in  relation  to  what  may  be  abstractly  pos- 
sible to  the  human  mind  that  whatever  it  has  at  any  time  actually 
achieved  under  favourable  circumstances,  or  whatever  effort  it 
may  for  a  few  moments  only  have  sustained,  the  same,  to  say 
no  more,  it  might  at  all  times  perform,  and  might  continue  to 
perform,  if  it  were  but  exempted  from  those  causes  of  embarrass- 
ment and  exhaustion  which  are  felt  to  arise  from  the  imperfec- 
tion of  the  animal  organisation." — (Isaac  Taylor.)  **  What 
happy  effects  they  {i,e.  the  different  means  of  education)  might 
have  if  applied  universally  with  the  skill  and  address  that  is 
within  the  reach  of  human  wisdom  and  power  is  not  easily  con- 
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not  only  prog;ressing,  but  it  is  progressing  at  an  ever  in- 
creasing velocity,  and  the  end  can  be  but  dimly  fore^ 
seen.^ 

We  find  within  ourselves  feelings  that  tell  us  that  we- 
are  fitted  by  nature  for  higher  and  better  things  than  we 
at  present  enjoy  ;^  feelings  of  dissatisfaction  with  our- 
selves and  our  work,  and  constant  wishes  and  aspirations 
after  higher  perfection,  more  happiness,  greater  good- 
ness.^    These  we  cannot  but  regard  as  implanted  in  our 

ceived,  or  to  what  pitch  the  happiness  of  human  society  and  tho 
improvement  of  the  species  might  be  carried." — (Dr.  Thos. 
Reid.)  "  Will  not  every  nation  one  day  arrive  at  the  state  of 
civilization  attained  by  those  peoples  who  are  the  most  en- 
lightened."— (CoNDoRCET.)  "  Whatever  is  made  of  any  class  of 
men  we  may  be  sure  is  possible  to  be  made  of  the  whole  human 
race.  What  a  field  for  exertion  !  what  a  prize  to  be  won  I  " — 
(Jas.  Mill.)  "  Let  us  dare  to  foresee  in  the  ages  that  will  suc- 
ceed us  a  knowledge  and  a  happiness  of  which  we  can  form  only 
a  vague  and  undetermined  idea.  Let  us  count  upon  the  perfec- 
tibility  with  which  nature  has  endowed  us,  on  the  strength  of 
the  human  genius,  from  which  long  experience  gives  us  a  right  to 


I 


e^ect  prodigies.  "^ — (C( 
I  "  The  course  of  imj 


if  improvement  when  if  has  once  begun  is,  like 
a  deacending  body,  an  accelerated  course.  One 
improvement  produces  other  improvements,  and  these  others ; 
and  for  this  reason,  there  may  be  improvements,  apparently 
little,  which  may  lead  to  so  many  more  as  to  be  in  their  conse- 
quences like  the  opening  of  new  senses  among  mankind.  .  .  ■ 
This  observation  is,  perhaps,  more  appUcahle  to  the  subject  of 
education  than  any  other." — {Dr.  R.  Price.) 

'  "  Man  has  within  hira  the  feeling  that  he  is  made  for  per- 
fection and  happiness."^(ViNET.)  "  There  is  a  kind  of  want  (if 
1  may  so  express  myself)  in  every  noble  and  generous  nature  to 
purify  itself  from  the  frailties  and  corruptions  which  it  at  present 
experiences,  and  to  raise  itself  to  thoEe  higher  and  incorruptible 
classes  of  existence  for  which  even  here  it  feels  that  it  was 
ultimately  destined." — (Rev.  A,  Alison.) 

•  "  Man,  whether  savage  or  civilized,  feels  and  has  felt,  in 
every  age,  that  there  is  something  wrong  with  him.  .  .  .  Ho 
knows  usually  that  he  is  not  what  he  ought  to  be  ,■  that  he 
carries  about  with  him,  in  most  cases,  a  body  more  or  less 
diseased  and  decrepit,  incapable  of  doing  all  the  work  which  he 
feels  that  he  himself  could  do,  or  expressing  all  the  emotions 
which  he  himself  longs  to  express ;  a  dull  brain,  dull  senses, 


lui  senses,         ■ 
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nature  for  good  and  useful  ends.  We  cannot  believe 
that  the  main  or  sole  purpose  for  which  they  have  been 
given  is  to  render  man  unhappy  or  discontented  with 
his  condition. '  On  the  contrary,  we  regard  them  as  de- 
signed and  intended  to  lead  him  to  a  higher  and  more 
perfect  state,  and  as  prophetic  of  what  the  race  is  yet  to 
become  in  the  future.*  May  we  not  fancy  that  a  time 
will  yet  come,  in  the  progress  of  tlie  race,  when  every 
desire   of  the  heart  will  be  fulfilled,  every  aspiration 

which  cramp  the  eager  infinity  within  him.  .  . .  And  man  has  a 
self  too  within,  which  he  longs  too  often  to  escape  from  aa  from 
a  household  ghost,  who  puts  out  at  unfortunately  rude  and 
unwelcome  hours  the  ledger  of  memory."  —  (Rev.  Chas. 
KiNGSLEY.)  "On  all  sides  we  meet  with  lamentations  over 
the  unhappy  discord  existing  in  every  man  between  his  better 
moral  convictions  and  his  opposing  will.  The  saying  of  the 
Roman  poet — Video  mctiora  proboquc,  dcteriora  scquor,  has  been 
long  familiar,  as  well  as  its  parallel — Niiimur  in  vetitum  simper, 
citpimuiqiit  negala." — (Prof.  Luthahdt.) 


"Are  we,  then,  fallen  from 
Whose  consciousness  is  a 
And  we  feel  capable  o: 
Only  to  know  it  is  not 


!  noble  star, 
I  as  an  unknown  curse, 
happiness, 
a  our  sphere?  "—(L.  E.  L.) 


■  "In  man  we'  observe  not  merely  an  unlimited  capacity  for 
psychical  elevation,  but  an  unlimited  desire  to  attain  it ;  and 
this  desire  serves  to  stimulate  man  not  merely  in  the  acquire- 
ment of  knowledge,  and  to  the  application  of  it  in  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  physical  condition,  but  to  the  improvement  of  his 
moral  nature  by  determinately  repressing  its  lower  propensities, 
and  by  fostering  those  which  he  feels  to  constitute  the  true 
nobility  of  his  character,"— (Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter.)  "  The 
man  who  entertained  no  wishes,  inclinations,  or  propensions, 
but  such  as  his  present  power  could  gratify,  would  be  scarce 
superior  to  a  reptile,  notwithstanding  his  form." — (Rev.  J. 
Fahquhah.)  "It  is  delightful  to  lay  before  ourselves  the 
thought  that  human  nature  will  ever  be  better  developed  through 
education,  and  that  education  wilt  be  brought  into  a  form 
adapted  to  humanity." — (Kant.)  "  That  onward  movement  of 
race  in  knowledge,  in  power,  in  worth,  and  in  happiness  .  .  . 
has  gladdened  and  cheered  all  who  believe,  and  who,  through 
long  ages  of  gloom  and  misery  and  havoc,  have  still  believed 
that  truth  is  strong,  next  to  the  Almighty — that  goodness  is  the 
law  ot  His  universe,  and  happiness  its  end,"— (Dr.  John  Brown.) 
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gratified,  and  man  raised  to  as  high  a  degree  of  perfeoj 
tion  and  happiness  as  he  can  wish  or  imagine  ?  ^  This  wCj 
can  well  suppose  to  be  the  state  finally  arrived  at  by  thej 
individual  living  his  life  over  and  over  again  ;  and  therea 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  final  state  of  the  race^ 
will  come  short  of  it. 

This,  then,  is  the  all-important  work  in  which  educa-J 
tion  is  engaged.*  The  perfection  of  the  race  is  the  end  y 
at  which  it  must  aim,  the  object  that  is  ever  to  be  kept 
in  view.'  While  concentrating  its  efforts  upon  indi- 
viduals, it  will  see  in  every  improved  and  educated 
individual  a  step  taken  towards  the  final  result.  The 
individual  who  has  received  a  good  education  cannot 
fait  to  exert  a  beneficial  influence  upon  all  with  whom 
he  comes  in  contact  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  no  one 
can  receive  the  highest  education  of  which  he  is  capable 
unless  those  among  whom  he  lives  are  also  in  a  high 
degree  educated.*     The  one  is  a  necessary  consequence 

'  '' Nothing  certainly  in  the  hnman  mind  is  more  wonderful 
than  thia — that  it  is  conscious  of  its  own  limitations.  This  con- 
sciousness would  be  impossible  if  those  limitations  were  in  their 
nature  absolute.  The  bars  which  we  feel  so  much  and  against 
which  we  so  often  beat  in  vain,  are  bars  which  could  not  be  felt 
at  all  unless  there  were  something  in  us  which  seeks  a  wider 
scope.  It  is  as  \S  these  bars  were  a  limit  of  opportunity,  rather 
than  a  boundary  ot  power.  No  absolute  bmit  upon  mental  _ 
faculty  ever  is  or  ever  could  be  felt  by  the  people  whom  if 
affects," — {Duke  of  Argyll.) 

*  "  Education,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  i 
regenerator  of  human  society.     To  it  we  n 
tual  habits  we  form,  the  power  which  the  rf 
have  over  the  will,  and  the  strength  we  possess  to  regulate  tl 
desires,  and  to  subdue  the  passions." — (J.  D.  Mdrell.) 

'  "  Die  Vollkommenheit  der  raenschlichen  Natnr. .  .  . 
wenigstens  in  der  Idee  des  Menschen  das  Ziel  seiner  Beatre  bun  gen 
Bein  weil  sonst  die  Naturanlagen  grosstentheils  als  vergebhch 
und  zwecklos  angesehen  werden  miissen." — (Kant.)  "La 
;s,"  says  M.  Braun,  speaking  of  edu- 
>i  vive  dans  la  noble  destinalio     ' 


premiftre  garantie 
I'homroe 
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of  the  other.  The  perfection  of  individuals  must  eventu- 
ally lead  to  the  perfection  of  humanity,  with  all  those 
improvements  in  nature  that  must  of  necessity  at- 
tend it.' 

goodnesg  for  its  own  sake  animates  our  endeavours  to  bring  our 
own  moral  nature  into  conformity  with  it,  and  our  iove  of  the 
highest  type  of  beauty  withdraws  us  firom  all  that  is  low  and 
sensual,  are  we  not  only  elevating  ourselves  towards  our  ideal, 
bnt  contributing  to  the  elevation  of  our  race." — (Dr.  W.  B. 
Cabpentee.)  "  The  well-being  of  society  rests  in  the  last  resort 
on  the  individuals  composing  it."— (Anon.)  "  Onlyin  the  general 
well-being  can  individual  well-being  be  made  perfect." — (Dr.  W. 
B.  Hodgson.)  "  Men  of  great  and  stirring  powers,  who  are 
destined  to  mould  the  age  in  which  they  arc  born,  must  first 
mould  themselves  npon  it." — (Coleridge.) 

'  "  Let  but  human  nature,  as  the  root  of  bitterness,  be 
regenerated,  and  then  all  its  capabihties,  ali  its  acquisitions  and 
improvements  will  be  devoted  to  the  most  beneficent  purposes  ; 
and  will  change  the  very  aspect  of  the  world.  The  state  of  the 
earth  depends  essentially  on  the  character  of  its  principal 
inhabitant,  and  when  the  character  of  man  is  renovated  the 
state  of  our  world  will  be  renovated  also  ;  the  agencies  at  present 
conflicting  will  become  conspiring;  that  which  is  barren  will 
become  fruitful;  and  that  which  is  hurtful  will  become  bene, 
fieeot." — (Dr.  McCosH.)  "B;^the  proper  exercise  of  this  gift 
of  God,  human  nature  in  individuals  and  in  societies  may  be 
exalted  to  a  high  degree  of  dignity  and  felicity,  and  the  earth 
become  a  paradise."— [Dr.  T.  Reid.)  "As  yet  these  briihaat 
discoveries  over  the  mysteries  and  powers  of  the  physical  uni- 
verse are  only  just  beginning,  and  we  seem  to  be  on  the  very 
edge  of  great  discoveries,  the  ultimate  influence  of  which,  on  the 
thought  and  progress  of  mankind,  it  is  impossible  to  anticipate." 
— (Dr.  Dale.)  "The  time  will  come,  and,  indeed,  ia  visibly 
coming,  when  the  diseases  which  form  the  largest  sources  of 
mortaUty  will  be  extinguished  or  confined  within  narrow  limits 
by  the  enlarged  resources  of  science.  .  .  .  The  student  of  medicine 
gathers  omens  of  success  in  the  future  from  past  victories 
in  this  field,  which  it  is  impossible  for  a  layman  rightly  to 
appreciate. ' — (British  Quarterly  Revitw.)  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson 
has  expressed  his  conviction  that  "  in  ages  yet  to  come  there 
would  be  perfect  physical  happiness^that  paia,  which  was  even 
BOW  so  much  reduced,  would  be  removed  altogether;  that  the 
devastating'  diseases  which  carried  away  our  youth  would  be 
stamped  out,  and  that  death  itself  would  be  so  encompassed 
tbat  man  should  know  no  more  of  it  than  he  did  of  his  birth.'' 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  HEREDITARY  EFFECTS  OF  EDUCATION. 


lollecMd  from 


"  Supposing  tbit 
huodred  young  mei 
TTOTld,  all  between  uie  ages  ox 
a  glance  roand  among  Lhem  I 
completely  I  might  classify  the 
they  have  been  subjected  up  to  mk  mom 
Btiould  still  have  lo  fall  back  upon  a  soli 
dilleTence  upon  which  all  aubsequetit  di 
might  settle  as  1  cho^  the  question  of  h. 
mass  of  intellectual  differenco  before  me 


owever  accurately  and 
inai  influences  to  which 
eelng  them  together,  I 
m  of  assumed  original 
id  been  builL  ....  I 


vas  constitutional  and  prior  to  all 
-[Prof.  MA3SON.) 

Men  have  yet  to  learn  "  that  every  vicious  habit  aod  chronic  disease  com- 
municates itself  by  descent ;  and  that  by  purity  of  birth  Ihe  entire  system 
□f  Ibe  human  body  and  soul  may  be  gradually  elevated  or  by  recUeasness 

of  birth  degraded And  the  knowledee  of  this  great  hct  ought  la 

regulate  the  education  of  our  youth  and  the  entire  conduct  of  the  nation." — 
QOHM  RUSKIN.) 

■'  We  are  fired  with  the  hope  lo  reform  men.  After  manyeJtperimontB,  wo 
find  that  we  must  begin  earlier — at  school.  But  the  boys  and  girls  aiB  not 
docile  r  we  can  make  nothing  of  them.  We  decide  that  they  are  not  of  good 
atoclt.  We  must  begin  our  reform  earlier  atill — at  generation." — (R.  W. 
EMeesoN.) 

■'  We  cannot  doubt that  hereditary  influence  is  equally  powertol 

with  educational  culture  in  carrying  our  mental  powers  to  their  highest  Mala 
of  perfection." — (Dr.  AlLbn  Thomson.) 

We  cannot,  however,  arrive  at  a  full  and  complete  view 
of  the  nature  and  importance  of  education,  if  we  confine 
our  attention  solely  to  its  effects  upon  individuals,  or  its 
consequences  to  those  by  whom  they  may  be  surrounded, 
or  with  whom  they  may  be  brought  into  immediate 
contact.  Great  as  are  the  effects  of  education  upon  the 
individual  himself,  great,  too,  as  must  be  the  influence 
of  one's  teaching  and  example  on  those  around  him, 
particularly  on  such  as  naturally  look  up  to  and  imitate 
him,  yet  were  these  all,  education  would  by  no  means 
be  the  power  that  we  believe  it  to  be,  in  the  improve- 
ment and  perfection  of  humanity.'     Were  such  the  case 


^ 


each  individual,  eacli  g;eneration  would  begin  life  at 
exactly  the  same  point,  and  build  up  its  knowledge 
from  the  lowest  foundation — the  labours,  the  learning, 
the  experience  of  their  predecessors  would  avail  them 
nothing  except  in  so  far  as  they  were  directly  imparted 
to  them  from  without ;  and  in  like  manner  the  learning 
and  experience  of  each  individual  would  be  lost  to  all 
save  himself  except  in  so  far  as  they  were  actually 
communicated  by  him  to  others.  The  child  of  to-day 
would  be  in  no  respect  difterent  from — in  no  more 
favourable  position  for  being  taught  than  one  born  two 
thousand  years  ago — nor  one  born  in  England  than  one 
in  Central  Africa.^  This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  The 
mind  of  the  human  infant  is  not  at  birth  a  mere  blank 
sheet  of  white  paper  on  which  anything,  either  good  or 
bad,  may  be  inscribed."     Each  individual  is  born  with 

thought  is  not  limited  to  those  results  which  we  give  to  the 
world  whether  by  the  publication  of  our  opinions  or  by  our 
conduct  in  life ;  being  even  more  directly  exerted  in  that  heredi- 
tary transmission  which  the  physiologist  cannot  but  regard  as 
no  less  evidently  manifested  m  tendencies  to  thought,  than  it  is 
in  tendencies  to  action." — (Dr.  Cabpenteh,) 

'  "  The  child  of  European  parents  inherits  an  organism 
more  apt  to  grasp  the  results  of  culture." — (G.  H.  Lewes,) 
"  Our  intellectual  wealth  ....  is  always  in  strict  accord  with 
social  development  ;  so  that  the  savage  is  not  less  incompetent 
than  the  animal  to  originate  or  even  understand  a  philosophical 
conception  ;  the  peasant  would  be  little  better  than  the  ape  in 
presence  of  the  problems  of  abstract  science ;  and  it  would  be 
hopeless  to  expect  either  of  them  to  weigh  the  stars  or  to  under- 
stand the  equations  of  curves  of  double  curvature." — (Ditto.) 

*  "  The  nuud  is  not  like  a  sheet  of  white  paper  which  receives 
just  what  is  written  upon  it,  nor  hke  a  mirror  which  simply  re- 
flects more  or  less  faithfully  every  object,  but  by  it  is  connoted 
a  plastic  power,  ministering  to  a  complex  process  of  organisa- 
tion, in  which  what  is  suitable  to  development  is  assimilated, 
what  is  unsuitable  is  rejected."— (Dr.  Maudslev.)  "To  rest 
wiUi  the  unqualified  assertion  that  antecedent  to  experience  the 
mind  is  a  blank  is  to  ignore  the  question.  Whence  comes  the 
power  of  organising  experience  ?  Whence  arise  the  different 
degrees  of  that  power  possessed  by  different  races  of  organisms 
and  diiferent  individuals  of  the  same  race  ?     If  at  birth  there 
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a  physical  and  mental  constitution  which  he  has  in-il 
herited  from  his  parents,  together  with  certain  feelings 
and  tendencies,  certain  habits  and  modes  of  thought,  at 
first  no  doubt  shinibcring  in  embrj'O,  but  stil!  none  the 
less  certain  to  show  themselves  when  time  and  oppor- 
tunity occur  to  call  them  forth.^     These  partake  of  thfi  I 

exists  nothing  but  a  passive  receptivity  of  impressions,  why  u 
nut  a  horse  as  ediieable  as  a  man  ?  . . . .  Understood  in  its  cuTt] 
rent  form  the  eitperience  hypothesis  implies  that  the 
□f  a  definite  organised  nervous  system  is  a  circumstance  of  d^ 
moment,  a  fact  not  needing  to  be  taken  into  account.  Yet  it  isl 
the  all  important  fact." — (Herbert-  Spencer.)  "  The  doctrine 
that  all  the  desires,  alt  the  sentiments  are  generated  by  tho 
experiences  of  the  individual  is  so  glaringly  at  variance  with 
facts  that  I  cannot  but  wonder  how  anyone  should  ever  have 
entertained  if." — (Ditto.)  "  Experience  only  affords  the  occasion 
on  which  the  native  or  a  priari  cognitions  virtually  possessed  by 
the  mind  actually  manifest  their  existence."— (Sir  W.  HiMiL- 
TON.)  Hallani  maintains  in  opposition  to  Locke,  that  "  in 
human  beings  there  are  intrinsic  dissimilitudes  which  no 
education  can  essentially  overcome." 

'  "  It  is  indisputable  that  every  particular  man  comes  into  the 
world  with  a  heritage  of  organised  forms  and  definite  tendencies 
which  will  determine  his  feeling  and  thinking  in  certain  definite 
ways  whenever  the  suitable  conditions  are  present.  .  .  .  These  J 
forms  and  tendencies  represent  ancestral  experiences  and  J 
adaptations." — (G.  H.  Lewes.)  "  Whatever  subsequeot  cir-  I 
cumstances  may  effect,  it  can  scarcely  be  questioned  that  all  1 
human  beings  come  into  the  world  with  the  germs  of  peculiar 
mental  as  well  as  physical  qualities.  Attempts  indeed  have 
been  made  to  resolve  all  mental  varieties  into  the  effects  of 
dissimilar  external  circumstances,  but  with  too  little  success 
to  require  any  formal  refutation." — (Samuel  Bailey.)  "There  , 
are  'innate'  aptitudes  or  fundamental  peculiarities  of  mi 
whether  generic  or  individual,  to  which  at  least  as  stronglj^  a; 
education  or  accident  must  we  attribute  each  special  bias  of  | 

genius Each  man  becomes  what   he  is   quite  as  much  7 

by  the  individual  peculiarities  of  his  mind  as  hy  the  culture  to 
which  he  may  be  submitted." — {Henry  Rogers.)  "  What  we 
speak  of  as  the  original  constitution  of  each  individual  is  in 
great  part  (if  not  entirely)  determined  by  the  conditions 
dynamical  and  material  of  the  parent  organisms." — (Dr.  W.  B. 
Cabpenter.)  The  cases  are  rare,  in  which  some  distinctive 
traits  of  both  parents  may  not  be  traced  in  the  offspring — these 
traits  often  showing  themselves  in  peculiarities  of  manner  and 
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character  of  the  parents,  of  the  habits  they  have  formed, 
the  feelings  they  have  entertained,  the  education  they 
have  received.^  Thus  the  improvement  that  has  been 
going  on  in  the  race  is  not  confined  to  those  in  mature 
life,  nor  does  it  depend  entirely  or  even  mainly  upon 
the  education  which  they  have  received  ;  but  it  is  an 
improvement  extending  over  the  whole  period  of  life, 
and  it  depends  chiefly  upon  the  qualities  which  have 
been  inherited.*     Thus  the  infant  of  to-day  awakens 

gesture,  in  tendencies  of  thought  or  feeling,  in  proneness  to 
particular  constitutional  disorders ;  aud  even  where  there  is  no 
personal  resemblance  and  where  there  has  been  no  possibility 
that  these  peculiarities  should  have  been  gained  by  imUation." — 
(Ditto.) 

1  "  Physiology  tells  os  that  the  offspring  always  and  necessarily 
inherits  its  organisation  from  the  parents;"  and  "with  the 
organisation,  all  those  characters  and  tendencies,  which  the 
organisation  in  activity  would  naturally  manifest.  A  habit  once 
iinnly  fixed, — once  organised  in  the  individual,  becomes  almost 
as  susceptible  of  transmission  as  any  normal  tendency." — (G. 
H.  Lewes.)  ''  It  is  easy  to  adduce  many  instances,  in  which 
peculiarities  that  have  been  developed  by  education,  or  by  the 
isRuence  of  particular  circumstances  on  the  constitution,  have 
become  hereditary." — (Dr.  Cakpenter.)  "  Who  has  not  re. 
marked  the  little  indefinable  similarities  in  the  unconscious 
movement  of  (he  limbs  and  features,  which  exist  between  the 
father  and  son."  (J.  D.  Morell.)  "  How  frequently  mechanical 
and  artistic  talent,  and  even  the  predilection  for  certain  kinds 
of  occupation,  are  transmitted  from  the  father  to  the  son  and 
grandson,  is  well  known,  and  may  be  explained  by  a  particular 
capacity  for  a  pecuhar  use  of  the  limbs,  and  higher  perfection 
in  the  employment  of  the  senses,  having  its  origin  in  organic 
causes.  But  the  extent  of  such  hereditary  transmission  Is  not 
Umited  merely  to  qualities  of  physical  life,  depending  on  physical 
conditions,  but  extends  also  to  what  is  the  proper  source  of  it" 
—(Dr.  WArrz,) 

*  "  In  the  progress  of  civilization  an  advance  has  taken 
place,  not  simply  in  the  complexity  of  the  cognitions  and 
operations  that  have  been  age  hy  ago  attained  to,  but  in  tha 
abiUty  to  receive  complex  cognitions  and  perform  complex 
operations.  For  it  is  not,  as  most  suppose,  that  soientilic  and 
artistic  progress  is  due  simply  to  the  accumulation  of  knowledge 
and  of  apphances,  but  it  ia  that  the  impressibilities  and  activities 
have  themselves  grown  to  a  higher  complication." — (H .  Spencek.) 
M 
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into  consciousness  with  powers  and  faculties  higher  and 
more  perfect  than  those  of  one  born  two  centuries  ago, 
and  a  child  of  civilized  parents  than  one  bora  of 
savages.^ 

Each  individual  that  is  born,  each  succeeding  genera- 
tion that  conies  into  the  world,  is  a  higher  growth — &^ 


"  There  can  be  no  .doubt  that  in  coDSequence  of  the  teaching 
of  Bacon  ....  the  human  mind  has  become  a  vastly  more 
akilful  instrument  of  discovery  than  ever  it  was  before." — (Prea. 
Waylamo  )  "  The  arganiBm  briugs  with  it  inherited  experience, 
i.t,  a.  mode  of  reaction  antecedent  to  all  direct  relation  with 
external  influences,  which  necoasarily  determines  the  results 
of  individual  experience.  There  is  thus  what  may  be  ca.Iled  an 
A  priori  condition  in  all  sensation  and  in  all  ideation  ....  Our 
perceptions  are  evolutions ;  and  having  necessarily  a  history  at 
their  back,  it  is  clear  that  all  perceptions  are  modified  by  pr»- 

Jorceptiona,  all  conceptions  by  p  re-concept  ions.  Hence  ment  '" 
ivorsitioa." — (G.  H.  Lewes.)  "Ein  Jeder  empfangt  besondi 
Anlagen  aU  ongeborcne ;  seine  Freiheit  kann  dieselben  mebi 
odat  weniger  ausbilden,  aber  weder  vemicht  noch  andere  an 
ihre  Stelle  setzen."— (Kosenkranz.)  "Heritage  has  in  reality 
wore  poweiT  over  our  constitution  then  all  the  influences  from 
without  whether  moral  or  physical."— (Dr.  Burdach.) 

'  ■'  It  is  not  merely  that  laws,  social  modes,  and  instnimentali- 
tioBof  education  descend  ....  but  it  is  that  the  very  type  of  tha 
inborn  quality  is  a  civilized  type.  The  civiiization  is  in  great 
part  an  mbred  civiliiation.  There  is  Eomethiog  functional  in 
it  which  ia  itself  configured  to  the  state  of  art,  order,  law, 
property." — (Dr.  Bubhnell.)^"  Under  the  influence  of  educa- 
tion, corporeal  and  mental,  continued  through  successive  genera- 
tions, the  capacities  of  his  whole  nature  ....  (and  especially 
those  of  his  brain)  are  called  out  so  that  the  general  character 
of  the  race  is  greatly  improved,"^ Dr.  Cabpenter.)  "  Not 
in  knowledge  only,  but  in  development  of  powers,  the  child  of 
twelve  now  stands  at  the  level  where  once  stood  the  child  oi 
fourteen,  where  ages  ago  stood  tbe  full-grown  man." — {Bishop 
Temple.)  "There  is  distinct  evidence  from  various  quarters 
that  the  minds  of  the  inferior  human  races  cannot  respond  to 
relations  of  even  moderate  complexity,  much  less  to  those  biebly 
complex  relations  with  which  advancing  science  deals."  This  is 
true,  not  only  as  regards  science  and  art,  but  also  "  those  more. 
complex  moral  cognitions  which,  by  making  social  order  pos- 
sible, contribute  to  that  greater  individual  safety  which  sof'"' 
order  brings."— (H,  Spencer.) 
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farther  development  of  those  that  preceded  it.'  And  as 
in  the  material  world  it  is  possible  for  the  geologist, 
from  an  examination  of  a  portion  of  the  earth's  crust,  to 
form  an  idea  of  the  various  agencies  that  have  been  at 
work  on  it,  may  it  not  be  possible  for  higher  spiritual 
intelligences  to  read  the  world  of  mind,  and  to  declare 
of  any  individual  mind  the  stage  of  development  to  which 
it  belongs,  as  well  as  the  various  influences  that  have 
been  at  work  upon  it,  and  the  conditions  through  which 
it  has  passed  ?  ^ 

'  "The  successive  lineal  descendants  of  Eui3r  o«te  kind  of 
orga.aiEiii  may,  in  effect,  be  regarded  a.s  portions  of  the  same  or- 
ganism gradually  developing  through  successive  generations  or 
stages  of  one  life  history."— (Dr.  Bastian.)  "Science  and  ex- 
perience tell  us  that  each  individual  is  one  link  in  a  long  series 
of  successive  developments  of  a  particular  type.  It  is  vain  to 
deny  that  every  individual  is  profoundly  iailuenced  by  pecnli- 
arities  of  family  aad  race.  Whatever  other  heritage  a  father 
nay  beq^ueath  to  his  son,  there  is  one  which  be  must  leave— call 
it  brain  inheritance,  or  what  we  will.  Sweet  tempers  and  gentle 
bearing  pass  on  from  generation  to  generation,  and  the  family 
scowl  is  not  a  thing  oniy  to  be  read  of  in  the  pages  of  "  Ked- 
gauntlel." — (Bishop  Alexander.)  "The  corollary,  from  the 
general  argument  that  has  been  elaborated,  is  that  the  brain 
represents  an  infinitnde  of  experiences,  received  during  the  evo- 
tntion  of  life  in  general ;  the  moat  uniform  and  frequent  ofwhich 
faave  been  successively  bequeathed  principal  and  interest ;  and 
have  thus  slowly  augmented  to  that  high  intelligence  which  lies 
liiteot  in  the  brain  of  the  infant, — which  the  infant,  in  the  course 
of  its  after  life,  exercises,  and  usually  strengthens,  or  further  com- 
plicates,— and  which  with  minute  additions  it  again  bequeaths 
to  future  generations.  And  thus  it  happens  that  the  European 
comes  to  have  from  twenty  to  thirty  cubic  inches  more  of  brain 
than  the  Papuan." — (H.Spencer.)  "The  human  brain  is  an 
organised  register  of  infinitely  numerous  experiences,  received 
during  the  evolution  of  life,  or,  rather,  during  the  evolution  of 
that  series  of  organisms  through  which  the  human  organism  has 
been  reached." — (Ditto.) 

'  According  to  Leibnitz,  "  from  the  given  state  of  any  monad 
at  any  time  the  Eternal  Geometer  can  find  the  slate  of  the  uni- 
verse past,  present,  and  to  come." — "  There  exists  not  alone  in 
the  human  conscience,  or  in  the  omniscience  of  the  Creator, 
but  in,  eternal  material  nature,  an  ineffaceable,  imperishable 
record,  possihly  legible  to  even  created  intelhgence,  of  every  act 
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t  the  place,  nor  is  it  for  us  to  go  minutely 
or  profoundly  into  the  question  of  the  hereditary  trans- 
mission of  qualities.  The  subject,  however,  is  one  of  the 
very  greatest  importance,  and  it  has  not  yet,  by  any 
means,  received  that  amount  of  attention  to  which  it  is 
entitled.'      What  is  at  present  known  respecting  it  is 

done,  .every  word  uttered,  nay,  of  every  wish,  and  purpose,  and 
thought  conceived  by  mortal  man,  from  the  birth  of  our  first 
parents  ■to  the  final  extinction  of  our  race ;  so  that  the  physical 
traces  of  our  most  Eccret  sins  shall  last  until  time  shall  be 
merged  in  ithat  eternity,  of  which  not  science  but  rehgion  alona 
assnnies  -to  take  cognizance ."^(G.  P.  Mahsh.)  Swedenborg 
describes  the  angels  as  after  death  examining  a  man's  features 
and  body,  begiaoing  with  the  fingers  of  each  hand,  in  order  tg 
ascertain  his  actions  and  conduct  in  this  world. — Every  volition 
and  thought  of  roan  "  he  was  informed  is  inscribed  on  his  brain ; 
for  volition  and  .thought  have  their  beginnings  in  the  brain, 
whence  they  are  conveyed  to  the  bodily  organs  wherein  tbey 
terminate.  Whatever,  therefore,  is  in  the  mind  is  in  the  brain, 
Itnd  from  the  brain  passes  to  the  body  according  to  the  order  of 
its  parts.  Thus  a  mas  writes  his  life  in  his  physique,  and  thus 
the  angels  discover  his  autobiography  inhis  structure." — "  If  the 
Almighty  stamped  on  the  brow  of  the  earliest  murderer  the  in- 
delible and  visible  mark  of  bis  guilt,  he  has  also  established  laws 
by  which  every  succeeding  criminal  is  not  Igha  irrevocably 
chained  to  the  testimony  of  bis  crime ;  for  every  atom  of  bis 
mortal  frame,  through  whatever  changes  its  several  particles 
may  migraie,  will  still  retain  adhering  to  it,  through  every  com- 
bination, some  movement  derived  from  that  very  muscular  effort 
by  which  the  crime  itself  was  perpetrated." — (C.  Babbace.) 
"  In  the  countless  millions  of  our  cacc  that  have  lived  since  the 
creation  of  the  world,  it  may  be  safeiy  asserted  that  no  two  have 
been  exactly  alike  in  person,  intellect,  or  moral  nature — none 
so  similar  that,  placed  side  by  side,  no  mark  of  distinction 
could  have  been  detected." — {Brilish  Quarteriy  Review,)  "  Men 
are  in  much  alike,  but  each  individual  differs  in  some  respects 
from  any  other  individual  that  now  exists,  or  it  may  be  confi- 
dently assumed  ever  has  existed  or  ever  will  exist." — (Dr. 
Mauds  LEV.) 

'  "Thi 

disease  ii  _ —  „—j  -^ —  —  — ,—  . 

questionably  lead  to  an  increasedestimateofthe  influence  of  this 
cause  on  all  the  conditions  of  individual  life." — (Sir  H.  Hol- 
land.) "  There  is  a  great  deal  more  ia  genealogies  than  ia 
generally  believed  at  present.    I  never  heard  tell  of  any  clever 
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chiefly  to  be  found  in  medical  works,  and  there  it  is 
mostly  considered  only  in  relation  to  the  transmission  of 
physical  quahties  and  certain  kinds  of  disease.^  But  the 
subject  is  one  of  much  wider  importance,  affecting 
mental  as  well  as  physical  qualities,  and  concerning  not 
only  Medicine,  but  also  Philosophy,  Theology,  Politics, 
and  Social  Science  generally.' 

man  that  came  out  of  an  entirely  stupid  people.  If  yon  look 
axound  the  families  of  your  acquaintance  you  will  see  such  cases 
in  all  directions.  I  know  that  it  has  heen  the  case  in  mine.  I 
can  trace  the  father,  the  sod,  and  the  grandson,  and  the  stamp 
ia  quite  distinctly  legible  upon  each  of  them."     (T.  Carj-yi-e.) 

'  "  That  children  inherit  the  outward  bodily  configuration 
ajid  manifest  peculiarities  of  one  or  other  of  their  parents  is 
well  known ;  and  that  they  likewise  derive  from  them  that  more 
hidden  weakness  of  certam  organs,  by  which  these  are  prone  to 
take  on  diseased  action,  is  proved  by  the  experience  of  ages."— 
{Cyelopadia  of  Practical  Medicine.)  "  That  remarkable  hereditary 
transmission  of  psychical  character,  which  presents  itself  under 
circumstances  that  entirely  forbid  our  attributing  it  to  any 
agencj-  that  can  operate  subsequently  to  birth  ....  it  would 
seem  impossible  to  account  for  on  any  other  hypothesis  than 
that  the  '  formative  capacity  of  the  germ  in  great  degree  deter- 
mines the  subsequent  development  of  the  brain,  as  of  other 
parts  of  the  body,  through  this  its  mode  of  activity." — (Dr. 
Carpenter.)  "  The  greater  exactness  of  modem  observation 
is  ever  placing  before  us  new  and  wonderful  instances,  in  which 
the  most  minute  peculiarities  or  defects  in  structure  and  func. 
tions,  are  transmitted  from  one  generation  to  another.  Scarcely 
is  there  an  organ  or  texture  in  the  body  which  does  not  afford 
its  particular  proof  of  these  variations  so  transmissible." — (Sir 
H.  Holland.)  "Ineach  period  of  hfe  theoifspring  resembles  the 
parents  at  the  corresponding  periods  of  their  hfe ; "  in  other  words 
"each  germ  derives  from  its  parents  such  material  properties 
that  being  placed  in  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  operation 
of  the  vital  forces  it  will  imitate  in  all  the  phases  of  the  life 
of  each  of  its  parts,  the  changes  through  which  the  corre- 
sponding parts  have  passed  in  the  parents." — (Sir  Jas.  Paget.) 

•  "The  facts  of  the  transmission  of  acquired  physical  or 
mental  qualities  to  the  offspring,  present  very  interestmg 
psychological  phases  in  the  progressive  transformation  and 
development  of  a  people."— (Dr.  Waltz.)  A  mysterious  dis- 
pensation of  Providence  "  ordains  that  not  only  bodily  taints 
Aad  iuiinnities,  but  even  moral  dispositions  and  tendencies 
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However  it  is  to  be  accounted  for,  or  however  many 
or  striking  the  anomalies  that  may  sometimes  seem  to 
arise,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  intellectual  I 
and  moral,  as  well  as  physical  qualities,  are  thus  trans-  i 
mitted  from  parents  to  children,  and  have  a  tendency  to  I 
become  hereditary.^     This  principle  of  hereditary  trans-  1 

should  in  many  instances  descend  from  father  to  son."^Dea 
Ma-nsel.)  There  are  children  who  "  though  bom  in  good  circum- 
stances of  life,  and  having  every  advantage  of  education,  can- 
not by  any  care  or  training  be  made  to  learn  and  behave 
like  other  children.  ...  "  They  are  inherently  vicious,  and 
Bteal  and  he  with  a  skill  that  it  is  hard  to  believe  could  ever 
have  been  acquired — are  in  fact  instinctive  thieves  and  liars; 
everything  that  their  vicious  nature  procnpts  them  to  desire,  is 
for  them  right,  and  they  exhibit  a  remarkable  cunning  in  gratify- 
ing their  evil  propensities.  They  are  the  hopeless  pupils  of  any 
master  who  has  anything  to  do  with  them,  and  are  sure  to  be 
expelled  firotn  any  school  to  which  they  may  be  sent." — (Dr. 
Maudslby.)  "  In  numberless  cases  the  most  distressing  infirmi- 
ties and  the  most  torturing  diseases,  rendering  the  whole  life 
one  locg  paroxysm  of  misery,  are  hereditary." — (Henry  RocersO 
"There  are  entails  of  moral  wealth  and  virtue  too  as  a  patri- 
mony."—{Vi  net.)  "It  goes  for  a  great  deal — the  hereditary 
principle— in  government  as  in  other  things."— (T.  Carlyle.) 

1  "  Every  part  of  the  constitution,  physical,  mental,  and  moral, 
of  each  of  the  parents,  is  found  to  i]e  related  to  the  constitution 
of  the  child — related  not  separately,  but  bleuded  in  proportions 
which  are  dependent  on  conditions  and  determined  by  laws  of 
definite  and  exquisite  operation,  .  . .  That  the  physical  constitu- 
tion of  the  child  is,  to  a  great  extent,  a  transmitted  constitution, 
is  too  obvious  to  need  remark. .  . ,  That  moral  tendencies  are 
transmitted  is  a  doctrine  which  has  been  receiving  confirmation 
daily,  since  the  birth  of  the  iirst  transgression." — (Dr.  Harris.) 
"  Hereditary  transmission  applies  to  psychical  peculiarities  as 
well  as  to  physical  peculiarities." — (H.  Spencer.)  "  The  powers 
of  observation,  memory,  judgment,  imagination,  the  fancy  and 
all  that  belongs  to  what  is  usually  called  genius,  the  emotions, 
passions,  desires,  and  appetites,  as  inborn  mental  qualities  of 
the  offspring,  are  liable  to  be  influenced  by  the  pareots," — (Dr. 
Ai,i,EN  Thomson.)  "  Since  parents  play  so  prominent  a  part  in 
the  history  of  the  creation  of  the  child's  body,  one  can  with, 
difficulty  refrain  from  the  question,  how  much  they  contribute  tc 
the  theogony  (divine  generation)  of  the  child's  spirit  ? . . ,  Not 
only  does  the  bodily  life  of  the  parents  cradle  the  bodies  of  the 
future,  but  also  their  spiritual  life  its  spirit." — (J.  P.  Richter.)  j 
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mission  is  well  understood  and  acted  upon  in  the  case  of 
the  lower  animals,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
holds  equally  true  in  regard  to  man.  although  there  are 
more  elements  to  be  taken  into  account,  and  circum- 
stances are  not  so  favourable  for  observation.^     It  is 

"  There  are  faces  which  nature  charges  with  a  meaning  and 
pathos  not  beloDging  to  the  single  human  soul  which  flutters 
beneath  them,  but  speaking  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  foregone 
generations  ....  just  as  a  natural  language  may  be  instisct  with 
poetry  unfelt  by  the  lipa  that  use  it." — (Geohoe  Eliot.)  "We 
may  not  know  how  the  taint  travels,  what  keeps  certain  aspects 
of  it  inactive  and  inoperative  for  generations,  or  what  determines 
its  random  reappearance  after  the  lapse  of  years,  but  the  trans- 
mission of  the  physical  and  psychical  features  even  of  remote 
ancestors,  by  means  of  descendants  who  have  not  the  least  like- 
ness to  them,  is  weU  known. .  .  .  The  mental  peculiarities  and 
even  the  moral  tastes  of  three  or  four  ancestors,  may,  after 
having  been  long  in  abeyance,  be  again  realised,  and  form  a 
highly  complex  iadividuahty," — (Dr.  Dons.) 

^  "  Hereditary  transmission,  displayed  alike  in  all  the  plants 
we  cultivate,  in  all  the  animals  we  breed,  and  in  the  human 
race,  applies  not  only  to  physical  but  to  psychical  peculiarities." 
— (H.  Spencer.)  "  No  breeder  doubts  how  strong  Is  the  ten- 
dency to  inheritance;  that  Uke  produces  Uke  is  his  fundamental 
belief;  doubts  have  been  thrown  on  this  principle  only  by 
theoretical  writers." — (Chas.  Darwin.)  "The  transmission  of 
physical  and  mental  qualities  has  been  specially  observed  in 
domestic  animals."— (Dr.  Waitz.)  "  In  the  human  species 
hereditary  influences  are  manifested  in  a  number  of  forms  .... 
and  in  animals,  among  which  fewer  external  circumstances  act 
upon  individuals  producing  irregularities  in  this  repetition  of  the 
same  forms  and  qualities,  the  tendency  of  the  young  to  resemble 
the  authors  of  their  existence  is  still  more  evident." — (Dr. 
Cabpehter.)  "The  hereditary  transmission  of  physical  and 
moral  (juahties  so  well  understood  and  famiharly  acted  on  in  the 
domestic  animals,  is  equaUy  true  of  man.  A  superior  breed  of 
human  beings  could  only  be  produced  by  selections  and  exclu- 
eions  similar  to  those  so  successfully  employed  in  rearing  our 
most  valuable  animals.  .  .  .  If  men,  in  the  affair  of  marriage,  were 
as  much  under  control  as  some  animals,  an  absolute  ruler  might 
accomplish,  in  bis  dominions,  almost  any  idea  of  the  human 
form." — (Dr.  Lawkence.)  Mr.  F.  Galton,  in  his  work  on 
Hereditary  Genius,  says,  "  I  purpose  to  show  in  this  book  that  a 
man's  natural  abihties  are  derived  by  inheritance,  underexactly 
the  $amG  limitations  as  are  the  form  and  physical  features  of  the 
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seldom  that  we  find  both  parents  distinguished  for  the 
same  qualities,  and  the  principles  on  which  a  child  takes 
certain  qualities  from  one  parent  rather  than  the  other, 
or  on  which  those  of  both  parents  are  combined,  are  as   j 
yet  but  little  known  or  understood.^     The  fact,  however, 

whole  organic  world;"  and  he  expresses  his  belief  that  "it 
would  be  quite  practicable  to  produce  a  highly  gifted  race  of 
men  by  judicious  marriages  during  several  consecutive  genera- 
tions." 

'  "  Sometimes  the  father's  form  and  lineaments  seem  to  pre- 
dominate, sometimes  the  mother's,  and  sometimes  there  is  a 
variety  produced  unlike  either  of  the  parents,  but,  by  what  prin- 
ciples these  proportions  and  modifications  are  regulated,  it  is 
impassible  to  ascertain,  Tbe  transmission  of  mental  quali- 
ties is  not  perhaps  equally  apparent,  but  it  is  equally  capricious."' 
— (S.  Bailey.")  "Though  father  and  mother  transmit  their 
organisations  they  do  so  in  unequal  degrees.  The  more  potent 
predominates.  We  sometimes  find  atavism,  or  cliildren  beariog  a 
resemblance  to  their  grandfather  or  grandmother.  The  qualities 
transmitted  to  the  father  may  be  masked  by  the  presence  of 
some  antagonistic  or  controlling  influence  which  does  not  exist 
in  the  mother,  or  it  may  be  dormant  in  the  father  till  meeting 
in  the  mother  with  favouriug  or  reviving  circumstances." — 
( Wtstmimtcr  Review.)  "  Tbe  influence  of  one  of  the  two  parents 
may  destroy  that  of  the  other,  and  consequently  the  apparent 
exception  to  the  laws  of  heredity  on  the  contrary  confirms  that 
law,'' — (G.  H.  Lewes.)  '■  Whenever  we  observe  inconatance  in 
the  transmission  the  secret  is  that  only  one  parent  had  the 
qualities."- — (Ditto.)  "  It  is  a  small  matter  for  anyone  to  have 
had  a  clever  father  if  he  has  had  a  foolish  mother." — (Dr. 
Mauuslev.)  "The  common  remarks  on  the  degrees  of  likeness 
to  father  and  mother  respectively  embody  a  philosophy  which 
requires  to  be  carried  still  further.  Persons  who  are  descended 
from  parents  whose  tempers  and  personalities  widely  differ,  will 
usually  display  the  one  or  the  other,  on  finding  themselves  in 
circumstances  fitted  to  bring  out  either  speciality." — (E.  White.) 
"  The  instances  which  may  be  cited  of  dull  children  being  the 
offspring  of  parents  both  of  whom  have  been  remarkable  tor 
quickness  of  intellect,  presents  no  greater  difficulty  than  analo- 
gous instances  with  regard  to  corporeal  qualities.  It  is  as  easily 
conceivable  that  two  peculiar  constitutions  which  separately 
occasioned,  or  were  attended  by,  intellectnal  quickness  may  pro- 
duce the  reverse  in  tbe  offspring,  as  that  a  fair  child  may  bo 
horn  of  parents  both  of  whom  have  dark  complexions." — (S. 
Baii-ev.)    "  If  two  parents  produce  a  child  which  is  unlike  them 
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is  undoubted  that  children,  in  some  mysterious — but  not, 
on  that  account,  less  fixed  or  determined — way  partake 
of  the  character,  habits,  and  tendencies  of  their  parents.' 
These  are  necessarily  owing,  in  great  measure,  to  the 
education  which  they  have  received,  and  are  thus  not 
only  imparted  to  their  children  by  teaching  and  example, 
but  transmitted  to  them  by  the  process  of  generation.^ 

In  this  way,  each  generation  is  not  only  educated  and 
trained  by  that  which  preceded  it,  but  has,  as  it  were, 

both,  this  child  is  not  an  accident ;  the  unlikeness  consists  in  a 
new  combination  of  old  elements." — {WaXminster  RcMiew^ 

'  "  We  observe  children  inheriting  not  only  the  general  form 
and  appearance  of  their  parents,  but  also  their  mental  and  moral 
constitution — not  only  in  their  original  and  essential  characters, 
but  even  in  those  acquired  habits  of  life,  ofintellect,  of  virtue,  or 
of  vice,  forwhich  they  Lave  been  remarkable." — [Bnthh  Quarterly 
RevUw,)  "  As  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognise  the  influence  of 
habit  ....  in  establishing  a  condition  of  the  nervous  apparatus 
which  leads  to  the  automatic  performance  of  such  acts,  it  is  con- 
formable to  all  physiological  probabihty  that  a  tendeacy  tothem 
should  be  hereditarily  transmitted." —  (Dr.  Carpenter.)  "  While 
the  modified  bodiiy  structure  produced  by  new  habits  of  life  is 
bequeathed  to  future  generations,  the  modified  nervous  tenden- 
cies produced  by  such  new  habits  of  life  are  also  bequeathed ; 
and  if  the  new  habits  of  life  become  permanent,  the  tendencies 
become  permanent." — (H.  Spencer.)  "  Power  which  has  been 
laboriously  acquired  aad  stored  up  as  statical  in  one  generation 
....  becomes  the  inborn  faculty  of  the  next."- — (Dr.  Maudsley.) 

•  "  Biology  teaches  us  that  the  sensible  organism  inherits  cer- 
tain dispositions  from  its  parents  as  it  inherits  their  structure, 
so  that  we  may  say  that  the  individual  summarises  the  experi- 
ence of  the  race." — (M.  Ribot.)  "The  organism  is  an  evolu- 
tion bringing  with  it  in  its  structure  evolved  modes  of  action 
inherited  from  ancestors.  . . .  All  sensations,  perceptions,  emo- 
tions, volitions,  are  partly  connate,  partly  acquired ;  partly  the 
evolved  products  of  the  accumulated  experiences  of  ancestors, 
and  partly  of  the  accumulated  experiences  of  the  individual, 
when  each  of  these  liai-e  left  residua  in  the  modifications  of  the 
structure.  .  .  -  How  much  of  anyone's  mental  manifestation  is 
due  to  ancestral  feelings  registered  in  the  modified  structure  in- 
herited, and  how  much  is  due  to  the  individual  feelings  aod  their 
modi6cations,  acquired  through  the  direct  relation  of  the  organ- 
ism to  its  stimuli,  cannot  be  accurately  determined," — (G.  H. 
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incorporated  in  its  very  nature  the  training  and  culture 
of  that  and  many  preceding  generations;  and  each  in- 
dividual character  is,  in  a  measure,  the  result  of  the 
education  of  a  long  line  of  ancestors,'  Were  it  not  so, 
the  fact  of  a  man  being  of  noble  descent  or  of  gentle 
blood  would  mean  nothing  ;  it  can  only  mean  that  such 
descent  or  such  blood  is  expected  to  carry  along  with  it 
some  degree  of  the  culture,  the  talents,  the  worth  of  the 
founders  of  the  family.*   It  is  on  the  same  principle  that, 

'  "  In  addition  to  the  influence  of  parents,  it  must  be 
understood  tbat  they  themselves  embodied  the  result  of  many 
marriages  and  successions.  Hence  each  ma.n  is  a.  complex  being 
whose  analysis  is  possible  only  to  the  Omniscient."  —  (E. 
White.)  "All  knowledge  comes  from  experience, — not  from 
that  of  the  individual,  except  to  a  comparatively  small  extent, 
but  rather  from  that  of  the  race.  This  iu  the  mam  is  trans- 
mitted by  the  inheritance  of  the  ancestral  type  of  nervous 
mechanism,  which  in  preceding  countless  generations  has  been 
slowly  attuned  to  certain  modes  of  action,  and  needs  only  the 
incidence  of  certain  impressions  to  set  it  going."— (Dr.  Bastian.) 
"  Thougb  it  is  manifest  that  reflex  and  instinctive  sequencCB 
are  not  determined  by  the  experiences  of  the  igdividuaf  organ- 
ism, yet  there  stili  remains  the  hypothesis  that  they  are  deter- 
mined by  the  experiences  of  the  race  of  organisms  forming  its 
ancestry.  ...  I  hold  that  these  pre -est  abUshed  internal  relations 
(answering  to  relations  in  the  environment),  thougb  independent 
of  the  experiences  of  the  individual,  are  not  independent  of 
^^-  experiences  in  general,  but  that  they  have  been  established  by 

^^^L  the   accumulated   experiences    of   preceding    organisms." — (H.. 

^^^H         Spencer.) 

^^^H  "  "In  our  birth  we  not  only  begin  to  breathe  and  circulate 

^^^^^  blood,  but  it  is  a  question  highly  significant,  whose  blood  it  may 
^^^^B  be.  For  in  this  we  have  whole  rivers  of  pre -dispositions  good  or 
^^^^H  bad  set  running  in  us,  as  much  more  powerful  to  shape  ouc 
^^^^^  future  than  all  tuitional  and  regulative  influences  that  can  come 
^^^^^r  after,  as  they  are  earlier  in  their  beginning,  deeper  in  their 
^^^^  insertion,  and  more  constant  in  their  operation." — (Dr.  BnsH- 
r  NELL,)      "  Gentlemen.  ...     Its   primal,   Uteral   and   perpetual 

I  meaning  is 'a  man  of  pure  race' — well  bred  in  the  sense  that  a 

I  horse  or  dog  is  well  bred." — Kace  is  "  precisely  of  as  much  oon- 

I  Bequence  io  man  as  it  is  in  any  other  animal. ' — (John  Ruskin.) 

I  "The  phrases  ...  .  he  is  of  a  rising  family,  of  a  pious  family, 

I  o'        ■   ■      ■    ■    '    -■■  ... 
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of  a   talented  family  ....  as   tbey  recognise  an   observatioul 
long  held  as  granted  truth,  and  bound  up  with  the  wisdom  dim 
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when  we  find  a  person  pre-eminently  distinguished  for 
certain  moral  or  intellectual  qualities,  we  commonly 
look  for  the  like  characteristics  in  one  or  other  of  the 
parents — usually  the  mother.^  Thus  it  is  that  we  con- 
stantly find  families  distinguished  for  certain  mental  as 
well  as  physical  resemblances,  and  the  like  holds  true 
of  nations.^ 

Every  nation    has    certain   peculiarities   of  its   own 

ages,  convey  to  the  individual  mind  meaning  ....  which  oft- 
times  directs  it  in  conducting  the  affairs  or  farming  the  alliances 
o£  life."— (i4no«.)  "  The  principle  of  the  improvement  of  the 
character  of  races  by  the  transmisaion  of  hereditary  qualities 
has  not  escaped  the  observation  of  the  legislators  of  the  ancient 
people.  By  the  divine  law  of  Moses  the  Israelites  were  enjoined 
to  preserve  the  purity  of  their  blood,  and  there  was  no  higher 
crime  than  that  of  forming  alliances  with  the  idolatrous  nations 
Eurrounding  them." — (Sir  H.  Davv.)  "  In  consulting 'Coliins's 
Peerage,'"  says  Mr.  Carlyle,  "1  began  gradually  to  perceive 
this  immense  fact  .  ,  .  .  that  the  kings  of  England  all  the  way 
from  the  Norroan  Conquest  down  to  the  times  of  Charles  I.  had 
actually,  in  a  good  degree  so  far  as  they  knew,  been  in  the  habit 
of  appointing  as  peers  those  who  deserved  to  be  appointed.  In 
general  1  perceived  those  peers  of  theirs  were  ail  loyal  men  of  a 
sort,  with  minds  full  of  justice,  valour,  and  humanity,  and  all 
kinds  of  qiialities  that  men  ought  to  have  who  rule  over  others. 
And  in  their  genealogy,  the  kind  of  sons  and  descendants  they 
bad,  this  also  was  remarkable."  "  Of  classes  known  to  me  in 
England,  the  aristocracy  {with  its  perfection  of  human  politeness, 
its  continual  grace  of  bearing,  and  of  acting,  sledfast  '  honour,' 
light  address,  and  cheery  stoicism),  if  you  see  well  into  it,  is 
actually  yet  the  best  of  English  classes." — (Ditto.)  "  Son  of 
Creon,  how  true  is  the  observation  that  noble  children  spring 
from  noble  fathers ;  and  that  the  children  of  the  bad  are  like 
in  nature  to  their  parents," — (Euripides.) 

*  "While  talent  is  often  notoriously  hereditary  in  the  male 
line,  it  has  often  been  observed  of  individuals  that  have  risen 
to  distinction  among  their  fellow  men,  either  hy  their  power  of 
intellect  or  force  of  character,  that  they  have  owed  their  pre- 
eminence to  their  mother." — {Anon.) 

'  "  Innumerable  instances  of  the  tendency  of  the  child  to 
resemble  the  parents  are  well  known  and  authenticated.  The 
thick  upper  lip  has  been  in  the  Austrian  family  for  centuries ; 
a  nose,  as  Washington  Irvmg  pleasantly  observes,  may  be  found 
to  repeat  itself  through  a  whole  long  gallery  of  family  pictures; 
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which  distinguish  it  from  all  others,  and  which  are  trans-  I 
mittcd  from  generation  to  generation,  constituting  what  1 
is  commonly  known  as  "national character."'  Children 
of  one  race  or  nation,  taken  at  birth  and  brought  i  _ 
under  the  teaching  and  influence  of  another,  would  still 
retain  characteristics,  mental  as  well  as  physical,  of  the 
ori(;inal  stock,  which  might  not  be  entirely  obliterated 
for  several  generations.''  Hence  the  difficulty,  if  not  the 
impossibility,  of  grafting  a  certain  state  of  civilizatioaj 

•ix-Rn eared  families  have  been  known  to  preserve  their  distinctiva^ 
mark  Tor  several  generations." — (Dr.  Lord.)    "  The  history  rf  ■ 
artiBtB,  scholars,  and  of  reigning  houses,  shows  that  great  mental 
power,  energy,  and  a  capacity  for  mental  development  continues 
in  the   same  family  sometimes  for  several  generations;   while 
others  exhibit  just  the  contrary,  which  is  proved  by  the  histories 
of  families  in  common  life." — (Dr.  Wait/.)     "  Men  of  diSere   ' 
natioDB  differ,  moreover,  from  one  another  as  much  morally  a 
phynicfllly  as  they  do  mentally."— (G.  Hakhis.)      "The  Frend 
chnd  ^rowa  into  a  Frenchman  even  when  broug' 
•IrangerB.''— (,4noii.) 

'  "  Each  separate  nation  appears  to  possess  a  character  as 
marked  and  independent  as  that  which  belongs  to  particular  io- 
dividuats.    And  as  in  the  case  of  individuals  so  in  that  of  states 
— the  course  of  conduct  that  is  generally  pursued  by  them  «ill 
bo  for  the  most  part  in  strict  accordance  with  that  character.'' — 
(G.  Hakris.)    "  Aa  regards  the  manifestations  of  national  cha- 
racter,  the    courage,    the   generosity,   the    independence,    the 
^^_         ajMril,  the  ingenuity,  and,  I  must  add,  the  superstition  too, 
^^^^L         which  were  displayed  fay  our  rude  forefathers,  may  have  consti- 
^^^^1        tuted  the  germ  of  the  nobler,  or,  rather,  more  perfect  qualitiea 
^^^^H        of  the  same  kind,  which  this  day  characterise  the  inhabitants  of  I 
^^^^H       thifi  country.    The  same  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise,  whidt  I 
^^^^^B        animates   us  now,  was  also  a  marked  feature   in   the  ancient   ' 
^^^^H       Britons;  and  the  habit  of  travelling  about  and  of  wandering 
^^^^^B        abroad  to  explore  new  countries,  for  which  Englishmen  are  so    i 
^^^^f        remarkable,  we  may  have  derived  from  the  predatory  Saxons 
^^^^^  and  Danes,  whose  hlood  was  mingled  with  that  of  the  primitive 

r  people  of  this  country."—  (Ditto.) 

I  '  "  Where  children  are  very  early  transplanted  from   among 

I  one  people  or  race  intoanother  of  an  entirely  different  character, 

I  we  find  that  during  the  earHer  period,  when  the  general  cha- 

I  racters  of  humanity  are  evolving  themselves,  when  the  observing 

I  powers  are  most  active,  and  the  mental  development  is  chiefly 

L  sustained  by  the  direct  assimilation  of  the  pabulum  they  afford,  the 

1^ 
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upon  a  people  not  ripe  or  prepared  for  it.^  The  laws  and 
institutions  that  are  suited  for  one  people  may  be  quite 
unsuitable  for  another,  which  is  not  in  the  same  state  of 
advancement,  or  has  not  undergone  the  same  process  of 
training,^    The  people  and  their  institutions  must,  in  a 

diild  of  one  race  readily  adapts  itself  to  the  habits  of  another; 
and,  as  a  general  rule,  the  children  of  the  less  civilized  races 
show  remarkable  quickness  of  perception,  which  sometimes 
engenders  the  belief  that  their  capacity  is  not  below  our  own. 
But  their  intellectual  development  very  commonly  stops  at  a 
point  which  leaves  them  '  great  children '  all  their  lives ;  and  the 
special  characters  of  the  type  then  begin  to  manifest  themselves 
unmistakeably.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  when  the  ancestral 
habits  have  been  nomadic;  the  craving  for  a  return  to  them 
being  often  so  strong  as  to  render  the  restraints  of  a  settled  life 
irksome,  or  even  insupportable.  "^ — (Ur.  Carpenter.)  "As  the 
child  of  the  civilized  man  instinctivelj"  adopts  the  habits  of  his 
parents,  so  does  the  child  of  the  uncivilized,  which  is,  moreover, 
with  difficulty  civilized,  and  always  retains  a  tendency  to  return 
to  the  mode  of  life  of  the  parents."— (Dr.  Wait/.)  "Setting 
aside  his  physical  condition,  and  the  influence  of  another  climate 
on  his  health,  would  the  infant  bom  of  Esquimaux  parents,  living 
in  huts  of  snow  in  the  dreary  regions  of  the  north,  be  equally 
fitted  with  the  negro  to  assume  the  hahifs  and  mode  of  life  of 
those  whose  ancestors  have  resided,  during  many  successive 
generations,  under  a  tropical  sue,  amid  the  Uixuriael  vegetation 
of  a  tropical  climate  ?  or  would  the  infant  negro  be  fitted  to 
undertake  the  life  of  the  Esquimaux  ?■' — (Sir  B.  BRontE,) 

'  "  Civilization  can  only  be  gradually  advanced ;  and  all  that 
the  Czar  Peter  could  accomplish  was  to  produce  an  outward 
semblance  of  it  in  his  capital,  while  the  masses  of  the  large 
population  of  his  empire  remained  as  barbarous  as  they  were 
before  he  attempted  to  force  civilization  on  them."— (Sir  B. 
Brodie.) 

*  •'  1  have  studied  history  too  long  for  faith  in  laws  when  men 
have  not  been  prepared  to  receive  them."  —  (Michelet.) 
"  Human  nature,  though  indefinitely  modifiable,  can  be  modi- 
fied but  very  slowly ;  and  all  laws,  and  institutions,  and  appli- 
ances, which  count  on  getting  from  it,  within  a  short  time, much 

better  results  will  inevitably  fail The   inteileclual  and 

emotional  natures  required  for  high  civilization,  are  not  to  be 
obtained  by  thrusting,  on  the  completely  uncivilized,  the  needful 
activities  and  restraints,  in  unqualified  forms;  gradual  decay 
and  death  rather  than  adaptation  would  result." — (H.  Spencer.) 
"Ttat  government,  however  well-intentioned,  would  only  injure 
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measure,  grow  or  be  built  up  together,  the  one  graduallia 
suiting  or  adapting  itself  to  the  other.^     Thus  it  ' 
at  once,  but  only  after   a  long  process   of  growth  < 


a  nation,  which  should  pass  measures  and  enact  statutes  fof 
which  the  people  were  unprepared." — (J.  A.  Langford.)  "A 
great  advance  can  never  be  supe  rim  posed  upon  a  people  mira- 
culously ;  in  order  to  be  permanent  it  must  be  a  natural  evolu- 
tion from  pre-existing  events, — roust  grow  out  of  them."— (Dr. 
Maudsi.£Y.)  "Many  changes  in  themselves  beneficial  become 
injurious  simply  from  the  manner  in  which  they  are  carried  out, 
as  being  too  sudden,  or  done  at  an  inapt  time,  or  in  an  unskilful 
way." — (G,  Harris.)  "  Nations  become  adapted  to  the  peculiar 
modes  of  government  under  which  their  ancestors  have  lived  ji] 
and  experience  has  shou'ii  that  it  is  equally  dangerous  suddenl' 
to  change  a  despotism  for  a.  free  government,  or  the  latter  for 
despotism."— (Sir  B.  Brodie.)  "  Despotism  may  often  fuitbi 
the  advance  of  a  nation,  and  a  good  dictatorship  may  be  a  very" 
excellent  thing." — (Dr.  Arnold.)  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor,  speaking 
of  infirm  and  infantile  races — barbarous,  sluggish,  or  debased, 
says  that  they  "  have  much  to  learn,  and  many  arduous  achieve- 
ments to  accomplish,  before  the  enjoyment  of  political  rights  can 
in  any  way  be  possible  for  them."  "  Until  these  lessons  have 
been  learned,  and  until  that  discipline  has  had  its  course,  sncb 
nations,  afar  oS  at  near,  must  consent  to  be  governed  as  they 
may  for  their  good  ;  and  perhaps  the  more  such  despotisms  are 
cast  in  iron  and  are  framed  in  brass,  so  much  the  better  will  it 
be  for  the  enslaved  and  prostrate  people."  "  We  ought  then  in 
the  government  of  a  weO-ordered  state  or  commonwealth  to 
imitate  and  follow  the  great  God  of  nature,  who  in  all  things 
proceedeth  easily  and  by  little  and  little."— (Bodinus.)  "Time 
is  the  greatest  innovator ;  shall  wc  not  then  imitate  time  which 
imiovates  so  silently  as  to  mock  the  sense  ?  " — (Bacon.) 

'  "  All  questions  of  political  institutions  are  relative,  not 
absolute,  and  different  stages  of  human  progress  not  only  will 
have,  but  ought  to  have,  different  institutions," — (J.  S.  Mill.) 
"  For  every  society,  and  for  each  stage  in  its  evolution  there  is 
an  appropriate  mode  of  feeling  and  thinking;  and  no  mode  of 
feeling  and  thinking  not  adapted  to  its  degree  of  evolution,  and 
to  its  surroundings  can  he  permanently  estabUshed."  —  {H. 
Spencer.)  "The  social  organism  has  its  laws  of  development 
and  growth  like  the  human  organism,  and  a  form  of  government 
must  grow  out  of  the  national  tendencies  and  ideas ;  it  cannot 
be  given  to  it" — {Anon.\  "No  government  is  good  for  which 
those  who  are  to  live  under  it  are  unprepared." — (SirB.  Brodie,) 
"  Forms  of  government  are  valuable  only  where  they  are  pro- 


training,  continued  through  generations,  that  any  natiun 
has  become  truly  great.^  In  some  cases  the  growth 
may  have  been  so  gradual  or  secret  as  to  have  escaped 
observation,  but  not  the  less  must  it  have  been  present." 
Wherever  we  find  any  sudden  and  marlced  progress,  if 
we  examine  minutely  we  shall  find  that  there  has  been 
a  gradual  preparation  for  it  going  on,^     Not  more  cer- 

dncta  of  national  character Wherever  the  arrange ments, 

suddenly  established  by  revolution,  or  pushed  too  far  by  reform- 
ing changes  are  of  a  higher  type  than  the  national  character 
demands,  there  is  always  a  lapse  proportionate  to  the  incon- 
gruity."— ^(H.  Spencer.)  "Those  constitutional  forms  only  are 
efficient,  which  have  grown  natiu-ally  out  of  character,  and  in 
the  absence  of  lit  character,  forms  artilicially  obtained  will  be 
inoperative." — (Ditto.)  "All  political  truth  he  (Comte)  dceras 
as  strictly  relative,  implying  as  its  correlative  a  given  state  or 
condition  of  society.  This  conviction  is  now  common  to  him 
with  all  thinkers  who  are  on  a  level  with  the  age."—  [J.  S.  Mili..) 

*  "  History  gives  us  ao  instance  of  an  extemporaneous  civi- 
lization. ■  .  .  A  high  civilization  must  he  the  product  of  ages, 
and  the  habitude  of  centuries  ;  it  must  have  been  so  abraded 
in  the  passage  of  a  multitude  of  years,  as  that  the  ribs  of  the 
mould  wherein  it  was  cast  were  long  ago  rubbed  off  from  its 
surface,  and  are  now  quite  worn  away.  The  civilization  of  a 
people  must  have  come  to  it,  like  its  language,  from  a  remote 
aad^ almost  forgotten  age;  or.  Say,  like  its  alluvial  soi!,  ttie 
deposit  of  uncounted  eras."—  (Isaac  Taylor.) 

*  "There  is  a  silent,  unobtrusive  preparatory  process  which 
precedes  the  coming  greatness  of  a  nation." — {Anon.)  "A  great 
idea  thrown  out  by  a  mind  in  advance  of  its  age  takes  root  and 
germinates  in  secret ;  shapes  the  unconscious  thought  of  a  few 
individuals  of  the  next  generation ;  is  by  them  diffused  still  more 
widely ;  and  thus  silently  matures  itself  in  the  womb  of  time, 
until  it  comes  forth  Uke  Minerva  in  full  panoply  of  power." — 
(Dr.  Carpenter.) 

*  "There  Is,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  undercurrent,  not  of  actually 
formed  opinion,  but  of  tendency  to  the  formation  of  opinions  in 
certain  directions,  which  bursts  up  every  now  and  then  to  the 
sarface,  exhibiting  a  latent  preparedness  in  the  public  mind  to 
look  at  great  questions  in  a  new  point  of  view,  which  leads  to 
most  striking  results  when  adequately  guided.  '  That  the  hour 
is  come  and  the  man '  is  what  history  continually  reproduces ; 
oeitheT  can  do  anything  effectually  without  the  other." — (Dr. 
Cabpenter.) 
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tainly  does  the  farmer  prepare  his  ground  for  the  seed 
which  he  is  about  to  cast  into  it,  than  is  humanity  pre- 
pared beforehand  for  the  seeds  of  progress  which  are  I 
from  time  to  time  presented  to  it.^  In  every  great  dis- 
covery there  is  always  the  apt  time  as  well  as  the  proper  ' 
agent ;  and  hence  it  is  that  we  sometimes  find  the  same 
discovery  made  by  different  individuals  about  the  same 
time,  quite  unknown  to  each  other.^ 

In  this  principle  of  the  hereditary  transmission   of  j 
qualities  we  have  a  most   valuable   provision   for  the  i 
gradual  and  permanent  improvement  of  the  race — a  con- 
servative power,  by  which  the  acquirements  of  one  gene- 
ration, or  of  one  individual,  are  not  lost,  but  are  preserved 
and  transmitted  to  their  posterity,"    As  in  the  physical 

•  "  The  intuitions  of  individual  genius  are  but  specially  ex- 
alted forms  of  endowments,  which  are  the  general  property  of 
the  race  at  the  time,  and  which  have  come  to  be  so  in  virtue 
of  its  whole  previous  culture." — (Dr.  Carpenter.)  "  A  great 
method  is  always  within  the  perception  of  many,  before  it  is 
within  the  grasp  of  one." — (Prof.  De  Morgan.) 

*  "  We  often  find  in  the  case  of  questions  to  the  solution  of 
which  the  development  of  science  points,  that  several  heads, 
quite  independent  of  each  other,  generate  exactly  the  same 
series  of  reflections." — (Helmholtz.)  "The  truth  is  in  the  air, 
and  the  most  impressionable  brain  will  announce  it  first,  but  all 
will  announce  it  a  few  minutes  later.''— (Emerson,) 

'  "We   seem  justified    by   the   whole   tendency  of    modem 
physiological  research,  in  the  belief  that,  alike  by  the  discipline 
that  we  exert  over  ourselves,  and  by  the  influence  we   exercise 
over  others,  will  every  effort  judiciously  directed  towards  the 
^^^^  improvement  of  one  psychical  nature  impress  itself  upon  our 

^^^^  physical  constitution;  and  that,  by  the  genetic  transmission  of 
^^^^K  such  modifications,  will  the  capacity  of  future  generations  for 
^^^^^  yet  higher  elevation  be  progressively  augmented." — (Dr.  Cak* 
^^^^H  FENTER.)  "The  individual  rightly  developing  in  his  generation, 
^^^^B  is  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  hereditary  action  ordaining  or  deter- 
^^^^1  mining  what  shall  be  pre-ordained  or  pre -determined  in  the 
^^^^H  original  nature  of  the  Individual  of  a  future  age."  —  (Dr. 
^^^^P  Maudsley.)  The  well-known  fact,  that  habits  once  organised 
^^^^  may  become  transmitted  to  descendants,  "  underlies  all  develop- 
P  ment.     The  voluntary  actions  become  involuntary,  the  involun- 

I  lary  become  automatic,  the  intelhgent  become  habitual,  and  the 

^  habitual  become  instinctive.    It    is  the  same  in  the  higher 
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H'd.  no  matter,  no  force  is  ever  lost,  so  in  the  moral 

no  virtue,  no  virtuous  deed  ever  dies.^  It  goes  on  pro- 
gressing and  extending  and  multiplying  down  to  the 
end  of  time.* 

Thus  the  good  or  evil  effects  of  education  terminate 
not  in  the  immediate  objects  of  it,  but  extend  and 
spread  in  an  ever-increasing  ratio  from  one  generation 
to  another.^  Did  the  errors  and  omissions  in  the  educa- 
tion of  one  generation  terminate  when  the  last  man  or 
woman  of  it  had  passed  away,  then  there  might  be  less 
cause  for  concern  on  the  subject ;  but  each  generation 
imparts  its  character  to  those  that  come  after  it,  and 
transmits  its  errors  and  shortcomings  to  succeeding 
generations.*     But  while  we  have  thus  ground  for  fear 

regions  of  intellect ;  the  slow  acquisitions  of  centuries  of  research 
become  condensed  into  axioms  whicb  are  intuitous." — (G.  H, 
Lewes.) 

'  '■  Nature  as  a  whole  possesses  a  store  of  matter  which  can. 
not  in  any  way  be  either  increased  or  diminished,"  and  "the 
quantity  of  force  in  oature  is  just  as  eternal  and  unalterable  as 
the  quantity  of  matter." — (Helmholtz.)  "  No  atom  of  matter 
in  the  material  universe  is  ever  destroyed  and  no  physical  force 
is  ever  lost,  and  in  hke  manner  every  siagle  effort  of  mind  is  a 
creation  which  caj)  uever  go  back  again  into  nonentity.  It  may 
slumber  in  the  depths  of  f orgetfulness  as  light  and  heat  slumber 
in  the  coal  seams,  but  there  it  is,  ready,  at  the  bidding  of  some 
appropriate  stimulus,  to  come  again  out  of  the  darkness  into  the 
light  of  consciousness,"— {J.  D.  Morell.) 

*  "No  man's  acts  die  utterly;  and  though  his  body  may 
resolve  into  dust  and  air,  his  good  or  his  bad  deeds  will  still  be 
bringing  forth  fruit  after  their  kind,  and  influencing  generations 
of  men  for  all  time  to  come." — (Dr.  Smiles. | 

*  "  There  is  something  solemn  and  awful  in  the  thought  that 
there  is  not  an  act  or  thought  in  the  life  of  a  human  being,  but 
carries  with  it  a  train  of  consequences,  the  end  of  which  we 
may  never  trace.  ,  .  .  The  good  deed  or  thought  will  live  even 
though  we  may  not  see  it  friictify,  but  so  will  the  bad  ;  and  no 
person  is  so  insignificant  as  to  be  sure  that  his  example  will  not 
do  good  on  the  one  hand  nor  evil  on  the  other." — (Dr.  Smiles.) 

*  "  The  man  dies  and  disappears  ;  but  his  thoughts  and  acts 
survive  and  leave  an  indehble  stamp  upon  his  race.  And  thus 
the  spirit  of  his  life  is  prolonged  and  perpetuated,  moulding  the 
thoughts  and  will,  and  thereby  contributing  to  form  the  character 
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and   caution,   we  have   much   more    matter    for  hope  \ 
and  encouragement  in  knowing  that  the  consequences 
of  a  right  education  will  go  on  increasing  and  spread- 
ing from  generation  to  generation  down  to  the  end  of 
time.' 

Thus  the  great  value  and  importance  of  education  as 
a  means  for  the  improvement  and  perfecting  of  the  race, 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  character,  habits,  and  tendencies 
that  are  formed  in  the  parents  are  transmitted  by  gene- 
ration to  their  offspring.^  In  this  we  have  the  a 
ance  that  as  men  are  better  educated  and  trained,  their  ^ 
children  will  set  out  in  life  better — with  better  natures, 
purer  instincts,  abler  faculties  ;  and  we  may  with  confi- 
dence look  forward  to  the  time  when,  in  a  highly  ad- 
vanced state  of  education,  all  that  is  good  and  true  in 
human  nature  will  be  brought  out  and  developed,  and  J 

of  the  future." — (Dr.  Smiles.)    "A  man  may  live  in  theworld'1 
long  after  he  is  dead  in  the  form  of  aD  active  baneful  influence 
which  shall  deprave  and  corrupt  successive  geuerations." — (T. 

'  "  Intemperance,  vindictive  passions,  unholy  propensities, 
proud,  selfish,  sullen  character  in  one  generation  tell  upon  the 
birth  qualities  of  the  next ;  and  self-discipline,  purity,  geniality 
of  humour,  nobleness  of  tone  and  principle,  a  contented  thank- 
ful spirit  count  for  something  one  feels  certain  in  determining 
the  hereditary  qualities  of  the  children  of  any  household." — 
(E.  White.) 

'  "  It  is  contended  that,  by  extending  education,  not  only 
knowledge  of  the  instructed  individuals  may  be  extended, 
even  the  natural  capacity  of  succeeding  generations." — ^Dr. 
'  Phitcharb.)  "  It  ie  when  we  regard  not  merely  the  accuma- 
lation  of  knowledge,  but  the  development  of  the  thinking  power 
of  the  race — the  '  universal  human  reason  ' — as  progressive,  that 
we  feel  the  strongest  call  to  exert  ourselves  to  foster  and  direct 
that  development.  For  every  man  who  leaves  behind  him  the 
expression  of  great  thoughts,  the  record  of  noble  deeds,  or  the 
creation  of  a  lofty  Imagination,  not  merely  helps  to  educate  each 
successive  generation  as  it  comes,  in  the  use  and  enjoyment  of 
them,  but  contributes  to  enlarge  its  capacity  for  such  use  an4 
enjoyment,  and  this  in  an  ever  increasing  degree.  What 
to  the  highest  exertion  of  our  powers  can  be  more  inspiring, 
more  disinterested  ?''—  {Dr.  Cahpenter.) 
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all  that  is  bad  and  false  rooted  out  and  destroyed — a 
time  when  children  will  no  longer  be  born  with  evil 
habits  and  inclinations,  as  at  present,  but  only  with  such 
as  are  right  and  good.  When  righteousness  and  truth 
come  to  prevail  on  the  earth,  as  they  will  undoubtedly 
yet  do,  those  qualities  will  not  merely  be  superinduced, 
as  at  present,  but  will  be  innate — a  part  of  man's  very 
nature^  This  will,  indeed,  be  the  crowning  victory  of 
education — this  is  the  prize  of  its  high  calHng  that 
ought  ever  to  be  kept  in  view.* 

Is  there  not  every  reason  to  believe  that,  in  the 
course  of  ages,  new  faculties  will  be  developed,  of  which 

•  "  The  general  impression  produced  both  by  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  Scriptures  seems  to  me  to  be  that  in  this  very  world 
wbich  has  been  made  desolate  by  the  crimes  of  men  and  by  the 
judgment  of  God,  truth  and  righteousnesa  are  to  win  a  second 
universal  victory ;— and  we  are  to  see  how  bright  and  blessed 
a  thing  man's  life  may  be  made,  before  this  mortal  puts  on 
immortality  and  this  corruption  incorruption."^(Dr.  Dale.) 
"This  picture  of  the  human  race,  freed  from  all  its  fetters  .... 
and  walking  with  firm  and  assm'ed  steps  in  the  way  of  truth,  of 
virtue,  and  of  happiness,  presents  to  the  philosopher  a  sight 
which  consoles  him  for  the  errors,  the  crimes,  the  injustice  with 
which  the  earth  is  yet  stained,  and  of  which  he  is  not  seldom 
the  victim." — (Condohckt.) 

*  *'  In  the  representation  of  that  glorious  period  usually  styled 
the  millennium,  when  religion  shall  universally  prevail,  it  is 
mentioned  as  a  conspicuous  feature  that  men  sh^l  run  to  and 
fro,  and  knowledge  shall  be  increased.  ...  It  will  be  a  period 
of  remarkable  illumination.  .  .  .  Every  useful  talent  will  be 
cultivated,  every  art  subservient  to  the  interests  of  man  will  be 
improved  and  perfected  ;  learning  will  amass  her  stores,  and 
genius  emit  her  splendour ;  but  the  former  will  be  displayed 
without  ostentation,  and  the  latter  will  shine  with  the  softened 
effulgence  of  humility  and  love." — (R.  Hali,.)  "When  the 
whole  earth  emancipated  icom  the  usurping  supremacy  of  the 
powers  of  darkness  shall  have  recovered  the  image  of  God's 
moral  perfections,  the  earth  shall  yield  her  increase,  man's  lord- 
ship over  the  material  universe  shall  be  restored  to  him.  ...  a 
nohler  literature,  a  diviner  art,  a  loftier  and  more  perfect  form  of 
national  life,  as  well  as  a  truer  worship  of  God,  and  a.  mure 
feithful  obedience  to  his  laws  shall  crown  and  blesa  the  final 
ages  of  human  history,"— (Dr.  Dale.) 


at  present,  perhaps,  we    can  form   little  conception 
There  can  be  no   doubt   that  some,  at   least,  of  our 
present  faculties  have   been   gradually  developed,   by- 
means  of  education,  from   a  very  rudimentary  state,*' 
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'  "The  Author  of  Nature  may  have  in  reserve,  to  be  opened 
up  to  us  at  proper  periods  of  time,  and  after  due  preparation 
.. .  .afargreater  improvement  oftbe  faculties  we  already  possess, 
Q  to  endow  us  with  new  faculties,  of  which  at  this  time  we 
have  no  idea,  for  penetrating  further  into  the  scheme  of  nature 
and  approaching  nearer  to  himself,  the  first  and  supreme 
cause." — (Prof.  Maclaurin,  said  in  reference  to  the  future  life  of 
man  in  the  next  world,  but  may,  in  our  opinion,  be  applicable  to 
(he  future  life  of  man  in  this  world.)  "  It  is  impossible  to  say 
what  would  be,  what  might  not  be  the  power  of  spiritual  discern- 
ment in  man,  if  it  were  carefully  cultivated  from  the  beginning. 
.  .  .  Warning  voices  rise  from  the  unfathomed  spiritual  depths 
of  the  eoul,  instinctive  shudderings  shake  its  spiritual  frame,  and 
moanings  may  be  beard  like  the  low  wailing  of  the  elements 
before  the  rushing  storm." — (Dr.  Cheever.) 

'  "  In  virtue  of  the  fundamental  impulse  of  its  being,  mankind 
struggles  at  first  blindly  towards  a  knowledge  of,  and  adaptation,  j 
to,  external  nature,  until  that,  which  has  been  insensibly  acquired  J 
through  generations,  becomes  aa  inborn  addition  to  the  power  of  1 
the   mind;  and  that   which   was  unconsciously  done  become*  l 
conscious  method." — (Dr.  Maudslek.)     "  No  physiologist  can  * 
deem  it  improbable  that  the  intuitions,  which  we  recognise  in 
our  own  mental  constitution,  have  been  thus  acquired  by  a 
process  of  gradual  development  in  the  race,  corresponding  to 
that  which  we  trace  by  observation  in  the   individual." — (Dr. 
Carpenter.)    "  By  tracing  the  gradual  genesis  of  some  of  those 
intellectual  ideas  which  we  now  accept  as  sell-evident,   such, 
for  example,  as  that  of  the  '  uniformity  of  nature,'  we  are  able 
to  recognise  them  as  the  expressions  of  certain  tendencies  which 
have  progressively  augmented  in  force  iu  successive  generations, 
and  now  manifest  themselves  as  mental  instincts  that  penetrate 

and  direct  our  ordinary  course  of  thought In  a  similar  light 

we  are  probably  to  rank  those  elementarynotions  of  truth,  beauty, 
and  right  which  present  themselves  to  our  consciousness  in  connec- 
tion with  certain  ideational  conditions,  respectively  adapted  to 
excite  them.  "^(Ditto.)  "The  belief  in  an  unchanging  order — the 
belief  in  law,  now  spreading  among  the  more  cultivated  through- 
out the  civili/ed  world,— is  a  belief  of  which  the  primitive 
man  is  absolutely  incapable." — (H.  Spencer.)  "  It  can  scarcely 
be  questioned  by  any  observant  person  that  an  aptitude  for  the 
apprehension  of  numerical  ideas  has  come  to  be  embodied  in 
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Tinay    we   not   reasonably   look   for  the   dcvelop- 

fneat  of  others  by  means  of  the  same  process  ?^  This 
seems  a.  not  unreasonable  conclusion  from  the  facts 
before  us. 

Such  is  the  bright  and  glorious  future  that  presents 
itself  to  the  eye  of  the  educator.^     The  perfection  of 

the  congenital  constitution  of  races  which  have  long  cultivated 
this  branch  of  knowledge  ;  so  that  it  is  far  easier  to  teach 
arithmetic  to  the  child  of  an  educated  stock  than  it  would  be  to 
a  young  Yanco  of  the  Amazons,  who,  according  to  La  Coo- 
damine,  can  couat  no  higher  than  three."^(Dr.  Carpenter.) 
"Thus  it  happens  that  faculties,  as  of  music,  which  scarcely 
exist  in  some  inferior  human  races,  become  congenital  in 
superior  ones  ;  "  and  "that  out  of  savages  unable  to  count  up  the 
number  of  their  fingers,  and  speaking  a  language  containing 
only  nouns  and  verbs,  arise  at  length  our  Newtons  and  Shake- 
speares.*' — (H.  Spenceh.)  "  Of  all  parts  of  our  higher  nature, 
the  aptitude  for  forming  '  common- sense  judgments  '  is  probably 
that  which  is  most  capable  of  being  transmitted  hereditarily  ;  so 
that  the  descendant  of  a  well-educated  ancestry  constitutionally 
possesses  it  in  a  much  higher  measure  than  the  progeny  of  any 
savage  race." — (Dr.  Cahpenteb.)  "Instinct  although  in  the 
individual  it  precedes  experience  is  a  product  of  what  was  ex. 
perieoce  in  the  ancestral  organisms  from  which  the  individual 
has  inherited  his  structure." — (G.  H.  Lewes.)  "All  confirmed 
habits,  which  become  a  part  of  the  animal  nature,  seem  to  be 
imparted  by  hereditary  descent,  and  thus  what  seems  to  be  an 
original  instinct  may,  after  all,  be  but  the  accumulated  growth  ol 
many  generations."^ (J.  D.  Mobell.)  "  It  seems  to  me  demon- 
strable that  the  movements  now  involuntary  were  originally 
voluntary,  precisely  as  the  instinctive  actions  were  originally 
intelligent,  the  undiscursive  discursive." — (G.  H.  Lewes.) 

'  "The  whole  feet  of  the  progress  of  races,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  human  civilization,  depends  in  all  probability  upon  the 
gradual  evolution  of  new  powers  in  the  process  of  human  life, 
and  their  transmission  as  hereditary  tendencies,  in  increasing 
ratio,  firom  one  generation  to  another."— {J.  D.  Morell.)  "  In 
proportion  as  the  entire  man  arrives  at  a  higher  development,  his 
intuitions  will  become  at  once  more  vivid  in  their  character,  and 
more  wide  in  their  range." — (Ditto.) 

*  It  is  cheering  to  imagine  that  human  nature  will  be  con- 
tinually improved  and  developed  by  education,  and  that  it  will 
at  length  be  brought  into  a  form  suitable  for  humanity.'' — {Anon.) 
Let  us,  as  scholars,  have  faith  in  the  future.  No  man  was  ever 
inspired  tlirough  his  memory.     The  eye  of  genius  is  not  behind  ; 
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humanity  is  the  goal  towards  which  he  is  to  strive 
whatever  influence  he  may  exert  for  good — however 
small  the  seed  he  may  plant,  and  however  unpromising 
the  soil  may  appear — let  it  be  but  the  good  seed  and 
the  right,  and  it  will  grow  and  flourish  centuries  after 
he  has  passed  away  from  the  earth,  and  its  fruits  will  be 
manifest  in  the  eternal  world.'  In  dealing  with  the 
individual,  he  may  feel  his  efforts  cramped  or  confined 
by  the  natural  disposition,  waywardness,  or  dulness  of 
his  pupil ;  but  let  him  have  hope  in  his  labour,  and  know 
assuredly  that,  if  he  act  honestly  and  well,  it  will  not 
fail  to  bear  fruit  in  the  future,  and  will  be  a  living  and 
abiding  influence  through  all  time.^  The  religious  and 
thoughtful  parent,  too,  knowing  that  he  has  trans- 
mitted to  his  children  an  evil  and  depraved  nature, 
and  conscious  that  he  is  accountable  for  much  of 
their  sin — original  and  actual — will  find  comfort  in  the 
belief  that,  by  means  of  careful  training  and  instruc- 
tion, he  may  in  some  degree  lessen  the  sad  legacy  that 

nor  wfts  there  ever  any  truly  great  man  whose  ideal  was  in  the 
past,"— (Dr.  BusHNELi..)  "  If  it  be  glorious  to  finish  in  the  moat 
excellent  style  any  work  of  which  mere  matter  is  the  suhject,  it 
must  be  still  more  glorious  to  give  to  the  whole  life  of  any  indi- 
vidual the  most  ikultless  perfection  of  which  it  is  susceptible." 

'  "  By  training  up  children  in  the  way  they  should  go  you  both.  . 
confer  on  the  society  of  which  you  are  a  member  one  of  tho  J 
greatest  benefits  which  it  is  in  your  power  to  bestow,  and  yoU  1 
extend  your  beneficence  to  those  whom  you  can  never  see,  but! 
who  will,  perhaps,  mention  your  name  with  gratitude  on  earth  | 
and  acknowledge  its  precious  influence  among  the  saints  in 
heaven."— (Dr.  W.  L.  Brown.) 

*  "  Fight  on,  thou  brave,  true  heart,  and  falter  not  through 
dark  fortune  and  through  bright.    The  cause  thon  figbtest  for, 
BO  far  as  it  is  true,  no  farther,  yet  precisely  so  far,  is  very  sure  of   I 
victory.     The  falsehood  alone  of  it  will  be  conquered,  will  ba  J 
a.bolisned,  as  it  ought  to  be  ;  but  the  truth  of  it  is  part  of  nature's  I 
own  laws,  co-operates  with  the  world's  eternal  tendencies,  ai 
cannot  be  conquered.'' — (T.  Cablyle.)    "  Eternity  and  truth  a 
inseparable,  just  as  are  error  and  decay.    All  that  is  true  ii 
eternal,  all  that  is  not  eternal  has  but  the  name  and  tho  s 
blance  of  being," — (Vinet.) 
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he  has  entailed  upon  them :  •  while  in  struggling  against 
the  evil  principles  of  his  nature,  and  cultivatinfj  and 
cherishing  such  as  are  good,  he  will  be  cheered  by  the 
knowledge  that  he  is  not  labouring  for  himself  alone, 
but  that  his  posterity  after  him  will  reap  of  the  fruit  of 
hb  labour.* 

Against  this  view  of  the  ultimate  perfection  of 
humanity,  is  a  religious  opinion,  not  uncommonly,  held 
which  we  would  wish  briefly  to  notice.  It  is  that  which 
regards  it  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  Fall  of  our 
first  parents,  that  all  their  posterity  to  the  end  of  time 
should   be   bom   with   evil   inclinations   and   depraved 

'  "  Let  parents  consider  what  a  sad  inheritance  they  have  con- 
veyed to  their  children.  Methinks  parents  that  have  a  due 
sense  of  this  should  be  very  solicitous,  by  the  best  meaDs  they 
can  use,  to  free  themselves  from  that  curse,  by  endeavouring  to 
correct  those  perverse  dispositions  and  cursed  inclinations  which 
they  have  transmitted  tbem.  Surely  you  ought  to  do  all  you 
can  to  repair  that  broken  estate,  which  from  you  is  descended 
upon  tfaem." — (Archbp.  Tillotson.)  "  It  was  the  opinion  of 
Plato  that  the  wicked  owe  their  wickedness  to  their  organisation 
and  education,  so  that  not  they  but  their  parents  and  instructors 
should  be  blamed.'' — (Dr.  Maudsley.) 

'  "  We  are  justified  in  beheving  that  in  so  far  as  we  improve  our 
own  intellectual  powers,  and  elevate  our  own  moral  nature  by 
watchful  self- discipline,  we  are  not  merely  benefiting  ourselves  and 
those  to  whom  our  personal  influence  extends,  but  are  improving 
the  intellectual  and  moral  constitution  which  onr  children  and 
our  children's  cliildren  will  inherit  from  us.''— {Dr.  Carpenter.) 
"  Taking  this  comprehensive  view  of  the  organic  unity  of  succes- 
sive generations  of  men  ....  it  shows  the  past  descending  on 
the  preseati  the  present  on  the  future,  by  an  mevitable  law,  and 
yet  gives  every  parent  the  hope  of  mitigating  the  sad  legacy  of 
mischief  he  entails  upon  his  children,  by  whatever  improvements 
of  character  and  conduct  he  is  able  to  make." — (Dr.  Bushnell.) 
"  There  is  a  strong  physiological  probability  that  the  effect  of 
habitual  self-discipline  does  not  end  with  the  individual,  but  is 
exerted  upon  the  race ;  the  emotional  tendencies  having  so 
much  the  character  of  instincts,  that  the  hereditary  transmission 
of  the  form  they  have  acquired,  may  be  expected  m  the  one  case 
as  in  the  other."— (Dr.  Carpenter.)  "  Lvery  course  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  self-discipline,  steadily  and  honestlj'  pursued, 
tends  not  merely  to  clear  the  mental  vision  of  the  individual, 
but  to  ennoble  the  race,"— (.Ditto.) 
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hearts.'  God  is  said  to  have  entered  into  a  covenant" 
with  Adam,  as  representing  all  his  posterity,  everyone 
of  whom  is  therefore  involved  in,  and  must  suffer  the 
effects  of,  his  disobedience."  There  is,  however,  in  our 
opinion,  no  sufficient  warrant  for  this  in  Scripture,  and 
it  deprives  of  its  chief  beauty  and  force  that  remarkable 
parallelism,  so  frequently  drawn  in  tiie  Sacred  Writings 
between  Adam  and  Christ,  who  is  also  styled  the 
"  Second  Adam,"  Thus  we  are  told  that  "As  in  Adam 
all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive,"  and 
that,  "  As  by  one  man's  disobedience  many  were  made 
sinners,  so  by  the  obedience  of  one  shall  many  be  made 
righteous."^  The  consequences  of  Adam's  transgres- 
sion are  communicated  to  his  children  by  ordinary  gene- 
ration, and  may  not  the  righteousness  of  Christ  be  im- 
parted to  such  as  are  of  his  adopted  family,  in  the  same 
way  ?  *    May  not  the  spirit  of  the  parent,  turned  from 

'  "  ThejF  (our  first  parents)  being  the  root  of  all  mankind,  tha  , 
guilt  of  this  (their)  sin  was  imputed,  and  the  same  death  in 
and  corrupted  nature  conveyed  to  all  their  posterity,  desceadine  I 
from  them  by  ordinary  generation." — {Watminster  Con/esiion  of  ] 
Faith.) 

'  "The  covenant  being  made  with  Adam,  not  oaly  for  him- 
self, but  for  his  posterity,  all  mankind,  descending  from  him  by  | 
ordinary  generation,  sinned  in  him,  and  fell  with  him  in  his  first 
transgression."  —  {Shorter  Catechism.)  "This  (Adam's)  sin  of 
breaking  tlie  covenant  of  works  is  our  sin  in  the  whole  compass 
and  extent  of  it  ...  ,  the  guilt  of  it  is  ours  ....  the  fault  of  it 
is  oiirs." — (T.  Boston.) 

"  "  There  is  no  obscurity  in  the  words  '  as  by  one  man's  dis- 
obedience many  were  made  sinners,  so  by  the  obedience  of  one 
shall  many  be  made  righteous.'  Accordingly  the  relation  sub- 
sisting between  the  two  is  this  :  as  Adam  by  bis  ruin  involved  j 
and  ruined  us,  bo  Christ  by  his  grace  restored  us  to  aalvation.'" 
— (Calvin.)  "  Nay,  the  argument  of  the  apostle  Paul ....  goes  I 
on  the  supposition  that  whatever  may  be  asserted  in  this  respect 
of  the  imputation  of  Adam's  transgression,  may,  with  still  greater 
truth,  be  asserted  of  Christ's  righteousness." — (Dr.  T.  Bhown.) 

*  "  We  often  speak  of  our  children  as  heirs  of  our  depravity 
of  the  sinful  tendency  which  inheres  in  our  nature.    But  is  there    ' 
not  also  a  sense  in  which  they  are  heirs  of  our  grace  ?     Is  there 
not  a  sense  in  which  goodness  is  hereditary,  as  well  as  badness,    , 
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the  sin  and  error  of  his  ways,  and  living  a  life  of  purity 
and  holiness,  impart  spiritual  life  to  his  offspring  even 
as  he  imparts  natural  life,  or  may  it  not  descend  to  them 
like  any  moral  or  intellectual  quality?^     Nay,  may  it 

in  every  sense,  that  is  in  which  moral  qualities  are  heritable  ? 
Our  iniquity  passes  upon  them ;  but  may  we  not  also  minister 
grace  to  them  ?  Is  the  new  life  of  the  Second  Adam  less  potent 
than  the  old  life  of  the  first  Adam?"— (Dr.  Henrv  Allon.) 
"  A  '  godly  seed '  can  mean  nothing  else  than  this,  that  the  god- 
liness of  the  children  is,  in  some  way  or  other  and  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  derived  from  and  dependent  on  the  godly  ante- 
cedents of  their  parents.  And  that  the  children  of  beheving 
parents  do  stand  in  some  relation  of  special  advantage  to  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  most  unmistakeably  asserted  by  the  great 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.'"— (W.  Roberts.)  "  The  evil  is  admitted 
to  be  communicable.  The  sin  of  the  parents  brings  disorder 
into  the  moral  constitution  of  the  child.  ...  Is  the  law  then 
partial  and  hard  ?  Does  it  necessitate  that  the  taint  of  evil  in 
the  parent  should  impart  an  evil  bias  to  the  nature  of  the  child ; 
and  has  it  no  force  at  all  in  providing  that  the  hoUneaa  wrought 
by  the  Divine  Spirit  into  the  character  of  the  parent  should 
affect  the  inherited  tendencies  of  the  child's  nature  ?  Who  wUl 
beheve  that  the  divine  law  of  transmission,  as  it  acts  on  the 
moral  sphere,  is  thus  one-sided,  capricious,  all  against  us  7  " — 

(D.Thomas.)  "  It  is  the  glory  of  genuine  Christianity that 

it  announces  a  remedy  extensive  as  the  disease  of  our  nature,  a 
salvation  of  equal  extent  with  the  misery  which  sin  has  produced. 
.  ■  .  The  corruption  of  our  nature  is  universal.  It  is  coeval 
with  our  ver>'  existence.  It  is  communicated  to  us  in  our  forma- 
tion in  the  womb.''  Now,  "  if  the  effects  of  Adam's  disobedience 
extend  to  infants  as  well  as  to  adults,  to  little  children  as  well  as 
to  men  mature  in  knowledge  and  years,  every  rule  of  analogy 
and  reasoning  must  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  salvation  of  Christ 
must  extend  to  infants  and  children  equally  as  the  effects  of  the 
fall."— (Dr.  T.  Bsown.}  "Many  of  us  have  no  difficulty  in 
saying  that  mankind  are  bom  sinners.  They  may  just  as  truly 
and  properly  be  born  saints.      It  requires  the  self-active  power 
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to  be  just  as  ftir  developed  t 
obedience.'' — (Dr.  Biishnell.) 

'  "  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  s  . , 
such  as  are  to  be  fathers  and  mother 
Eouls  by  religious  experience,  and  not  ic 
physiological  principles  it  cannot  be  t 
temper  the  body  to  its  own  states   and   changes.      Since  the 
soul  is  acting  itself  always  into  and  through  the  body,  when  it 
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not  even  be  that  we  have  been  made  partakers  in  the 
sin  of  Adam  in  order  that  we  might  in  the  very  sell- 
same  way  be  made  partakers  in  the  righteousness  of 
Clirist — this  law  having  been  made  the  means  of  trans- 
mitting sin  and  death,  in  order  that  it  might  afterwards 
be  the  means  of  transmitting  righteousness  and  eternal 
life  ? '  and  may  we  not  fondly  look  forward  to  the  time 

bei^omes  a  temple  of  the  spirit,  the  body  also  must  be  just  as 
the  bciiptures  explicitly  leacti,  undergoing  with  the  soul  a  leme- 
dial  procuss  in  its  tempers  and  humours,  and  pruspering  in 
heaven's  order  even  as  the  soul  prospereth." — (Dr.  Bushneli..) 
"  Cun.sider,  for  iustance,  the  direct  influence  of  the  Christian 
paraut,  through  that  inscrufahle  and  mysterious  connection 
which  exists  between  him  and  his  child,  in  virtue  of  which  and 
by  what  has  been  termed  a  law  of  '  organic  unity,"  there  is 
tmnsmitted  much  of  disposition,  mental  temperament,  and  ten- 
dencies that  are  favourable  to  good,  by  healthy  ^minded  as  well 
a>  by  healthy-bodied  parents  to  their  offspring." — (Dr.  Noruah 
McLbod.)  "  Health  and  vigour  and  beauty  of  body  and  of 
intellect  pass  from  the  parent  to  the  child ;  and  can  it  make  no 
difTerence  to  the  nature  which  the  child  inherits  what  may  be 
(ho  health  and  vigour  and  beautj- of  the  parent's  soul  ?  " — (D, 
Thomas,)  "  What  is  to  be  the  effect  of  a  thoroughly  Christiaa 
fatherhood  and  motherhood,  continued  for  a  long  time  in  suc- 
cessive generations  of  a  family  ?  What  can  it  be  but  a  general 
mitigation  of  the  bad  points  of  the  stock,  and  a  more  and  more 
completely  inbred  piety  ?  The  children  of  such  a  stock  are 
born  not  of  the  flesh  only  or  the  mere  natural  life  of  the  parents, 
but  they  are  born  in  a  sense  most  emphatic  of  the  spirit  alsOi 
for  the  parentage  is  differed,  as  we  are  supposing  age  by  age, 
from  its  own  mere  nature  in  Adam,  by  the  inhabiting  grace  of  a 
supernatural  salvation." — (Dr.  Bushneli..)  "  For  aught  that 
appears  regeneration  may,  in  some  initial  and  profoundly  real 
seuse,  be  the  twin  element  of  propagation  itself.  The  pareatag9 
may,  in  other  words,  be  so  thoroughly  wrought  in  by  the  spii  ''^ 
of  God  as  to  communicate  the  seeds  of  a  godly,  just  as  it  ct 
manicates  the  seeds  of  a  depraved  and  disordered  character. 
What  higher  ground  of  supematuralism  can  be  taken  than  that 
which  supposes  a  capacity  in  the  Incarnate  Word  and  Sancti^'- 
ing  Spirit  to  penetrate  our  fallen  nature  at  a  point  so  deep  as  to 
cover  the  whole  spread  of  the  fall,  and  be  a  grace  of  life  travelling 
outward  from  the  earliest,  most  latent  germs  of  our  hu; 
development."  — (Ditto.) 

'  "  In  the  work  of  redemption  this  law  of  our  mterwoven 
which  before  weighed  on  ub  like  a  heavy  curse,  shines  out 
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when  those  evils  that  have  so  long  been  transmitted  as 
a  consequence  of  Adam's  transgression  shall  give  place 
to  the  benefits  purchased  for  us  by  the  death  of  Christ  f ' 
Then,  indeed,  will  Christ  reign  upon  the  earth.^ 


and  hope  flowing  througn  those  arteries  of  humanity  which 
seemed  made  to  transmit  only  corruption  and  death."— (E. 
Bersier.)  "The  vindication  of  God  in  sin,  suffering,  punish- 
ment, and  all  evii  pertainmg  to  the  race,  probably  depends  a 
great  degree  on  just  the  truth  I  am  here  endeavouring  to 
establish.  When  its  propagations  cease  to  be  mere  propaga- 
tions of  evil  and  moral  damage  and  disaster,  and  become  pro- 
pagations oi  sanctified  life  and  ages  of  life  ....  they  will  certainly 
have  a  very  different  opmion  of  the  scheme  of  existence  from  that 
which  we  most  nalurally  take  up  now.  Our  scheme  of  propa- 
gated and  derivative  life  will  then  appear  no  longer  a  scheme  of 
disadvantage,  but  a  mode  of  induction  that  gives  the  noblest 
and  safest  beginning  possible." — (Dr.  Bushnell.)  "If  out  of 
all  controversy  the  righteousness  of  Christ  and  thereby  life  is 
oars  by  communication,  it  follows  that  both  of  these  were  lost 
in  Adam  that  they  might  be  recovered  In  Christ,"— (Calvin.) 

'  "In  every  age  there  have  been  individuals,  who,  as  men, 
have  uniformly  been  actuated  by  the  aims  and  impulses  of  the 
religious  life,  and  who,  having  'feared  God  from  their  youth,'  or 
even  been  as  he  says  it  is  possible  to  be  '  sanctified  from  the 
womb,'  have  been  saved  the  agonies  of  self-crucifiiuon,  by  the 
early  supremacy  of  inward  principle,  the  culture  of  pure  tastes 
and  the  protecting  hedge  of  virtuous  habits.  Of  course  what 
has  thus  been  abet  again  and  again  ia  separate  individuals, 
can  be  conceived  of  as  being  a  fact  in  society  at  large,  and 
might  even  be  a  fact."— (T.  Binney.)  "  In  this  view  it  is  to  be 
expected  as  the  life  of  Christian  piety  becomes  more  extended 
on  the  earth,  and  the  spirit  of  God  obtains  a  living  power  in 
successive  generations  more  and  more  complete,  that  finally  the 
Face  itself  wilt  be  so  thoroughly  regenerated  as  to  have  a 
|enuinely  populatiug  power  in  faith  and  godliness,"  —  (Dr. 
Bushnell.) 

'  "  The  necessity  of  your  exertions  on  behalf  of  the  young." 
says  Dr.  T.  Brown,  addressing  sabbath  school  teachers,  "  still 
continues,  hut  that  necessity  will  not  always  exist,  by  your 
efforts  combined  with  the  instructions  of  pious  parents,  and 
devout  masters,  and  faithful  ministers,  and  zealous  missionaries, 
a  new  era  shall  shortly  dawn  on  the  world.  The  ancient  pro- 
phecy shall  t)e  fulfilled,  '  After  those  days  saith  the  Lord,  I  will 
put  my  laws  in  their  inward  parts  and  write  them  in  their 
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We  are  too  much  given  to  regard  God  as  dealing  only 

willi  individuals,  and  not  also  with  families  and  nations, 
and  races.^  Neither  in  his  promises  nor  in  his  threaten- 
ings  does  God  so  regard  man  ;  for  he  is  said  to  visit  the 
transgressions  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children  unto  the 
third  and  fourth  generation,  and  to  be  unto  the  third 
and  fourth  generation  with  those  that  love  him  and  keep 
his  commandments."  Neither  in  providence,  nor  in 
grace  is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  God  is  a 
"  respecter  of  persons,"  at  least  in  the  sense  that  many 
persons  hold,*     They  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  while 

hearts ;  and  will  be  their  God,  and  they  shall  be  my  people. 
And  they  shall  teach  no  more  every  man  his  neighbour,  and 
every  man  his  brother  saying  know  the  Lord  ;  for  they  shall  all 
know  me  from  the  least  oT  them  to  the  greatest  of  them,' " 
"  We  have  only  to  bestir  ourselves  and  use  the  resources  which 
God  has  especially  placed  in  our  hands,  and  then  ....  we  stall 

moral  glori 
Paksonb.) 

'  "  It  is  a  poor  and  shallow  notion  of  God  that  he  is  the  God 
only  of  individuals  and  not  also  the  God  of  families,  and  the 
God  of  nations,  and  the  God  of  generations,  and  of  ages,"— 
(E.  Irving.) 

•  "  It  is  every  day  exhibited  in  actual  historical  proof  that  the 
wickedness  of  parents  propagates  itself  in  the  character  and 
condition  of  their  children,  and  that  it  ordinarily  requires  three 
or  four  generations  to  ripen  the  sad  harvest  of  misery  and 
debasement." — (Dr,  Bushnell.) 

'  ''  They  take  a  most  unworthy  view  of  the  divine  character 
who  conclude  that  his  attention  is  exclusively  directed  to  a  few 
favourite  objects,  in  which  they  themselves  possibly  feel  a 
special  interest." — (Dr.  McCosh,)    "  The  diseases,  the  elements, 

fortune,  gravity,  lightning,  respect  do  persons At  Lisbon 

an  earthquake  killed  men  like  Hies,  At  Naples,  three  years  ago, 
ten  thousand  persons  were  crushed  in  a  few  minutes.  The 
scurvy  at  sea  ;  the  sword  of  the  climate  in  the  west  of  Africa,  at 
Cayenne,  at  Panama,  at  New  Orleans,  cut  off  men  like  a 
massacre."— (R,  W,  Emerson.)  "I  am  increasingly  persuaded 
that  the  dispensation  of  the  gospel  ....  is  not  a  system  of 
>  ,  .  .  mysterious  preferences  and  selections,  of  some  who  a 
taken  from  others  who  are  left ;  but  that,  as  a  system  .... 
is  the  meet  instrument  of  him  who  is  ao  respecter  of  persons."  | 
— (Dr.  Raleigh.) 


I 
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each  minutest  act  or  thought  of  every  individual  is  w  uU 
known  to,  and  taken  account  of  by  God,  yet  such  is  the 
greatness  and  extent  of  his  dominions,  and  such  the 
magnitude  of  his  powers,  that  even  the  globe  itself  is  as 
an  atom  before  him,  and  the  entire  human  race,  from  its 
creation  to  its  consummation,  but  a  very  little  thing.^ 
In  his  sight  the  race  is  but  a  unit,  the  different  peoples 
and  nations  that  arise,  and  the  various  changes  that  take 
place  among  them  are  but,  as  it  were,  incidents  in  the 
life  of  a  single  individual.*  While  man,  with  his  limited 
powers  and  faculties,  can  only  regard  the  fleeting  pre- 
sent, to  the  all-seeing  eye  of  God  all  time,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  all  things,  is  ever  present." 

Indeed,  in  the  philosophy  as  well  as  the  theology  of 
the  present  day  there  is  too  manifest  a  leaning  towards 
individualism.*     Man  is  viewed  only  as  an  individual, 

'  "  If  in  his  general  dispenBations,  treating  people  and 
humanity  itself  els  a  single  man,  God  seems  to  take  snmll  account 
of  individuals,  to  force  them  into  one  solidarity,  and  without 
eating  for  exact  assessment  to  demand  merely  a  certain  total  of 
misery,  below  which  bis  justice  cannot  descend,  still  everything 
down  to  the  least  aigh  ia  aecretly  noted  in  his  divine  memory  ; 
....  no  individnal  suffering  exists  without  a  reason,  or  trans- 
cends its  appointed  purpose." — (ViMET.)  "  Tlie  general  provi- 
dence of  God,  properly  understood,  reaches  to  the  most 
particular  and  minute  objects  and  events:  and  the  particular 
providence  of  God  becomes  general  by  its  embracing  every 
particular."— (Dr.  McCosh.) 

'  "To  the  caini  ever  present  eye  of  God  the  whole  race  is  a 
unit-"— {Dr.  D,  Wilson.) 

'  "  It  has  been  assumed,  almost  as  an  axiom,  by  philosophical 
theologians,  that  in  the  existence  of  God  there  is  no  distinction 
between  past,  and  present,  and  future." — (Dean  Mansel.)  "  In 
the  changes  of  things  there  is  a  past  and  a  future,  in  God  there 
is  a  present,  in  which  neither  past  nor  future  can  be." — (Ancns- 
TiKE.)  "  Is  the  past  annihilated  then  or  only  past  ?  is  the  future 
DOD-existent,  or  only  future?  ....  The  curtains  of  yesterday 
drop  down  ;  tbe  curtains  of  to-morrow  roll  up  ;  but  yesterday 
and  to-morrow  both  are."— (T,  Carlyle.) 

*  "  The  tendency  of  all  modem  speculations  is  to  an  extreme 
individualism,  and  we  carry  our  doctrine  of  free  will  so  far  as  to 
make   little   or   nothing   of  organic   laws ;    not  observing   that 
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an  Isolated  unit,  having  no  connection  with  any  person  I 
or  thint;  Koing  before,  coming  after,  or  surrounding  him. 
He  is   regarded  merely  as  he  is   in  himself,  without   I 
RSfxrct  to  the  qualities  which  he  has  inherited,  the  times 
in  wiuch  be  ^\'c>.  or  the  tnBuences   by  which  he  is   \ 

Biit  man  is  no  such  isolated  independent 
kdag:*    He  las  Mceived  from  his  parents,  and  from 
~*ii^V^Cwcn  to  Adam,  a  constitution  and  ten- 
Ik  Itewitl  transmit,  improved  or  deteriorated 

fb» (Ok  gnat  extent  only  the  free  development  of 

» )KW>M4tely  wrought  in  us  when    other   wills  had  us 

I  ,|.5t!w.-— ( Dr.  BuBHNELL.)    "Mr.  Bain  has  taken 

■j(   hereditary  trauBinission    which    nevertheless 

(  i;i««t  differences  between  savage  and  civilised 

.  RiooT.)    "  Kant  is  of  too  individualizing  a  teo- 

iu«ls."— (Dr.  John  Duncan.)    "  It  is  not  by  regarding 

i»  iin  individual  that  we  can  rightly  understand  his 

character,  but  bj'  considering  him  as  the  link  of  & 

I,  ur  a  unit  of  a.n  immense  whole.    We  must  consider 

a  the  lost  past,  his  end  in  the  distant  future,  in 

t  conceptions  of  him,"— (^nw.)     "At   the  end  of   I 

Stle  and  elaborate  disquisitions  concerning  moral   1 

responsibility,  the  -stem  fact  remains   that   the 

,,,  jf  a  man's  descent  weighs  on  him  through  life  as  a 

« Iwd  fate.     How  can  a  man  escape  from  his  ancestors  ? 

__>  wystcriousiy  in  the  nature   which  they  transmit  to 

Ltaibrrits  not  only  the  organised  results  of  the  acquisitions 

tlioU  uf  gnuerations  of  men,  but  he  inherits  also  certain 

J  peeHliiiritiesorproclivities,which  determine  irresistibly 

of  his  caieer."-  (Dr.  Maudsley.j    "The  unit  ol    I 
t  society  was  the  family,  of  a  modem  society  is  the    | 
_         ,"-{ldMaE,  Ancitnt  Law.) 

"*  Not  by  limiting  our  observations  to  the  life  of  the  individual, 

^Ho  i»  but  ■  link  in  the  chain  of  organic  beings,  connecting  the 

with  the  future,  shall  we  corae  at  the  full  tmth;  the  present 

■ "  Mtl  i»  the  incvilftbte  consequence  of  his  antecedents  in 

I,  ikfld  thmugh  the  exaniination  of  these  alone  do  we 

[  the  ftd^^uate  ejiplanation  of  him,"— (Dr.  Maudslev.) 

*!  U  lime  lor  individualism  to  cease  in  its  spirit  as  in  its 

I  rt  lint  (he  liTeat  tnith  go  forth  that  the  individual  \ 

tfiuu|>kl('.  that  the  intuitions  upon  which  all  human 

V^«itiU  An>  the  pro))«rtv  not  of  a  class  but  of  humanity 

in  \i*iM*  *e«n  that  there  is  a  living  consciousness 

WltVtV^  atl  th«  btnauche*  of  the  vast  social  system ;  that 
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to  those  that  come  after  him  ;  ^  his  character  is  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  moulded  by  circumstances  ;^  and 
his  opinions  and  conduct  are  directed  or  influenced  by 
those  around  him.^  Everyone  forms,  as  it  were,  the 
centre  of  a  stream  of  influences,  which  took  their  rise  in 
the  beginning  of  time,  and  which,  going  out  from  him, 
will  continue  to  flow  in  an  ever-widening  course  till  time 
shall  be  no  more.*    There  is  not  an  influence  exerted 


upon  this  must  depend  the  real  happiness  of  each  individual 
man  in  society  as  well  as  the  peace  and  repose  of  the  world ; 
and  then  at  length  may  discoid  and  disorder  abate,  the  sense 
of  true  brotherhood  grow  strong,  and  the  great  organ  of  the 
human  soul,  rightly  attuned  in  all  its  parts,  send  forth  the  divine 
harmonies  which  shall  blend  in  eternal  concord  with  the  divine 
harmonies  of  heaven."'— (J.  D.  Morell.) 

1  "  In  these  {moral  evils),  as  well  as  in  the  former  (physical 
evilE),  the  sins  of  the  fathers  are  visited  upon  the  children  ; 
vicious  propensities  are  transmitted  in  the  blood  as  well  as 
bodily  disorders.  .  .  .  This  is  true  of  multitudes  in  this  Christian 
land  ;  much  more  of  the  miUions  of  heathendom,  who  have  sunk 
in  degeneracy  through  the  vices  of  past  generations." — (R.  A. 
Thompson.) 

'  "  A  man's  character  is  very  materially  formed  by  the  circnm- 
Btancea  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  by  the  objects  with  which  he 
is  conversant,  by  the  characters  of  men  with  whom  he  is  asso- 
ciated, by  the  plans  which  he  of  necessity  forms  to  fill  up  the 
scheme  of  life."— (A.  Barnes.) 

"  "  What  a  man  is  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  his  father 
and  mother  and  brothers,  and  sisters  and  friends ;  that  is  ...  . 
upon  the  influences  that  are  working  upon  him,  in  the  family,  in 
the  society,  and  in  the  parly  to  which  he  belongs."— (H.  W, 
Beccher.) 

*  "  All  the  ages  are  hnked  together  by  a  succession  of  causes 
and  effects  which  bind  the  present  state  of  the  world  to  all  the 
states  which  have  gone  before."—  (Co.vnoKCET.)  "  The  christian, 
as  well  as  the  physical  man,  carries  in  his  veins  the  blood  of 
thousands,  and  thousands,  whose  successive  and  combined 
alliances  converge  and  terminate  in  him.  .  .  .  Ages  and  nations 
h&ve  been  at  work  for  each  of  you ;  each  is  the  heir  of  antiquity, 
and  the  product  of  a  whole  world." — (Vinet.)  "  No  individual 
in  the  universe  stands  alone ;  he  is  a  component  part  of  a  system 
of  mutual  dependencies,  and  by  his  several  acts  he  either  in- 
creases or  diminishes  the  sum  of  human  good  now  and  forever." 
— (Dr.  Smiles.)    "  Everything  that  now  is  has  sprung  from  the 
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upon  him  that  had  not  its  commencement  in  the 
ginning  of  atl  things,  not  an  act  that  he  does  that  wiUfl 
not  continue  in  operation  to  the  end  of  time.'  Men  I 
perish,  but  their  works  hve  and  flourish,  and  hence  J 
ought  each  to  see  to  it,  that  they  are  such  as  ought  to  I 
live;  such  as  tend  to  further  and  advance  the  cause  of  J 
truth  and  uprightness  in  the  world.^ 

vast  series  of  events  that  have  gone  before,  and  is  connected 
with  all  the  future  changes  that  are  yet  to  diversify  the  history 
of  the  universe."— (Maniiai  0/  Conduct.) 

'  "  An  action  once  began  never  ceases,  an  impulse  given  is 
transmitted  on  for  ever,  a  sound  breathed  reverberates  in 
eternity;  and  thus  the  past  is  always  present,  aithough  for  the 
purpose  of  fitting  us  for  this  mortal  life,  our  ordinary  senses  are 
so  constituted  as  to  be  imperceptible  of  these  phenomena." — 
(Mrs.  Crowe.)  "  We  who  do  not  endure, accomplish  works  that  ■ 
do."-(ViNET.)  J 

'  "  The  pre-eminence  of  active  good  is  also  highly  exalted  froiaj 
the  consideration  of  the  state  of  mankind,  which  ts  mortal  andn 
subject  to  change.  .  .  .  When  we  know  not  what  a  day  may 
bring  forth,  no  wonder  if  we   earnestly  endeavour   after  suc^ 
things  as  elude  the  injuries  of  time  ;  and  these  can  be  no  othefL 
than  our  works." — (Lord  Bacon.)     "The  good  deed  leaves  anfl 
indeUble  stamp.      It  lives  on  and  on ;  aad  while  the   fram 
moulders  and  disappears,  the  great  worker  lives  for  ever  ii   " 
memory  of  his  race." — (Dr.  Smiles.)     "  The  works  of  a 
....  do  not  perish— cannot  perish." — (T.  Cae{1,vle,)     "  Thosa 
whose  sins  are  not  forgiven,  on  repentance,  will  justly  be  heldK, 
accountable  for  the  whole  sum  of  their  evil  influence  in  creation. 
It  may  form  the  spiritual  punisbment  of  many,  to  trace  out  the 
whole   history    and    effect    of   their    misdeeds    in    subsequent 
generations."— (E.  White.)      "Thus  as  it  is  said  of  the  good 
seed  that  those   who  sow  and  those  who  reap  shall  rejoice  > 
together  so  of  the  evil  seed  those  who  sow  and  those  who  n 
shall  lament  together;  for  all  are  sowers  and  all  are  react 
and  we  are  solemnly  warned  not  to  ' 

"—(Dr.  CKEEVEIt.) 


CHAPTER  V. 

EDUCATION  AND  THE  STATE* 

"  The  existing  generation  is  master  both  of  the  training  and  the  entird 
circumstances  of  the  generation  to  come;  it  cannot,  indeed,  make  then^ 
perfectly  wise  and  good,  because  it  is  itself  so  lamentably  deficient  in 
goodness  and  wisdom  ....  but  it  is  perfectly  well  able  to  make  the  rising 
generation  as  a  whole,  as  good  as  and  a  little  better  than  itself." — (J.  3* 
Mill.) 

"  Surely  no  duty  is  more  necessary  and  important  than  that  which  requires 
each  generation  to  well  train  and  lead  forth  its  young  successors  ? — {Colloquies 
on  Religion  and  Education.) 

**  To  impart  the  gift  of  thinking  to  those  who  cannot  think,  and  yet  who 
could  in  that  case  think :  this  one  would  imagine  was  the  first  function  a 
government  had  to  set  about  discharging." — (T.  Carlyle.) 

"  It  is  not  less  incumbent  upon  governments  to  forward  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  than  to  protect  their  subjects  from  one  another  by  a  due  adminis'^ 
tration  of  justice,  or  to  defend  them  by  military  force  from  the  attacks  of 
external  enemies." — (Prof.  Austin.) 

**  The  surest  foundation  of  the  public  welfare  and  happiness  is  laid  in  the 
good  education  of  children  ....  and  this  is  a  matter  of  so  great  concern- 
ment "  to  "  the  civil  happiness  of  a  nation,  that  anciently  the  best  constituted 
commonwealths  did  commit  this  care  to  the  magistrate,  more  than  to  parents." 
— (Archbishop  Tillotson.) 

"A  wrong  education  of  children  ....  in  a  manner  starves  posterity,  and 
defrauds  our  country  of  those  persons,  who,  with  due  care,  might  make  an 
eminent  figure  in  their  respective  posts  of  life." — (Spectator.) 

"  Education  is  the  cheap  defence  of  nations."— (Burke.) 

•*  The  more  they  (the  people)  are  educated  the  less  liable  they  are  to  the 
delusions  of  enthusiasm  and  superstition,  which  among  ignorant  nations 
frequently  occasion  the  most  direful  disorders," — (Adam  Smith.) 

Viewing  education  as  it  regards  a  people  or  nation,  its 
purpose  may  be  said  to  be,  to  elevate  the  young  and 
rising  of  each  succeeding  generation  to  the  standpoint 
occupied  by  their  fathers,  so  that  with  youth  and  vigouf 
and  fresh  energies  on  their  side  they  may  enter  upon 
their  labours  and  carry  on  the  march  of  human  progress;^ 

•  "  I  understand  by  the  State,'*  says  Paul  de  Lagarde,  **  the 
institution  which  seeks  at  the  expense  of  all,  and  with  the  means 
presented  by  all  to  attain  to  ends  necessary  for  all ;  or  even  only 
desirable  to  all,  but  not  attainable  through  the  efforts  of  one  or 
of  several  individuals/* 

^  "  Education  in  the  narrower  sense,'*  says  J.  S.  Mill,  "  is  the 
culture  which  each  generation  purposely  gives  to  those  who  are 
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The  higher  a  platform,  a  people,  or  nation  occupies  inJ 
the  scale  of  civilization,  the  more  there  is  to  be  learned,! 
and  the  greater  the  necessity  for  education.    When  maal 
is  but  little  elevated  in  the  social  scale,  when  his  wants^ 
and  necessities  are  few,  and  his   means  of  supplying 
them  ample,  then  he  requires  but  litde  education, — his 
natural  powers  and  instincts  being  alone  almost  suffi- 
cient for  his  wants.'     But  when  a  people  has  risen  to  a 
high  degree  of  eminence  among  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
when  its  knowledge  and  acquirements  are  great  and 
varied,  its  necessities  many  and  complex,  then  an  educa- 
tion suited  to  these  circumstances  comes  to  be  of  the 
very  highest   importance.^     When,  in   such   a   case,   a 
people  does  not  receive  an  education  suited  to  its  cir- 
cumstances, declension  and   degeneration   are  sure  to 
follow,  as  history,  both  ancient  and  modern,  abundantly 
testifies. 

If  one  generation  owes  anything  to  another,  if  there 
is  any  obligation  on  a  people  to  care  for  those  that  come 
after  it,  it  is  this,  that  it  impart  to  them  an  education 
in  all  things  corresponding  to  the  position  which  it 
occupies,   in   proportion   to   the    advantages    which   \ 

to  be  ita  auccessorB,  in  order  to  qualify  them  for  at  least  keopi; 
up  and,  if  possible,  for  raising  the  level  of  improvement  w 
has  been  attain ed." 

'  "In  the  rudest  state  of  society  education  does  not  i 
above  a  crude  instinctive  care  for  bodily  comforts,  and  a 
fflecbanical  attention  to  the  occupation  or  mode  of  life  of  their 
parents.  Tbe  language,  ideas,  habits  of  the  parents  are 
acquired  by  them  more  by  example  and  imitation  than  by  any 
direct  teaching." — (^non.)  . 

'  "  As  soon  as  a  people  has  raised  itseif  to  a  certain  state  oJ  I 
civilisation,  the  necessity  is  felt  of  imparting  to  tbe  comiog  ■ 
generation  an  education  fitting  them  to  occupy  the  stage  reacbed. 
Thus  each  generation  hands  down  to  its  successors  what  of 
learning  and  culture  it  has  acquired."— (^^iion.)  "  He  is  bom 
into  a  society  where  lie  ready  to  hand  tbe  long  results  of  patient 
toil  and  fiery  invention,  not  only  in  the  instruments  and  aDuB.- 
ances  by  which  the  forces  of  nature  may  be  turned  into  si 
but  also  in  the  language  and  knowledge  by  which  the  ft 
nature  may  be  understood." — (G.  H.  Lewes.) 
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enjoys.*  The  next  generation  is  made  up  of  tliose  that 
are  to  bear  its  name  and  carry  forward  its  fame.  The 
successors  of  its  present  statesmen,  poets,  philosophers, 
men  of  science,  and  men  skilled  in  the  arts,  ministers  of 
religion,  trainers  of  the  young,  philanthropists  are  all 
there ;  and  the  duty  devolves  upon  it  of  imparting  to 
each,  and  all.  that  training  and  instruction  which  shall 
best  fit  them  for  their  several  positions  in  life,*    Affairs 

'  "  As  our  forefathers  laboured  for  us  and  we  have  succeeded 
to  the  mheritauce  which  they  have  bequeathed  to  us,  so  it  is 
our  duty  to  hand  it  down,  not  only  uninipaired  but  improved, 
to  our  successors."— (Dr.  Smiles.)  Our  part  is  not  "fitly 
sustained  upon  the  earth  unless  the  range  of  our  intended 
and  deliberate  usefulness  includes,  not  only  the  compauious, 
but  the  successors  of  our  pilgrimage.  God  has  lent  us  the  earth 
for  our  life;  it  is  a  great  entail.  It  belongs  as  much  to  those 
that  come  after  us,  and  whose  names  are  already  written  in  the 
book  of  creation,  as  to  us  ;  and  we  have  no  right  by  anything 
we  do  or  neglect  to  involve  them  in  unnecessary  penalties  or 
deprive  them  of  benefits  which  it  was  in  our  power  to  bequeath." 
— (John  Ruskin.)  "The  children  of  tbe  present  age  are  the 
bope  of  the  age  to  come.  We  who  are  now  acting  our  several 
parts  in  the  busy  scenes  of  Life  are  hasting  ofT  the  stage  apace, 
.  .  ,  The  circle  of  thirty  years  will  plant  another  generation  in 
our  room,  another  set  of  mortals  will  be  the  chief  actors  in  all 
the  greater  and  lesser  affairs  of  this  life,  and  will  fill  the  world 
with  blessings  or  with  mischiefs  when  our  heads  tie  low  in  the 
dust.  Shall  we  not,  then,  consider  with  ourselvoa  what  we  can 
do  now  to  prevent  those  mischiefs  and  to  entail  blessings  on  our 
Buccesaora?"— (Dr.  Isa*c  Watts.)  "I  hold  that  whatever 
natural  rights  a  human  being  brings  into  the  world  with  him 
at  his  birth,  one  right  he  indatutably  brings,  namely,  the  right 
to  education." — (Chas.  Kihgslev.)  "Every  boy  and  girl  born 
into  the  world  is  entitled  to  a  fair  start  in  life," — (George 
Moors.) 

'  "  On  the  education  of  the  people  hangs  the  future  of  our 
nation.  Whether  the  governor;  of  the  next  and  subsequent 
generations  are  to  be  men  of  wisdom  and  prudence,  and  the 
governed  men  of  industry,  energy  and  contentment.  Whether 
our  futnre  clergy  and  missionaries,  our  philosophers  and  men  of 
science,  our  merchants  and  manufacturers  are  to  receive  that 
species  of  training,  that  shall  best  quahfy  them  for  their  several 
positions  in  \iie."^Arton.)  "Among  the  children  now  under 
parental  tiaioing  we  are  to  look  for  those  who  are  hereafter  to 
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in  this  world  have  been  so  ordered  that  one  sowetli  and 
another  reapcth.  that  the  schemes  and  enterprises  of 
one  generation  fall  to  be  carried  out  and  completed  by 
those  tliat  come  after  it.'  There  are  ever  Moseses  that 
can  only  obtain  Pisgah  views  of  the  Promised  Land, 
Davids  that  are  not  permitted  to  build  houses  of  the 
Lord  ;  and  h«nce  the  necessity  of  those  that  come  after 
them,  their  Joshuas  and  Solomons  receiving  that  spirit, 
and  wisdom,  and  knowledge  that  will  best  fit  them  for 
carrying  on  the  great  work,  and  bringing  it  to  a  success- 
ful termination.^  The  lifelong  experience  of  its  fathers 
and  of  many  fathers,  and  all  that  history  and  science 
teach  is  the  birthright  of  each  succeeding  generation — 
the  cjipital  with  which  it  is  to  begin  the  world,  the 
inheritance  not  degenerated  or  squandered,  but  improved 
and  increased,  which  it  will  have  to  transmit  to  its 
children."     Education,  then,  is  the  means  by  which  we 


be  our  stktesmen,  judges,  a.nd  magistrates^  our  ministers  and 
teachers ;  our  mission aries,  whti  are  to  bear  the  name  of  Christ 
to  tha  heathen ;  and  for  those  who  labour  in  every  important 
enterprise,  as  well  as  for  all  who  may  occupy  inferior  stations 
in  society." — (S.  R.  Hall.)  "A  virtuous  and  well-ordered 
cducatiou  bath  a  happy  influence  on  the  etate  in  all  its  parts 
nnd  concerns,  'Tis  this  that  sets  pious  and  rehgious  princes 
on  tile  throne,  that  Alls  our  benches  with  just  and  impartial 
judges,  that  puis  men  of  candour  and  integrity  in  every  station 
and  employment,  blesses  every  relation  with  persons  well 
acquainted  with  the  duties  of  it,  and  inclined  to  perform  them," 
— (Georgb  Monro.)  "I  conclude  that  each  generation  has 
enormous  power  over  the  natural  gifts  of  those  that  follow, 
and  maintain  that  it  ia  a  duty  we  owe  to  humanity  to  investi- 
gate the  Bource  of  that  power,  and  to  exercise  it  in  a  way  that, 
without  being  unwise  towards  ourselves,  shall  be  most  advan- 
tageous to  future  inhabitants  of  the  earth. "^ — (F.  Galtos.) 

I  ■'  Into  the  hands  of  those  that  come  after  us  we  commit  all 
that  is  most  valuable  to  us,  our  possessions,  our  reputation,  our 
blood-bought  privileges."— (^non.) 

*  "  In  the  world  of  childhood  al!  posterity  stands  before  ua, 
upon  which  we,  hke  Hoses  on  the  Promised  Land,  may  only 
gaie  but  not  enter.'' — {j.  P,  Kichter  ) 

"  "  Laborious  and  patient  men  of  all  ranks  ;  cultivators  of  tha 
,  soil   and  explorers  of  the  mine;  inventors  and  discoverers; 
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impart  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  one  individual 
to  another,  of  one  or  of  many  generations  to  another  or 
others.  By  means  of  it  we  impart  to  the  young  and 
inexperienced  the  knowledge  and  skill  of  the  most 
learned  and  the  most  experienced. 

The  wealth  or  power  of  a  State  does  not  consist  in  its 
material  possessions  of  any  kind,  but  in  its  men.^  It  is  the 
men  of  a  State  that  confer  honour  upon  it,  that  extend 
its  power  and  influence,  that  build  up  its  prosperity,  that 

tradesmen,  mechanics,  and  labourers;  poets,  thinkers,  and 
politicians,  all  have  worked  together  one  generation,  carrying 
forward  the  labours  of  another,  building  up  the  character  of  the 
country  and  estabUshing  its  prosperity  on  solid  foundations.*' — 
(Dr.  Smiles.)  "  Everywhere  we  are  confronted  by  the  work  of 
our  ancestors — in  the  material  world  which  they  wrought  out  of 
the  morass  and  jungle ;  in  the  spiritual  world  which  they  wrought 
out  of  the  chaos  of  sensation.  We  cannot  take  a  step  but  in  the 
footprints  of  the  millions  who  went  before  us ;  we  cannot  think 
a  thought  but  the  minds  of  millions  have  made  it  possible  for 
us.     The   axe  of  the  colonist  clears  the  way.     The  intellect 

of  the   explorer  distinguishes    and   classifies The  long 

travail  of  centuries  upon  centuries  is  entered  upon  as  his  birth- 
right.'*—(G.  H.  Lewes.) 

"  I  the  heir  of  all  the  ages,  in  the  foremost  files  of  time.'* 

— (Tennyson.) 
1  "  What  constitutes  a  State  ? 

Not  high-raised  battlement  or  laboured  mound, 

Tnick  wall,  or  moated  gate ; 
Not  cities  proud,  with  spires  and  turrets  crowned, 

Not  bays  and  broad-armed  ports. 
Where,  laughing  at  the  storm,  rich  navies  ride  ; 

Not  starred  and  spangled  courts, 
When  low- bom  business  wafts  perfume  to  pride. 

No.—  Men,  high-minded  men. 
With  powers  as  far  above  dull  brutes  endued. 

In  forest,  brake,  or  den. 
As  beasts  excel  cold  rocks  and  brambles  rude ; 

Men  who  their  duties  know, 
But  know  their  rights  and  knowing  dare  maintain ; 

Prevent  the  long-aimed  blow. 
And  crush  the  tyraijt  while  they  rend  the  chain. 

These  constitute  a  State.** — (Sir  W.  Jones.) 
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e  these  ought  ever  to  be  its 


minister  toils  happiness/  Hence 
first  concern,  ought  ever  to  receive  its 
State,  therefore,  which  devotes  its  attention  mainly  to 
the  development  of  its  material  resources — fostering  the 
arts  and  manufactures,  and  extending  its  commerce,  to 
the  neglect  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  training  of  its 
members  is  guilty  of  a  very  grave  error. ^  To  do  so, 
and  to  leave  the  great  mass  of  the  people  to  grow  up  in 
ignorance,  and  vice,  and  crime,  is  a  very  mistaken  and 

'  "The  prosperity  of  a  country  depends  not  on  the  abun- 
dance of  its  revenues,  nor  on  tbe  strength  of  its  fortifications, 
nor  on  tbe  beauty  of  its  pubhc  buildings ;  but  it  consists  in  the 
number  of  its  cuKivated  citizens,  in  its  men  of  education, 
entighlenment,  and  character ;  here  are  to  be  found  its  true 
interest,  its  chief  strength,  its  real  power." — (Luther.)  "The 
great  distinctions  in  the  human  race  are  doomed  to  arise  not 
from  relative  fruitfulness  of  the  soil,  but  from  the  relative  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  men  who  live  on  it."— (Dr.  J.  H.  Buhtoh.) 
"  All  experience  serves  to  prove  that  the  worth  and  strength  of 
a  state  depend  far  less  upon  the  form  of  its  institutions  than 
upon  the  character  of  its  men."— (Dr.  Smiles.)  "  The  worth  of 
a  slats,  in  the  long  run,  is  the  worth  of  the  individuals  composing 
it.''— (|-S.  Mill.) 

'  "  In  ancient  times  the  prosperity  of  a  State  was  placed  in 
the  moral  and  intellectual  dignity  of  its  citizens,  in  modem 
times  in  their  material  wealth."— {Sir  W,  Hamilton.)  "A 
|;o vem men t."  says  Aristotle,  "ruling  for  the  benefit  of  all  isof 
Its  very  nature  anxious  for  the  education  of  all ;  not  merely 
because  intelligence  Is  in  itself  a  good  and  the  condition  of 
good,  but  even  in  order  that  its  subjects  may  be  able  to  appre- 
ciate the  benefits  of  which  it  is  itself  the  source."  "  That  the 
legislator  should  especially  occupy  himself  with  the  education 
of  youth  no  one  will  dispute,  for  when  this  is  not  done  in  States 
it  is  a  cause  of  damage  to  the  form  of  government,"    "  In  the 

J'outh  of  a  State  arms  do  flourish ;  in  the  middle  ages  of  a  State 
earning,  and  then  both  of  them  together  for  a  time ;  io  the 
declining  age  of  a  State  mechanical  arts  and  merchandise," — 
(Bacon.)  "  It  is  quite  possible  for  a  kmgdom  to  be  inhabited  by 
an  able  and  active  population, — you  may  have  successful  manu- 
factures, and  you  may  have  a  productive  agriculture,  the  arts 
may  flourish,  arctiitecture  may  cover  your  land  with  temples 
and  palaces,  and  you  may  have  material  power  to  defend  and 
to  support  all  these  acquisitions  ....  but  if  the  population  of 
the  country  is  stationary  or  yearly  diminishing ;  and  if  while  it 
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t-sighted   policy,  the   consequences   of  which   will 
undoubtedly  hereafter  recoil  upon  its  own  head.^ 

It  is  labour,  as  the  Political  Economist  tells  us,  that 

diminishes  in  number  it  dimioisbes  also  in  sta.tiire  and  in 
strength,  that  country  is  ultimately  doomed." — [Lord  Beacons- 
PiELD  )  "  That  country  is  in  a  bad  stale  which  while  increasing 
in  wealth  is  degenerating  in  its  people  ;  and  yet  do  not  the 
medical  reports  from  some  of  our  leading  centres  of  industry 
constantly  refer  to  the  fact  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  population, 
and  declare  that  physically,  morally,  and  intellectually,  the 
present  workers  are  inferior  to  their  predecessors  ?  " — \.Anan.^ 
Ill  fares  the  laud,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey, 
Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay." — (Goldsmith.) 
'Ever  since  the  days  of  Adam  Smith  we  have  been  seeking  to 
lote  a.  great  abstraction  which  we  call  natioral  wealth ;  and 
looking  to  it  we  forget  that  to  which  it  should  be  a  mere 
stepping-stone, — national  happiness  and  national  virtue." — (Dr. 
McCosH.)  "The  certain  result  of  a  civilization,  which  places 
material  well-being  and  the  accumulation  of  wealth  above  the 
moral  growth  of  the  people,  is  an  excessive  elevation  of  one 
class,  and  a  deadly  degradation  of  another.  .  .  .  Unlimited 
wealth  and  the  most  appalling  poverty,  the  highest  refinement 
and  the  grossest  vulgarity,  the  most  cultivated  intellect  and  the 
darkest  ignorance,  elbow  each  other  in  our  streets,  our  manu- 
factories, and  our  marts." — (J.  A.  Langfobd,) 

'  ''  The  fate  of  empires  depends  upon  the  education  of  youth." 
— (Aristotle.)  "  Every  nation  is  interested  in  the  progress  of 
knowledge  on  the  simple  ground  of  self-preservation,  even  were 
there  no  higher  wants  of  an  ideal  character  to  be  satisfied." — 
(Helhhqltz).  "  The  education  of  the  youth  of  any  community 
in  general  is  one  of  the  most  important  concerns  about  which 
members  of  the  community  can  have  to  deliberate,  for  upon 
this  education  depend  the  preser\ation,  the  order,  the  prosperity 
of  the  community, — its  moral  and  intellectual  condition,"— (Dr. 
Whewell.)  "  Education  is  the  first  step  towards  the  civilisa- 
tion both  of  a  nation  and  of  an  individual."— (G,  KARRts.) 
'■  Education  is  the  germ  of  all  other  improvements,"  and  "  all 
schemes  for  the  improvement  of  society  must  fail  without  it." — 
(Dr.  Channinc.)  "Who  would  suppose  that  education  were  a 
Ibing  that  had  to  be  advocated  on  the  ground  of  local  expedi- 
ency, or,  indeed,  on  any  ground?  As  if  it  stood  not  on  the 
basis  of  everlasting  duty,  as  a  primary  necessity  of  man.  It  is  a 
thing  that  should  need  no  advocating,  much  as  it  really  does 
need," — tT.  Cajilvle.) 
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the  source  of  wealth.'  It  is  the  labour  that  is  spent 
ill  the  obtaining  or  production  of  a  thing,  or  that  is 
expended  upon  it,  that  imparts  to  it  its  value.^  Labour. 
which  gives  value  to  all  things,  is  of  human  production.^ 
The  labour  of  the  lower  animals,  the  powers  of  nature, 

'  "  Wealth  may  be  defined  to  consist  of  every  commodity 
which  has  exchangeable  vaJue."^Prof.  Fawcett.)  "Nature 
•pontaaeously  furnishes  the  matter  of  which  commodities  are 
made,  hut  independently  of  labour  matter  is  rarely  of  any  use, 
and  is  never  of  any  value.  ...  It  is  to  labour  and  to  labour 
only  that  man  owes  everything  possessed  of  exchangeable  value. 
Labour  is  the  talisman  that  has  raised  him  tram  the  coudition 
of  the  savage  ;  that  has  changed  the  desert  and  the  forest  into 
baltivated  fields  ;  that  has  covered  the  earth  with  cities  and  the 
ocean  with  ships ;  that  has  given  us  plenty,  comfort,  and 
elegance,  instead  of  want,  misery,  and  barbarism."  —  (J.  R. 
McCuLLocH.)  "The  earth  will  not  yield  its  increase,  the 
vegetable  world  will  not  bring  its  fruits  to  perfection,  no  animal 
can  be  reclaimed  from  its  wildness  and  domesticated  and 
rendered  serviceable,  and  elevated  from  a  minister  of  destruc- 
tion into  a  minister  of  help  without  human  labom*  and  pains- 
tftking."^(JuLiua  C,  Hahe.)  "The  progress  of  civilization  in 
every  stage  of  development  of  humau  society  is  mainly  affected 
by  labour,  .  .  .  The  prevalence  of  labour  is  above  all  charac- 
teristic of  civilization;  the  object  of  labour  is  first  to  make  man 
the  roaster  of  nature,  to  overcome  it  and  to  make  it  subservient 
to  his  wants,  in  order  to  gain  leisure  and  force  for  his  psychical 
life,  and  to  secure  his  existence  from  the  dangers  of  natural 
forces."— (Dr.  Waitz.) 

*  "  The  production  of  every  species  of  wealth  requires  the 
application  of  man's  labour.  .  .  .  No  wealth  whatever  can  be 
produced  without  labour."— (Prof.  Fawcett.)  "Labour  was 
the  first  price,  the  original  pure  base- money  that  was  paid  for 
all  things.  It  was  not  by  gold  or  by  silver,  but  by  labour  that 
all  the  wealth  of  the  world  was  originally  purchased."—  (Ai 
Smith.)  "  What  the  production  of  a  thing  costs  to  its  produi 
grits  series  of  producers,  is  the  labour  expended  in  producing 
it."-0.  S.  M.i-L.) 

'  "  Labour  is  either  bodily  or  mental ;  or  to  express  the  dis- 
tinction more  comprehensively,  either  muscular  or  nervous  ]  and 
it  IS  necessary  to  include  In  the  idea,  not  solely  the  exertion  itself, 
but  all  feelings  of  a  disagreeable  kind— all  bodily  inconvenience 
or  mental  annoyance  connected  with  the  employment  of  one's 
thoughts  and  muscles,  or  both,  in  a  particular  occupation."— 
(J.  S.  Mill.) 
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the  operations  of  machinery,  derive  their  value  from 
being  directed  by,  taken  advantage  of,  or  created  by 
man.  Hence  it  is  from  the  labour  of  its  people  that  a 
nation  derives  its  wealth,  and  whatever  tends  to  extend 
or  improve  its  labour,  by  adding  to  the  number  or 
value  of  its  productions,  increases  the  national  wealth.^ 
Thus  whatever  increases  the  number  of  those  employed 
in  useful  labour,  or  enables  them,  with  the  same  or 
a  less  expenditure  of  effort,  to  produce  more  or  better 
articles,  adds  to  a  nation*s  wealth.^ 

^  '*The  annual  labour  of  every  nation  is  the  fund  which 
originally  supplies  it  with  all  the  necessaries  and  conveni- 
ences of  life  which  it  annually  consumes,  and  which  consist 
always  either  in  the  immediate  produce  of  that  labour,  or  in 
what  is  purchased  with  that  produce  from  other  nations.  Ac- 
cording, therefore,  as  this  produce,  or  what  is  purchased  with  it, 
bears  a  greater  or  smaller  proportion  to  the  number  of  those 
who  are  to  consume  it,  the  nation  will  be  better  or  worse 
supplied  vnth  all  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  for  which  it 
has  occasion." — (Adam  Smith.)  **  The  great  practical  problem 
(of  Political  Economy)  resolves  itself  into  a  discussion  of  the 
means  by  which  labour  may  be  rendered  most  efficient — that  is, 
by  which  the  greatest  amount  of  necessary  and  desirable  products 
may  be  obtained  with  the  least  outlay  of  labour." — (J.  R, 
McCuLLOCH.)  "  If  you  can  give  to  one  man  the  power  of  three, 
then  you  have  three  for  production,  and  only  one  for  expen- 
diture. The  readiest  way,  therefore,  to  make  a  city  of  ten 
thousand  swell  to  a  population  of  thirty  thousand,  is  to  make 
the  ten  thousand  worth  thirty  thousand  by  the  stimulus  of  a 
right  education.  Nor  need  you  be  concerned  beforehand  how 
the  ten  thousand  will  impart  a  threefold  value  to  their  labours ; 
they  will   determine  that   for   themselves." — (Dr.   Bushnell.) 

*  Wealth  is  regulated  by  "the  proportion  of  those  who  are 
employed  in  useful  labour,  and  that  of  those  who  are  not  so 
employed.'* — (Adam  Smith.)  Wealth  **is  always  increased  by 
every  diminution  of  the  labour  required  to  produce  the  articles 
of  which  it  consists." — (J.  R.  McCulloch.)  "  National  health 
is  national  wealth.  ...  If  we  could  invent  a  social  state  in 
which  health  of  Hfe  and  wealth  of  life  would  co-exist,  we  should 
have  a  state  where  a  noble,  intellectual  civilization  was  combined 
with  a  very  frugal  mode  of  subsistence,  with  moderation  of 
pleasure,  and  with  such  restraint  of  passion  that  violence  of 
character  would  never  be  exhibited  by  those  who  wished  to  be 
accounted  sane." — (Dr.  Richardson.) 
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A  principal  means  of  increasing  the  wealth  of  a 
conntry  is  by  imparting  skill  to  the  producers,  and 
thus  raising  the  value  of  their  labour.'  In  general,  the 
more  skill  employed  in  the  production  of  any  article, 
the  greater,  in  consequence,  is  its  value. ^  Skilled 
labour  is  that  which  requires  education,  training,  or 
special  adaptation  for  its  right  performance,  and  can, 
therefore,  be  properly  done  only  by  such  as  possess 
these  requisites."     Unskilled  labour,  on  the  other  hand, 

'  "  Want  of  skill  is  ever  a  loss  of  power.  Cultivation  is  the 
economy  of  force.  Science  teaches  us  the  simplest  means  of 
obtaining  the  greatest  effect  witfa  the  smallest  expenditure  of 
power,  and,  with  given  means,  to  produce  a  maximum  of  force. 
The  unprofitable  exertion  of  power,  the  waste  of  force.  ...  is 
characteristic  of  the  savage  state,  and  of  the  want  of  true  civili- 
zation."— (LlEBlG.)  "  It  is  literally  true  that,  taking  a  civilized, 
industrious  nation  such  as  our  own  at  any  point  of  time,  the 
existing  generation  must  do  more  than  the  preceding,  the  next 
must  do  more  than  the  existing."— (J.  H.  Burton.)  "All 
economy,  whether  of  States,  households,  or  individuals,  may  ha 
defined  to  be  the  art  of  managing  labour.  .  .  .  and  it  means  this 
mainly  in  three  senses — namely,  first,  applying  your  labour 
rationally ;  secondly,  preserving  its  produce  carefully;  and, 
lastly,  distributing  its  produce  seasonably." — (John  Kuskin.) 
"Thrift,"  says  Charles  Kingaley,  "is  saving  of  force;  to  get  aa 
much  work  as  possible  done  with  the  least  expenditure  of  power, 
the  least  jar  and  obstruction,  the  least  wear  and  tear  ....  and 
the  secret  of  thrift  is  knowledge.  In  proportion  as  you  know 
the  laws  and  nature  of  a  subject,  you  wiU  be  ahle  to  work  at 
it  easily,  surely,  rapidly,  successfully;  instead  of  wasting.  .  .  . 
your  energies  in  mistaken  schemes,  irregular  efforts,  which  end 
m  disappointment  and  exhaustion.  .  .  .  The  more  you  know  the 
e  you  can  save  yourself  and  that  which  belongs  to  you,  and 
QO  more  work  with  less  effort." 

■  "  Things,  for  example,  which  are  made  by  skilled  laboar, 
exchange  for  the  produce  of  a  much  greater  quantity  of  unskilled 
labour. "^Q.  S.  Mill-)  A  nation's  wealth  is  regulated  by  the 
Bkill.  dexterity,  and  judgment  with  which  its  labour  is  generally 
applied." — (Adam  Smith.) 

"  "  The  value  of  manual  labour  is  determined  partly  by  tha 
force  which  is  expended  in  it,  partly  by  the  skill  which  is  brought 
into  action.  Skilled  workmen  are  nut  to  be  had  in  any 
quantity  at  a  moment's  notice  ;  they  must  have  both  talent  and 
instruction ;  their  education  requires  both  time  and  trouble.'' 
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'■%*qaires  no  special  adaptation  or  training  for  its  per- 
formance, but  may  be  done  by  almost  any  one,  and 
hence  it  is  of  comparatively  little  value, ^  It  is  the  duty, 
then,  of  the  State  to  endeavour  to  get  the  greatest 
amount  of  the  most  valuable  work  from  every  one  of  its 
members,  by  extending  the  means  of  education,  and  by 
striving  to  have  each  individual  in  that  position,  and  at 
that  occupation  for  which  he  is  best  adapted.'* 

MHelmho 
ekiU  is  a  po 
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^  "The  inequality  of  remuneration  between  the  skilled  and 
the  nnskilled  is,  without  doubt,  very  much  greater  than  is  justi- 
fiable! but  it  is  desirable  that  ttiis  should  be  coiTected  by 
raising  the  UTisldUed,  Dot  by  lowering  the  skilled," — (J.  S.  MiU-.) 

*  "  The  State  is  bound  to  supply  education,  not  merely  for  the 
sake  of  the  individuals  so  to  be  benefited,  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
nation  itself,  and  on  account  of  the  advantages  that  it  derives 
from  the  proper  education  of  its  members,  and  tbe  disadvan- 
tages which  it  must  experience  from  their  education  being 
defective."— (G.  Harris.)  "  An  educated  man  is  better  fitted  to 
feliil  the  duties  of  this  life  than  the  uneducated.  Ignorance 
necessitates  a  waste  of  power,  and  all  waste  is  an  mjury  to 
society.  .  .  .  Thus  in  a  politico-economical  sense  the  educated 
man  is  a  benefit  to  the  community,  and  acts  and  re-acts  upon  it 
for  ultimate  good.  He  is  an  addition  to  the  dynamics  of  a 
people ;  and,  in  all  his  social  relations,  is  better  qualified  to 
reahse  their  purpose  and  carry  out  their  design  than  the  ignorant 
can  possibly  be." — (J.  A.  Langfohd.)  "  I  have  particularly 
observed,"  says  Coleridge,  "  that  such  as  had  been  well-bred 
■were  generally  most  careful  to  improve  their  time,  and  would 
be  very  iudustrious  and  frugal  where  there  was  any  possibihty 
of  considerable  gain  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  such  as  bad  been 
brought  up  in  ignorance  and  hard  labour,  wlien  they  came  to 
plenty,  would  CKtravaganlly  squander  away  their  lime  and 
money." — "  While  the  object  of  education  is  to  prepare  the 
individual  to  exert  his  powers  to  the  utmost  advantage,  the 
object  of  civihzatioD  is  to  obtain  the  accomplishment  of  the 
very  purpose  for  which  the  other  adapts  us."^(G.  Harris.) 
"  We  frequently  find  men,  who  have  even  less  than  the  average 
ability  in  the  common  affairs  of  life,  display  peculiar  fitness  fur 
special  calhngs.  By  education  such  would  be  fitted  for  and 
assisted  to  reach  their  special  spheres,  and  not  left  to  find  them 
by  mere  accident.'' — (it nan.)      "One  of  the  advantages  of  a 
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Kducation  is  the  great  means  by  which  skill  is  im- 
parted to  labour.  Its  business,  as  we  have  seen,  is  to 
communicate  to  the  young  and  inexperienced,  the  learn- 
ing and  iikill  of  the  most  skilful  and  most  experienced. 
There  Is  no  one  so  talented  or  skilled  but  may  leara 
something  from  the  knowledge  or  experience  of  others, 
no  position  in  life  in  which  one  can  be  supposed  to  have 
nothing  more  to  learn.  Indeed,  genius  itself  may  be 
.said  Co  be  little  if  anything  more  than  a  superior  capa- 
city for  learning,  — for  receiving,  and  adapting  the 
knowledge  and  experience  of  others.^  When  one  is 
educated  or  trained  to  perform  a  certain  kind  of  labour 
which,  without  this  education  or  training,  could  not  be 

general  diffusion  of  education  is  that  the  thinking  power  of  the 
people  is  krgely  increased  thereby.  Inventions  of  all  kinds 
eprmg  up  among  a  people  that  are  in  the  least  degree  educated." 
—{Ditto.)  ■'  Cultivated  thought  is  one  of  the  great  sources  of 
natiouul  wealth.    Thought  imparts  skill  to  labour."— (Ditto.) 

'  "  How  great  soever  a  genius  may  be,  and  how  much  soever 
he  may  acquire  new  light  and  heat  as  be  proceeds  in  his  rapid 
course,  certain  it  is  that  be  will  never  shine  in  his  full  lustre  nor 
shed  the  full  influence  he  is  capable  of,  unless,  to  his  own  expe- 
rience, he  adds  that  of  other  men  and  other  ages."— (Bolikg- 
BKOKE.)  "  Bacon  became  a  great  thinker  by  first  entering  into 
and  making  himself  master  of  the  thoughts  of  other  men." — 
i^BOM,)  "  Homer  is  supposed  to  have  been  possessed  of  all  the 
learning  of  his  time,  and  we  are  certain  that  Michael  Angelo. 
and  karl'aelle  were  equally  possessed  of  all  the  knowledge  '  ^' 
which  had  been  discovered  in  the  works  of  their  predece 
The  same  is  undoubtedly  true  of  Handel,  Mozart,  Beethovt 
and  all  other  great  musical  inventors." — (Dr.  Carpenteb.)  "' 
be  quite  honest,"  says  Goethe,  "  what  had  I  of  my  own  excepi 
the  power  and  tbe  will  to  see  and  to  hear,  to  distinguish  and  to 
select;  and  afterwards  inspire  the  things  I  saw  and  heard  with 
8ome  wii,  and  to  reproduce  them  with  some  cleverness.  My 
works  spring  not  from  my  own  wisdom  alone,  but  from  hundreds 
of  things  and  persons  that  give  the  matter  for  them.  There 
were  fools  and  sages,  long-headed  men  and  narrow-minded  men, 
children  and  young  and  old  men  and  women,  that  told  me  how 
they  felt  and  what  they  thought,  how  they  lived  and  laboured, 
and  what  was  the  amount,  and  what  were  the  results  of  thuc. 
experience.  I  had  but  to  hold  out  my  hands  and  reap  a  harved 
which  others  had  sown  for  me." 
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so  skilfully  or  efficiently  performed,  if  performed  at  all, 
such  labour  is  skilled.  It  is  taken,  or  naturally  passes 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  many  or  the  untrained,  into 
those  of  the  few,  or  the  specially  qualified. 

Further,  every  one  does  the  g'reatest  amount  of  work, 
and  work,  too,  of  the  most  valuable  kind,  when  he  is  in 
that  position,  and  at  that  work  for  which  nature  has 
best  fitted  him,  and  for  which  his  talents  are  best 
adapted.  There  exists  an  infinite  variety  among  men. 
No  two  of  them  are  exactly  alike  in  all  their  powers 
and  faculties,  their  likes  and  dislikes,  their  desires  and 
aptitudes,  and  hence  some  are  by  nature  more  fitted  for 
one  business  or  profession,  others  for  another.'  The 
man  who  is  in  that  position  for  which  he  is  best  suited 
by  nature,  whose  occupation  is  that  for  which  his  facul- 
ties are  best  adapted,  will  therein  produce  the  greatest 
amount  of  work,  and  work,  too,  of  the  most  valuable 
kind.*  His  desires  and  aptitudes  will  lie  in  the  direc- 
tion of  his  work  ;  the  faculties  called  into  play  will  be 
the  strongest  and  most  enduring,  and  will  hence  be  able 
to  act  longest  without  suffering  from  fatigue  ;*  while  the 
labour,  being  that  which  is  best  suited  to  his  powers, 
must  on  that  account  be  more  valuable  than  any  he 

'  "  No  two  minds  were  ever  exactly  alike." — [Hesky  Rogers.) 
"  We  are  bora  not  each  perleutly  alike  to  each,  but  differing  in 
disposition — one  fitted  for  doing  one  thing,  and  another  for 
another." — (Plato.)  "  The  God  of  nature  has  fitted  every  man 
to  some  particular  calling  in  life." — (Albert  Barnes.) 

*  When  instead  of  growing  his  own  com,  weaving  his  own 
cloth,  sewing  his  own  shoes,  each  man  began  to  confine  himself 
to  farming,  or  weaving,  or  shoemaking,  it  was  because  each 
found  it  more  laborious  to  make  everything  he  wanted  than  to 
make  a  great  quantity  of  one  thing,  and  barter  the  surplus 
for  the  rest,  .  .  .  Moreover,  on  deciding  what  commodity  to 
produce,  each  cifi/en  was,  as  he  is  at  the  present  day,  guided  in 
the  same  manner.'' — (H,  Spencer.) 

'  "  The  perfection  or  full  development  of  a  power  is  in  propor- 
tion to  its  capacity  of  free,  vigorous,  and  continued  action.  ,  .  . 
To  cultivate  fully  and  harmoniously  the  various  faculties  is 
simply  to  enable  them  by  exercise  to  energize  longer  and  strong^' 
without  painful  effort."— -{Sir  W.  Hauilion.) 
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could  render  in  another  sphere, — for  the  most 
service  that  anyone  can  render  must,  of  necessity,  bi 
that  sphere  for  which  nature  has  best  fitted  him.  Man, 
too,  is  so  constituted,  that  he  is  happy  in  proportion  as 
his  faculties  arc  employed  upon  the  work  for  which  they 
are  best  adapted.^  It  is,  therefore,  to  the  advantage  of 
the  State,  in  other  words,  for  the  good  of  the  whole  body 
of  the  people,  as  well  as  for  his  own  good,  that  each  of 
its  members  should  occupy  that  position  for  which  he  is 
best  fitted,  and  be  employed  in  that  work  for  which  his 
talents  best  qualify  him.*  In  this  he  will  be  able  to 
render  the  greatest  amount  of  the  most  valuable  work^ 
and  will  also  enjoy  the  greatest  amount  of  happinei 
This  is  what  we  understand  by  "  the  right  man  in  tl 
right  place." 

How  often  do  we  find,  even  in  the  lowest  walks  of  life, 
men  with  talents  calculated  to  shine  in  a  much  higher 
sphere,  men  who,  in  their  proper  place,  might  have  done 


1  "  In  order  to  find  out  in  what  man's  happiness  consists,  we 
must  first  (it  all,  according  to  Aristode,  fiad  out  wbat  man's 
proper  vfork,  or  function,  or  vocation  is  ;  for  the  fuuction  which 
a  man  has  lo  fulfil,  the  worlt  which  he  has  to  do,  being  known, 
his  happiness  will  be  seen  to  centre  in  the  discharge  of  tbat 
function,  in  the  performance  of  that  work." — (Prof.  Ferkieh.) 
"  The  happiness  or  well-being  of  every  creature  must  consist  in 
doing  well  that  which  is  its  proper  work  or  vocation." — (Aris- 
totle.) "  Pleasure  is  nothing  but  the  concomitant  or  reflex  of 
the  unforced  and  unimpeded  energy  of  a  faculty  or  habit,  th* 
degree  of  pleasure  being  always  in  proportion  to  the  degree  erf 
such  energy."— (Sir  W.  Hamilton.) 

'  The  great  onject  of  all  good  government  is  to  promote 
happiness  of  the  governed,  and  to  aid  every  individual  ii 
ing  and  securing  it.'' — (Anon.}  "  It  is  necessary  that 
in  that  position  for  which  they  are  best  fitted  in  order  that  they' 
may  have  themselves  the  greatest  happiness,  be  of  the  greatest 
use  to  their  fellow-men,  and  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  Stale." — 
{Ditto.)  "  We  must  do  what  we  like — in  other  words,  Uke  what 
we  do^in  order  to  be  happy."— (Ditto.)  "  It  is  not  that 
are  ill-fed,  hut  that  they  have  no  pleasure  in  the  work  bj 
they  make  their hread,  and  therefore  look  to  wealth  as 
means  of  pleasure."— (J.  Ruskin.) 
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good  service  to  their  country  ?'  Nay,  how  few  compara- 
tively do  we  find  exactly  in  those  positions,  or  at  that 
work  for  which  nature  has  best  fitted  them  ?  There  are 
always  some  who.  by  means  of  an  unusual  combination 
of  qualities  or  circumstances,  are  enabled  to  surmouat 
surrounding  difficulties  and  establish  themselves  in  their 
right  place.*  But  who  can  tell  how  many,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  talents  well  qualified  to  shine,  have  yet  failed 
for  want  of  the  means,  or  qualities,  or  opportunities  that 
would  have  enabled  them  to  overcome  the  intervening 
difficulties  ?^  Who  can  tell  how  many  Miltons,  Crom- 
wells,   Hanipdens,  have   spent  inglorious   lives   in  our 

■  "  Much  lies  among  us  convulsively,  nigh  desperately  strnggUn^ 
to  be  bora,"— (T.  Carltle.)  "  If  virtue  and  genius  are  exceed- 
ingly rare,  is  it  not  also  certain  that  vast  quantities  of  both  are 
lost  through  neglect  P  In  the  lower  classes  this  neglect  has 
been  almost  tot^.  Whatever  great  capacities  nature  has  sown 
there,  have  been  almost  entirely  tost  to  the  world — left  to  them- 
selves, and  stifled  under  low  cares  and  drudgery."^!  Prof.  Seel  EV-) 
"  The  philosopher,  the  saiot,  or  the  hero — the  wise,  the  good, 
and  the  great  man — very  often  lie  bid  and  coacealed  iu  a  plebeian, 
which  a  proper  education  might  have  disinterred  and  have 
brought  to  hght."— (Addison.) 

'  "  Here  and  there,  no  doubt,  a  very  poor  man  attains  intel- 
lectual distinction,  when  he  has  exceptional  strength  of  will 
and  health  enough  to  bear  a  great  strain  of  extra  labour  that  he 
imposes  upon  himself,  and  natural  gifts  so  bTilliant  that  he  can 
learn  in  an  hour  what  common  men  learn  in  a  day."— (P.  G. 
Hamerton.) 

'  "When  the  thinker  has  discovered  truth,  it  depends  on 
nooney  whether  the  world  shall  participate  in  such  discovery  or 
not  participate.  In  how  many  other  ways  (as  when  your  nascent 
wise  man  is  poor,  solitary,  uneducated.  Sea.)  can  the  tahsman  of 
power  cut  away  impediments  and  open  out  the  path  I  Many  a 
fallen  star,  too,  is  quenched,  or  lives  only  as  a  spark,  which 
could  have  been  flamed  into  a  cheerful  light  and  fire." — (T.  Car- 
vct,B.^  "  When  we  consider  to  how  apparently  trifl  ng  inci- 
jUnts  we  are  frequently  indebted  for  some  of  our  greatest  men 
,  ,  ,  ,  the  readmg  of  a  particular  book,  the  hearing  of  a  great 
man,  seeing  a  certain  occurrence,  forming  a  certain  friendship, 
being  in  a  particular  place  at  a  particular  time,  taking  up  a  sudden 
resolution,  and  the  Uke.  we  may  well  suppose  that  there  are 
many  equally  great  men  among  us,  but  who  are  unknown  for 
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Villaije  hamlets,  or  in  the  streets  and  alleys  of  our  lai^e" 
towns  ?^  or  can  estimate  the  amount  of  loss  that 
accrued  to  the  State  and  to  the  world  from  this  cause  ?' 
Men  of  genius  and  talent  arc  God's  best  gifts  to  nations, 
and  ought  to  be  sought  out,  cultivated,  and  turned  to 
the  best  account. 

No  thoughtful   person  who  has  mingled  much  with 


want  of  the  presence  of  the  d  ream  stances  that  would  have  called 
them  out  "— (,4 BOM.)  "I  think  always,  so  great,  quiet,  com- 
plete, and  self-sufficing  is  this  Shakespeare,  had  the  Warwick- 
shire squire  not  prosecuted  him  for  deer- stealing,  we  had,  per- 
haps, never  heard  of  him  as  a  poet." — (T.  C*ri.vle.) 

'    "  Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene, 

The  dark  unfathonied  caves  of  ocean  bear ; 
Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen. 

And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air ! 
Some  village  Hampden  that  with  dauntless  breast 

The  little  tyrant  of  his  fields  withstood  ; 
Some  mute,  inglorious  Milton  here  may  rest, 

SomeCromwell guiltless  of  biscountry's blood." — (Gray.)  ] 

"  How  many  a  rustic  Milton  has  passed  by, 
Stifling  the  speechless  longings  of  his  breast 
In  unreniitting  drudgery  and  care ! 
How  many  a  vulgar  Cato  has  compelled 
His  energies,  no  longer  tameless  then, 
To  mould  a  pin,  or  fabricate  a  nail; 
How  many  a  Newton,  in  whose  passive  ken 
TTiose  mighty  spheres  that  gem  infinitely. 
Were  only  specks  of  tinsel  fixed  in  heaven 
To  light  the  midnight  of  his  native  town."— (Shelley.) 

"  It  is  not  penury,  but  the  want  of  education,  which  '  freeirea  ' 
the  general  current  of  the  soul.'  and  consigns  to  the  neglected 
enclosures  of  our  country  ciiurchyards  the  remains  of  so  many 
'  village  Hampdens.'  and '  mute,  inglorious  Miltons.'  '■-  (A,  Amos.) 
'  "  A  wrong  education  of  children.  ...  in  a  manner  starves 
posterity  and  defrauds  our  country  of  those  persons  who,  with 
due  care,  might  make  an  eminent  figure  in  their  respective  posts 
of  life,"---(S^ee(flJcr.)  "  Were  it  not  a  cruel  thing  to  see  in  any 
province  of  an  empire  the  inhabitants  living  all  mutilated  in 
their  hmbs,  each  man  with  his  right  arm  lamed.  Htiwmuch  J 
crueller  to  find  the  strong  soul  with  its  eyes  still  sealed,  its  eyesil 
extinct  so  that  it  sees  not." — (T,  Caslyle.) 
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the  lower  classes  of  society,  or  been  much  in  contact 
with  the  vicious  or  criminal,  but  must  have  been  struck 
with  the  great  amount  of  talent  and  ability  among  them, 
frequently  of  a  high  order,  lying  absolutely  waste  and 
useless,  if  not  actually  misapplied  and  mischievous.'  A 
late  distinguished  statesman  once  said  that  he  did  not 
believe  there  was  actually  in  the  world  such  a  thing  as  " 
"dirt,"  which  was  only  "something  out  of  its  right 
place  ;"  and  may  we  not  with  equal  truth  say  that  vice 
and  crime  are  only  talent,  industry,  energy,  courage, 
perseverance  in  a  wrong  direction,  or  in  an  improper 
sphere  ?  We  blame  the  man  who  allows  his  fields  to  lie 
uncultivated,  or  who  neglects  to  avail  himself  of  the 
resources  or  opportunities  at  his  command ;  and  is  not 
the  State  equally  culpable  that  does  not  strive  to  utilise 
its  moral  wastes,  and  to  turn  to  proper  account  the  vast 
amount  of  talent  and  industry  that  may  be  lying  useless 
or  noxious  among  its  people  ?  ^ 

It  is  by  taking  pains  to  foster  and  encourage  talent 
and  industry  among  its  people,  by  doing  what  it  can  to 

*  "  Oh  !  what  waste  of  human  power  in  prison^in  banishment, 
and  on  the  scaffold,  besides  the  lumber  that  everywhere  abounds, 
which,  had  it  been  taken  in  time  and  directed  aright,  might  have 
betn  saved." — (J.  Osbokne.) 

'  "  Bacon  calls  education  the  Georgics  of  the  mind,  identifying 
by  a  happy  metaphor  the  two  proudest  fonctions  of  the  legis- 
lator, the  eDCDUragement  of  agricultural  industry,  and  the  care 
of  national  education— compelling  in  the  one  case  the  unprofit- 
able desert  to  pour  forth  its  latent  riches,  and  in  the  other  vivi- 
fying the  donnant  seeds  of  genius  and  virtue,  and  redeeming, 
from  the  neglected  wastes  of  human  intellect,  a  new  and  unex- 
pected accession  to  the  common  inheritance  of  mankind." — 
(pUGALD  Stewart.)  "I  am  persuaded  that  the  extreme  pro. 
Bigacy,  improvidence  and  misery,  which  are  so  prevalent  among 
the  labourmg  classes  iu  many  countries,  are  chiefly  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  want  of  education." — (Robert  Hall.)  "This  country,  every 
country,  wants  all  the  ability  that  nature  has  given  to  it,  and  it 
ought  to  cultivate  that  ability  as  the  soil  is  cultivated^! caving 
nothing  waste.  Intellectual  wealth,  moral  wealth,  is  not  less 
precious,  less  worthy  of  regard,  than  the  wealth  of  the  com 
market."— {Dr.  R.  Quain.) 
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render  the  labours,  the  elTorts  of  each  as  useful,  as  skil- 
ful, as  valuable  as  poasible,  that  a  State  will  best  pro- 
mote its  own  interests,  will  most  advance  its  power  and 
prosperity.^  It  is  its  duty,  its  business,  to  turn  to  the 
beat  advantage  the  means  at  its  disposal,  the  powers 
under  its  command,  —  the  labour,  the  talent,  the  in- 
'dustry  of  its  members.  Were  this  properly  attended  to 
there  would  be  much  less  of  misapplied  talent,  of  wasted 
energy,  of  worthless  labour,  than  at  present. 

More  than  three  hundred  years  ago  {i.e.,  1578)  a 
learned  Spaniard,  Dr,  Juan  Huarte,  wrote  a  book 
entitled  Examen  de  In^enios,  or  "  A  Trial  of  Wits,"  in 
which  he  advocated  the  appointment  by  the  State  of 
certain  men,  of  approved  sagacity  and  knowledge,  as 
"  Triers  of  Wit,"  to  examine  and  test  the  abilities  of  the 
young,  and  afterwards  oblige  them  to  study  that  science, 
or  follow  that  art,  for  which  nature  had  best  fitted  them, 
in  place  of  leaving  them  to  their  own  choice.^  In  this 
way  he  thought  that  there  would  be  fewer  dunces  at  the 
universities,  and  fewer  bunglers  in  the  places  of  business ; 

'  "  The  main  end  of  civilization  is  the  entire  developmenf  of 
the  caergies  aud  resources  of  the  nation,  and  the  advancing  it  to 
that  state  wtiorG  all  those  energies  and  resources  will  be  fully 
matured  ;  and  which  must  doubtless  be  its  most  perfect,  if  ^t, 
indeed,  its  most  natural  condition;  also  being  that  which  if  was 
adapted,  and  intended  ultimately  to  attain. ,  .  ,  The  endof  civili- 
zatioa  is  therefore  in  reality  no  less  than  the  perfection  of  the 
State,  considering  this  in  its  largest,  most  extensive,  and  most 
complete  sense,  as  that  wherein  all  its  most  valuable  qualities  and 
properties  will  attam  their  amplest  development.  . .  .  Civilization 
consists,  as  regards  its  essence,  in  rendering  the  higher  endow- 
ments predominant  over  those  which  are  lower,"  and  "  this  is 
fully  attained  only  when  all  the  most  valuable  resources  and 
powers  of  the  nation  arc  completely  matured  and  brought  to 
perfection." — {G.  Harris.) 

'  This  book  attracted  very  considerable  notice  at  the  time, 
aod  was  translated  into  must  of  the  European  languages  ;  more 
recently  it  was  translated  into  German  by  the  poet  Lessing,  and 
80  late  as  the  year  1S55  there  was  pubhshed  at  Paris  a  b  ~'~ 
entitled,  "  Eisai  sur  I'ouvruge  de  J.  Hvurte, '  Examen  des  Aptiti 
diverses  pour  Us  Sciences,' par  J.  M.  Guardin." 
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ffid  that  the  universities  would  thus  become  more 
learned,  and  the  places  of  business  would  be  better 
served.^  But  without  going  so  far  as  this,  or  indeed 
attempting  to  lay  down  any  specific  rules  on  the  subject, 
we  bold  it  to  be  the  duty  as  well  as  the  interest  of  the 
State,  to  do  what  it  can  to  facilitate  the  entry  of  each 
person  into  that  sphere  of  labour  and  usefulness  for 
which  he  is  best  fitted,  or  to  which  his  desires  chiefly 
tend,  by  furthering  his  efforts  in  the  attainment  of  this 
object,  and  by  removing  all  unnecessary  bars  or  fences 
by  which  any  position,  occupation,  rank,  or  grade  may 
be  surrounded.* 

The  great  means,  however,  by  which  this  is  to  be 
effected  is  by  affording  to  all  the  best  education  they 
are  fitted  to  receive,  so  that  not  only  shall  each  indi- 
vidual be  instructed  in  the  ordinary  branches  of  educa- 
tion, but  instruction  in  even  the  highest  branches  shall 
be  afforded  to  all  who  may  desire  it,  and  show  aptitude 
therefor,  and  that,  too,  free  of  expense  to  such  as  may 
be  unable  to  pay  for  it."  Education  is  the  great  "  Trier 
of  Wit,"  the  great  leveller  of  ranks  and  distinctions,  and 

'  "  When  nature  disposes  not  a  man  for  knowledge,  it  is  in 
vain  for  him  to  labour  in  the  rules  of  the  art.''—  (J.  Huarte.) 

■  "  Every  nation  is  at  present  trying  to  improve  its  material 
condition  by  national  education  ;  and  in  the  peaceful  hut  not 
less  fierce  and  determined  warfare  of  commercial  competition, 
depend  upon  it,  the  worst  drilled,  the  worst  educated  country 
wlfl  go  to  the  wall." — (Max  Mui-I-er.)  "All  subjects  are  equal 
in  the  eye  of  the  Slate,  and  its  object  should  be  to  extend  its 
benefits  alike  to  all,  and  among  these  the  benefits  of  a  good 
education.'" — i^Anon.)  "The  general  relaxation  of  conventional 
barriers  and  the  increased  facUities  of  education  which  already 
are,  and  vi-iir  be  in  a  much  greater  degree  brought  within  the 
Teach  of  all,  tend  to  produce  ....  many  excellent  eflects." — 
(J,  S.  Mill.) 

'  "  I  believe  no  educational  system  in  this  country  will  be 
■worthy  of  the  name  of  national,  or  will  fulfil  the  great  object 
expected  of  it  unless  it  be  one  xvhich  establishes  a  great  educa- 
tional ladder,  the  bottom  of  which  shall  be  the  gutter,  and  the 
top  of  which  shall  be  those  universities  of  which  we  are  justly 
so  proud."— (Prof.  Huxlbv.)    "  1  conceive  that  if  the  endowed 
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by  nicanH  of  it,  when  properly  administered,  each  will 
tend  to  rise  or  sink  to  his  proper  level.'  The  Sutc, 
therefore,  by  affording  to  all  the  best  education  that 
they  arc  fitted  to  receive,  will  materially  contribute  to 
this  end.  When  struggling  men  of  genius  and  talent  j 
nrc  assisted  in  reaching  their  proper  sphere,  those  who  ■ 

Hchooli  of  tho  country  are    made  thoroughly  eRicient,  and  if  ^ 
thiiHo   igctAX  cdiicntional  endowments  which  are    duw    mostly 
wimted  and  positively  mischievous,  are  turned  to  purposes  of 

Eiihlic  utility,  tt  splendid  opening  will  be  atTorded  to  boys  of 
iiitihle  blrtli,  to  rise  gradually  from  the  elementary  schools, 
thiuuKh  the  grammar  schools,  to  the  imiversilies.  I  mean  those 
who  navo  nhility  enough  to  justify  their  rise  in  life."— (£.  S, 
KoUNDHLL.)      "  No  boy    of   suitable   talent,  however  poor   his 

Iiaront*,  shoiilil  bo  denied  the  education  necesEary  to  develop 
il»  powor*," — (Anon.)  One  of  the  ablest  and  most  far-seeing 
men  (hat  ovor  lived,  and  to  whom  more  than  anyone  else  Scot- 
luiid  in  indebted  fur  the  rank  she  has  for  centuries  held  among 
the  lUDnt  odurulvd  countries  of  the  world,  I  mean  John  Knojt, 
Inid  it  down  In  his  Bulto  of  Discipline  (1560),  that  "  The  children 
ol  the  |>ooro  must  be  supported  aud  sustenit  on  the  charge  of 
tho  Churche  till  Irj-all  be  tackin  whethir  the  spirit  of  docilitie 
be  fund  in  theui  or  not.  Yf  thei  be  fund  apt  to  letteris  and 
IcuriiynK  than  may  thei  not  (we  meane  neathir  the  sonis  of  the 
riche,  nor  yit  tho  sonis  of  the  poore)  be  permittit  to  reject 
InarnynK,  but  mnst  be  chargeit  to  continaw  thair  studies  sae 
thut  tho  Conimouii -weal the  may  have  some  comfort  by  them." 
"  I  hold  that  It  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  for 
the  education  of  the  common  people." — (Lord  Macaulav.) 
"  An  effective  national  education  for  the  children  of  the  labour- 
inK  clnsn  is  the  lirst  thing  needful "  for  improving  "  the  habits  of 
the  IftbourinK  pooplo." — (J.  S.  Mill.)  "  lu  a  national  system  I 
would  include  all  the  arts  and  sciences,  leaving  to  the  pupil 
the  choice,  afler  a  good  general  primary  education  had  been 
given,  of  learning  those  most  to  his  taste  or  most  in  accordance 
with  his  future  avocation." — (J.  A.  Lanoford.) 

'  Condorcet  maintains  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  equality 
as  civilization  advances.  "  All  principles,  all  motives,  axL 
springs  of  action,  all  interests  co-operate  towards  a  grand  Anal 
result  which  humanity  will  never  reach,  by  reason  of  its  native 
imperfectioii,  but  to  which  it  will  always  approximate  more  and 
more  by  reason  of  its  unUmited  capability  of  improvement,  and 
that  result  is  the  indefinite  approjcimation  of  all  classes  towards 
a  level  which  is  always  rising,  in  other  words, the  equalisation  of 
individuals  in  the  general  ameUoration."— (Bastiat.) 
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e  not  so  gifted  will  naturally  fall  behind  in  the  race ; 
and  thus  each  will  gravitate  towards  his  right  place,  and 
all  will  be  gainers  thereby.  Many  young  men,  of  the 
highest  promise,  have  had  to  spend  powers  and  energies, 
calculated  to  be  of  the  highest  benefit  or  service  to  man- 
kind, in  the  mere  acquisition  of  knowledge,  or,  it  may 
be,  even  of  bread,  and  but  too  often,  unfortunately,  have 
been  compelled  to  fait  back  defeated  and  vanquished,  it 
may  be  to  die.' 

Rights  carry  with  them  duties,  and  while  the  Slate 
possesses  the  right  to  punish  those  that  offend  against 
its  laws,  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  its  duty  to  see  that 
they  are  instructed  in  those  laws  or  principles  of  right 
or  justice  which  they  are   punished  for  transgressing.^ 

^  "  Many  a  fine  intellect  has  been  driven  into  the  deep  quagmire, 
and  haa  struggled  in  it  vainly  till  death  came,  wlucn,  but  for 
that  grim  necessity,  might  have  scaled  the  immortal  mountains." 
(P.  G.  Hamerton.)  "  It  is  a  lamentable  waste  of  the  highest  and 
rarest  kind  of  energy  to  compel  minds  that  are  capable  of 
original  investigation— of  discovery,  to  occupy  themselves  "  in 
pursuits  "  which  could  be  done  just  as  efficiently  by  minds  of  a 
common  order.  .  .  .  The  time  that  they  are  often  compelled  to 
give  to  the  satisfaction  of  common  material  necessities,  is  so 
much  time  withdrawn  from  the  work  which  they  alone  can  do." 
— (Ditto,)  "There  is  nothing,"  says  Comte,  "more  mortal  to 
my  mind  than  the  necessity,  pushed  to  a  certain  degree,  to  have 
to  think  each  day  about  aprovisionfor  thenext.  .  .  .  Whenever 
this  happens  to  me,  I  pass  through  moments  of  discouragement 
and  positive  despair  which,  if  the  influence  of  them  became 
habitual,  would  make  me  renounce  all  my  labours,  all  my  philo- 
sophical prospects,  to  end  my  days  like  an  ass."  "  I  have  Imowa 
the  duties  of  a  schoolmaster  to  be  zealously  discharged  by  AA.y, 
on  the  part  of  those  who  were  watching  sleeplessly  by  night  m 
preparation  for  the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  all  to  the  shame  of 
the  church,  which  should  have  made  them  independeut  of  a 
Bcboolm aster's  hire." — (Dr.  Wm.  Anderson.) 

*  "  That  which  contributes  most  to  preserve  the  State  is  what 
is  now  most  despised,  to  educate  children  with  refereuce  to  the 
State;  for  the  most  useful  laws,  and  most  approved  by  every 
statesman,  will  be  of  no  service  if  the  citizens  are  not  accustomed 
to  and  brought  up  in  the  principles  of  the  Constitution." — (Aris- 
totle.) "  The  wisdom  of  the  ancientest  and  best  times  always 
complained  that  States  were  too  busy  with  laws  and  too  remiss 
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Were  it  not  that  we  have  become  accustomed  to  it,  it 
would  seem  passing  strange  to  punish  persons  for  doing 
what  they  had  never  been  taught  to  regard  as  wrong, 
to  punish  those  for  steaHng  who  have  never  been  taught 
to  respect  their  neighbour's  property.^  Indeed,  the 
estabhshment  of  wise  and  just  laws,  and  political  in- 
stitutions, is  one  of  the  chief  means  of  educating  a 
people,^   and   some    hold    that    this    is   the   end   that 

in  point  of  educatiott." — (Bacon.)  "  The  prevention  and  punish- 
ment of  crimes,  to  which  in  modem  times  the  business  of  govern- 
ment in  relation  to  the  people  is  almost  confined,  was  in  ancient 
Greece,  Persia,  and  Rome,  only  a  branch  of  the  care  of  the  legis- 
lator. To  protect,  cherish,  and  reward  the  virtue  of  the  people  was 
the  first  and  principal  object  of  every  institution;  the  punishment 
ofcrime  was  but  an  incidental  aflair."^(jifn»t.)  "In  education  onr 
efforts  should  be  much  more  directed  to  the  cultivation  of  well- 
doing than  the  mere  prevention  of  evil-doing." — (Ditto.)  "  Were  I 
the  chooser,'' says  Milton,"  adramofwell-doing  should  be  preferred 
before  many  times  as  much  theforcible  hindrance  of  evil-doing." 
"  While  all  see  that  the  immediate  function  of  onr  chief  social 
institutions  is  the  eecuricg  an  orderly,  social  life  by  making  these 
conditions  imperative,  very  few  see  that  their  further  function, 
and  in  one  sense  more  importajit  function,  is  that  of  fitting  men 
to  fulfil  these  conditions  spontaneously." — {H.  Spencer.)  "You 
have  brought  justice  to  every  man's  door;  you  mnst  now  bring 
a  knowledge  of  the  law —at  all  events,  of  its  elementary  principles, 
as  far  as  you  can,  to  the  knowledge  and  apprehension  of  every 
man.  Your  conduct  has  to  be  guided  by  the  law,  directed  by 
the  law,  punished  with  the  penalhes  of  ihe  law  if  you  do  not 
follow  in  the  path  which  it  prescribes  ;  and  therefore  it  is  wrong 
if  the  evil  can  be  remedied  that  the  law  should  be  left  in  the 
state  it  is.'' — (Chief  Justice  Cockburn.) 

'  If  you  suffer  your  people  to  he  ill-educated,  and  their 
manaers  to  be  corrupted  from  their  infancy,  and  then  punish 
them  for  those  crimes  to  which  their  first  education  disposed 
them,  what  else  is  to  be  coucluded  from  this  but  that  you  first 
make  thieves  and  then  punish  them."— (Sir  T.  More,  Ulopia.) 
"  It  seems  to  me  a  great  injustice  that  in  this  country,  where  we 
have  the  means  for  opening  schools,  we  employ  all  the  rigour  of 
imprisonmept  against  those  who  break  through  the  laws,  and  do 
not  give  them  the  knowledge  whereby  they  may  be  enabled  to 
avoid  those  offences." — (Earl  Russell,  1867.) 

'  "The  play  of  the  political  machine  acts  immediately  upon 
the  mind,  and  with  extraordinary  power ;  but  this  is  cot  all :  it 
also  acts  upon  almost  everything  else  by  which  the  character  of  the 
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should  be  mainly  kept  in  view  in  their  establish- 
ment' 

Besides  affording  the  means  of  education,  a  State 
may  do  much  good  in  the  way  of  encouraging  and  fos- 
tering talent  and  industry  by  the  awarding  of  honours 
and  rewards  for  high  merit ;  throwing  open  public  offices 
for  general  competition  ;  forming  collections  of  works  of 
art ;  establishing  public  libraries,  industrial  museums, 
and  the  like.^ 

mind  is  apt  to  be  formed." — (Jab.  Mill.)  "Free  and  popular 
loca.)  and  municipal  institutions,  trials  by  jury,  the  conduct 
of  industrial  and  philanthropic  enterjirises,  are  means  of  edu- 
cation by  the  State,  exercising  their  Judgment,  strengthening 
their  active  faculties,  giving  them  a  familiar  laiowledge  of  the 
BubjectB  with  which  they  deal,  accustoming  them  to  the  compre- 
hension of  joint  iaterests,  and  the  management  of  joint  concerns ; 
taking  them  out  of  the  narrow  circle  of  personal  and  family 
selfishness  ;  habituating  them  to  act  from  public  or  semi-public 
motives,  and  guiding  their  conduct  by  aims  which  unite,  instead 
of  isolating  them  from  one  another." — (J.  S.  Mill.)  "  All  poli- 
tical institutions — imperceptibly  or  visibly,  spontaneously  or 
purposely,  should  tend  to  the  improvement  and  organisation  ot 
national  intellect.'' — (Dr.  Draper.)  "  That  constitution  is  the 
best  under  which  the  average  sum  of  useful  knowledge  is  the 
greatest,  and  the  causes  that  awaken  and  encourage  talent  and 
genius,  the  most  powerful  and  various." — (Coleridge.) 

'  "  If  it  be  true  that  the  ethico -rational  nature  of  the  individual 
can  only  develop  itself  completely  in  a  well-ordered  State ;  then 
the  object  and  consideration  of  the  State  must  perfectly  answer 
to  the  moral  nature  of  the  individual,  and  pohtics  must  be  an 
essential,  inseparable,  part  of  ethics." — (Aiwn.)  Among  the 
means  laid  down  by  Mr.  F.  Hill  for  the  suppression  of  crime 
is  "  such  a  remodelling  of  our  laws  as  shall  bring  the  statute 
book  as  nearly  as  possible  into  coincidence  with  the  eternal 
principles  of  justice,  so  that  while  it  is  a  code  of  municipal  laws, 
it  may  also  serve  as  a  manual  of  morality."  '■  I  now,"  says 
J,  S-  Mill,  "  looked  upon  the  choice  of  political  institutions  as  a 
moral  and  educational  question  more  than  one  of  material 
interests,  thinking  that  it  onght  to  be  decided  mainly  by  the  con- 
sideration, what  great  improvement  in  life  and  culture  stands 
next  in  order  for  the  people  concerned,  as  the  condition  of  their 
further  progress,  and  what  institutions  are  most  likely  to  promote 
that." — (Antobioffraphy ) 

'  '■  The  State  promotes  the  education  of  the  people  by  just 
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I  not  a  little  strange  that  with  all  i 


t  seem 

advancement  in  civilization,  with  all  our  knowledge  and 
experience,  with  our  progress  in  the  arts  and  sciences, 
our  trade  and  manufactures,  we  are  still  so  ignorant  and 
careless  in  all  that  relates  to  the  due  education  of  the 
young.'  This,  in  a  great  measure  at  least,  is  owing  to 
the  character  of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  which  has, 

a.Dd  equitable  laws  and  right  forms  of  government ;  by  fostering 
industry  and  art ;  setting  up  national  inalitutions,  as  museums, 
academies  of  art,  exhibitions  of  industry,  public  libraries ;  and 
granting  distinctions  and  honours  to  sucn  as  are  worthy  of 
them." — (iinon.)  "  The  true  object  of  all  honorary  distinctions 
and  nobility,  and  the  legitimate  end  of  civilization,  are  alike  the 
exaltation  of  the  higher  and  ennobling  and  refining  influences  of 
ability  and  virtue  over  the  lower  impulses  of  our  nature."— (G. 
Harbib.)  "  Why  is  there  not  a  Majesty's  library  in  every  country 
town  ?  There  is  a  Majesty's  jail  and  gallows  in  every  one.  .  .  . 
The  existence  of  a  public  library,  or  non -existence  thereof,  in  the 
circle  where  a  thinker  is  bom,  will  forward  his  thinking,  or  ob- 
Btruct  and  prevent  il." — (T.  Cari-VLE.) 

^  "  Education  always  appears  to  me  as  the  one  thing  which, 
taken  generally,  is  the  moat  vilely  managed  on  earth." — (John 
Foster.)  "  While  we  have  been  perfecting  our  mechanisms,  we 
have  sometimes  forgotten  that  the  finest  of  all  raw  material  is  to 
be  found  in  men ;  and  we  have  not  yet  done  our  utmost,  indeed 
we  have  done  comparatively  little,  to  work  up  and  improve 
that." — (Dr.  Smiles.)  "  The  great  cry  that  rises  from  all  our 
manufacturing  cities,  louder  tJian  their  furnace-blast,  is  all  in 
very  deed  for  this— that  we  manufacture  everything  there  except 
men ;  we  blanch  cotton,  and  strengthen  steel,  and  refine  sugar, 
and  shape  pottery :  but  to  brighten,  to  strengthen,  to  refine,  or 
to  form  a  single  living  spirit  never  enters  into  our  estimate  of 
advantages." — (John  Kuskin.)  "Is  there  anything  more  un- 
deniable than  that  our  material  progress  has  outrun  our  intel- 
lectual—that we  want  more  cultivation,  more  of  the  higher 
education,  more  ideas  ?"^Prof.  Seeley.)  "To  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  this  country  ....  there  has  attached  the  stigma 
of  its  having  a  tendency  to  concentrate  the  attention  of  men 
up<m  material  objects  alone,  and  it  is  of  this  stigma  that  we 
ought  all  to  seek  to  be  reheved."— (W.  E.  Gladstone.) 
"All  things  without  which  round  about  we  see 

We  seek  to  know,  and  have  therewith  to  do  ; 
But  that  whereby  we  reason,  Uve,  and  be. 

Within  ourselves  we  strangers  are  thereto." 

-(Sir  John  Davies.) 
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I  no  little  truth,  been  denominated  the  mechanical 
age,  or  age  of  machinery.^  At  no  previous  period  of 
the  world's  history  have  the  laws  and  resources  of 
nature  been  so  generally  studied,  or  made  so  abundantly 
subservient  to  the  uses  of  man.^  The  stubborn  earth  is 
tortured  into  fertility,  and  made  to  yield  its  finest  fruits 
and  richest  crops  for  his  necessities ;  its  bowels  are 
laboriously  ransacked  for  the  means  of  carrying  on  his 
operations  ;  and  the  very  elements  are  converted  into  his 
servants  and  messengers.*  The  effect  of  all  this  has 
been  to  withdraw  men's  minds  from  themselves  and  the 
study  of  their  own  nature,  an*l  to  fix  them  upon  material 
objects  ;  and  education,  which  ever  takes  its  form  and 
character  from  the  habits  and  aims  of  the  people  among 
whom  it  is,  has  been  chiefly  directed  to  the  communica- 
tion of  a  knowledge  of  the  external  world,  and  but  little 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  imparting  of  that  know- 
ledge which  gives  the  right  use  of  the  diff"erent  faculties, 
and  ability,  strength,  and  skill  in  the  performance  of 
the  various  duties  of  life.*     In  place  of  striving  to  train 

'  "  Were  we  required  to  characterise  this  age  of  ours  by  any 
single  epithet,  we  should  be  tempted  to  call  it,  not  an  heroic, 
devotional,  philosophical,  or  moral  age,  but,  above  all,  the  me- 
chanical age.  It  is  the  age  of  machinery  in  every  outward  and 
inward  sense  of  that  word ;  the  age  which,  with  its  whole 
individual  might,  forwards,  teaches,  and  practises  the  great  art 
of  adapting  means  to  ends." — (T.  Cablvle.)  "  Faith  in  ma- 
chinery is  our  besetting  danger;  often  machinery  most  absurdly 
disproportion ed  to  the  end  which  this  machinery,  if  it  is  to  do 
any  good  at  all,  is  to  serve  ;  but  always  in  machinery  as  if  it  had 
a  value  in  and  for  itself." — (M.  Arnold.) 

'  "  Whatever  is  achievable  by  the  understanding  for  the 
purposes  of  worldly  interest,  private  or  public,  has  in  the 
present  age  been  pursued  with  an  activity  and  a  success  beyond 
all  former  experience,  and  to  an  extent  which  equally  demands 
ray  admiration  and  excites  my  wonder."—  (S.  T.  Colebidce.) 

'  Man  "  kneads  glowing  iron  as  if  it  were  soft  paste  ;  seas  are 
his  smooth  highway ;  winds  and  fire  his  unwearying  steeds." — 
{T.  Carlvle.) 

•  "  1  can  see  a  great  use  and  value  in  the  physical  sciences  to 
enable  a  man  to  maintain  himself  with  less  brutal  labour,  to  the 
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and  cultivate  tlie  different  powers  and  faculties  of  the 
individual,  it  aims  chiefly  at  cramming  his  mind  with 
every  kind  of  knowledge,  with  little  regard  to  its  practi- 
'  cal  utility,  and  still  less  to  its  effects  upon  the  different 
faculties.'    When  the  knowledge,  which  should  be  taken 

end  he  may  have  more  leisure  upon  his  hajids  for  higher  and 
nobler  occupations.  ,  .  .  But  if  be  is  to  be  taught  in  youth  no 
higher  occupation  than  this  .  .  .  and  if  what  be  is  taught  ot 
intellect  be  thus  bowed  down,  like  Prometheus,  to  the  barren 
earth,  thea  have  we  an  education  which,  however  splendid  in  its 
apparatus,  however  imposing  in  its  experiments  ...  is  poor  and 
meagre,  low,  mean,  and  ea^Jhly."— (Edward  Irving.)  "To 
what,"  asks  Professor  D.  Fordj-ce,  "is  this  difference  betwixt 
ancient  and  modem  learning  owing  ?  Is  it  the  effect  of  greater 
refinement  in  modem  prudence?  or  must  we  ascribe  it  to  the 
importance  of  our  modem  discoveries,  which  we  think  it  of  m 
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sequence  to  communicate  to  the  youth  than  to  teach  them 
those  homely  and  threadbare  arts  of  moral  improvement  and 
political  discipline."—"  In  this  age  .  .  .  the  novelty  of  a  succes- 
eion  of  brilliant  discoveries  in  physical  science,  coupled  with  a 
one-sided  habit  of  mind  swerving  with  a  strong  bias  towards 
what  is  outward  and  material,  has  led  some  men  to  imagine 
that  in  mere  physics  is  wisdom  to  be  found,  and  that  the  true 
magician's  wand  for  striking  out  the  most  important  results  is 
induction."^ (Prof.  Blackie.)  "The  spirit  of  manufactures, 
which  views  human  beings  only  in  relation  to  production,  and 
aims  exclusively  at  obtaining  them  for  instruments  at  the 
cheapest  rate,  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  edu- 
cation ;  inasmuch  as  education  views  the  citizen  as  a  subject  of 
intellectual  improvement,  and  without  making  him  a  better 
instrument  makes  him  one  more  costly." — (Sir  W.  Hamilton.) 
"  There  are  schools  and  colleges  to  instruct  the  apothecaiy, 
the  physician,  the  divine,  in  their  respective  professions;  hut  m 
what  schools  are  they  taught  to  be  good  men,  what  arts  are 
employed  to  form  them  honest  citizens,  and  to  qualify  them  for 
sustaining  their  several  characters,  with  a  becoming  dignity  and 
decorum,  as  sons  of  the  public  and  members  of  particular  com- 
munities."'—(D.  FOBDVCE.) 

'  "  It  is,  and  long  has  heen  my  conviction  that  in  no  age  since 
the  first  dawning  of  science  or  philosophy  in  this  island  have 
the  truths,  interests,  and  studies  which  especially  belong  to  the 
reason,  contemplative  or  practical,  sunk  into  such  utter  neglect, 
not  to  say  contempt,  as  during  the  last  century." — jS.  T,  Cole- 
.)  "  That  state  of  knowledfre  and  of  general  opinion  is 
hopeful  one,  in  which  the  thoughts  and  energies  of  men 
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up  and  appropriated  by  one  or  other  of  the  faculties,  is 
simply  stored  up  in  the  memory  in  the  form  of  words, 
without  any  true  knowledge  or  real  understanding  of  it, 
these  faculties  are  dwarfed  and  stunted  through  being 
deprived  of  their  proper  exercise,  and  the  individual 
suffers  accordingly.  He  fails  in  having  his  powers  and 
faculties  in  that  state  of  efficiency  of  which  they  are 
capable,  and  to  which  they  ought  to  be  brought. 

This  is  the  character  of  much  of  the  teaching  of  the 
present  day.  It  aims  at  cramming  the  mind  with  all 
kinds  of  knowledge,  which  are  simply  stored  up  in  the 
memory,  and  the  other  faculties  are  starved  for  want  of 
their  proper  sustenance.*     A  crammed  mind  can  never 

are  directed  exclusively  towards  physical  or  economical  science." 
—(Prof.  Fraser.)  "  Those  triumphs  of  science  which  are  em- 
bodied in  external  civilization  ....  are  of  secondary  moment 
when  compared  with  the  consequences  which  must  flow  from 
the  full  application  of  the  scientific  method  to  the  study  of  man 
himself.'' — (Dr.  Youmans.)  "  In  this  age  of  wonderful  raechani. 
cal  inventions  the  very  mind  of  youth  seems  in  danger  of  be- 
coming a  machine;  and  while  every  effort  is  used  to  stutT  the 
memory  like  a  cricket-ball  with  well-known  facts  and  ready- 
jnade  opinions,  no  room  is  left  for  the  vigour  of  natural  feeling, 
the  glow  of  natural  genius,  and  the  ardour  of  natural  enthusiasm." 
— (Miss  C.  Sinclair.}  "  It  is  far  more  important  to  bring  the 
young  heart  to  twine  its  affections  round  virtue  and  truth  than 
to  load  the  memory  with  the  facts  of  physical  science." — {Anon.') 
'  Speaking  of  university  examinations  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson 
says,  "  I  have  looked  at  the  lessons  these  pupils  have  been 
forced  to  learn ;  at  the  charges  of  knowledge  they  have  been 
obliged,  in  a  given  time  of  short  duration,  to  stow  away  in  their 
brain,  which  charges  must  when  the  examiner  pulls  the  '  trigger' 
be  exploded  on  the  examination  paper.  ...  I  see  indeed  a 
trained  specialist  in  one  department  of  learning,  putting  forth 
bis  trained  strength  to  wrestle  on  his  own  ground  and  on  his 
own  conditions  with  a  youth,  who  has  been  straining  to  get  up  a 
Bimilar  contest  with  a  number  of  other  trained  specialists,  not 
one  of  whom  could  wrestle  with  his  colleagues  off  his  own 
ground.  The  process  amounts  to  an  inquisition,  and  it  were 
better  for  the  upper  and  middle  classes  if  there  were  no  univer- 
sities at  ail,  than  that  such  a  pressure  should  be  inflicted  on 
their  children.  To  have  sent  a  Faraday,  a  George  Stephenson, 
a  Ferguson,  a  John  Hunter,  a  Newton,  a  Shakespeare,  a  Bacon, 
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be  s.  ready,  vigorous,  powerful,  self-reliant  oni 
powers  are  chiefly  receptive.  It  takes  in,  and  when  it 
gives  out,  it  is  simply  what  it  has  received  and  in  the 
form  in  which  it  has  received  it*     It  creates,  fashic 


through  any  such  an  ordeal  would  have  been  eilher  to  have 
whipped  them  into  silence  on  the  stage  of  the  world,  or  to  have 
made  them  the  merest  pedants."  To  the  same  effect  Mr.  H. 
Spencer  says,  "  Instead  of  the  unfitness  of  boys  which  is  here 
pointed  out  to  us  we  may  see  rather  the  unfitness  of  those  con- 
cerned in  educating  them.  .  .  .  Our  attention  is  arrested  by 
the  general  fact  that  examiners,  and  especially  those  appointed 
under  recent  systems  of  administration,  habitually  put  questions 

of  which  a  large  proportion  are  utterly  inappropriate As 

I  leani  from  his  son,  one  of  our  judges  not  long  since  found  him- 
self unable  to  answer  an  examination-paper  that  had  been  laid 
before  law  students.  .  .  ,  And  I  leara  from  Mr,  G.  H,  Lewes 
that  he  could  not  give  repUes  to  the  questions  on  EngUsh 
Uterature,  which  the  Civil  Service  Examiners  had  put  to  his  son. 
.  i  .  The  examiners  instead  of  setting  questions  fit  for  students, 
set  questions  which  make  manifest  their  own  extensive  learning." 

'  "  The  system  of  cramming  is  a  scheme  for  making  temporary 
acquisitions,  regardless  of  the  endurance  of  them.  .  .  .  This 
system  is  unfavourable  to  permanent  acquisitions  :  for  these  the 
force  of  the  brain  should  be  carefully  husbanded  and  temper- 
ately drawn  upon.  Every  period  of  undue  excitement  and 
feverish  susceptibility  is  fraught  with  great  waste  of  the  plastic 
energy  of  the  mind  on  the  whole." — (Prof.  Bain.)  "  By  cram- 
ming the  mind  is  so  overlaid  with  a  heap  of  undigested  know- 
ledge that  there  is  little  room  left  for  its  free  action  ;  and  success 
will  probably  be  secured  at  the  expense  of  that  constitutional 
energy  and  vigour  which  are  so  indispensable  for  attaining  a 
robust  manhood,"— ((In oM.)  Dr.  Donaldson,  in  giving  a  history 
of  education  in  Prussia,  says,  that  "  the  method  adopted  ^ 
1S54)  to  check  the  desires  of  the  people  for  political  a 
religious  freedom  was  cram.  The  children  were  to  commit 
memory  so  many  prayers,  a  large  number  of  hymns,  and 
large  number  of  passages  from  the  Bible.  The  memory  abovg* 
everything  was  to  be  practised,  the  child  was  to  learn,  whether 
he  Icnew  the  meaning  or  not,  and  the  teacher  was  to  adhere 
closely  to  his  text-book.  There  was  to  be  as  Utile  room  aa 
possible  for  the  exercise  of  reason." — {Lccturis  on  Education.) 

'  "  A  large  amount  of  the  mere  facts  of  physical  science  may 
be  known  by  the  superficial  smatterer  no  less  than  by  the  pro- 
found mathematician.  Yet  by  what  a  different  tenure  in  the 
two  cases  are  these  truths  held  !  ....  In  the  one  case  they 
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gives  its  own  form  or  character  to  nothing.  It  is  here 
that  the  great  error  of  the  competitive  system,  as  at 
present  carried  out,  hes.^  It  takes  account  only,  or 
mainly,  of  the  amount  of  information  that  may  be  stored 
up  in  the  memory,  without  regard  to  the  character  or 
strength  of  the  other  faculties,  or  to  those  qualities  of 

are  lifeless  aad  isolated  facts  without  unity  or  coherence ;  in  the 
other  case  they  constitute  an  organic  whole,  they  are  rooted  in 
central  principles,  evolved  by  elaborate  calctiiation,  linked  to- 
gether by  intelligible  affinities,  and  illuminated  by  the  light  of 
reason," — (Prof.  Ferrier.)  Speaking  of  the  difference  between 
a  mind  properly  trained  and  one  merely  crammed.  Dr.  Beattie 
says,  "The  latter  resembles  a  granary  which  may  indeed  be 
filled  with  com,  but  can  yield  no  more  than  it  has  received. 
The  former  may  be  likened  to  a  fruitful  field  which  is  ever  in  a 
condition  to  bnng  riches  and  plenty,  and  multiphes  a  hundred- 
fold every  grain  that  has  been  committed  to  it." 

'  Prof.  Greenwood  says :  "  Can  anything  Ire  more  deplorable 
— if  it  were  not  deplorable,  it  would  be  g;rotesque — than  the 
change  which  this  system  threatens  to  bring  about  in  the 
mutual  relations  of  study  and  examinations  ?  By  the  old  theory 
the  business  of  education  was  first  the  discipline  of  the  intellect 
by  means  of  the  arts  and  sciences  as  instruments,  and  secondly 
the  storing  of  the  mind  with  the  methodical  knowledge  gained 
in  the  process.  Examinations  were  but  the  handmaids  of  the 
teaching,  designed  to  test  and  measure  the  results  of  study,  and 
to  correct  its  methods.  .  .  .  Under  the  new  theory,  posts  of 
public  responsibility  and  honour  are  viewed  as  so  muco  booty 
— pretlum  victoribus — of  which  each  is  entitled  to  what  he  can 
carry  o5  with  his  bow  and  his  spear.  .  .  ,  Competitive  examina- 
tions are  the  race-course  or  the  battle-field,  and  the  years  of 
education  but  as  the  obscure  and  irksome  drill  or  training,— 
good  not  for  itself  or  its  proper  results,  but  for  the  prizes  it  will 
bring."  "  Examinations,  which  were  intended  to  test  the  pro- 
gress of  the  learner,  are  no  win  danger  of  becomingthe  sole  end  and 
aim  of  learning.  Instead  ofthe  examination  following,  as  it  ought, 
theleadofthe  teaching,  the  teachingall  worksupto  the  examina- 
tion,"—(/I  «ok.)  "  Sir  James  Clarke  has  not  inaptly  described 
the  preliminary  system  of  cramming  for  examination,  of  the  kind 
to  which  these  youttis  are  required  to  submit,  as  thoroughly 
demoralising,  and  calculated  to  develop  prigs  rather  than  men. 
,  .  .  Moreover,  the  tendency  of  this  new  movement  seems  to 
be  to  draw  the  educated  youth  of  the  country  aside  from  the 
paths  of  ordinary  industry,  and  direct  their  eyes  towards  the 
public  treasure  as  the  highest  object  of  iheir  exertions ;  while 
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industry,  energy,  perseverance  self-reliance,  force  of 
character,  and  the  like,  on  which  success  in  life  chiefly 
dc|>ends.^  It  is  not  the  man  who  possesses  the  largest 
amount  of  mere  intellectual  knowledge  that  is  usually 
the  most  successful  in  life,  but  he  who  has  all  his  facul- 
ties active  and  vigorous,  so  as  to  be  able  to  grapple 
with  and  overcome  whatever  may  be  brought  before 
tlicm, — the  man  of  strong  will,  and  great  enei^  of  pur- 
pose, backed  by  diligence  and  perseverance.*' 

Never  was  the  saying  of  Lord  Bacon  more  true  than 
at  present,  that  men  set  too  high  a  value  upon  their 
acquirements  and  neglect  their  faculties.*    The  conse- 

tbere  is  the  brther  danger  of  stimulating  and  propagating  the 
piiMion  for  aaUriea  and  Government  employment,  which  saps 
ftll  n&tioDal  spirit  of  independence,  and  in  some  countries  makes 
a  whole  people  a  mere  crowd  of  servile  solicitors." — (Dr.  Smiles.) 
'■  I  a.nt  sure  that  competition  is  a  dangerous  principle.  .  .  .  It  be- 
comes more  dangerous  the  more  energetically  and  skilfully  it  i» 
applied."— (Professor  Seelev.)  "  Perverse  studet  qui  examini- 
bus  8tudet.''^(WoLF.)  ''  When  things  are  learned  merely  to  bo 
forgotten,  or  are  forgutten  soon  after  being  learned,  this  comes 
to  DB  a  character  or  habit  of  the  mind,  so  that  what  it  would 
retain,  and  ought  to  retain,  it  cannot." — (.4non.) 

'  Examinations  "  are  very  efficient  to  exclude  incompetent 
persons  from  such  places,  but  are  by  no  means  sufficient  to 
secure  the  choice  of  such  as  are  competent  and  deserving.  .  .  , 
Moral,  and  even  physical  qualities,  are  often  as  requisite  for  this 
purpose  as  are  those  of  an  intellectual  uature,  which,  altlkough 
unquestionably  the  highest,  ate  doubtless  not  the  only  eodow- 
tncnts  to  be  considered,"  —  (G.  Harris.)  "I  think  it  un- 
iustiliable,"  says  Goethe,  "that  there  should  be  required  such  a 
large  amount  of  theoretical  learned  knowledge  in  the  young  men 
who  study  with  a  view  of  entering  the  service  of  the  State. 
What  thoy  know  they  cannot  practice,  and  what  they  most 
require  that  thej[  have  lost  They  want  that  energy  of  body 
and  mind  which  is  indispensable  for  an  effectual  discharge  of 
the  practical  duties  of  life." 

•  "  It  is  not  generally  those  that  have  been  the  most  distin- 
guished at  school  that  rise  to  the  greatest  eminence  in  after  life. 
True  greatness  is  always  o£  alow  growth  ;  and  those  qualities 
that  command  success  in  life  are  exactly  those  that 
tested  by  examinations." — (.4  mom.) 

*  It  appears  to  me  that  men  know  neither  their  acquirements 
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quence  is  that  man,  in  place  of  finding  his  chief  happi- 
ness within  himself,  in  the  full  possession  and  free  use 
of  all  his  faculties,  is  taught  to  seek  it  in  something  out 
of  and  beyond  himself,  in  the  mere  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge, of  much  of  which  he  is  unable  to  avail  himself,  or 
turn  to  any  practical  account.^  The  true  source  of  man's 
happiness,  however,  lies  not  without  or  beyond,  but 
within  him,  and  consists  not  in  what  he  has,  but  in  what 
he  is  and  does.^ 

nor  their  powers,  but  fancy  their  possessions  greater,  and  their 
faculties  leas  than  they  are  ;  whence,  either  valuing  the  received 
arts  above  measure  they  look  out  no  farther;  or  else,  despising 
themselves  too  much,  they  exercise  their  talents  upon  lighter 
matters,  without  attempting  the  capital  things  of  all."— (Bacon.) 

>  "  It  is  an  expressive  feature  of  the  philosophy  of  modern 
education  that  It  dwells  almost  exclusively  on  the  objective, 
and  almost  ignores  the  subjective  element.  'Acquirements,' 
'  acquisitions,"  &c.,  are  metaphors  suitable  enough  in  their 
partial  application  to  special  aspects  of  the  subject ;  but  the 
essence  of  education  is  not  acquirement,  but  development,  ex- 
pansion, direction,  invigoration."  —  (Anon.)  "In  considering 
education,  weiook  to  the  knowledgeacquired,  not  to  the  strength 
imparted  to  the  faculties." — (Ditto.)  "  We  are  apt  to  employ 
reason  merely  as  an  instrument  for  acquiring  the  sciences, 
whereas  we  ought  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  sciences  as  an  instru- 
ment for  perfecting  our  reason." — (Part  Royal  Logic.)  In  con- 
sequence of  "viewing  man  not  as  an  end  unto  himself,  but  merely 
as  a  mean,  organized  for  the  sake  of  something  out  of  himself 
....  those  branches  of  knowledge  obtain  exclusively  the  name 
of  useful,  which  tend  to  qualify  a  human  being  to  act  the  lowly 
part  of  a  dexterous  instrument." — (Sir  W.  Hamilton.) 

"  The  true  welfare  of  man  consists,  not  in  the  extent  of  his 
possessions  or  the  gratifications  they  aiford,  but  in  the  perfec- 
tion of  his  moral  and  intellect  nature,  and  the  improvement  and 
employment  of  his  active  powers," — (Dr.  Kobt.  Hamilton.) 
"  It  is  of  paramount  importance  that  every  young  man,  when 
starting  in  the  race  of  life,  should  stamp  into  his  soul  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  all  moral  philosophy,  that  the  real  dignity  of 
a  man  Ues  not  in  what  he  has,  but  in  what  he  is."— (Prof. 
Blackie.)  "Out  happiness  depends  on  the  mind  which  is 
within  us,  and  not  on  the  circumstances  which  are  M-ithout  ua."— 
(T.  Carlvle.)  Aristotle  defines  happiness  to  consist  in  an 
energy  of  the  soul,  according  to  virtue.  "  The  pleasure  of  life  is 
according  to  (he  man  that  Hves  it,  and  not  according  to  the  work 
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material  direction  of  the  thoughts  and  desires  of  the 
present  age,  tliat  the  dignity  of  man  is  lowered,  and  his 
rights  and  claims  in  a  great  measure  overlooked  or 
under<ratcd.  The  human  being,  with  his  powers  and 
capacities,  his  feelings  and  emotions,  his  capabilities 
and  KU8Ccptibiiitics,  is  viewed  very  much  in  the  light 
of  a  machme,  and  his  value  is  estimated  by  his  working 
power.'  With  the  employer  it  is  a  simple  question  of  gain 
whether  human  or  machine  labour  is  to  be  employed* 
The  two  are  brought  to  the  same  test,  and  the  one  or 
the  other  prevails  according  to  the  amount  of  work  it 
can  perform  ;  and  frequently  little  more  consideration 
iai  accorded  to  the  one  than  the  other.' 

or  the  place. 
mill  lu  ItBolf 

(MlUTON.) 

'  "  U  U  n  fallacy  that  employers  are  relieved  of  their  responsi- 
bilitioM  and  JuHtined  in  paying  the  very  lowest  wage  to  their 
lalioureni,  which  their  necessities  or  their  competition  would 
iniluco  llioin  to  accept,  independent  of  all  consideration  of  the 
probable  effect  which  such  wage  might  have  on  the  physical 
or  Riuinl  condition  of  such  labourer  or  his  famiiy.  Political 
ucoiiuiiiy  dcftls  with  facts  as  hard  as  the  laws  of  gravitation ; 
all  eonBidariLtion  of  humanity  being  regarded  as  unknown 
(juantitie*  which  must  not  be  allowed  to  intrude  or  disturb  the 
conriie  of  the  argument.  But  these  unknown  quantities — human 
iiouIb,  and  their  sense  of  injustice,  bodies  and  theirm  any  needs — 
will  ore  long  make  Ihemselves  felt  in  some  altogether  wonderful 
results." — (^non.) 

*  "  On  everv  hood  the  living  artisan  is  driven  from  his  work- 
shop   to    inata    room    for    a    speedier   inanimate    one," — (T. 
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"It  reduces  every  relation  to  calculations  of  interest,  and 
makes  money  which  is  but  the  medium  for  exchanging  visiblo 
things,  the  medium  also  for  the  exchange  of  feeling,  and  affec- 
tion, and  duty,"— (Edward  Irving.)  James  Nasmyth,  the  cele- 
brated engineer,  in  his  evidence  before  a  Committee  of  Inquiry 
into  Trades'  Unions,  said  that  he  often  increased  his  receipts 
by  replacing  able-bodied  men  by  apprentices.  When  asked 
what  became  of  the  workmen  he  turned  off  and  their  fan 
he  rephed,  "  1  do  not  know  ;  I  left  their  fate  to  the  natural 
which  govern  society." 
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The  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  an  improved  system  of 
education.  Education,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  means 
by  which  we  obtain  skilled  in  place  of  unskilled  labour, 
and  that  labour  must  be  regarded  as  in  a  high  degree 
unskilled  which  can  be  done  equally  well  or  better  by 
machinery  than  by  human  effort,  Wliatever  cannot  be 
done  by  the  hand  and  head  of  man  better  than  by 
machinery  cannot  be  said  to  be  skilled,  for  here  his  skill 
availeth  not,  and  therefore  ceases  to  be  of  value.^  Educa- 
tion, then,  by  raising  man  to  his  proper  position  as  a 
rational  and  thinking  being,  will  enable  him  to  enter  on 
spheresof  labour  where  he  will  have  little  cause  to  dread 
the  encroachments  of  machinery.*  Much  of  the  hard- 
ship that  arises  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of 
machinery  into  any  branch  of  industry  is  owing  to  the 
inabiUty  of  those  connected  with  it  to  turn  to  anything 
else.  Here,  too,  education  will  be  of  service,  for  an 
educated  man  will  have  much  less  difficulty  in  entering 
into  a  new  sphere  of  labour  than  an  uneducated  one.^ 

Whatever  grounds  for  complaint  working  men  may 

'  "  You  mU3t  either  make  a  tool  of  a  creature  or  a  man  of 
him.  You  cannot  make  both.  Men  were  not  intended  to  work 
with  the  accuracy  of  tools,  to  be  precise  and  perfect  in  all  their 
actions.  ...  If  you  make  a  man  of  the  working  creature,  you 
cannot  make  a  took  Let  him  but  begin  to  imagine,  to  think,  to 
try  to  do  anything  worth  doing,  and  the  engine-turned  precision 
is  lost  at  once.  ...  It  is  verily  this  degradation  of  the  opera- 
tive into  a  machine,  which  more  than  any  other  evil  of  the  times 
is  leading  the  raasa  of  the  nations  everywhere  into  vain  inco- 
herent destructive  struggling  for  a  freedom,  of  which  they  cannot 
explain  the  nature  to  tberaselves." — (John  Ruskin.) 

'  "  There  is  no  free-trade  measure  which  will  ever  lower  the 
price  of  brains;  there  is  no  California  of  common  sense." — (John 
Ruskin.) 

>  "  There  can  be  no  better  suggestions  given  to  the  workman 
to  enable  him  to  accomplish  the  middle  passage  between  one 
occupation  and  another,  than  to  arm  himself  with  skill,  intelh- 
gence,  and  caution  beforehand,  and  with  earnestness  of  purpose 
when  the  hour  of  trial  comes.  .  ,  .  An  instructed  mmd  can 
easily  adapt  the  hands  to  a  variety  of  occupations." — (J,  H. 
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have  had,  on  account  of  the  introduction  of  machioery, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  the  long  run,  it  will  be 
found  to  be  one  of  their  best  friends.'  There  is  one  thing 
that  machinery  can  never  do- — it  cannot  think.  It  will, 
therefore,  draw  a  clear  line  of  distinction  between  thought 
and  labour,  between  intellectual  work  and  mechanical 
work,  between  labour  skilled  and  labour  unskilled  ;  and 
man,  by  being  to  a  large  extent  set  free  from  the  latter, 
will  have  time  to  devote  himself  more  exclusively  to 
the  former.  Freed  from  the  drudgery  of  labour,  he  will 
have  time  to  give  himself  to  the  cultivation  of  his  higher 

'  Joseph  Foster,  a  hand-loom  weaver,  of  Glasgow,  when  ex- 
amined befbro  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1827, 
stated  that  numbers  of  the  hand-loom  weavers  worked  from 
sighleen  to  nineteen  hours  a  day,  and  their  earnings  at  the 
utmost  did  not  amount  to  more  than  Eeven  shillings  a  week,  and 
sometimes  they  were  as  low  as  four  shillings.  That  twenty 
years  before  (hat  time  the^  could  readily  earn  a  pound  a  week 
ty  the  same  industry.  This  was  in  consequence  of  the  intro- 
duction of  power-loom  weaving.  He  added,  "The  weavers,  in 
general,  of  Glasgow,  and  its  vicinity,  do  not  consider  that 
machinery  can  or  ought  to  be  stopped,  or  put  down.  They 
know  perfectly  well  that  machinery  must  go  on,  that  it  will  go 
on,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  atop  it."  "  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  economical  disturbances,  and  one  which  is 
common  to  all  countries,  ia  the  introduction  of  labour-aaving 
mAcliinery  and  processes ;  this  in  the  end  will  prove  a  beneiit  to 
kII,  but  society  requires  time  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  new 
state  of  affairs,  and  the  period  of  transition  is  one  in  which 
much  suffering  may  come  to  individuals." — {Anon^  "Probably 
on  no  portion  of  the  community  does  the  extended  use  of 
machineiy  confer  so  much  advantage  as  on  the  labourer. 
Numerous  examples,  however,  might  be  given  from  which  it 
would  be  seen  that  the  invention  of  a  new  machine  has  inflicted 
B  real  and  severe  loss  upon  some  special  class  of  labourers."— 
(Prof,  Fawcett.)  "Every  measure  and  invention  that  has  any 
tendency  to  save  labour,  or  to  reduce  the  cost  of  commodities, 
adds  proportionally  to  our  command  over  wealth  and  riches." — 
(J.  R.  McCuLLocK.)  "The  American  workman,"  we  are  told, 
"  has  no  jealousy  of  machinery.  It  carries  out  his  idea  of  the 
emancipation  of  labour.  He  welcomes  every  improvement  that  ■ 
facilitates  his  work.  His  millennium  is  the  time  when  machines  ' 
will  do  everything,  and  he  will  have  only  to  see  them  work  and  ) 
enjoy  the  iniits  of  their  labour." 
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aature,  and  will  rise  from  the  contemplation  of  it  with 
all  the  dignity  of  feeling  that  he  is  really  a  man,  and 
not  a  mere  machine  or  a  beast  of  burden.^  Yea,  we 
believe  that  machinery  will  probably  do  more  for  the 
education  and  elevation  of  the  working  man,  and  raising 
him  to  the  true  dignity  of  his  heaven-born  nature,  than 
any  means  that  have  yet  been  employed.*  By  means  of 
the  vast  number  of  machines  of  different  kinds  that  now 

'  "  By  the  improvements  of  machinery  ....  mind  has  been 
rescued  from  humble  drudgery  for  higher  and  more  important 
ends.  .  .  .  The  raacbuie  whicti  makes  a.  nail,  a.  button,  a  shoe 
peg,  an  adze,  a  hammer,  is  doing  the  work  which  mind  must 
otherwise  have  much  more  slowly  done,  and  gives  by  all  the 
facility  with  which  it  is  done  an  augmented  value  to  the  soul." — 
(A.  Barnes.)  "  When  the  forces  of  nature  have  been  fully 
conquered  to  man's  use,  when  the  means  of  production  have 
been  brought  to  perfection,  when  labour  has  been  economised 
to  the  highest  degree,  when  education  has  been  so  systematised 
that  a  preparation  for  the  more  essential  activities  maybe  made 
with  comparative  rapidity  ;  and  when,  consequently,  there  is  a 
great  increase  of  spare  time  ;  then  will  the  beautiful,  both  in  art 
and  nature,  rightly  fill  a  large  share  in  the  mind  of  all."— (H, 
Spencer.) 

*  "  Next  to  religion  itself  nothing  has  done  more  to  reform  the 
face  of  nature  than  mechanical  discovery.  ...  It  is  introducing 
order  and  regularity,  subjection  and  power,  into  God's  universe. 
It  is  adding  infinitely  to  man's  power  m  overcoming  obstacles, 
multiplying  his  faculties,  intensifying  his  senses,  carrying  him 
rapidly  from  place  to  place,  bringing  him  the  products  of  the 
most  distant  parts  of  the  world,  giving  him  materials  for  thought 
and  leisure  for  thinking." — {Anon.)  Speaking  of  the  philoBophy 
of  Bacon,  Lord  Macanlay  says ;  "  It  has  lengthened  life ;  it  has 
mitigated  pain;  it  has  extinguished  diseases ;  it  has  increased 
thefertility  of  thesoil;  it  has  given  new  securities  to  the  mariner; 
it  has  furnished  new  arms  to  the  warrior  ;  it  has  spanned  great 
rivers  and  estuaries  with  bridges  of  form  unknown  to  our  fathers; 
it  has  guided  the  thunderbolt  innocuously  from  heaven  to  earth ; 
it  has  lighted  up  the  night  with  the  splendour  of  the  day;  it  haa 
extended  the  range  of  the  human  vision;  it  has  multiphed  the 
power  of  the  human  muscles  ;  it  has  accelerated  motion  ;  it  has 
annihilated  distance  ;  it  has  facilitated  intercourse,  correspond- 
eoce,  all  friendly  offices,  all  despatch  of  business;  it  has  enabled 
man  to  descend  to  the  depths  of  the  sea,  to  soar  into  the  air,  to 
penetrate  securely  into  the  noxious  recesses  of  the  earth,  to 
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perform  the  work  formerly  done  by  the  hand  of  man, 
the  human  mind  is  being  set  free  for  higher  and  nobler 
pursuits.^ 

But  while  the  introduction  of  machinery  will  thus,  un- 
doubtedly, work  for  the  good  of  man  and  the  progress  of 
civilization,  there  is  much  reason  to  fear  that  the  apathy 
and  neglect  that  has  hitherto,  generally,  characterised 
the  conduct  of  the  higher  classes  towards  those  under 
them,  as  regards  their  education,  amelioration,  and  social 
advancement,  are  fraught  with  the  most  dangerous  con- 
sequences.* Jn  the  contests  that  so  frequently  arise 
between  capital  and  labour, — in  strikes,  trade  unions,  and 
the  like,  we  have  abundant  evidence  of  the  wide-spread 
dissatisfaction  that  prevails  among  the  lower  classes,  with 

traverse  the  land  in  cars  which  whirl  along  without  horses,  and 
the  ocean  in  ships  which  run  ten  knots  an  hour  against  the  wind." 

'  "  It  would  seem  that  all  the  discoveries  and  inventions  of 
modern  days  were,  in  the  Divine  order,  intended  to  abbreviate 
the  processes  of  labour,  to  diminish  the  bodily  and  extend  the 
mental  and  moral  employments,  and  so  let  men  gamer  in  the 
rich  fruits  of  a  happy  leisure." — (Anon.)  It  is  estimated  that 
the  amount  of  coal  annually  raised  in  Great  Britain,  if  employed 
in  steam  engines  of  good  construction,  would  yield  an  amount 
of  available  force  equal  to  that  of  the  whole  human  race.  "  It 
takes  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  men,  women  and  children 
to  make  the  cotton  cloth  required  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  It  would  require  sixteen  million  persons,  continuously 
employed  ten  hours  a  day,  to  do  the  necessary  work  had  they 
no  more  effective  machinery  than  the  band-loom  and  the  spin- 
ning-wheeL"— (/Ihom.) 

*  "  The  capitalists  of  this  country,  especially  the  manufacturing 
capitalists,  cannot  be  altogether  acquitted  of  contributing  to  the 
disorganising  elements  which  have  produced  the  strikes  and 
combinations,  as  well  as  the  other  evils  of  ignorance  and  pre- 
judice, from  which  they  and  their  workmen  have  severall}'  suffered, 
.  .  ,  If  the  manufacturer  thinks  of  nothing  but  wages  and  profits, 
he  cannot  expect  to  gather  round  him  a  circle  of  moral,  well- 
disposed  and  agreeable  neighbours,  and  if  he  suffer  some 
inoonveniencea  or  graver  evils  from  the  state  of  society  which 
ho  has  himself  been  so  instrumental  in  creating,  he  ii 
object   of  deep   compassion.  .  .  .  The   man  who   has 

together  such  a  multitude  without  any  other  object  of  ci. 

tion  than  the  profit  he  is  to  derive  from  his  own  enterprise  a 
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:te  conduct  of  those  above  them.'  Such  a  state  of  things 
cannot  fail  to  be  productive  of  evil  to  botli  parties,  for  the 
interests  of  the  one  are  inseparably  bound  up  in  tliose 
of  the  other,  and  the  one  cannot  suffer  without  the  other 
suflfering  along  with  it.^  The  spread  of  education  and 
the  prevalence  of  more  enlightened  views  as  to  the  true 
interests  of  each,  can  alone  put  an  end  to  this  state  of 
things.^ 

Labourundoubtedlyhas  claims  at  the  hands  of  capital 
[  ^and  wealth,  which  cannot  be  neglected  with  impunity. 

capital,  and  their  labours  ;  and  who  abandons  them  to  all  the 
temptations  which  human  beings,  destitute  of  their  natural 
controlling  influences,  and  brought  together  in  great  masses, 
are  liable  to,  must  be  held  to  incur  a  very  serious  responsibility 
to  the  whole  of  his  species." — (J.  H.  Burton.)  "  Nor  is  it,  alas  I 
very  improbable  that  the  ever.growing  masses  of  our  large  towns, 
broken  loose  from  the  sanction  of  religion  and  morals,  may  yet 
terribly  avenge  on  the  upper  classes  and  the  churches  of  the 
country,  the  indifferency  with  which  they  have  been  suffered  to 
sink." — (Hugh  Mili-er.)  "The  ignorance  of  the  common 
people  makes  the  property,  the  limbs,  and  the  lives  of  all 
classes  insecure."  —(Lord  Macaulay.) 

'  "  The  modem  race  of  labourers  and  operatives  are  decidedly 
becoming,  day  by  day,  more  m subordinate  auddifficuit  to  manage. 
Strikes  are  frequent,  and  discontent  among  them  almost  uni- 
versal. They  have  reason,  too,  for  this  discontent,  for  they  are 
auffenng  many  severe  physical  evils." — (Dr.  Halton.) 

*  "  Both  these  classes  (employers  and  employed)  must  learn 
by  practice  to  labour  and  combine  for  generous,  or,  at  all  events, 
for  public  and  social  purposes,  and  not,  as  hitherto,  soisly  for 
narrowly  interested  ones." — (J.  S.  Mill.)  "Depend  upon  it," 
said  Prince  Albert,  "the  interests  of  classes  too  often  contrasted 
are  identical,  and  it  is  only  ignorance  which  prevents  their 
uniting  for  each  other's  advantage." 

■  "  Education  is  the  germ  of  all  other  improvements,"  and 
"  all  men's  schemes  for  the  progress  of  society  must  fail  without 
it." — (Dr.  W.  E.  Channing.)  "  'Tis  this  that  renders  the  people 
manageable  and  submissive,  peaceable  and  obedient,  not  apt  to 
murmur  at  every  little  inconvenience,  but  willing  to  put  the  most 
fevourable  construction  upon  the  actions  of  their  superiors,  and 
ready  to  assist  and  concur  with  them  in  whatever  may  tend  to 
the  benefit  of  the  public." — ^(Geohce  Monho.)  "  An  instructed 
and  intelligent  people  are  always  more  decent  and  orderly  than 
1  ignorant  and  stupid  one.    They  feel  themselves,  each  indi- 
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It  is  labour  that  creates  and  sustains  capital,  and  rem 
it  productive.'  To  neglect  it,  then,  to  overlook  its 
and  its  interests,  or  to  set  tliem  at  naught,  is  not  only 
unjust  but  suicidal,^  Among  the  duties  that  naturally 
fall  to  capital  with  respect  to  labour,  are  that  it  be 
directed  into  proper  channels,  and  turned  to  the  best 
advaniage.  The  duty  of  a  State  towards  its  subjects  is, 
in  a  manner,  that  of  masters  towards  their  servants, — to 
see  that  they  obtain  the  greatest  amount  of  the  most 
skilled  labour  from  each,  by  affording  the  necessary 
educational  and  other  advantages.  It  is,  farther,  their 
duty  to  take  due  and  proper  care  for  the  health  and 
comfort  of  those  that  labour  for  them,  and  to  see  to 
their  moral  and  intellectual  training  and  culture.'  Where 

vidually,  more  respectable  and  more  likely  to  obtain  the  respect 
of  their  lawful  superiors,  and  they  are  therefore  more  disposed 
to  respect  those  superiors." — (Adam  Smith.) 

'  "Labour  was  the  first  price,  the  original  purchase-money 
that  was  paid  for  all  things.  It  was  not  by  gold  or  by  silver, 
but  by  labour  that  all  the  wealth  of  the  world  was  originally 
purchased." — (Adam  Smith,) 

'  "  Give  every  man  what  is  his,  the  accurate  price  of  what  he 
has  done  and  been;  no  man  shall  any  more  complain,  neither 
shall  the  earth  sufFerany  more." — (T.  Cahlyle.)  "The  ingenious 
fiction  of  political  economy  by  which  the  capitalist  is  taught 
that  he  may  draw  away  in  savings  as  much  as  possible  firom  his 
field  of  labour,  is  equal  to  the  madness  of  the  fanner  who  should 
refuse  to  feed  and  nourish  his  land,  in  order  that  he  might 
husband  his  savings  in  that  way  in  the  bank."^(CHAS.  Kingslev.) 
"  A  farmer  knows  that  he  cannot  with  advantage  starve  his  land, 
or  famish  or  overwork  his  cattle,  but  the  master  or  manufacturer 
knows  nothing  of  this.  He  resembles  a  fooUsh  farmer  who 
would  extract  everything  from  his  land  without  giving  anything 
back,  and  look  only  to  the  present  year  and  the  present  crop. 
The  evil  is  apparent  to  the  farmer  because  he  cannot  at  once,  and 
witbout  trouble,  change  his  impoverished  and  exhausted  land  for 
other  and  better.  The  manufacturer,  however,  when  his  hands 
fail  through  overwork  or  want  of  proper  nourishment  or  disease, 
can  find  others  fresh  and  vigorous,  and  does  not  see  that  be  is 
thereby  impoverishing  the  za'mAxy."—{,Anon.) 

'  "  if  the  poor  and  humble  toil  that  we  may  have  food,  then 
must  the  high  and  glorious  toil  for  him  in  return,  that  he  may 
have  light^  have  guidance,  freedom,  immortality." — (T.Ca^yle.) 
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wealth  and  capital  overlook  or  neglect  the  claims  of 
labour, — where  especially  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
are  allowed  to  grow  up  in  ignorance,  evil  cannot  fail  to 
result.' 

Ignorance  is  not  a  mere  negation,  nor  does  it  deprive 
man  of  any  of  his  active,  moving,  powers.*    These  exist 

"  Due  attention  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  employed  is  a. 
first  duty  on  the  part  of  the  employer." — (Dr.  R.  Burns,) 

'  "  Servants,  labourers,  and  workmen  of  different  kinds  make 
up  the  far  greater  part  of  every  great  pohtical  society,"  and  "  no 
society  can  surely  be  flourishing  and  happy  of  which  the  far 
greater  part  of  the  members  are  poor  and  miserable,"^ (Aha m 
Smith.)  '•  If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  figure  by  which  society 
is  compared  to  a  pyramid,  it  is  on  them  (the  working  classes) 
that  its  stability  chiefly  depends ;  the  elaborate  ornament  at  the 
top  will  be  a  wretched  compensation  for  the  want  of  stability  in 
the  lower  parts  of  the  structure." — (Robt.  Hall.)  The  most 
remarkable  of  the  consequences  of  advancing  civilizatiop  is  "  that 
power  passes  more  and  more  from  individuals,  and  small  knots 
of  individuals,  to  masses ;  that  the  importance  of  the  masses 
become  constantly  greater,  that  of  individuals  less." — (J.  S. 
Mu-L.) 

'  "  Let  us  never  forget  that  ignorance  is  not  simply  the  nega- 
tion of  knowledge.  It  is  something  positive.  It  is  not  the  mere 
absence  of  a  good,  but  the  presence  of  an  evil.  It  is  not 
the  mere  calm  of  an  unoccupied  mind,  but  the  misdirection 
of  that  mind.  The  soul  of  man  is  irrepressively  active. 
If  it  works  not  for  good,  it  works  for  evil.  If  it  grasp 
not  golden  knowledge,  it  will  clutch  at  whatever  hes  nearest. 
In  the  untaught  soul,  the  passions  and  brute  instincts  are 
like  unchained  beasts."—  (The  Coming  Reformation.)  "  The 
mind  is  a  field  in  which  bo  sure  as  man  sows  not  wheat, 
BO  snre  will  the  devil  be  to  sow  tares." — (Bentham.)  "The 
absence  of  knowledge  is  sure  to  be  something  more  and  worse 
than  simple  ignorauce.  Even  were  that  absence  but  a  mere 
negation,  a  vacancy  of  truth  ...  it  would  be,  by  its  effect  as 
a  deficiency,  incalculably  injurious.  But  it  could  not  remain  a 
mere  deficiency  ;  the  vacancy  of  truth  would  commonly  be  found 
replenished  with  positive  error.  .  ,  .  It  is  frightful  to  see  what  a. 
space  in  an  ignorant  mind  one  false  notion  can  occupy,  working 
nearly  the  same  eflect  in  many  distinct  particulars  as  if  there  had 
been  so  many  distinct  wrong  principles,  each  producing  specifi- 
cally its  own  bad  eflect.  .  .  ,  And  thus  the  dark  void  of  ignorance, 
instead  of  remaining  a  mere  negation,  becomes  filled  with  agents 
of  perverseness  and  destruction." — (John  Foster.) 
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In  all  their  natural  Force  and  \-igour,  but  being  n-itbout 

the  guidance  and  direction  of  knowledge  and  wiydom, 

they  arc  liable  to  be  set  in  motion  and  impelled  in 

almost  any  direction.'     Such   men   are  apt  to  be  led 

'  ftntray  by  any  specious  sophistry  ;  and  readily  become 

[  the  dupes  of  unprincipled  or  designing  men.  pandering 

f  to  their  vanity  or  self-interest'    Where  the  great  mass 

'   of  the  people  arc  ignorant,  where  numerical  strength 

and  phyxical  power  are  among  the  ignorant  and  vicious, 

there  cannot  fail  to  be  the  greatest  danger  to  the  State;' 

'  "  I  knnw  nolhing  at  present  more  injurious  to  society,  or  more 
bortfill  to  tha  peoplo  tliBOiBelves,  than  the  small  amount  of  ill- 
dlraotetl,  pupuUr,  erudition,  and  the  vague,  incobereat,  and  false, 
ftltliuujch  nt  the  rbidr  time  active  and  poweifiil  ideas  n-ith  which 
it  All*  their  hnuld."— (M.  Guizur.)  "  Never  is  human  nature  so 
dalmnail  m  when  iijnyraiice  is  armed  with  power." — (Voltaire.) 

'  "  TliB  more  tnay  (the  common  people)  are  instructed,  the 
Im  liftljla  they  aro  to  the  delusions  of  enthusiasm  and  super- 
■llllan  whicli  umonh'st  if^iorant  nations  irequently  occasion  the 
luiiat  Uit'eful  diaorders.  An  instructed  and  intelligent  people, 
baHldes,  are  always  more  decent  and  orderly  than  an  ignorant 
knd  Btiliiitl  one."— (Adam  Smith.)  "  Superficial  education  makes 
tha  mind  a  ready  receptacle  fur  every  kind  of  imposture,  and 
bai  lioen  the  cuuae  oi  the  rapid  spread  of  many  modem 
di)lii«ion*,"~  (Dr.  Draper.)  "Within  but  very  few  years  of  the 
prodeiit  dato,  wo  have  bad  the  spectacle  of  milhons — literally 
tnilllon*— of  the  people  of  England  yielding  an  absolute  credence 
to  Iho  molt  iiioiirtnjUB  delusions  respecting  pubhc  questions  and 
tnatMUrea  imposed  on  them  by  dishonest  artifice,  and  what  may 
be  culled  moral  iDCondiariam ;  and  these  delusions  of  a  nature 
to  excite  the  nations  of  the  multitude  to  crime." — (John 
FoiTKii.)  To  aisBipale  the  notion  that  truly  rational  govern- 
Bient  CHii  bo  provided  for  themselves,  by  a  people  not  truly 
rational,  one  "  needs  but  to  read  election  speeches,  and  observe 
bow  voten  are  gained  by  claptrap  appeals  to  senseless  prejudices, 
and  by  fostering  hopes  of  impossible  benefit;  while  votes  are  lost 
by  candid  statements  of  stem  truths,  and  endeavours  to  dissipate 

K Mindless  expectations."— (H.  Spencer.)  "It  is  only  in  the 
orance  of  the  people,  and  in  their  consequent  imbecility,  that 
governments  or  demagogues  find  the  means  of  mischief." 
—(Prof.  Austin.) 

icy,''  says  J,  S.  Mill,  "obtained  a  large  and 

1   -jhajg  j[j  tiig  governing  power,  it  would 

r  the  opulent  classes  to  promote  their 
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and,  on  the  other  hand,  its  safety,  peace,  and  prosperity 
h'e  in  the  education  and  enlightenment  of  the  people,^ 
who  will  thus  be  brought  to  see  that  the  interests  of  all 
are  inseparably  bound  up  together,  and  should  be  the 
object  'of  each,  as  weli  as  the  interests  of  each,  the 
object  of  all.^ 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  while  labour  has  its  claims  on 

education,  in  order  to  ward  off  really  mischievous  errors,  and 
especially  ttiose  which  would  lead  to  imjust  violations  of  pro- 
perty." He  adds,  he  "earnestly  hoped  that  Oweoite,  St. 
Simonian,  aad  all  other  anti-property  doctrines,  might  spread 
widely  among  the  poorer  classes ;  not,"  he  continues,  "  tiat  I 
thought  those  doctrines  true,  or  desired  that  they  should  be 
acted  on,  but  iu  order  that  the  higher  classes  might  be  made  to 
see,  that  they  had  more  to  fearfrom  the  poor,  when  uneducated, 
than  when  educated." — {Autobiography.)  "  If  the  higher  classes 
are  unwilling  to  diffuse  intelhgence  among  the  lower,  there  exist 
those  who  are  ever  ready  to  take  advantage  of  their  ignorance ; 
if  they  will  not  seek  their  confidence,  others  will  excite  their 
distrust ;  if  they  will  not  endeavour  to  promote  domestic  com- 
fort, virtue,  and  knowledge,  among  them,  their  misery,  vice,  and 
prejudice  will  prove  volcanic  elements,  by  whose  explosive 
violence  the  structure  of  society  may  be  destroyed.'' — (Sir  J.  K. 
Shuttle  WORTH.)  "  Iguorance  in  the  lower  orders  is  the  cause 
of  their  vice,  irreligion,  and  consequent  misery." — (John  Foster.) 
"  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  affirm  that  nine-tenths  of  the  misery 
and  crime  which  afBict  and  disgrace  society  have  their  source  in 
ignorance."  — (,4«t»i.}  "  Every  man  allowed  to  grow  up  in  ignor- 
ance," is  "  so  much  weight  hanging  on  the  wheel  of  progression, — 
80  much  retarding  material  preventing  our  regular  onward 
movement,^~so  much  pressure  on  the  energy  of  the  spring  which 
ever  propels  us  forward."—  {J.  A.  Langfobd.) 

'  "  Civil  society  derives  from  the  education  of  its  members 
the  best  security  and  pledge  of  its  permanence,  vigour,  and 
happiness.  It  is  a  fact  u'hicb  cannot  be  justly  questioned  that 
the  prosperity  of  every  State  depends  on  the  portion  of  virtue 
that  is  displayed  among  the  great  body  of  the  people." — (Dr.  W. 
L.  Brown. J 

'  "  The  social  unit  and  the  social  organism  are  most  intimately 
related.  No  good  or  evil  can  happen  to  the  one  without  affect- 
ing the  other.  And  so  the  great  endeavour  ought  to  be  to  have 
in  every  part  the  minimum  of  evil,  that  there  may  be  in  the 
whole  the  maximum  of  good." — (Marquis  of  Huhtly.)  Prof, 
Greenwood,  speaking  of  society  and  the  individual,  says,  "  They 
not  rivals,  but  complementary  each  of  the  other.    I  mean 
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capital,  capital  has,  likewise,  its  claims  upon  labour.  It 
claims  the  best  which  it  is  in  its  power  to  yield.'  While 
capital  has  been  neglecting  the  claims  of  labour,  labour 
has  also  overlooked  the  claims  of  capital.  The  labourer, 
too,  has  come  to  look  only  at  the  objective  and  rtiaterial 
side  of  his  work,  regarding  merely  its  money  value,  and 
has  lost  sight  of  its  higher  and  subjective  value  as  a 
means  of  training  upon  himself.^  The  highest  wages 
that  one  can  receive  for  his  work  comes  from  the  work 

not  only  that  each  lias  its  rights,  which  must  not  be  ignored,  but 
that  each  is  necessary  to  the  perfect  development  of  the  other; 
that  unless  due  play  is  given  to  the  special  gifts  and  aspirations 
of  its  membeTs.  society  cannot  reach  its  bluest  form,  and  that 
unless  individual  men  remember  that  tbey  exist  for  the  sake  of 
society  at  least  as  much  as  for  themselves,  they,  too,  will  fall 
short  of  their  proper  standard,  and  will  leave  some  of  their 
noblest  faculties  wholly  unused." 

>  "  The  true  mechanic  will  pride  himself  upon  the  thorough- 
.  ness  and  solidity  of  his  work,  and  the  tiigh-minded  contractor 
upon  the  honesty  of  performance  of  his  contract  in  every  par- 
ticular. "^Dr.  Smiles.)  "Whatever  you  do,  do  it  to  a  purpose, 
du  it  thoroughly,  not  superficially." — (Lord  Chesterfield.) 
"  Everything  we  do  should  be  done  to  the  utmost  of  our  abihly ; 
God  and  man  expect  this  from  uh."—(R.  Nelson.)  "  Study  to  do 
faithfully  whatsoever  thing  in  your  actual  situation,  there  and 
now,  you  find  either  expressly  or  tacitly  laid  to  your  charge." — 
(T.  Carlyle.)  "  We  were  always  particularly  taught  that  work 
jtemporal  or  spiritual)  was  the  only  thing  we  had  to  do,  and 
incited  always  by  precept  and  example  to  do  it  well." — (Ditto.) 
Hugh  Miller,  speaking  of  one  of  his  fellow  masons,  says  that 
"  he  put  his  conscience  into  every  stone  that  he  laid."  "  A 
good  solid  bit  o'  work  lasts ;  if  it's  only  laying  a  floor  down 
somebody's  the  better  for  it  being  done  well,  besides  the  man 
as  does  it."' — (George  Eliot.)  "  Respect  what  is  truly  made  to 
its  purpose,  detest  what  is  falsely  and  have  no  concern  with  it. 
.  .  .  My  writing-table,  solid  mahogany,  well  devised,  always 
handy,  yet  steady  as  the  rocks,  is  the  best  I  ever  saw  ;  '  no  book 
could  be  too  good  for  being  written  here,'  it  has  often  mutely 
told  me."— (T.  Carlyle.) 

'  "  That  the  quahty  of  the  labour  in  which  the  man  is 
employed  produces  effects  favourable  or  unfavourable  upon  his 
mind  has  long  been  confessed." — (Jas.  Mill.)  "The  man  who 
regards  his  wages  as  the  principal  thing  for  which  he  labours 
wiU  regard  less  his  work  than  his  wages,  and  will  labour  so 
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itself, — from  the  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  training 
which  it  imparts  to  him.  If  he  works  so  as  to  obtain 
greater  skill,  accuracy,  and  neatness  in  his  business,  so 
as  to  improve  and  perfect  the  higher  principles  of  his 
nature,  to  elevate  his  ideas  and  ennoble  his  feelings,  this 
is  the  highest  wages  that  he  can  possibly  receive.^  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  works  in  a  careless,  slovenly 
manner,  if  he  seeks  to  deceive  or  cheat  his  master,  turns 
out  inferior  or  imperfect  work,  for  this,  too,  he  has  his 
wages."     These  are  the   wages  which  perish  not,  but 

as  to  get  the  greatest  amoimt  af  money  for  the  least  amount 
of  work, — will  present  of  work  the  least  that  he  can  offer,  and 
endeavour  to  get  the  greatest  amount  of  money  for  it.  The  man 
who  looks  mainly  at  the  money  value  of  his  labour  can  never  be 
a  faithful  honest  worker.  His  labour  will  even  unconsciously  be 
directed  to  that  end." — (Anon.)  "All  men  if  they  work  not  as  in 
a  great  task-master's  eye  will  work  wrong,  work  unhappily  for 
themselves.  .  .  .  You  have  not  work  otherwise ;  you  have  eye 
service,  grasping  of  wages,  swift  and  ever-swifter  manufacture  of 
semblances  to  get  hold  of  wages." — (T.  Carlvle.) 

'  "  The  central  passion  of  all  men  of  true  ability  is  to  do  their 
work  well ;  their  happiness  lies  in  that,  and  not  in  the  amount  of 
their  profits,  or  even  in  tbeir  reputation." — (P.  G.  Hamerton.) 
"  If  man's  proper  work  be  a  certain  kind  of  life  or  mode  of 
action,  then  his  proper  happiness  must  consist  in  doing  that 
work  well." — (Aristotle.)  "  1  said  to  myself,"  says  the  wife  of 
the  late  President  Garfield,  "here  I  am,  compelled  by  an  in- 
evitable necessity  to  make  our  bread  this  summer.  Why  not 
consider  it  a  pieasant  occupation,  and  make  it  so  by  trying  to 
see  what  perfect  bread  I  can  make  ?  It  seemed  like  an  inspira- 
tion, and  the  whole  of  life  grew  brighter.  ...  I  need  not  be  the 
shrinking  slave  of  toil,  but  its  regal  master,  making  whatever  I 
do  yield  me  its  best  fruits.  .  .  .  The  wrongly -educated  woman 
thinks  her  duties  a  disgrace,  and  frets  under  tbem,  and  shirks 
them  if  she  can." 

*  "  Whatever  you  do,  do  it  well ;  and  if  you  wish  to  do  it  well, 
do  it  honestly.  Let  it  be  true  work.  .  .  .  Many  a  man  does 
bad  work  in  his  trade  who  would  sooner  cut  olf  his  right  hand 
than  tell  a  lie.  But  all  bad  work  is  a  lie.  Why  ?  In  two  respects  : 
first  for  the  worker,  because  he  is  not  doing  what  he  pretends 
to  do,  or  only  doing  it  half;  second,  and  more  seriously,  for 
those  who  may  have  to  do  with  his  work  in  the  way  of  ejiohange 
or  otherwise.  In  the  first  case,  the  worker  is  an  incongruity,  a 
discord,  a  thing  altogether  out  of  place  in  this  world  of  realities ; 
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abide  with  a  man,  which  he  carries  about  with  bin 
which  form  his  character,  and  guide  his  conduct  in  the 
oiher  relations  of  life.'  These,  after  all,  are  the  wages 
that  men  ought  chiefly  to  be  concerned  about.  The 
other  are  merely  incidental ;  they  pass  away  in  the  using 
and  arc  no  more  heard  of  It  is  a  duty  which  the  work- 
man owes  to  himself  as  well  as  to  his  master  that  he 
give  him  his  best.* 


I  the  : 


cond  place,  he  is  an  impostor  and  a  swindler,  for 
reputable  epithet  may  suit  the  falsity  of  his  preten- 


sions, and  Ihe  hollowiiess  of  his  product i on s."^( Prof  Blackie.) 
''It  is  well  wortby  of  meditation,"  says  J,  S.  Mill,  "how 
much  of  the  aggregate  effect  of  their  labour  depends  on  their 
trustworthiness."  Besides  '"all  the  labour  now  expended  in 
watching  that  they  fulfil  their  engagement,  or  In  verifying 
that  tbey  have  fulfilled  it,"  there  is  "the  immense  increase 
in  the  produce  of  all  kinds  of  labour,  and  saving  of  time 
and  expenditure  which  would  be  obtained  if  the  labourers 
honestly  performed  what  they  undertake  ;  and  by  the  increased 

Siirit,  the  feeling  of  power  and  confidence  with  which  works  of 
I  sorts  would  be  planned  and  carried  on,  by  Ihose  who  felt  that 
all  whose  aid  was  required  would  do  their  part  faithfully  accord- 
ing to  their  contracts,"— (Po/i/icu/  Ecmomy^  "  Society  for  the 
diffusion  of  common  honesty  were  the  usefullest  of  all  societies, 
could  it  take  effect"— |T.  Carlvle.) 

1  "  It  is  most  probable  that  all  untruthfulness,  even  in  imagi- 
nation, has  an  effect  in  distorting  the  traces  of  what  has  been 
experienced  by  the  individual,  so  that  one  who  deceives  another 
ipso  facto  deceives  his  future  self;  that  is,  until  the  traces  of 
the  recorded  consequent  psychical  effects  have  vanished." — 
f  R  Verdon.)  "  Our  work,  behold,  it  remains,  or  the  want  of  it 
remains-  for  endless  times  and  eternities  remains."  "The 
wages  thou  hadst ;  thou  hast  spent  aU  that  in  sustaining  thyself 


eaten :  and  now  thy  worit,  where  is  thy  w 
let  us  see  thy  worIc."-(T.  Carlvle.) 

1  ..The  glory  of  a  workman,  still  more 
that  he  do  his  work  well,  ought  to  be  bis  q 
_Uke  the  honour  of  a  soldier,  dearer_ 
Carlvle.)  '■  Whatever callingopeag 
be  Ms  cmef  care-next  to  giving  glr" 
his  exemplary  behaviour  m  it,  tnai 
Hod  whTch  his  calUng  supplies, 
{Spiritual  Life.) 


lift,  out  with  it, 


i 
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One  hears  much  in  the  present  day  about  "  People's 
Fights;"^  but  what  right  can  be  higher  or  juster.  or 
more  productive  of  good  results,  than  their  right  to 
education  ?  This  is  an  indisputable  right,  and  one 
about  which  we  would  gladly  see  the  people  themselves 
more  deeply  concerned.  We  would  not  only  have  in- 
struction in  the  ordinary  branches  of  learning  afforded 
to  all,  but  we  would  have  the  highest  education  possible 
to  be  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest  and  meanest, 
provided  they  manifest  a  desire  for  it  and  show  sufficient 
aptitude  therefor.  This  is  a  right  which  the  people  are 
entitled  to  have,  and  which  it  is  for  the  highest  interest 
of  the  State  to  concede.^ 

^  To  constitute  the  millionth  part  of  a  legislature  by  voting  for 
one  or  two  men  once  in  three  or  five  years,  however  con- 
scientioush'  this  duty  may  be  peiformed,  can  exercise  but  little 
active  influence  upon  any  man's  life  and  character." — (Dr, 
Smiles.)  "  Indeed  your  reform  movement  from  of  old  has  been 
wonderful  to  me  ;  everybody  meaning  by  it  not  '  Reformation,' 
practical  amendment  of  his  own  foul  courses,  or  even  of  his 
neighbour's,  which  is  alwaymuch  welcomer  ....  but  meaning 
simply  'extension  of  the  suffrage.'  Bring  in  more  voting;  that 
will  clear  away  universal  rottenness,  and  quagmire  of  mendacities 
in  which  poor  England  is  drowning;  let  England  only  vote 
Bufficiently,  and  all  is  clean  and  sweet  again." — (T.  Carlyle.) 
*   "  0  for  the  coming  of  that  glorioos  time 

When,  prizing  knowledge  as  her  noblest  wealth 

And  best  pi-otection,  this  imperial  realm, 

While  she  exacts  allegiance,  shall  admit 

An  obligation  on  her  part  to  teach 

Them  who  are  bound  to  serve  her  and  obey; 

Binding  herself  by  statute  to  secure  

For  all  the  children  whom  her  soil  maintains 

The  rudiments  of  letters,  and  to  inform 

The  mind  with  moral  and  religious  truth, 

Botb  understood  and  practised  ;  so  that  none, 

However  destitute,  be  left  to  droop, 

By  timely  culture  unsustained  ;  or  run 

Into  a  wild  disorder ;  or  be  forced 

To  drudge  through  weary  life  without  the  aid 

Of  intellectual  implements  and  tools, 
e  horde  among  the  civilized, 
e  band  amid  the  lordly  free." — {Wordswohth.) 
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But  while  we  deem  it  incumbent  upon  the  Govern- 
ment to  see  that  every  one  of  its  subjects  receives  an  j 
education  suited  to  his  or  her  character  and  circum- 
stances, we  do  not  consider  that  it  is,  in  every  case,  the 
duty  of  the  State,  or  for  the  advantage  of  education, 
that  this  be  directly  supplied,  or  even  strictly  con- 
trolled, by  the  State.  More  or  less  the  State  must,  of 
course,  of  necessity  interfere,  but  how  far  it  is  good  or 
right  for  it  to  do  so  will  depend  upon  circumstances.^ 
The  system  recently  introduced  into  this  country,  what- 
ever may  be  its  defects,  must  be  hailed  by  all  true, 
friends  of  education  as  an  important  step  in  the  right 
direction.  Men's  minds  have  been  awakened  to  the 
value  and  importance  of  education,  and  they  have  come 
to  recognise  the  fact  that  the  training  and  direction  of 
a  child's  mind  is  a  matter  of  the  very  highest  moment 
It  has  placed  education  in  a  more  favourable  position 
than  ever  it  occupied  before,  for  showing  what  it  is  able 
to  effect, — particularly  by  being  more  systematically  and 
scientiiically  carried  out. — and  the  advantages  that  will 
flow  from  the  general  diffusion  even  of  such  elementary 
education  as  it  is  designed  to  impart. 

There  are  evils,  however,  inseparably  connected  with 
any  Government  system  of  national  education  which 
cannot  fail  to  manifest  themselves  as  the  subject  of 
education  comes  to  be  better  understood.  The  tendency 
is  to  sink-  the  individual  in  the  mass,— taking  little  ac- 
count of  individual  peculiarities, — but  dealing  with  all 
upon  the  same  principles,  and  producing  a  uniformity 
of  mediocrity.*     The  system  itself  is  unwieldy  and  slow 


( 
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'  Burko  has  pronounced  it  to  be  one  of  the  finest  problems  in 
Ie8i»l*litm.  "To  aacerlain  what  the  State  ought  to  take  upon 
t  baraelf  to  direct  by  the  public,  and  what  it  ought  to   leave  with 
»■  little  iiilcrfercuco  as  possible  to  individual  discretion." 

•  '■  That  lliD  whole  or  any  large  part  of  the  education  of  the 
1   Mgpli)  Khonld  be   in   State  hands,   I  go   as  far   as  any   one   '"• 
,   a^W'ecBting.      All   that   has   been  said  of  the    unportance 
^tadivWufcltly  uf  chnracter,  and  diversity  in  opinions  and  modes 
I  •MdOCt,  involves,  as  of  the  same  unspeakable  importance, 


i 
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of  movement — it  is  little  fitted  for  change,  and  improve- 
ments can  only  make  slow  progress  in  it.  In  addition 
to  this  the  power  or  influence  of  the  parents  is  weakened, 
by  the  direction  of  their  children's  education  being,  in  a 
great  measure,  taken  out  of  their  hands.  One  great 
danger  arises  from  its  tendency  to  do  away  with  ali 
private  effort  in  teaching,  and  to  afford  little  or  no  place 
for  that  healthy  rivalry  which  is  at  the  root  of  all  true 
progress  and  all  real  advancement.'     Its  proper  place  is 

diversity  of  education.  A  geueral  State  education  is  a  mere 
contrivance  for  moulding  people  to  be  exactly  like  one  another." 
— (J.  S.  Mill.)  "One  thing  moat  to  be  dreaded  is  that  uni- 
formity of  type,  which  is  the  inevitable  result  of  too  great  rigidity 
in  official  requirements,  and  samenesa  in  the  class  of  agents  em- 
ployed."— (J.  G.  Fitch.)  "The  minds  of  young  people  are  now 
manufactured  like  webs  of  linen,  all  alike,  and  nothing  is  left  to 
jialure." — (Miss  C.  Sinclair.) 

'  In  Germany,  where  the  system  has  perhaps  been  most 
efficiently  carried  out,  these  defects  are  making  themselves 
manifest,  and  agitations  are  being  got  up  against  it.  "  It  is  a 
fact  of  great  significance  that  in  Germany,  as  in  France,  a  too 
m.uch  centralised  and  rigid  State  education  has  produced  a 
powerful  reaction  ;  and  that  in  the  former  country,  as  in  the 
Tatter,  there  is  a  party  that  proposes  to  abolish  State  educa- 
tion altogether."— (Dr,  C.  H.  Schaible.)  In  Prussia,  says  Dr. 
Donaldson,  there  is  now  an  agitation  going  on  against  all  State 
interference  in  education.  "  '  We  must  make  our  scholars  men,' 
says  the  science  of  teaching.  ,  .  .  '  We  must  bring  out  their 
human  sympathies.  And  for  this  purpose,  we  must  get  rid  of  the 
bureaucratic  interference  of  the  State.  The  school  must  be  a 
separate  institution,  independent,  to  a  large  extent,  of  Church  and 
State,  and  governed  by  those  onlybelonging  to  the  scholastic  pro- 
fession." There  is  a  society  in  Berlin  that  aims  at  accomplisning 
this  emancipation  of  schools  alike  from  State  and  Church,  and  it 
ranks  among  its  members  some  eminent  men." — {Lectures  an 
Education.)  "  Since  the  days  of  Sir  J.  P.  Kay- Shut  tie  worth,  the 
Department  (of  Education)  has  been  gradually  absorbing  the 
whole  primary  education  of  the  country,  and  it  is  scarcely  any 
exaggeration  to  say  that  it  is  now  (alas  1)  cognisant  of  what  is 
going  on  in  every  primary  school  in  the  country,  at  every 
successive  minute  of  the  school  day,  ,  .  ,  Every  teacher  in  the 
country  takes  his  orders  from  the  Code,  studies  the  Code,  and 
devotes  his  energies  to  satisfy,  or  to  circumvent  it." — (Prof. 
Lao  HIE.) 
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to  aid  and  supplement,  not  to  supplant  Toli 
and  it  ought  rattier  to  t>e  prepaT«i  to  give 
cnficiLiit  voluntary  means  are  at  hand  and  at  worfc.* 

We  believe  that  when  the  people  are  once  bfxwght  to 
Rcc  the  incalculable  value  and  importance  of  educadoB. 
and  are  able  to  distinguish  between  what  b  right  and 
wron^  in  regard  to  it,  that  its  direction  and  cc^trol  had 
best  be  left  to  private  enterprise  and  the  natural  discern- 
ment of  the  people.^  Education,  in  our  opinion,  will  not 
reach  its  highest  and  most  efficient  condition  till  it  is  set 
free  from  all  State  control,  and  allowed  to  extend  and 
expand  freely  in  all  directions.*  Mr.  John  Sl  Mill  says, 
"  It  (the  State)  might  leave  to  parents  to  obtain  the 
education  where  and  how  they  pleased,  and  content 
itnelf  with  helping  to  pay  the  school  fees  of  the  poorer 
clasites  of  children,  and  defraying  the  entire  school 
expenses  of  those  who  have  no  one  else  to  pay 
them."*     He  even  would  not  allow  to  Government 


forj 
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'  "  An  education  established  a.nd  controlled  by  the  State 
ihuuld  nnly  exist,  if  it  exist  at  all,  a.s  one  among  many  competing 
expnnment*,  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  example  and  stimulus, 
to  ke«p  the  others  up  to  a  certain  standard  of  excellence, 
Unloaa,  indeed,  when  society  is  in  so  backward  a  state  that 
It  could  not,  or  would  not,  provide  for  itself  any  proper  institn- 
tiona  of  education,  unless  the  Government  undertook  the  task." 
—(J.  S.  Mill.) 

"  According  to  Mr.  Buckle,  "the  great  enemy  of  civilization  is 
the  protective  spirit  by  which,"  he  says,  "  I  mean  the  notion 
that  society  cannot  prosper  unless  the  affairs  of  life  are  watched 
over  and  protected  at  nearly  every  turn  by  the  State  and  the 
Church— the  State  teaching  men  what  they  are  to  do,  and  the 
Church  teaching  them  what  they  are  to  believe."^ — "  We  put  too 
much  faith  in  systems,  and  look  too  httle  to  men."— (Lord 
Braconspield.) 

'  "  I  was  always  sorry  Government  interfered  with  education 
any  more  than  religion,  and  I  believe  I  shall  live  to  see  a  society 
agitating  for  the  liberation  of  education  from  State  patronage 
and  control. "^ — (C.  H,  Spubceon.) 

'  "  If  the  Government  would  make  up  its  mind  to  require  from 
every  child  a  good  education,  it  might  save  itself  the  trouble  a" 
providing  one.  .  .  .  The  objections  which  are  urged  with  reasoi 
against  State  education   do  not   apply  to  the  enforcement  c 
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power  of  excluding  anyone  "from  the  profession  of 
teacher  for  alleged  deficiency  of  qualifications."  ^ 

We  deem  it  necessary  to  say  something  here  on  the 
subject  of  liberty,  the  true  nature  of  which  is  yet  far 
from  being  generally  understood  ;  and  some  of  the  views 
that  are  prevalent  respecting  it  are,  in  our  opinion,  detri- 
mental to  the  improvement  and  spread  of  education* 
It  is  frequently  advanced  as  an  ai^unient  against  any 
interference  by  the  State  in  the  matter  of  education,  or, 

education  by  the  State,  but  to  the  State's  taking  it  upon  itself 
to  direct  that  education,  which  is  a  totally  different  thing,"— 
(J.  S.  Mill.) 

^  Dr.  John  Brown  says  to  the  same  effect  of  medicine, ''  I  have 
long  thought  that  it  was  nonsense  and  worse, — the  avowed  and 
universal  exception  of  the  craft  of  healing  from  the  action  of 
Adam  Smith's  law  of  free  competition, — introducing  legislative 
BTiactment  and  licence  into  tbe  pnbhc  relations  of  medicine, 
thus  constituting  a  virtual  monopoly.  .  .  .  There  is  in  the  body 
politic,  as  in  the  body  natural,  a  self-regulating  power  to  which 
we  ought  to  take  heed  and  trust  its  instincts,  and  not  our  own 
contrivances.  This  holds  in  reUgion,  in  public  morals,  in  educa- 
tion."— (Hora  Subseciva.) 

'  "The  cry  is  ever  for  liberty.  We  must  have  it  in  onr 
churches,  we  must  have  it  in  the  State,  we  must  have  it  in 
society,  we  must  have  it  in  the  family,  .  .  .  The  mother  will 
make  endless  sacrlEces,  and  even  make  every  one  about  her 
uncomfortable,  in  order  that  her  child  may  have  its  hberty; 
school  discipline  is  frequently  not  efficiently  maintained,  because 
it  would  encroach  upon  the  boy's  or  girl's  liberty;  the  master 
cannot  get  full  and  efficient  service  from  his  workmen,  because 
it  would  interfere  with  their  liberty ;  and  the  State  or  the  general 
body  of  the  people  must  suffer  incalculable  injury  and  loss 
because  the  adoption  of  means  to  prevent  them  would  interfere 
with  the  liberty  of  the  subject" — (Anon.)  "Obedience  is  left 
blank  in  the  modern  programme  of  human  life  and  social  pro- 
gress. .  .  .  We  do  not,  indeed,  always  have  our  own  way.  .  .  , 
We  often  act  according  to  the  wiU  of  another ;  in  this  respect 
....  there  is,  therefore,  still  obediencein  tbe  world— if  toyield 
be  to  obey — but  where  is  the  very  principle  of  obedience  ? 
Where  is  that  which  makes  a  duty  of  obedience  ?  One  would 
say.  in  a  certain  sense,  that  the  present  generation  has  lost  it 
altogether."— (Vi NET.)  "  Rebellion  against  authority  is,  indeed, 
the  characteristic  feature  of  the  age.  It  is  a  mistaken  idea  that 
_this  is  confined  merely  to  religioa.     It  extends  to  politics,  philo- 
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At  leut  against  the  adoption  or  any  form  of  compulson 
with  regard  to  it,  that  it  is  opposed  to  dte  **  liberty  of 
the  tubjecL"'  If  wc  were  to  que^tioa  those  who  use  this 
argument  as  to  the  exact  meaning  intended  to  be  con- 
veyed by  these  words,  they  would  probably  ^1  to 
cnli(;htcn  us."  The  terms  "  liberty  "  and  "subject" 
Riuliially  reKtrict  and  limit  each  other.*  So  far  as 
Otic  ift  subject  he  has    not  liberty,   and   so  far  as   he 

■opliy,  letlors,  and  life,    The  Bchoolmaster  feels  i(  al  his  desk; 
tlin  fatlior  tiiidii  it  In  his  family." — (A»oh.)    "TTjere  is.indeed, 
no  ciy  nioro  faUo,  more  delusive,  more  contraiy  to  the  eternal 
iittHira  of  tliinsi  than  that  which  modem  democracy  has  chosen 
for  111  favmirlto  watch-word — liberty."— (Pro£  Bljicsie.)    "At   . 
tho  bottom  of  our  present  unsettled  state,  so  full  of  the  seeds  of  I 
Iroilblii.  lio«  tlio  notion  of  its  being  the  prime  light  and  happiness    f 
for  i>aun  of  u>,  to  afltrm  himself  and  his  ordinary-  self  to  ba 
doing,  and  to  bo  doing  fi-eely  and  as  he  hkes."—  iH.'Ahnold,) 

'  "  When  a  law  is  reproached  as  hurtful  to  liberty,  the  incon- 
vonldnco  Is  not  a  particular  ground  of  complaint  against  that 
law  I  II  I*  ilmrnd  by  all  laws."— (Bentham.)  The  Act  of  1876, 
ludnisd,  pmvidH»  for  the  oompulsioo  of  parents  who  neglect  the 
oftluinnl  clnrrmutury  instruction  of  their  children,  but  in  many 
tiMrl.  It  !■  Illtlo  lioltpr  than  a  dead  letter ;  and  we  are  told  that 
''  the  uiitliontinii  avn  becoming  less  and  less  inclined  to  resort 
to  IhH  tnliunula  (to  cnforca  attendance),"  and  that  "the  aym- 
palhlos  of  magiMlruled,  attendance  committees,  and  e 
Konie  tnitiuicnn,  of  Hchuol  boards  as  well,  are  not  in  favou 
law  tli<7  iidminislor,  and  their  interests  are,  in  many  cases,  ■ 
dItflOtly  oppoNfid  to  h'i..'— -{Inspector' I  Report,  1883-3.) 

*  "  Libprty,  Indeed,  is  in  itself  only  a  negative  term,  and 
denoteH  tlio  abxenco  of  restraint.  .  .  .  On  its  positive  side  it 
donotas  tbo  fulness  of  individual  existence.  On  its  negative  side 
it  denote*  the  neccosary  restraint  on  all,  whicb  is  needed  to 
nromcjte  the  Kreatost  possible  amount  of  liberty  for  each.  . 
There  li  no  doubt  some  doftnite  amount  of  qnalification  of  thefl 
positive  froodoin  of  each  man,  which  presents  exactly  the  con-r 
dition  most  favourable  at  a  given  period  to  the  welfare  of  all." —  ^ 
(Amoh,  ScUuce  0/  Law.)  Liberty  "  meaua  only  that,  in  the  exer- 
oUe  of  all  natural  energies,  each  creature  should  be  free  from 
every  sort  ol  conventional,  artiiicial,  and  painful  restriction.  ,  .  . 
Beyond  this  necessary  starting-point  all  further  action  in  life,  so 
far  from  being  liberty,  is  only  a  aeries  of  limitations.  All  regu- 
lation is  limitation,  and  regulation  is  only  another  r 
reasoned  existence."— (Prof,  Blackie.) 

*  " All  rights  are  made  at  the  expense  of  libei^," — (BeK^J 
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has  liberty  he  is  not  subject.'  The  wild  beast  that 
roams  the  forest  at  will  has  liberty,  as  has  also  the 
untutored  savage,  who  knows  or  acknowledges  no  will 
but  his  own,  but  when  he  becomes  civilized,  and  comes 
to  live  in  community,  he  must  yield  up  a  portion 
of  his  liberty  in  return  for  protection,  mutual  aid,  and 
the  other  advantages  that  flow  from  living  in  society.'' 
Whatever  views  may  be  held  regarding  the  nature  or 
origin  of  that  fancied  "  social  contract,"  by  which  men 
are  bound  together  in  communities,^  there  can  be  no 

THAM.)  "  A  claim  of  rights  by  the  people  is  the  strongest  avowal 
of  their  subjection  to  Uie  law," — (Hohne  Tooke.) 

•  "  To  say  that  a  law  is  contrary  to  natural  liberty  is  simply  to 
say  that  it  is  a  Jaw,  for  every  law  is  established  at  the  expense  of 
liberty." — (Bentham.)  "As  government  implies  restraint,  it  is 
plain  that  a  portion  of  our  freedom  is  given  up  by  entering  Into 
it." — (Robert  Hall.)  Rules  and  restraints  "are  conditions 
upon  which  alone  the  benefits  of  the  community  can  be  enjoyed." 
(Dr.  C.  J.  Vaitghan.) 

'  "  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  the  only  man  perfectly 
free  or  self- directed,  whose  will  is  in  everything  his  law,  is  the 
savage,  a  being  that  is  independent  of  everybody.  The  very 
basis  of  political  union  is  a  partial  sacrifice  of  liberty  for  pro- 
tection. The  savage,  who  first  enters  into  this  state,  must  be 
sensible  that  he  impairs  his  freedom  to  increase  his  security.  He 
is  willing  to  be  to  a  certain  degree  dependent,  and  consequently 
less  his  own  master,  that  thereby  he  may  insure  hia  life,  his 
property,  and  even  the  exercise  of  bis  freedom,  so  far  as  it 
remains  by  the  laws  of  the  community," — (Principal  Campbell.) 
"The  whole  history  of  civilization  is  a  record  of  successive 
limitations  of  liberty,  which  we  call  laws.  An  old  Scythian 
nomad,  or  modern  gipsy  encamped  on  a  highland  moor  .... 
is  a  much  more  free  man  than  any  modern  citizen  of  the  most 
free  country  in  Europe.  The  civilized  man  grows  not  by 
a  large  irregular  liberty,  but  by  the  wise  limitation  of  his 
range  and  the  ftnitful  husbandry  of  his  resources.  The  first 
condition  of  all  effective  social  organisation  is  discipline;  but 
discipline  implies  subordination,  and  subordination  means  the 
recognition  of  a  supreme  authority,"— (Prof.  Blackie.)  "A 
State,"  according  to  Plato,  "takes  its  rise  because  none  of  us 
individually  happens  to  be  self- sufficient,  but  stands  in  need  of 
many  things." 

8  "  In  order  to  prove  civil  obedience  to  he  a  moral  duty  and 
an  ohhgatian  upon  the  conscience,  it  hath  been  usual  with  many 
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doubt  of  the  fact  that  all  •who  live  in  society 
U[)  a  portion  of  that  liberty  nittch  tbey  wovid  ecjoy  in 
a  wild  state  for  the  commoa  weal,— 4faat  eacli  toast. 
KjiiafC  his  conduct  more  or  less  with  a  r^ard  to  the 
jntorcMt-i  of  others,  and  oot  solely  with  a  view  to  his 
own  benefit.  They  must  each  submit  to  those  in  autho- 
rity, yield  obedience  to  the  laws,  bear  their  share  of  the 
public  burdens,  and  perform  the  other  duties  aod  obli^a- 
tioOH  that  devolve  upon  them  as  members  of  the  body 
•ucial ' 

Man's  natural  state,  the  state  for  which  nature  has 


liiillllcnl  MTilpm  (Bt  llie  head  of  whom  we  fiad  the  Tcncrable 
iiftinn  uf  l.iiDko)  lo  ktate  a  compact  betweeo  the  citizen  and  the 
Stutn  aa  tlie  );■'"■'■><)  'id  cauae  of  the  relation  between  than, 

wlilDJi  c.umiinci,  hindiiig  the  parties  for  the  same  general  reason 
that  prlvnto  linntruclo  ilu,  resolves  the  duty  of  snbmission  to 
nivll  i^DVuriiiiiviil  lulu  the  universal  obligation  of  fidelity  in  the 
liHifiiiiimtitw  of  |)ioniiBOB.  .  .  .  This  account  of  the  subject, 
nlthiiiiKh  ipocioui  Hiid  patronised  by  names  the  most  re^>ect- 
nhln,  appoui'K  to  Ubour  under  the  following  objections,"  &c. — 
(Dr.  I'»i.H».) 

'  "  I'.viiryime  who  rcooives  the  protection  of  society  renders  it 
ItiillkpotiiiabJD  that  ttuch  xhould  be  t>ound  to  observe  a  certain 
llim  iif  uniidiinl  lowiiriU  the  rest.  This  conduct  consists  first  in 
liitlliiJuthiKlhi'iiilrri'Nliiof  one  another,  or  rather,  certain  in  terests 
whivll  olthi'i  liy  uxiu't'HH  lugal  provision,  or  by  tacit  nnderstand- 
ll)K,  iiilEht  tu   IxT  conniderod  as  right ;   and,  secondly,  in  each 

Jirrt'ioii  ritiiirhiK  lUN  xharo  «f  the  lalxiurs  an df  sacrifices  incurred 
M  dnir-ildlnK  tlio  nocinty,  or  its  members,  from  injury  or  moles- 
l»llip|i.""0' ^'  Mii-L.)  The  ends  of  government,  according  to 
fi.  T.  t^oLiiNiitoB,  nrp  of  two  kinds,  negative  and  positive.  "  The 
iiniiatlvo    oiiA*    of  Kovcirnment  are  the  protection  of  life,  of 

(loriulial  fraedom,  of  property,  of  reputation,  and  of  religian, 
roll]  foreiiin  nnd  li'um  domestic  attacks.  The  positive  ends  ars 
(Iriit  1"  mttko  the  means  of  subBistence  more  easy  to  each  indi- 
vlduul.  Socoiidly,  that  in  addition  to  the  necessaries  of  life  he 
•liuuld  dorivo  from  the  union  and  division  of  labour  a  share  of 
thit  r.imifortB  and  conveniences  which  humanise  and  ennoble  his 
nature,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  power  of  perfecting  himself 
In  hl»  own  branch  of  industry,  by  having  those  things  which  he 
needs  providud  for  him  by  others  among  his  fellow-citizens,— 1" 
IooIb  and  raw  or  luanufactured  materials  necessary  for  his 
umployment  being  included." — (The  Friend.) 
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designed  and  fitted  him,  whatever  some  philosophers  or 
politicians  may  say  to  the  contrary,  is  not  a  state  of 
freedom  and  independence,  but  of  subjection.'  It  is  not 
in  solitude  where  man  is  free  to  follow  the  bent  of  his 
own  inclination,  but  in  society,  where  his  actions  and 
conduct  must  be  more  or  less  under  the  guidance  and 
direction  of  others,  that  his  powers  and  faculties  are 
developed  and  strengthened  ;  and  it  is  only  in  this  state 
that  any  advancement,  any  social  progress  is  possible." 

Liberty,  in  so  far  as  it  involves  the  power  of  doing 
wrong,  of  going  astray,  of  falling  into  error,  is  character- 
istic of  an  imperfect  and  fallen  creature.^  To  a  perfect 
being  liberty  in  such  a  sense  must  be  unknown.  In  any- 
given  circumstances  there  can  only  be  one  course  of 

'  "  Obedience,  little  as  many  may  consider  that  side  of  the 
matter,  is  the  primary  duty  of  man.  No  man  but  is  bound  inde- 
feasibly  with  all  the  force  of  obligation  to  obey-  Parents, 
teachers,  superiors,  leaders,  these  all  creatures  recognise  as 
deserving  obedience.  Recognised  or  unrecognised,  a  man  has 
his  superiors,  a  regular  hierarchy  above  him,  extending  up 
degree  above  degree  to  heaven  itself  and  God  the  Maker,  who 
made  his  world  not  for  anarchy,  but  for  rule  and  order." — (T. 
CAiu.yi.E.}  "  Man  is  for  ever  the  '  bom-thrall '  of  certain  men  ; 
bora  master  of  certain  other  men ;  bom  equal  of  certain  others, 
let  him  acknowledge  the  fact  or  not.  It  is  unblessed  for  him 
when  he  cannot  acknowledge  tliis  fact ;  he  is  in  the  chaotic 
State,  ready  to  perish  til!  he  do  get  the  feet  acknowledged." — 
(Ditto.) 

'  "  Man  is  by  nature  a  social  being,  and  only  in  society  does 
he  find  the  conditions  which  his  different  faculties  require  for 
their  due  development  and  application,"  —  {Anmi^  Man 
"isolated  from  society  could  no  more  manifest  the  activities 
classed  under  intellect  and  morality  than  the  animals  could." — 
(G.  H.  Lewes.)  "  Man  is  not  simply  an  animal  organism,  he  is 
also  a  unit  in  tbe  social  organism.  He  leads  an  individual 
life,  which  is  aiso  a  part  of  a  collective  life.  Hence  two  classes 
of  motors,  the  personal  and  the  sympathetic,  the  egotistic  and 
the  altruistic." — (Ditto.)  "  In  the  social  body  there  is  always  a 
strong  disposition  in  each  of  its  members  to  act  and  think  in 
onison  wiUi  the  rest" — {Anoti.) 

'  "  Liberum  arbilrium,  which  men  so  brag  of,  as  it  includes 
posse  male  agert,  is  an  imperfection,  for  such  liberty  or  power  is 
not  of  God.     To  do  amiss  is  not  power  but  deficiency  and 
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action  that  is  really  and  absolutely  the  best,  and  in  any 
idea  of  perfection  we  must  include  the  power  of 
cases  selecting  and  pursuing  that  course  of  conduct  that 
is  actually  the  best ;  and  the  more  nearly  perfect  a  being 
is  the  more  closely  will  he  come  up  to  this  standard," 

Indeed,  liberty  can  only  be  properly  said  to  belongs 
to  an  erring  and  fallen  creature.  When  man  fell  from 
the  state  in  which  he  was  originally  created,  when  his 
natural  desires  and  tendencies  were  no  longer  towards 
the  true,  the  right,  and  the  good,  God  gave  him  liberty 
in  order  that  he  might  seek  after  them,  and  peradven- 
ture  might  fall  upon  them  and  find  them.  Thus  the 
real  object  of  liberty  is  the  discovery  of  truth.*     Hera., 

deformity,  infinite  power  includes  not  in  it  a  possibility  of  evil." 
— (Dr.  Whichcote.)  "  Since  man  is  free,  he  may  choose  ;  since 
he  may  choose,  he  maybe  mistaken,  he  may  suffer.  I  go  further, 
I  say  he  must  be  mistaken  and  suffer,  for  he  begins  his  journey 
in  ignorance,  and  for  ignorance  there  are  endless  and  unknown 
roads,  all  of  which,  except  one,  lead  to  enor." — (Bastiat.) 
"  The  natural  tendency  to  evil,"  says  Kant,  "  has  not  its  origin 
in  the  sensuality  of  man,  but  m  his  hberty  ;  hence  he  is  respon- 
sible for  it." 

I  "  The  wiser  and  better  any  human  being  is  the  more  do  his 
actions  become  uniform,  self-consistent,  determined  by  fixed 
principle,  the  less  by  unaccountable,  irrational,  and  incalculable 
impulse;  in  other  words,  the  nearer  do  these  actions  under  the 
guidance  of  a  free  intelligence  approximate  to  the  steady,  unde- 
viating,  almost  mechanical  constancy  of  law."— (Dr.  Caikd.) 
"  As  we  approach  to  the  high  ground  of  intellectual  and  moral 
perfection,  liberty  and  necessity  merge  in  one  and  the  sama 
condition;  and  he  is  the  most  nobly  free  whose  reason  and. 
whose  volitions  are  the  most  invariable  and  uniform  t  or,  to  us& 
an  improper  term,  are  the  moat  imperatively  necessary. 
(Isaac  Taylor.) 

'  "  In  an  imperfect  state  of  the  human  mind,  the  interests  of 
truth  require  a  diversity  of  opinion." — (J.  S.  Mill.)  "  Were  we 
in  possession  of  the  trtu  method,  divergence  from  it  would,  of 
course,  be  prejudicial."—  (H.  Spencer.)  "  All  reason  is  carried 
on  discursively— that  is,  discurrendo — by  nmning  about  to  the 
right  hand  and  the  left,  laying  the  separate  notices  together,  and 
thence  mediately  drawing  some  third  apprehension.  Now,  this 
process,  however  grand  a  characteristic  of  the  human  species  as 
distinguished  from  the  brute,  is  degrading  to  any  supra-human 
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is  its  true  province,  and  hence  are  drawn  the  only  valid 
arguments  for  its  existence  ;^  for  the  moment  that  truth 
is  found  the  necessity  for  liberty  no  longer  exists.  There 
is  a  natural  affinity  in  the  mind  of  man  to  what  is  true 
and  right,  which  leads  him  to  ssek  for  them ;  and  the 
nearer  he  approaches  them  the  more  will  he  be  attracted 
towards  them,  and  the  less  will  be  his  desire  or  necessity 
for  liberty.  They  will  so  commend  themselves  to  his 
inner  nature,  as  affording  the  only  real  gratification  to 
his  desires,  that  they  alone  will  be  sought  after  and 
followed  ;  and  liberty  to  pursue  other  courses  will  be 
neither  necessary  nor  desirable.*  The  purpose,  then,  for 
which  liberty  exists  is  to  enable  men  to  search  after  the 

intelligence,  divine  or  angeEc,  by  arguing  limitation." — (T.  De 
QuiNCEY.)  "  Our  natural  reason  is  a  mark  of  our  limitation  as 
creatures,"  helping  "  ua  to  see  but  a  very  Httle  way  off,  and  that 
after  the  most  imperfect  and  defective  manner,  such  as  upbraids 
onr  ignorance  at  the  same  time  that  it  increases  our  knowledge." 
"  Hereafter,  when,  as  the  Scripture  tells  us,  all  that  is  imperfect 
about  us  shaltbe  done  away  ....  we  shall  not  only  be  able  to 
reason  better  than  we  do  now,  but  shall,  in  most  things,  not 
stand  in  need  of  any  reasoning  at  all,  but  shall,  with  one  single 
view,  glance  over  and  through  the  relations  of  ideas,  and  so 
have  an  entire  prospect  of  the  fair  field  of  truth."  "  Intuition  is 
by  far  the  most  perfect  and  excellent  way  of  knowledge,  as  being 
more  clear,  more  simple,  and  more  entire.  .  .  .  Accordingly  we 
attribute  the  way  of  mtuition  to  the  most  perfect  beings,  God 
and  angels."— {John  Nohhis.)  "  Perfect  reason  would  not  need 
to  attain  science  by  a  discursive  power,  which  leads  us  forward, 
step  by  step,  and  makes  us  a  loog  time  in  acquiring  the  know- 
ledge of  any  subject ;  it  would  he  able,  by  one  insfantaneoua 
and  comprehensive  act,  to  embrace  at  one  view  the  whole  range 
of  6cience."-a.  Smith.) 

1  "The  ou!y  unfailing  and  permanent  source  of  improvement 
is  liberty,  since  by  it  there  are  so  maay  possible  independent 
centres  of  improvement  as  there  are  individuals  " — Q.  S.  Mill.) 

*  "The  more  we  advance  in  iutelhgence,  the  more  clearly  do 
we  begin  to  see  that  it  is  only  a  vulgar  necessity  o£  thought 
which  identifies  personality  with  '  wilfulness.'  When  we  con- 
sider the  idea  of  personality  more  carefully,  it  will  be  seen  that 
it  manifests  itself  as  mere  will  only  in  the  weakest  and  most 
childish  natures,  in  persons  whose  actions  are  unprincipled, 
governed  by  no  plan  or  rule,  with  respect  to  whose  conduct  you 
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true  and  the  right;  and  in  our  present  ignorant 
fallen  condition  a  certain  amount  of  it  is  necessary 
order  to  our  improvement  and  progress,  an  amount 
great  in  proportion  to  our  ignorance,  and  decreasing 
with  our  knowledge  and  advancement'  If  each  indi- 
vidual lived  by  himself,  and  independent  of  every  one 
else,  then,  as  we  have  seen,  he  would  have,  as  it  would 
be  necessary  for  him  to  have,  the  greatest  amount  of 
liberty,  in  order  to  seek  and  discover  for  himself,  so  far 
as  that  might  be  possible,  the  true  and  the  right  But 
when  men  come  to  live  together  in  society  truth  is  dis- 
covered and  progress  is  made,  not  by  each  one  finding 
the  truth  out  for  himself,  but  by  one  man  making  a 
discovery  in  one  direction  and  another  in  another  ;  and 
by  these  being  communicated  from  one  person  to 
another,  and  handed  down  from  one  generation  to 
another.'  Thus  knowledge  grows  and  extends,  and 
men  acquire  it  not  by  the  slow,  uncertain,  and  laborious 
process  of  discovering  it  for  themselves,  but  by  learning 

can  form  no  calculation,  forasmuch  as  you  know  not  what  whim 
may  seize  them,  what  error  may  mislead  them,  into  what  vagary   , 
their  inconsistent  iite  may  drift.    But  the  more  wise  and  thought-   , 
ful  a  man  becomes,  the  wider  the  range  of  his  knowledge,  and  J 
the  reach  of  his  forethought,  the  more  flrni  and  consoUdated  bis  ] 
principles  of  action,  with  so  much  the  greater  confidence  can  I 
you  predict  what  he  will  say  and  do.  .  .  .  The  highest  certainty, 
the  nearest  approach  to  absolute  and  infalhble  uniformity,  would 
be  attained  if  the  agent  became,  what  no  human  or  linite  person 
ever  is,  perfectly  wise  and  good.  ...  In  this  case,  law  and  per-    ■ 
soaality  would  become  one." — (Dr.  Caird.) 

'  "  The  true  method  having  to  be  found,  the  efforts  of  nume- 
rous independent  seekers,  carrying  out  their  researches  in 
different  directions,  constitute  a  better  agency  for  (inding  it  than 
any  that  coold  be  devised. "—{H.  Spencer.) 

*  It  is  "  their  remarkable  diversity  of  character  and  culture  " 
that  "  has  made  the  European  family  of  nations  an  improving, 
instead  of  a  stationary  portion  of  mankind.  .  .  .  Individuals,  . 
classes,  Dations,  have  been  extremely  unlike  one  another  ;  they  I 
have  struck  out  a  great  variety  of  paths,  each  leading  to  some- 
thing valuable.  .  .  .  Europe  is,  in  my  opinion,  wholly  indebted 
to  this  plurality  of  paths  for  its  progressive  and  many-sided 
development," — {J.  S.  Mill.) 
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or  making  themselves  masters  of  the  discoveries  of 
others, — in  other  words,  by  education.  Rules  are  laid 
down,  and  laws  are  framed,  in  accordance  with  the 
truths  so  discovered,  for  the  observance  of  those  form- 
ing the  community;  and  thus  obedience  takes  the  place 
of  liberty.' 

We  cannot,  therefore,  regard  liberty  as  some  do,  as  if 
no  truth  had  been  discovered,  no  knowledge  had  been 
attained,  and  that  each  should  therefore  have  full  liberty 
to  experiment  for  himself,  and  to  hold  and  advocate 
any  opinions  he  may  think  right,  however  false  or 
pernicious  they  may  be  deemed  to  be.^  Such  views  are 
contrary  to  reason,  and  subversive  of  all  good  govern- 
ment.''    Majorities  have  their  rights,  as  well  as  minori- 

'  "  How  false  is  the  conception,  how  frantic  the  pursuit  of  that 
treacherous  phantom  which  men  call  liberty.  .  .  .  There  is  no 
such  thing  in  the  universe.  There  can  never  be.  The  stars 
have  it  not ;  the  earth  has  it  not ;  the  sea  has  it  not ;  and  we 
men  have  the  mockery  and  semblance  of  it  only  for  our  heaviest 
punishment.  .  .  .  If  there  be  any  one  principle  more  widely  than 
another  confessed  by  every  utterance,  or  more  sternly  than 
another  imprinted  on  every  atom  of  the  visible  creation,  that 
principle  is  not  liberty  but  law,"— IJohn  Ruskin.) 

'  "The  peculiar  evil,"  says  ].S.  Mill,  "  of  silencing  the  expres- 
sion of  an  opinion  is  that  it  is  robbing  the  human  race— posterity 
as  well  as  the  existing  generation.  ...  If  the  opinion  is  right, 
they  are  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  enchangicg  error  for 
truth  i  if  wrong,  they  lose  what  is  almost  as  great  a  benefit,  the 
clearer  perception  aud  livelier  impression  of  tijith  produced  hy 
its  collision  with  error."  Further,  "men  should  be  free  to  act 
upon  their  opinions,  to  carry  them  out  in  their  lives  without 
hindrance,  either  physical  or  moral,  from  their  fellow-men,  so 
long  as  it  is  at  their  own  risk  and  peril," 

'  "  It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  form  a  good  citizen,  to  impress 
tbe  infant  with  early  habits  .  .  .  such  as  may  create  a  conformity 
of  thought  and  action  with  the  established  principles  on  which 
his  native  society  is  built,  .  .  .  The  strong  principles  of  public 
spirit,  so  conspicuous  in  Sparta  and  Rome,  were  not  the  elJect 
of  suffering  the  young  mind  to  roam  at  large,  but  of  rigid  and 
particular  mstitutions,  of  habits  impressed  in  infancy,  and  in  a 
tar  severer  manner  than  modem  nations  can  boast." — (Dr  J, 
Brows,  Newcastle.)  "  While  all  see  that  the  immediate  function 
ir  chief  social  institutions  is  the  securing  an  orderly  social 
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M,  lod  Mwng  thoe  an  Ac  rigic  togMcn.  to  fa>^ 
)•**«  MMfdiiiK  to  tiictr  ideas  of  tntk  aari  jiriLt,  a 
I  to  iKomulffstc  atid  alabiwh  dwir  ova  cpwoas  n  m 
I  Uwful  way.*    Were  thw  aot  «>  «c  omU  Ibvc  Httfe  I 
'  «(liM»tioR  worthy  of  the  mnev  tlie  fast  priadiilc  of  I 
'  which  i*  frbcdtence,  or  BabnitasioB  to  aothoritjr.*     We    ' 
i»nniA,   th<m,    without   Urge  qiialtficalioo.  accept  iIk 
doctrine  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  that  'maidriDd  are  gicato- 
|[Mlncr*  by  DufTcring  each  other  to  Ihrc  as  serais  good 
l/f  lliriifKilvc*  th^in  by  compellii^  each  to  lire  as  seems 
|['Hw)  to  the  rent.""     It  is  imposuble  to  say.  becaose  we 
lo  iTican*  iA  forming  an  opinion,  what  woaU  be  ' 
I  thff  effect  of  a  Govcrnmeot  composed  of  the  wisest  and 

hfo,  Irv  (nNklnK  lh(>M  conditions  iinpeTati*e,  ver^  few  see  that 
Itiwlr  nifllinr  function,  uid  in  one  Kn»e,  more  iinporlAiit  fancliaa. 
It  lliHl  "f  fllliiJK  men  to  fuliil  tliete  condiliotts  GpontaneoBslf. 
I  .  .  If  ItioKB  Diiiiditiuni  are  maintained,  tnwtian  nature  wiU 
•liiwiy  mlMtit  llHulf  totliein;  while  ....  bjr  no  other  discipline 
tipiili  Ity  ■ii)>|Di!|]iiii  lo  theu  conditions  can  fitness  to  the  social 

'  "  Wlint  !>•  riillBfl  Rn If. government,  the  power  of  the  people 
MM  lliuiiiaolvt'ii,  IH  itricitly  the  power  of  the  majority  over  the 
liHiiuilly,"— (J.  S.  Mill.)  "Wo  may  regard  the  automatic 
(Iclli'til'iiiiiie*  of  lllo  unlverBal  common  sense  of  mankind  as 
rnallv  liiivlDKi  In  tha  fimt  instunce,  the  characters  of  true  judg- 
ITiniiU,  KHCh  niijiresNlng  the  Ki^neral  resultant  of  uoifonn  expe- 
rlmicn,  wlllcll  \X\%y  lie  purtlv  that  of  the  individual  and  partly 
IJiut  i)t  Ilia  rucfi  oinbudieU  In  (he  cunetitution  of  each  member 
i)f  it."— (Dr.  CANpnKTUs.) 

•  "  The  Aril  trtiJBct  iif  n  mother  In  educating  her  bttle  child 
Rtiiwl  lin  (ha  onforccimeut  of  obedience."— (Miss  Sewell.) 
''  'I'niicli  yotir  child  to  tiliey,  and  you  give  him  the  most  precious 
Uio'iit  Hull  imn  he  dveo  to  a  child  Let  him  come  to  that 
bndu'D  vou  have  linu  him  long — to  do  what  be  is  told,  and  you 
Imvn  iiivun  iiim  the  piaincHt,  first,  and  best  lesson  that  you  can 
give  him."— (GnoNou  McDonald.) 

'  Indeed,  Mr.  Mill  iu  one  place  appears  to  grant  so  much  as 
Invalidntn*  lil>  arKumont,  at  least  so  far  as  we  are  concerned 
Wilh  It,  "  1  cannot,"  ho  says,  '<  consent  to  argue  the  point  as  if 
•uclety  h»d  no  meHni  of  bringing  its  weaker  members  up  to  its 
orillntiry  Htandurd  of  rutional  conduct.  .  .  ,  Society  has  had 
kh«i)luto  power  over  them  during  all  the  early  period  of  their 
oxiiteuce ;  It  lias  had  the  whole  period  of  childhood  and  i 
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best,  ruling  by  wise  and  just  laws,  to  which  the  people 
rendered  loyal  and  implicit  obedience  ;^  but  we  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  general  good  of  the  community, 
and  of  each  individual  of  it,  would  be  more  advanced, 
and  ignorance  more  effectually  overcome,  than  by  suffer- 
ing each  to  seek  his  own  good  in  his  own  way,  and  to 
dispel  his  ignorance  by  his  own  effort.^     That  army  is 

age  in  which  to  try  whether  it  could  make  them  capable  of  rational 

conduct  in  life If  society  lets  any  considerable  number 

of  its  members  grow  up  mere  children,  incapable  of  being  acted 
on  by  rational  consideration  of  distant  motives,  society  baa  itself 
to  blame  for  the  consequences.  Armed  aot  only  with  all  the 
powers  of  education,  but  with  the  ascendancy  which  the  autho- 
rity of  a  received  opinion  always  exercises  over  the  minds  who 

are  least  fitted  to  judge  for  themselves let  not  society 

pretend  that  it  needs,  besides  all  this,  the  power  to  issue  com- 
mands and  eoforce  obedience  in  the  personal  concerns  of  indi- 
viduals in  which,  on  all  principles  of  justice  and  pohcy,  the 
decision  ought  to  rest  with  those  who  are  to  abide  the  con- 
sequences." But  it  is  a  fact  that  up  to  the  present  time  society 
has  allowed  a  large  number  of  its  members  to  grow  up  in 
ignorance  and  incapable  of  bemg  acted  upon  by  ''  rational  coQ' 
sideration  of  distant  motives,"  and  this  is  the  very  case  with 
which  we  have  to  deal,  and  aot  an  imaginary  one  in  which  the 
circumstances  would  be  very  different.  We  may  with  equal 
truth  say  that  our  remarks  do  not  apply  to  a  State  in  which  all 
the  members  are  "up  to  its  ordinary  standard  of  rational  con- 
duct;" with  this  very  material  difference,  that  our  arguments 
apply  toa  state  of  things  that  actually  exists;  his  to  one  that  has 
no  existence.  Speaking  of  Mr.  Mill's  book,  Lord  Macaulay  says, 
"What  he  says  about  individuality  in  the  Treatise  on  Liberty  is 
open,  I  think,  to  some  criticism.  ...  I  therefore  do  not  at  all 
lilte  to  see  a  man  of  Mill's  excellent  abihties  recommending 
eccentricity  as  a  thing  almost  good  in  itself" 

•  "  I  am  apt  to  entertain  a  suspicion  that  the  world  is  still  too 
young  to  fix  many  general  truths  in  politics  which  will  remain 
true  to  the  latest  posterity.  ...  It  is  not  fully  known  what 
degrees  of  refinement  either  in  virtue  or  vice  human  nature  is 
susceptible  of ;  nor  what  may  be  expected  of  mankind  from  any 
great  revolution  in  Iheir  education,  customs,  or  principlet. — (D, 
Hume.)  _ 

*  "  It  is  of  the  nature  of  mem  in  every  time  to  honour  and  love 
their  best  ;  to  know  no  limits  in  honouring  them.  Whatsoever 
aristocracy  is  still  a  corporation  of  the  best,  is  safe  from  all 
pcnil,  and  the  land  it  rules  is  a  safe  and  blessed  land."' 
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not  likely  to  be  crowned  with  victory,  in  which  each  indi- 
vidual is  at  liberty  to  fight  as  seemcth  good  to  hin-.self, 
but  rather  that  in  which  the  efforts  of  all  are  united  in 
one  under  the  command  of  a  consummate  general,  to 
whom  they  yield  unquestioning  obedience ' 

Nor  do  we  consider  that  "  the  only  way  in  which  a 
human  being  can  maice  some  approach  to  knowing  the 
whole  of  a  subject  is  by  hearing  what  can  be  said  about 
it  by  persons  of  every  variety  of  opinion,  and  studying 
all  the  modes  in  which  it  can  be  looked  at  by  every 
character  of  mind."*  (J.  S.  Mill).    Were  this  so,  the  num- 

(T.  Carlvlb.)     "  In  Rome  a.nd  Athens,  as  elsewhere,  if  we  look 

Sractically  we  shall  find  that  it  was  not  by  load  voting  and 
ebaliug  of  many,  but  by  wise  insight  and  ordering  of  a  few 
that  the  work  was  done.  So  is  it  ever,  so  will  it  ever  be.  .  .  . 
Not  towards  the  imposaibiiity  of  '  self-government '  of  a  multi- 
tude by  a  multitude,  but  towards  some  possibility,  government 
by  the  wisest  does  bewildered  Europe  struggle.'' — (Ditto.) 
"  Alas,  could  we  ooce  get  laws  which  were  just,  that  is  to  say, 
which  were  the  clear  transcript  of  the  Divine  laws  of  the 
universe  itself ;  so  that  each  man  were  incessantly  admonished 
undar  strict  penalties  by  all  men  to  walk  as  the  Eternal  Maker 
bad  prescribed  ;  and  he  alone  received  honour  whom  the  Maker 
had  made  honourable,  and  whom  the  Maker  had  made  dis< 
jraceful  disgrace ;  alas  I  were  not  here  the  very  arLiitocracy  we 
I   Hek."~(  Ditto.) 

'  '  "  It  is  incalculable  what  by  arranging,  commanding,  and 
'  regimenting,  you  can  make  of  men."— (T.  Carlyle.)  "There. 
is  no  more  accurate  test  of  the  progress  of  civUizatioa  than  the 
progress  of  the  power  of  co-operation."  It  is  the  want  of 
co-uperation  that  makes  all  savage  commuoities  poor  and  feeble, 
lu  military  operations,  the  operations  of  commerce  and  manu- 
factures, all  operations  which  require  the  employment  of  maay 
hands  upon  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time,  men  see  the  value 
of  CD-operation.  "  They  see  how  much  and  with  what  ease  it 
accomplishes  what  never  could  be  accomplished  without  it" — 
(J.  S.  Mill.) 

'  Lessing  tells  us  that  for  a  time  he  read  eagerly  everything 
that  be  could  tind  in  favour  of  religion,  and  after  a  time  gave 
the  same  care  and  patient  attention  to  whatever  came  in  his 
way  opposed  to  it.  "  I  was  draggad,"  he  says,  "  from  one  side  to 
the  other  ;  neither  quite  satisfied  me.  ,  .  ,  The  more  decisive 
the  writers  on  buth  sides  became  ....  the  more  I  felt  that  the 
effect  each  produced  upoa  me  was  not  the  desired  effect.  .  .  . 
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ber  of  subjects  which  any  human  being  could  make 
"some  approach  to  knowing  the  whole  of"  would  be 
very  small.  Life  is  too  short,  and  the  field  of  knowledge 
too  vast  for  the  carrying  out  of  any  such  doctrine. 

In  order  that  a  truth  may  be  once  established  it  is 
doubtless  necessary  that  everything  that  may  be  brought 
against  it  should  be  carefully  examined  and  weighed ; 
but  this  is  by  no  means  the  same  as  saying  that  each 
individual  before  accepting  it  should  submit  it  to  the 
same  process.  Throughout  life  we  must  take  much  on 
credit.^  We  must  believe  people.^those  who  have  better 
means  of  knowing,  when  they  tell  us  that  this  is  true 
and  that  is  false,  that  they  have  investigated  this  and 
found  out  that;*  and,  in  general,  we  may  employ  our 
time  and  talents  more  profitably  than  in  going  over  the 
same  ground,  except  in  so  far  as  may  be  useful  for 
discipline.  Belief  is,  indeed,  the  basis  of  knowledge,*  and 
must  ever  occupy  a  large  place  in  our  thoughts.     The 

The  more  convincingly  the  one  wished  to  prove  Christianity  to 
me  the  more  doubtful  I  became ;  the  more  courageously  and 
triumphantly  the  other  sought  to  bring  it  to  the  ground,  the 
more  inclined  I  felt  at  least  to  maintain  it  sincerely  in  my 

'  "  The  greater  part  of  our  knowledge  is  derived  from  the 
information  of  others." — {Anon.) 

'  "  The  greater  part  of  all  the  aciencea  is  believed  and  not 
known  by  those  who  learn  them  from  books  or  teachers."  ■'  Let 
us  suppose  that  a.  person,  who  is  acquainted  only  with  the  com- 
mon rules  of  arithmetic,  has  occasion  to  resolve  some  problem 
belonging  to  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics  ;  he  reads  the 
rules  which  relate  to  the  problem  ;  and  he  carefully  follows  the 
directions  which  are  given.  First,  he  multiplies;  then  he 
divides  ;  then  subtracts  ;  then  he  multiplies  again  ;  and  so  on; 
but  he  has  scarcely  any  knowledge  of  the  reason  of  all  these 
operations  which  he  is  directed  to  perform  :  he  cannot  therefore 
know  that  what  he  does  is  right ;  nor  can  he  trace  the  method  by 
which  a  true  result  is  produced ;  yet  as  he  believes  that  the 
rules  he  has  followed  are  right,  he  beheves  also  that  the  sum 
which  these  calculations  produce  is  the  true  answer  to  the 
problem." — (Isaac  Taylor.) 

'  "  Reason  itself  must  rest  at  last  upon  authority ;  for  the 
original  data  of  reason  do  sot  lest  upon  reason,  but  are  neces- 
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more  ignorant  a  man  is,  and  the  less  he  knows,  the 
more  must  he  take  upon  trust  Faith,  in  its  way,  is  as 
valuable  a  faculty  as  reason.^  It  is  indispensable  to  our 
social  progress  and  advancement,  for  without  it  the 
whole  social  fabric  would  fall  to  pieces.^ 

In  any  rightly  organised  state  of  society  liberty  must 

earllv  accepted  by  reason  on  the  authority  of  what  is  beyond 
itseit  These  data  are,  therefore,  in  rigid  propriety,  beliefs  and 
tniBts.  Thus  it  is  that  in  the  last  resort  we  must  perforce  philoso- 
phically admit  that  belief  is  the  primary  condition  of  reason,  and 
not  reason  the  ultimate  ground  tor  belief." — (Sir  W.  Hamii.ton.) 
"  In  the  order  of  nature  belief  always  precedes  knowledge— it  is 
the  condition  of  instruction.  The  child  {as  observed  by  Aris- 
totle) must  believe  in  order  that  he  may  Icam ;  and  even  the 
primary  facts  of  intelligence — tbe  facts  which  precede  as  they 
afford  the  condition  of  all  knowledge — would  not  be  original 
were  they  revealed  to  ua  under  any  other  form  than  that  of 
natural  or  necessary  beliefs."^) Ditto.)  "  Consciousness  in  its 
last  analysis,  in  other  words  our  primary  experience,  is  a  faith." 
—  (Ditto.)  "The  believing  function  is  a  prominent  attribute  of 
mental  activity." — (Prof.  Bain.)  "Crede  ut  intelliga3."--(AMg- 
BLM.)  "  There  is  faith  always  along  with  other  exercises  in- 
volved in  nearly  every  act  of  intelligence." — (Dr,  McCosh.) 

'  "  Faith  is  the  means  by  which  we  obtain  a  knowledge  of  thin^ 
which  do  not  come  under  our  own  observation.'"—  {Amn^  It  la 
"an  assent  grounded  not  upon  the  internal  reason  and  evidence 
of  the  thing;  but  .  .  .  because  its  truth  is  declared  to  ua  by 
another  upon  whose  knowledge  we  think  we  may  safely  depend," 
— (John  Norris.)  "We  know  what  rests  upon  reason  ;  we  believe 
what  rests  upon  authority."— (St.  Augustine.)  "  It  ia  as  truly 
unreasonable  not  to  believe  what  is  proved  to  be  in  the  higbest 
degree  probable,  as  it  would  he  absurit  to  pretend  to  doubt 
propositions  that  have  been  demonstrated."— (Isaac  Taylor.) 
"  Faith  is  the  higbest  reason." — (John  Nobris.) 

'  "  In  the  most  important  concerns  of  life  men  are  obliged  to 
act  upon  what  they  believe,  not  upon  what  they  know ; — as  for 
example,  when  a  merchant  sends  a  cargo  of  goods  to  a  distant 
country ;  he  does  not  know  that  there  is  any  such  country  as 
that  to  which  the  captain  undertakes  to  conduct  the  ship ;  he 
does  not  know  that  there  is  any  such  person  as  the  mercliant 
to  whom  the  cargo  is  to  be  delivered— much  less  does  he  know 
that  this  merchant  is  able  to  pay  for  the  goods,  and  honest 
enough  to  do  so  ;  and  yet  as  he  has  reason  to  believe  all  these 
things,  be  does  not  scruple  to  venture  half  his  fortune  upon  the 
truth  of  them."— (IsAic  Taylor.) 
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be  according  to  knowledge,^    Liberty  apart  from  knoii  - 

ledge  is  not  in  any  true  or  proper  sense  liberty.     To 

give  liberty  to  ignorance,  to   lawlessness,  to  vice  is  not 

liberty,  but  licence."     The  child  receives  its  liberty  only 

by  degrees,  and  as  it  can  use  it  rightly  ;  and  the  ignorant 

I  and  uneducated  in  this  respect  resemble  children,  that  a 

I  iarge  measure  of  liberty  is  likely  to  redound  to  their 

L  own  hurt*  In  some  states  of  society  a  strong  despotism 

I  may  be  the  very  best  form  of  government*     Free  insti- 

I  tutions,  freedom  of  speech  and  of  action  may  be  very 

I  injurious   to  a  people  unable  to  make  a   right   use   of 

'  "I  am  eamestlydesirous  that  this  people  should  grow  jointly 
in  power  and  tnie  knowledge ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  stould  re- 
gard their  power  as  the  worst  of  evils  if  tnie  knowledge  were  not 
toaccompany  it."— (Dr.  Arnold.)  "A  man  may  beeversogood  a 
chemist,  or  ever  so  good  a  mechanic,  or  ever  so  good  an  engineer, 
and  yet  not  at  all  the  fitter  to  enjoy  the  elective  franchise." — 
~(Ditta.)  "  Among  a  people  interested  as  well  as  instructed  in 
their  own  history,  we  are  almost  sure  of  finding  a  more  whole- 
some and  equitable  judgment  on  their  present  affairs,  the  con- 
ditions of  their  progress,  and  their  chances  for  the  future."— 
(M.  GuizoT.) 

'  "  It  is  well-known  that  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  a  brave  and  ac- 
complished man,  a  man  who  had  drawn  his  sword  for  liberty, 
who  had  suffered  proscription  and  exile  for  liberty,  was  so  much 
disgusted  and  dismayed  by  the  misery,  the  ignorance,  the  idle- 
ness, the  lawlessness  of  the  common  people  that  he  proposed  to 
make  many  thousands  of  them  slaves."— (Lord  Macaulay.) 

'  "  Liberty  as  a  principle  has  no  appUcation  to  any  state 
of  things  anterior  to  the  time  when  mankind  have  become 
capable  of  being  improved  by  free  and  equal  discussion." — 
(J.  S.  Mill.) 

*  "Theearly  difficulties  in  the  way  of  spontaneous  progress  are 
so  great  that  there  is  seldom  any  choice  of  means  for  overcoming 
them  J  and  a  ruler  full  of  the  spirit  of  insprovement  is  warranted 
in  the  use  of  any  expedient  that  will  attain  an  end  perhaps 
otherwise  unattainable.  Despotism  is  a  legitimate  mode  of 
government  in  deahng  with  barbarians,  provided  the  end  be 
their  improvement,  and  the  means  justilied  by  actually  effecting 
that  end."^ — U- ^-  Mill.)  "As  a  general  rule,  despotism  was 
before  republicanism,  and  bondage  before  freedom."^.4  non.) 
"  A  despotism  would  be  the  very  perfection  of  government,  if 
we  could  get  so  good  a  sovereign  always  that  his  simple  will 
might  be  absolute  law."— (Dr.  John  Duncan.)    Ste  p.  174. 
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them.  They  only  are  free  in  God's  universe  who  know 
Us  laws  and  obey  them,  and  so  should  it  be  in  the 
universe  to  which  we  give  laws—freedom  should  go 
with  knowledge  and  obedience.' 

The  true  nature  of  liberty  is,  indeed,  far  from  bein^ 
generally  understood.^  A  man  fancies  he  is  free  if  he 
may  do  as  he  likes,  without  anyone  interfering  with  him, 
or  seeking  to  control  him,  But  this  is  not  of  the  nature 
of  true  liberty,  for  such  an  one  may  in  reality  not  be 
more  free  than  one  who  is  under  subjection  to  others.' 

'  "  Our  human  laws  are  but  copies,  more  or  ieas  imperfect,  of 
tliP  elemal  laws,  so  far  as  we  can  read  them  ;  and  either  succeed 
and  promote  our  welfare,  or  fail  and  bring  confusion  and  disaster, 
according  as  the  legislator's  insight  has  detected  the  true  prin- 
ciple, or  has  been  distorted  by  ignorance  or  selfishness." — 
(J,  A.  Froude.)  "Those  who  ciy  out  for  liberty  should  think 
on  this  fact,  that  there  is  no  sucn  thing  ia  nature  ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  that  everything  is  subject  to  law.  He  who  transgTi 
any  of  nature's  laws  must  suffer  the  penalty  annexed  to  that 
law." — {Ahoh.)  "That  principle  to  which  polity  owes  its  stability, 
life  its  happiness,  faith  its  acceptance,  and  creation  its  con- 
tinuance, IS  obedience."— (j.  Roskin.)  "  Liberty  is  often  raost 
liberty  when  it  is  another  name  for  obedience." — {A  mn.)  "  Free- 
dom, if  true  and  worthy  of  the  name,  is  always  proportioned  to 
obedience.  .  .  .  The  only  liberty  worthy  of  the  name  is  obedi- 
ence in  love,"— (ViNET.) 

'  "  Civil  liberty  is  the  not  being  restrained  by  any  law  but 
wbat  conduces,  in  a  greater  degree,  to  the  public  welfare.  To  do 
I  what  we  will  is  natural  liberty ;  to  do  what  we  will  conBtstcntly 
with  the  interest  of  the  community  to  which  we  belong  is  civil 
liberty ;  that  is  to  say,  the  only  Uberty  to  be  desired  in  a  state 
of  civil  society." — (Dr.  Paley.)  "  True  hberty  does  not  consist 
I  in  doing  what  we  will,  but  in  doing  what  we  have  a  right  to  do." 
-(V.  Cousin.) 

'  "The  boasted  liberty  of  a  state  of  nature  exists  only  in  a. 
state  of  solitude.  In  everj'  kind  and  degree  of  union  and  inter- 
course with  his  species  it  is  possible  that  the  liberty  of  tbe 
individual  may  be  augmented  by  the  very  laws  which  restrain  it ; 
because  he  may  gain  more  iiom  the  Umitation  of  other 
freedom  than  he  suffers  by  the  diminution  of  bis  own." — (Dr. 
Paley.)  "Nothing  is  falser  than  the  opinion  that  society 
diminishes  our  mutual  liberty ;  far  from  that,  it  secures  it — 
develops  it ;  what  it  suppresses  ia  not  liberty,  it  is  its  opposite 
passion."— tV,  CousiN.l 


\ 
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■He  who  is  under  the  dominion  of  his  own  desires  and  pas- 
sions may,  in  truth,  be  a  greater  slave  to  them  than  ever 
one  was  to  the  will  of  another.^  Liberty  is  not  freedom 
from  restraint  or  licence  to  do  as  one  likes,  but  it  is  the 
ability  to  act  according  to  truth  and  right.^  It  includes 
the  power  of  rising  superior  to,  and  controlling  and 
directing  our  appetites  and  passions,  and  when  neces- 
sary, of  acting  contrary  to  them.^  The  real  freedom  of 
a  rational  being,  therefore,  consists  in  ability  to  regulate 
his  conduct  by  reason  and  judgment,  and  every  one 
whose  conduct  is  not  guided  by  reason,  but  who  is  the 
slave  of  caprice  and  passion,  has  not  liberty.* 

'  "  So  far  as  aoyane  is  in  au  error,  so  far  is  he  a  slave." 
— (Dr.  Whichcote.}  "The  greatest  slave  is  not  he  who  is 
ruled  by  a  despot,  great  though  that  evil  be,  but  he  who  is 
the  thrall  of  his  own  moral  ignorance,  selfishness,  vice," — (Dr. 
Smiles.)  •'  So  ware  also  selbst  der  Sklave  frei  wean  er  seine 
Kette  liebte." — (Goethe.) 


"  Stone  walla  do  not  a  prison  make. 
Nor  iron  bars  a  cage; 
Minds  innocent  and  quiet  take 
That  for  a  hermitage."— (Sir  W.  Lovelace.) 

'  "  The  real  freedom  of  a  rational  being  consists  in  an  ability 
to  regulate  his  conduct  by  reason  ;  and  every  one  not  guided  by 
his  reason  becomes  the  slave  of  caprice  or  passion."— (Plato.) 

'  '■  Liberty  is  not  licence  to  do  as  one  hkeE»or  freedom  from 
restraint.  The  change  is  not  without  in  giving  man  more  licence, 
but  within  in  restraming  his  desires."' — (Anon.)  "It  is  some- 
times in  subduing  the  body,  sometimes  governing  our  lutelhgence, 
especially  in  resisting  our  passions,  that  we  iearn  to  be  free." — 
(V.  Cousin.)  "That  man  is  truly  free  who  has  learned  the 
hardest  of  all  lessons  to  learn,  to  do  the  thing  he  does  not  like 
from  a  sense  of  duty."— iAnon.) 

*  "To  act  according  to  thy  inclinations  may  be  enjoyment, 
but  know  that  to  act  against  them  is  liberty,  and  thou  only  actest 
thus  because  thou  art  really  free.  For  thy  freedom  does  not 
merely  consist  in  the  power  to  follow  a  certain  course,  or  to 
leave  it  unfoUowed,  but  it  properly  consists  in  the  single  course 
of  originating  a  new  movement,  runningcounter  to  all  the  hiasses 
wiiich  nature  gives  thee,  and  in  rising  superior  to  the  bondage 
thon  wert  born  in." — (Prof.  Ferrier.)  "  Men  cry  oulfor  hberty, 
but  they  lamentably  neglect  the  true  liberty— freedom  from  the 
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Liberty,  then,  being  the  power  of  acting;  accordin]T  tA 
knowledge,  the  best  master  that  one  can  serve  must  be 
one  possessed  of  the  most  knowledge.  In  the  case  of 
children,  of  the  ignorant  and  uneducated,  of  those  who 
are  under  the  dominion  of  their  appetites  and  passions, 
subjection  to  the  control  and  direction  of  others,  pos- 
sessed of  more  knowledge  and  experience,  must  affoi 
the  greatest  true  liberty.  And,  indeed,  unless  the  Ji 
dividual  has  been  educated  up  to  the  knowledge  of  hifll 
time,  the  knowledge  necessary  for  acting  rightly  must ' 
held  to  reside  in  the  many  rather  than  the  one — in  th« 
State  or  in  society  rather  than  the  individual ;  and  as 
knowledge  grows  and  advances  this  must  be  the  case 
more  and  more,  and  thus  men  will  come  to  be  more 
under  the  control  of  others  and  less  at  the  freedom  of 
their  own  wills.^  The  progress  of  civilization  is  always 
towards  more  laws,  and  a  closer  observance  of  them.* 

Thus  strange  and  unaccountable  as  it  may  seem,  the 
more  civilized  a  people  or  a  nation  becomes  the  less  will 
there  be  of  what  is  now  called  liberty.  It  is  not  in 
liberty  but  in  subjection  that  the  perfection  and  happi- 
ness of  man  consists.^    The  more  perfect  a  man  is  the 

tyranny  of  their  own  evil  passions  and  appetites,  the  worst 
all  tyranny." — (/Jnok.) 

'  "  The  relation  of  the  taught  to  their  teacher,  of  the  loyi 
subject  to  his  guiding  king,  is,  under  one  shape  or  another,  the 
vital  element  of  human  society,  indispensable  to  it,  perennial  in 

it."-(CAHLYI.E.) 

'  "  Depend  upon  it  the  more  laws  you  accept  the  fewer 
penalties  you  will  have  to  endure,  and  the  fewer  punishments  to 
enforce." — "  Wise  laws  and  just  restraints  are  to  a  noble  nation 
not  chains,  but  chain-mail,  strength,  and  defence,  though  some- 
thing also  of  an  encumbrance.  And  this  necessity  of  restraint 
remember  is  just  as  honourable  to  a  man  as  the  necessity  of 
labour." — (J.  RosKiN.) 

'  "  The  excellence  of  man  is  his  dependence ;  his  subjection 
displays  two  marvellous  images,  the  infinite  power  of  God  and 
the  dignity  of  his  own  soul.  .  .  .  Man  independent  would  b< 
an  object  of  contempt;  the  feeling  of  his  own  imperfecl 
eternal  torture." — (Vauvenabcues.)  "  Virtue  is  obedience. 
He  who  only  obeys  himself  does  not  obey;   he   who 
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more  is  he  subject  to  law,  and  the  higher  in  the  scale  of 
existence  any  being  is,  the  greater  is  the  number  of  laws 
which  demand  his  obedience.  No  one  obeys  more  laws, 
or  is  more  subject  to  law  than  the  Author  and  Source  of 
all  law,  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  universe.  All 
his  acts  are  in  accordance  with  the  laws  which  he  him- 
self has  established  for  the  government  of  his  creatures.* 
In  our  present  state,  and  under presentcircumstances, 
a  certain  amount  of  liberty  is,  no  doubt,  necessary  to 
each  individual.  The  general  rule,  as  laid  down  by 
political  economists,  is  that  a  man  ought  to  be  free  in 
all  that  concerns  only  himself ;  and  subject  to  law  or 
control  in  what  bears  upon  the  interests  or  concerns  of 
others.^  Whatever  injures  another  in  his  person  or 
property  that  a  man  may  not  do ;  and  the  State  may 

virtuous  to  please  himself  does  not  even  know  what  to  bs 
virtuous  means."— (Vi NET.)  There  is  a  tendency  in  us  to  think 
that  there  is  something  degrading  in  obedience.  .  .  .  Obedi- 
ence is  as  divine  in  its  essence  as  command,  nay  it  may  be  more 
divine  in  the  human  being  by  far.  .  .  .  Obedience  is  the  grand- 
est thing  in  the  world  to  begin  with,  yea,  and  we  shall  end  witb 
htoo.-— (G.  Macdonald.) 

'  "  God,  from  whom  all  law  originates,  is  not  Himself  without 
law,  nor  in  a  solemn  sense  above  it.  The  primitive  rules  of  Hia 
government  do  not  spring  from  His  absolute  will,  but  from  the 
sacred  decrees  of  reason  and  goodness." — (Rev.  Jas.  Smith.) 
''  God  has  no  superior  to  prescribe  laws  to  Him,  and  yet  He  is 
eteraally  bound  by  the  rectitude  of  His  own  name,  that  is.  the 
rules  of  right  reason.  Tbese  are  so  many  laws  to  Him  which 
He  perpetually  and  inviolably  observes.  They  strictly  and 
formally  oblige  Him,  nor  can  the  obligation  ever  be  dissolved."- — 
(Rev.  J.  Baj-guy.) 

'  "  The  only  freedom  which  deserves  the  name  is  that  of 
pursuing  our  own  good,  in  our  way,  as  long  as  we  do  not  attempt 
to  deprive  others  of  theirs,  or  impede  tbeir  efforts  to  obtam  it, 
....  The  sole  end  for  which  mankiud  are  warranted  indi- 
vidually or  collectively  iu  interfering  with  the  liberty  of  action 
of  any  of  their  number  is  self-protection."  ..."  The  perma- 
nent interests  of  a  man  as  a  progressive  being authorise 

the  subjection  of  individual  spontaneity  to  external  control  only 
in  respect  to  those  actions  of  each  which  concern  the  interest 
of  other  people."— (J.  S.  Mill.) 


ItHl  not  ewa  Ikr  tUomptn 
Im*  Miy  ■UlllWtlllJit  of  the  a^^n.  w  ^  ub.  «k 
|Wr«iit  wtK  ■egkcls  tke  cdtJliuw  ^  lis  dOdmi.  a^ 
aiU/w»  them  to  crow  ■(»  is  jgaoraTr  aadvioc  s  iicfMC 
Mll^NlwtHt  OMicenKhHMdCudaficEb  thciBtensts 
of  Mb  f/oc  tl*c-*  ChiUrcfl  are  ia  ao  sack  sease  a  part,  fir 
IIm  frrtfifaty  of  their  psuvsti*  Tky  arc  ^ma'ae  ip 
fl)t#  •  iWfKiratc  aad  indcpeadcnt  state  oT  beiae.  oa  vkk^ 

•  "  riw  bb«f1)r  of  Ibc  iadmdaaa  nart  be  t^  ^  ^^Md;  k 
HMWI  not  Nwlw  iNMMslf  K  inHMfif  ta  fAerpBBf^.'—-  The  kaa 
wtiMt  In  lUMoy  couuriM  oa  the  Coatiaeat  fixUd  aiiiiiu. 
M»>«M  IIm  |>«rtiM  can  Aow  that  tfaer  hnc  the  scans  of  k»- 
■ifjflhiK  »  lainllv,  do  not  exceed  the  Icchnate  poven  trf  the 

'  "  tu  a  ttiKli  Mfilfi  uf  dvtUjMlioa  eadi  mdiTidnal  faas  Us  (ifaaa 
Mil]  lii>  A'.rt,  ui.']  :i"wrdJR,;  to  the  luunrledfe,  abOtt;',  and  sfciB 
witl,  .    'Ii«l  work.  UIj  thai  offioe,  is  tbegcocnd 

ln''i  /  I-" — (y4ff^».)    **A*  dvilizalioa  advances 

««' '  ;  '!':pendenl  for  more  and  more  of  aihat 

KMo  '  i<  null,  tlot  upon  bis  own  exertions,  bat  opoa 

Iho  K ^,  -.,..!.>...  ....i.lfc  of  »ociety."~<|.  S.  Mil-u.) 

'  "  I  III)  'ililii,  Mjiilc  It  itNipects  the  libeity  of  each  (individaal) 
In  wIikI  «{ii!clHlly  record*  himself^  is  boimd  tomainlaina  vigilant 
cijiiiriA  iium  hi*  iMWciic  of  any  power  which  it  allows  him  to 
poMaa*  over  olher«.  Thia  obligation  is  almost  entirely  disre- 
fturdeil  III  tlin  cane  of  the  family  relations— a  case  is  its  direct 
rnlltiatu^  on  bninan  luppiucsE  more  important  than  all  others," 
-U.  H.  Mpl...) 

'^"On«  would  almost  think  that  a  man's  children  were  sup- 
poMd  tu  be  lilorally,  and  not  metaphorically,  a  part  of  himself, 
•o  )niUoLli  1*  uptuiou  of  the  flmailest  interference  of  law  with  his 
abioluto  and  excliuivo  control  over  tbem  ;  more  jealous  than  of 
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the  training  which  they  receive  in  early  years  has  a 
material,  an  ineradicable  effect.  In  the  very  fact  of 
calling  them  into  being,  the  parents  brought  themselves 
under  certain  obligations,  written  in  nature  and  founded 
on  reason  to  bring  them  up  in  a  right  and  proper 
manner;^  and  the  State  may  well  assume  the  right  of 
seeing  that  these  obligations  are  duly  fulfilled  on  behalf 
of  those  who  are  unable  to  see  after  their  own  interests,* 
Farther,  these  children  are  growing  up  to  be  active 
members  of  its  body,  and  it  has,  therefore,  a  right  to 
insist  that  due  care  be  taken  that  they  become  not 
troublesome  or  burdensome,  but,  on  the  contrary,  useful 
and  honourable  members  of  it,  in  their  proper  spheres.^ 

almost  any  interference  with  his  own  freedom  of  action ;  ao 
much  less  da  the  generality  of  mankind  value  liberty  than 
power."— (J.  S.  Mill.) 

•  "The  last  duty  of  parents  to  their  children  is  that  of  giving 
them  an  education  suitable  to  their  station  in  life,  a  dntypointed 
out  by  reason,  and  by  far  the  greatest  importance  of  any.  For,  as 
Puffendorf  very  justly  obserx'es,  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  or 
allow  that  a  parent, has  conferred  any  considerable  benefit  on 
his  child  by  bringing  it  into  the  world,  if  he  afterwards  entirely 
neglects  his  culture  and  education,  and  suffers  him  to  grow  up 
like  a  beast,  to  lead  a  life  useless  to  others  and  shameful  to 
himself." — (Blackstone.)  "  It  is  one  of  the  most  sacred  duties 
of  the  parents  (or  as  law  and  usage  now  stands,  the  father),  after 
summoning  a  human  being  into  the  world,  to  give  to  that  being 
an  education  fitting  him  to  perform  his  part  welt  in  life  towards 
others  and  towards  himself."— (J.  S.  Mill.)  "  If  you  claim  that 
parents  have  a  right  authoritatively  to  instruct  their  children, 
you  must  admit  that  they  are  responsible  for  the  result  of  their 
instruction." — (H.  W.  Beecher.) 

'  "  Is  it  not  almost  a  self-evident  axiom  that  the  State  should 
require  and  compel  the  education,  up  to  a  certain  standard,  of 
every  human  being  who  is  bom  its  citiienP" — (J.  S.  Mill.) 
"  Already  it  is  an  accepted  doctrine  that  the  State  has  rights 
in  a  child,  as  well  as  its  parents,  and  that  it  may  insist  on  its 
education  ;  conversely,  also,  that  every  child  has  a  claim  upon 
the  Government  for  good  instruction." — (Dr.  Draper.)  "As 
long  as  a  child  is  a  dependent  and  irresponsible  being  the  public 
has  an  interest,  a  sort  of  property,  in  him  as  well  as  the 
parents," — (Prof.   Pillans.) 

'  "  It  is  the  duty  of  Government  to  protect  our  persons  and 
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The  State  does  not  allow  a  parent  to  ill-treat  or  stan 
his  children,  and  has  it  not  an  equal  right  to  see  that  he 
does  not  neglect  their  moral  and  intellectual  upbringing?^ 
Among  the  ancients  children  were  regarded  as  the  pro- 


property  from  danger.  The  gross  ignorance  of  the  c 
people  is  a  principal  cause  of  danger  to  our  persons  and  pro- 
perty. Therefore,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  take  care 
that  the  common  people  shall  not  be  grossly  ignorant." — (Lord 
Macaulav.)  "  I  suppose  it  never  occurs  to  parents  that  to  throw 
vilely  educated  young  people  on  the  world  is,  independently  of 
the  injury  to  the  young  people  themselves,  a  positive  crime,  and 
of  very  great  magnitude,  as  great,  for  instance,  as  burning  their 
neighbour's  house,  or  poisoning  the  water  of  his  well."^(IoHN 
Foster.)  "  To  send  an  uneducated  child  into  the  wond  is 
injurious  to  the  rest  of  mankind ;  it  is  little  better  than  to  turn 
out  a  mad  dog  or  a  wild  beast  into  the  streets." — (Dr.  Paley.) 
The  State  "  has  a  right  to  protect  itself  front  the  dangers  arising 
from  ignorance  and  vice,  which  breed  crime  and  turbulence.  It 
has  a.  duty  also  to  protect  children  from  the  neglect  and  sin  of 
parents,  and  to  guard  their  rights  to  receive  an  education  which 
ehall  fit  them  for  human  society  and  for  civil  life." — (Cardmal 
Manning.)  "  This  must  be  carefully  provided,  that  no  father,  of 
what  estate  or  condition  that  ever  he  be,  u^e  his  children  at  his 
own  fantasie,  especially  in  their  youth-head ;  but  all  must  be 
compelled  to  bring  up  their  children  in  learning  and  virtue.  The 
rich  and  potent  may  not  be  permitted  to  suffer  their  children  to 
spend  their  youth  in  vain  idleness,  as  heretofore  they  have  done. 
But  they  must  be  exhorted,  and,  by  the  cenfiure  of  the  kirk, 
compelled  to  dedicate  their  sons,  by  training  them  up  in  good 
exercises,  to  the  profit  of  the  church  and  commonwealth." — 
{The  First  Book  0/  Discipline,  1560.)  Mr.  Froude,  the  historian, 
commends  the  English  Constitution  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  in 
requiring  every  citizen  of  the  realm  to  exercise  some  trade  or 
profession  that  would  be  self-supporting  at  least,  and,  if  possible, 
productiveof  material  or  intellectual  good  toothers. — "Amongst 
the  Athenians,  if  the  parent  did  not  put  his  child  into  a  way  of 
getting  a  hvelihood,  the  child  was  not  bound  to  make  provision 
for  the  parent  when  old  and  necessitous.'' — (Dr.  Paley.) 

^  "  Is  it  not  as  incumbent  upon  parents,  nay  even  more  so,  to 
give  their  children  the  best  education  they  are  capable  of,  as  to 
give  them  foodandraiment?"— (Bishop  Butler.)  "The State," 
says  Canon  Kingsley,  "  has  no  right  to  demand  that  the  phy- 
sical life  of  the  child  shall  be  preserved,  and  yet  to  allow  its  far 
more  important  and  valuable  life,  its  moral  and  intellectual  life, 
to  be  destroyed," — "  Is  it  not  strange,  is  it  not  almost  incredible 
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perty  of  the  State,  which  claimed  the  right  of  educating 

them  for  its  own  purposes.^ 

There  is,  indeed,  one  reason  for  the  existence  of  liberty 
in  the  present  state  of  society,  which  calls  for  some  special 
notice,  namely,  that  a  certain  amount  of  it  is  necessary 

that  pious  and  benevolent  men  should  gravely  propound  the 
doctrine  that  the  magistrate  is  bound  to  punish,  and  at  the  same 
time  not  bound  to  teach  ?  To  me  it  seems  quite  clear  that 
whoever  has  a  right  to  hang  has  a  right  to  educate."- — ^{Lord 
Macaulay.)  "  The  time  has  come  in  which  it  is  only  fair  to 
them  (School  Boards)  that  Parliament  should  step  forward  and 
support  their  efforts  by  declaring  by  Act  of  Parliament  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  every  parent  to  see  that  his  child  is  taught,  and 
for  the  State  to  say,  '  We  can't  allow  the  parent  to  exercise 
what  is  called  parental  neglect  by  leaving  his  child  without  food 
for  the  mind  any  more  than  without  food  for  the  body.  It  is 
too  dangerous  for  us,  it  is  too  sad  and  distressing,  too  fearful  in 
its  results  for  the  child. '  " — (W.  E.  Fqrster.) 

'  Aristotle  says :  "  We  must  not  consider  any  citizen  as 
belonging  to  himself,  but  all  as  belonging  to  the  State,  for  each 
is  a  part  of  the  State,  and  the  superintendence  of  each  part  has 
naturally  a  reference  to  the  whole." — "  Lycurgus,''  according  to 
Plutarch,  "considered  the  education  of  youth  as  the  most  im- 
portant  object  of  legislation,  and  provided  from  the  beginning 
for  all  that  concerned  the  births  and  marriages  of  the  Spartan 
citiiiens."  ■'  Each  individual  was  the  property  of  the  State,  and 
the  State  had  the  right  to  educate  those  belonging  to  it  for  its 
own  purposes.  As  early  as  their  seventh  year  they  were  with- 
drawn from  parental  control  and  subjected  to  a  public  training." 
"The  object  of  Greek  education  was  to  train  men  up  to  be 
citizens,  members  of  the  State,  and  to  this  all  their  efforts  were 
directed."  —  {Anon.)  "The  ancients  looked  upon  man  as  a 
political  creature,  and  considered  him  chiefly  in  his  social  and 
civil  capacity  ;  and  were  at  proportionate  pains  to  form  him  a 
good  and  useful  man  in  this  sense.  The  youth  were  reckoned 
the  children  of  the  public  more  than  of  their  own  parents,  and 
were  taught  to  look  upon  the  Commonwealth  as  their  common 
nurse  and  parent  to  which  their  highest  affection  was  due,  and 
to  whose  service  they  were  to  refer  all  their  designs  and  actions." 
—  (D.  FoRDYCE.)  "  The  ancients  seemed  to  think  that  the  prin- 
cipal design  of  education  is  to  train  up  good  citizens  and  useful 
members  of  the  State,  in  their  respective  characters  and  re- 
lations of  parents,  children,  magistrates,  subjects,  soldiers, 
countrymen ;  but  the  apparent  design  of  modern  education,  so 
far  as  I  could  ever  leam  it,  seems  to  be  to  equip  a  scholar,  or  to 
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to  each  indhrMlnal  for  iclf-protectioa.  Tlie  p 
tclfithncM  is  still  so  dotntoant  in  fatunan  ■atntc,  tj 
general  one  cannot  be  trusted  with  the  sole  direoiofi  or 
Control  of  another's  time,  Uboar,  property,  fix.'  The 
workman  must  have  liberty  n-ith  regard  to  the  dtsposal  | 
of  hi*  labrjur  or  he  will  be  likely  to  suffer  loss,  so  wiili 
him  who  would  buy  or  sell ;  so,  in  fact,  with  every  a 
who  would  enter  into  any  transaction  in  which  the  si  " 
L  principle  in  one  man  might  tend  to  operate  to  the  dctri- 
I  ncnt  or  loss  of  another  man.  But  here,  too,  as  truth 
f  ftnd  knowledge  come  to  prevail,  will  the  need  for  liberty 
diniintflh.  Men  will  at  length  come  to  see  that  their 
chief  biiNincKs  upon  earth  is  not  to  labour,  each  one  only 
for  himself,  for  his  own  selhsb  ends,  and  his  on-n  self- 
jcrandtMinent,  even  at  the  risk  or  with  the  knowledge 
J  unjust  to  others,  but  that  each  has  duties  to 
I  U  well  aa  to  himself,  and  that  in  proportion  to 
^e  futneai  and  efficiency  with  which  these  duties  are  per- 
lormed  will  his  perfection  and  happiness  be  promoted* 


tcni^li  ono  liy  njeana    of  a  certain  trade  or  profession, 
reattienl  kimck  of  mnkinK  money  withoul  any  regard  to  a  public 

or  t'l  iu)cIrI  RonnecUonn." — (Ditto.) 

'  "  In  tliimo  limeN  of  oiin,  well-regulated  selfishness  is  the 
laouitnlied  rule  of  acllon,  every  one  of  as  is  expected  to  look  oat 
flril  (iir  lilniMl/  nnd  take  care  of  his  own  interests."— (J-  A. 
fnttuiin.)  "  llnw  few  mm  ecem  to  be  at  all  concerned  about 
Umir  fnlliiw-erouturoi  !  How  eoinpletcly  are  the  lives  of  most 
SiDii  aliiorbud  in  Uie  pursuit  of  wealth  and  ambition  !  To  bow 
ttiniiy  intiii  duos  the  love  of  family,  of  country,  of  mankind, 
BppmU'  ci'tnpletnly  impotent  when  opposed  to  their  love  of 
Wniillti  111'  111  powtir  I"— (M.  Hiuor.)  "  Gain  or  interest  in  si 
ihnjin  III-  ollinr  ii  Ibe  God,  the  presiding,  the  all-directing  genius 
Of  nrlllnh  cidiicalion,  and  hardly  will  any  man  escape  ridicule 

'  (1   rnifitiuBly  profmsus  to  regard   the  public   in  the   business 
which  hn  rhnoKCH  for  life,  or  who  sacrifices  either  ease,  i 
fortune,  or  power  to  it,  but  in  tiopes  of  more  ample  returns  for 
hlN  ■•urvli:e.''-|[).  roRDVCE.)     '■  It  is  the  bad  that  is  in  ns  tbat 
make*  UM  think  about  ourselves.    It  is  necessary  for  us,  because 
Iharo  in  bad  iu  u>  to  think  about  ourselves;  until  at  last  we  a 
puKHBHied  wltli  the  spirit  of  the  truth,  the  spirit  of  the  kingdoi 
and  live  in  gladnoBs  and  peace."—  (George  MAcooNALn.) 
.  '  "  It  tl  too  much  forgotten  tbat  man  is  made  not  merely  for 


EACH  HAS  DUTIES  TO  OTHERS.  i6s 

■  The  more  we  can  see  of  the  workings  of  Divine  pro- 
vidence, and  can  comprehend  of  the  Divine  will  with 
regard  to  man,  the  more  will  it  be  seen  that  the  end  in 


himself  but  for  society  ;  and  hence  it  is  that  there  is  so  much 
that  is  selfish  in  our  nature.  Mau  imagines  that  he  is  made  only 
for  himself,  and  that  whatever  ministers  to  his  own  pleasure  or 
gratification  is  to  be  enjoyed  to  the  full,  even  though  it  may  be  at 
the  loss  or  to  the  detriment  of  his  neighbour.  But  if  men  would 
seriously  consider  what  they  owe  to  society,  and  how  much  they 
are  indebted  to  it  for  what  they  are,  and  what  they  possess,  they 
would  see  more  clearly  their  duties  and  obligations  towards  it, 
and  how  intimately  their  own  happiness  is  built  up  in  that  of 
others.  Our  bodies  are  nourished,  and  our  minds  are  fashioned 
by  otters ;  our  modes  of  thought  and  our  ways  of  acting,  our 
arts  and  sciences,  our  manners  and  customs,  our  language  and 
Uterature,  our  necessaries  and  our  luxuries,  all  come  to  us  largely 
through  others."— (.4 Hon).  "The  bias  of  the  wealthy  .... 
shuts  out  the  perception  that  there  is  anything  mean  in  being  a 
useless  consumer  of  things  which  others  produce.  Contrariwise, 
there  still  survives,  though  much  weakened,  the  belief  that  it 
ia  honourable  to  do  nothing  but  seek  enjoyment,  and  relatively 
dishonourable  to  pass  Ufe  in  supplying  others  with  the  means  of 
enjoyment,  .  .  .  Those  of  our  own  day  who  pride  themselves 
in  consuming  much  and  producing  nothing,  and  who  care  little 
for  the  well-being  of  society  so  long  as  it  supplies  them  with  good 
dinners,  soft  beds,  and  pleasant  lounging  places,  may  be  regarded 
with  astonishment  by  men  of  times  to  come,  living  under  higher 
social  forms." — (H.  Spencer.)  "That  which  especially  dis- 
tinguishes a  high  order  of  man  from  a  low  order  of  man,  that 
which  constitutes  human  goodness,  human  greatness,  human 
nobleness,  is  surely  not  the  degree  of  enlightenment  with  which 
men  pursue  their  own  advantage ;  but  it  is  self -forget  fulness,  it 
is  self-sacrifice,  it  is  the  disregard  of  personal  pleasure,  personal 
indulgence,  personal  advantages,  remote  or  present,  because 
some  other  line  of  conduct  is  more  right.  .  ,  .  The  martyr  goes 
to  the  stake,  the  patriot  to  the  scaffold,  not  with  a  view  to  any 
future  reward  to  themselves,  but  because  it  is  a  glory  to  iling 
away  their  lives  tor  truth  and  freedom.  And  so  through  all 
phases  of  existence,  to  the  smaOest  details  of  common  lile,  the 
beautiful  character  is  the  unselfish  character.  Those  whom  we 
most  love  and  admire  are  those  to  whom  the  thought  of  self 
seems  never  to  occur,  who  do  simply,  and  with  no  ulterior  aim 
— with  no  thought  whether  it  will  be  pleasant  to  themselves  or 
unpleasant — that  which  is  good  and  right  and  generous." — (J.  A, 
Froude.)    "  If  we  attempt  to  detach  ourselves  from  the  general 
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view  is  not  merely  the  good  of  individuals,  but  the 
benefit  of  humanity  as  a  whole.'  It  is  indeed  a  very 
imperfect  and  short-sighted  view  of  God's  dealings  with 
man  that  can  look  upon  them  only  as  they  bear  upon 

mass,  to  individualise  ourselves,  we  shall  be  imprisoned  and 
pent  in.  .  .  .  The  more  we  embody  ourselves  and  our  hap- 
piness with  the  interests  of  others  —  the  interests  of  the 
whole — the  more  in  reality  we  consiilt  our  own  happiness." — 
{Sir  M.  Hale.)  "Bentham  lays  it  down  as  a  principle  that  a 
man  becomes  rich  in  his  own  stock  of  pleasure  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  he  distributes  to  others." — (Dr.  Smiles.)  "The 
egotist  is  next  door  to  a  fanatic.  Constantly  occupied  with  self, 
he  has  no  thought  to  spare  tbr  others.  He  refers  to  himself  in 
all  things,  thinks  of  himself,  and  studies  himself,  until  his  owa 
httle  self  becomes  his  own  Uttle  god."— (Ditto.)  "  A  man  of 
tirubity  and  honour,"  says  Chesterfield,  "  considers  himself  as 
Interested  in  the  welfare  of  all  mankind."^-"  It  is  the  beat  test, 
as  it  is  the  main  glory  and  chief  end  of  a  true  civilization,  its 
caring  for  the  great  body  of  the  people. "^(Dr.  J.  Bbown.) 
"  When  nations  go  on  long  on  the  selfish  hypothesis,  they  are 
apt  to  And  at  last  that  they  havelbeen  mistaken.  They  find  it 
in  bankruptcy  of  honour  and  character,  in  social  wreck  and 
dissolution.  .  .  .  The  Maker  of  the  world  does  not  permit  a 
society  to  continue  which  forgets  or  denies  the  nobler  principles 
of  action." — (J.  A.  Froode.) 

'  "  It  is  as  manifest  that  we  were  made  for  society  and  to  pro- 
mote the  happiness  of  it,  as  that  we  were  intended  to  take  care 
of  our  own  life  and  health  and  private  good." — (Bishop  Butler.) 
"  God  has  so  constituted  man  that  he  feels  he  ought  to  submit, 
when  needful,  to  individual  suffering  in  order  to  promote  the 
general  good. "^ — (Dr.  McCosh.)  "God  isrepresented  in  Scripture 
as  conferring  his  favours  in  such  a  way  as  that  no  creature  shall 
be  blessed  merely  for  his  own  sake,  but  that  he  might  communi- 
cate his  blessedness  to  others.  With  whatever  powers,  talents,  or 
advantages  we  are  endowed,  it  is  not  merely  for  our  own  gratifi- 
cation, but  that  we  may  contribute  to  the  general  good." — (A. 
Fuller.)  "  It  is  God's  plan  to  make  us  all  the  channels  and 
agents  of  his  goodness  to  each  other." — (Dr.  Dale.)  "The 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice  has  been  God's  chosen  angel  for  distri- 
buting his  blessings  to  mankind.  To  this  spirit  we  are  indebted 
for  our  chief  temporal,  and  for  all  our  eternal  good.  ' " 

the  great  benefactors  of  mankind,  all  who  have  don  „ 
their  generation  ,  ,  ,  have  heen  moved  by  the  selfsame  spirit." — 
(J.  C.  Hare.)  "  We  see  no  good  done  in  the  world  that  some- 
body does  not  suffer.  ...    If  a  child  is  sweet  and  pure  and 
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individuals,  or  upon  self;  and  he  comes  very  far  short 
of  his  duty  in  life,  whose  actions  and  conduct  are  guided 
solely  by  a  regard  to  his  own  self-interest.^  In  seeking 
the  good  of  others,  in  labouring  for  the  improvement  of 
mankind,  we  are,  therefore,  doing  a  Divine  work,  and 
following  a  Divine  example,  and  in  so  doing  we  cannot 
fail  to  reap  the  richest  rewards.  The  more  one's  actions 
and  conduct  are  directed  by  a  regard  to  the  interests 

aspiring  and  noble,  somebody  must  have  practised  self-denial  or 
suffered  for  it ;  somebody  must  have  thought  for  the  sum  of  the 
child's  good  thinking  ;  somebody  must  have  agonised  to  save  the 
child  from  agony  ;  somebody's  conscience  must  have  been  cru- 
cified that  the  child's  conscience  might  .be  saved  from  the 
thorn." — (H,  W,  Beecker.)  "No  philosophy,  sect,  religion, 
'  r  discipline  in  any  age  has  so  highly  exalted  the  good 


of  the  community,  and  so  far  depressed  the  good  of  individuals, 
as  the  Christian  faith  ■  .  •  •  and  hence  weread  that  some  of  the 
elect  and  holy  men,  in  an  ecstacy  of  charity  and  impatient 
desire  of  the  good  of  the  community,  rather  wished  their  names 
blotted  out  of  Che  Book  of  Life  than  that  their  brethren  should 
miss  salvation."^  Lord  Bacon.) 

'  "  The  thing  to  be  lamented  is,  not  that  men  have  so  great  a 
regard  to  their  own  good  or  interest  in  the  present  world,  for 
they  have  not  enough ;  but  that  they  have  so  Utile  to  the  good 
of  others." — (Bishop  Butler.)  "  By  an  economy  full  of  beauty 
and  wisdom,  the  Divine  Being  has  ordained  that  the  subordinate 
principles  from  which  man's  virtue  springs  should  have  a  ten- 
dency to  promote  that  which  ia  his  direct  end — the  welfare  of 
the  whole  system  of  beiiig." — (Henhy  Rogers.)  "Those  acts 
of  ours  which  are  primarily  useful  to  ourselves  are  secondarily 
useful  to  others  ;  and  those  which  are  primarily  useful  to  others 
are  secondariiy  useful  to  ourselves." — Qas.  Mill.)  "Society  is 
organised  00  the  princij>le  that  any  lawful  employment  will  not 
only  not  injure,  but  will  advance  the  happiness  of  the  whole 
community." — (A.  Barnes.)  "  It  will  astonish  the  dominant 
classes  to  assert  that  their  only  legitimate  raison  d'etre  ia  that  by 
their  instrumentality,  as  regulators,  the  lives  of  the  people  are, 
on  an  average,  made  more  satisfactory  than  they  would  other- 
wise be.  And  yet,  looked  at  apari  hrom  class  bias,  this  is  surely 
an  undeniable  truth,  .  .  .  The  old  theories  of  industrial  and 
social  government  have  to  undergo  a  transformation  which  will 
make  the  regulating  classes  feel,  while  duly  pursuing  their  own 
interests,  that  their  interests  are  secondary  to  the  interests  of 
the  masses  whose  labours  they  direct." — (H.  Spehcer.) 
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and  feelings  of  others,  and  tfae  less  by  mere  self-ioterest, 
the  more  do  the  higher  and  nobI«r  principles  of  his 
nature  nund  out  and  become  tbc  guides  of  hb  life — the 
Dtofc  perfect  his  nature,  and  Efae  more  elevated  his 
enjoyments.'  We  cannot  help  regarding  it  as  a  veiy 
unfavourable  sign  of  the  times  in  which  we  live  that 
self-tnlcr<:st  is  the  great  motive  power  to  exertion,  and 
that  thiit  it  so  frequently  the  highest  principle  of  our 
nature  that  can  be  appealed  to  with  any  hope  of  success.* 
Thutf  men  are  generally  stimulated  to  exertion,  not  by 
the  idea  of  doing  good  to  others,  but  of  benefiting  them- 
k1vc8,  not  by  the  desire  of  ministering  to  the  wants  or 
necessities  of  some  of  their  poor  suffering  fellow- 
creatures,  but  of  surrounding  themselves  with  more 
comforts  or  greater  luxuries.'     Nay,  are  not  even  the 


'  It  ia  well  "  (o  come  out  of  onr  thoughts  to  enter  into  theirs 
(Qthen) ;  to  put  ourBclves  in  their  place ;  to  sympathise  even 
with  thalr  nrejutlicua;  and  to  follow  their  reasoning  or  their 
anrralive  with  kII  the  simplicity  of  an  afTectionate  cariosity." — 
(A.  VlNKT.)  "Culture  pursued  under  such  a  feeling  would 
toqulrn  now  worth  i  it  would  be  purified  from  egotism  and  nn- 
beklthy  ■clf-COuaciuusneHB ;  would  be  mformed  by  a  mora 
ohulcnidt  revarential  feeling,  which  would  add  to  it  a  new 
■KOoUtinco."— (Principal  Shairp.) 

"  LovB  thyielf  loait ;  cherish  ihoae  hearts  that  hate  thee." 
"  Let  dl  Iha  andit  Ihou  aim'iit  at  be  thy  country's,  thy  God's, 
and  truth's."— (SjtAKEspeAttE.) 

"  "  What  chnracttiriics  onr  epoch  is  the  weakening  of  the  idea 
F  of  diilv,  which  i*  Hluioiit  overywhere  absorbed  by  that  of  rigfat, 
[  t  .  .  No  doulit  tliut  duty  oorroaponda  with  right  ....  butwith 
»i't  lo  the  ouUuro  oi  human  morality,  it  is  by  no  means  the 
'  ssnifl  tlilni)  to  Hpoak  to  an  individual  of  bis  duty  or  about  his 
rllll't-  '  '  ■  1'hn  proHchini;  of  right  addresses  itself  to  egotism, 
that  uf  duty  lu  conscionco,"— (A.  Vinet.)  "The  deep-rooted 
MnlHshiiniiH,"  nuyft  J.  S.  Mill,  "  which  forms  the  general  character 
of  the  nxiithiR  "itnto  of  society  is  so  deeply-rooted  only  because 
tha  whole  coiiviiu  of  exiKtinA  mitilutions  tends  to  foster  it." 

*  "  Intoroit  in  the  common  K^od  is  at  present  so  weak  a  motive 
In  thn  geuorality,  out  hecaiiio  it  can  never  be  otherwise,  but 
beukUM  the  uiiud  is  not  accustomed  to  dwell  on  it,  as  it  dwells 
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blessings  of  salvation  itself  frequently  addressed  to  the 
selfish  principles  of  our  nature,  and  men  exhorted  to 
become  religious  not  out  of  love  to  God  or  a  desire  to 
serve  him,  but  in  order  to  avoid  the  pains  of  hell,  or  to 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  heaven."  It  is  this  selfishness 
that  is  the  great  debasing  principle  of  our  nature,  and 

from  morning  till  night  on  things  which  tend  only  to  personal 
"dvantage.  When  called  into  activity,  as  only  self-interest  now 
t,  by  the  daily  couree  of  life,  and  spurred  from  behind  by  the 


advantage.    When  called  into  activity,  as  only  self-interest  now 
is,  by  the  daily  couree  of  life,  and  spurred  from  behind  by  tl 
love  of  distinction  and  the  fear  of  shame,  it  is  capable  of'^pr 


ducing:,  even  in  commoo  men,  the  most  strenuous  exertions  as 
well  as  the  most  heroic  sacrifices." — (J.  S.  M11.L.)  "  The  mea- 
sure of  our  love  to  the  rest  of  mankind  is  its  being  equal  to  that 

which  we  have  for  ourselves Every  individual  ought  to 

consider  himself  as  only  one  among  maoy,  and  in  no  way  of 
greater  consequence  than  his  neighbour  before  the  Universal 
Governor.  ....  Whoever  loves  his  neighbour  as  himself  will 
show  his  affection  by  consulting  his  interest  in  all  things  which 
may  concern  either  his  body,  his  soul,  his  fortune,  or  his  repu- 
tation.'-—(]  as.  BUBGH.) 

' "  The  solicitude  of  Christians  is  limited  too  much  to  the 
attainment  of  salvation,  and  that  signitieB  too  exclusively  escape 
from  the  evils  to  come,  and  participation  in  the  future  blessed- 
ness."'—(D.Thomas.)  "  Many  are  prone  to  imagine  nothing  else 
to  be  meant  by  salvation  but  to  be  delivered  from  hell  and  to 
receive  and  enjoy  both  heavenly  happiness  and  glory." — (J. 
Mahshai-I..)  "  In  our  preaching  we  press  upon  men  the  fact  of 
their  danger,  the  terrors  of  a  violated  law,  the  displeasure  of 
God.  We  urge  them  to  flee  to  Christ  as  the  refuge  from  the 
wrath  to  come.  As  a  sei^uel  to  this  teaching,  when  successful 
.  ■  .  ■  the  prominent  sentiment  with  the  convert  is,  '  I  am  safe  ;  I 
am  saved  from  perdition."  Is  not  such  teaching  erroneous,  or 
at  least  defective  ?  May  it  not  even  nourish  a  spirit  of  selfish- 
ness ? '" — Q.  Bea«i.ev.|  "  If  we  think  of  religion  only  as  a  means 
of  escaping  what  we  call  the  wrath  to  come  we  fihall  not  escape 
it ;  we  are  already  under  it ;  we  are  under  the  burden  of  death, 
for  we  care  only  for  ourselves."— (J.  A.  Froode.)  "  Selfishness, 
the  sm  of  the  world,  has  become  the  prevailing  sin  of  the 
Church.""-^ Dr.  J.  Harris.)  "  '  The  only  notion  that  1  received 
of  religion,"'  says  one  of  the  imaginary  speakers  in  Mr.  Binney's 
Boih  Worldi,  "  was  that  it  was  something  to  save  people  from 
hereafter  going  to  hell."'  Mrs,  Worboise,  in  G,  Macdonald's 
Guild  Court,  we  are  told,  "  did  not  torment  her  souls  ....  with 
the  fear  that  her  boy  should  be  unlike  Christ— that  he  might  do 
that  which  was  mean,  selfish,  dishonest,  cowardly,  vile;  but 
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L  which  lies  at  the  root  of  all  the  sin  that  is  in  the  world. ^ 
[  This  evil  is  deeply  rooted  in  our  systems  of  education. 

and  it  is  by  first  striving  to  remove  it  from  these  that 

we  may  hope  to  banish  it  from  society.* 

The  highest  feeling,  the  deepest  emotion  in  the  human 

mind  is  love ;  that  love  which  leads  one  to  seek  the 

good  of  others  equally  with,  nay,  it  may  even  be  in 

with  the  fear  that  he  was  or  might  be  doomed  to  a 
Buffering." 

'  "  Alt  sin  is  selfishness."  This  "  is  the  universal  form  of 
human  depravity^ every  sin  that  can  be  named  is  only  a  modi- 
fication of  it." — (Dr,  J.  Harris.)  "Intemperance  and  lust,  in- 
justice and  oppression,  and  aJl  those  other  impieties  which 
abound  iu  the  world  and  render  it  so  miserable,  are  the  issnt  ~  '' 
self-love,  the  effect  of  the  animal  life  when  it  is  neither  o 
powered  by  religion  nor  governed  by  natural  reason," — (H. 
ScoucAL.)  "  Selfishness  is  the  reigning  law  of  the  world,  ravaged 
and  disorganised  by  sin.  .  ,  .  The  great  want  of  faUen 
humanity  is  a  specific  against  selfishness,  the  epidemic  disease 
of  our  nature.  ...  It  is  the  glory  of  the  gospel  that  it  was 
calculated  and  arranged  on  the  principle  of  restoring  to  the 
world  the  lost  spirit  of  benevolence." — (Dr.  J.  Harris.) 

'  "  Education,  habit,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  sentiments 
will  make  a  common  man  dig  or  weave  for  his  country  as  readily 
as  fight  for  his  country." — (J.  S.  Mill.)  "We  are  to  trust  to 
the  power  of  culture  to  create  a  heart  clean  of  this  hereditary 
selfishness,  and  renew  a  right  spirit  within  uh.  Cannot  children 
be  taught  not  to  try  and  get  ahead  of  everybody,  in  honour  to 
prefer  others,  to  esteem  humihty  above  pride  and  content- 
ment as  the  best  riches  ?  Cannot  a  generation  be  taught  to 
love  instead  of  to  compete  ?  Cannot  they  be  taught  to  love 
goodness,  gentleness,  unselfishness?  Children  can  be  taught  to 
love  poetry,  pictorial  art,  music,  knowledge,  to  make  sacrifices 
for  these.  Why  shall  they  not  be  taught  lo  love  the  poetic  life, 
beauty  in  character,  harmony  in  social  life,  and  find  their  chief 
happiness  in  these?"— (M.  D.  Conway.)  "The  extreme  import- 
ance of  making  this  a  part  of  common  school  education  rests  on 
the  permanence  and  strength  of  the  imjiression  made  on  the 
young ;  and  (he  possibility  of  their  giving  them  early  good 
habits,  which,  if  not  formed  early,  are  never  formed."— (Dr.  N. 
Arnott.)  "  How  unspeakable  would  be  the  benefit  of  education 
thus  managed  ....  A  spirit  of  universal  charity  and  goodwill, 
of  sweetness  and  benignity,  of  condescension  and  forbearance, 
of  peace  and  unity  would  quickly  revive  and  spread  itself." — 
(Geokce  Monro.) 
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preference  to,  his  own  good  or  advantage.'  Love  to 
God,  and  to  our  neighbour — that  is  to  all  mankind,  or  to 
"being  in  general,"  constitutes  the  sum  of  the  Christian 
religion  and  of  moraUty.*     This  love  is  the  great  moral 

'  "  Of  the  feelings,  the  highest  attainraint  is  love,  love  to 
everything  good  and  great,  love  to  all  that  draws  us  towards  the 
highest  and  purest  state  of  mental  existence." — (J.  D.  Morell.) 
"  Love  is  that  powerful  and  prevalent  passion  by  which  all  the 
faculties  and  inclinations  of  the  soul  are  determined,  and  on 
which  both  its  perfection  and  happiness  depend.  .  .  .  Had  1 
my  choice  of  ail  things  that  might  tend  to  my  present  felicity  I 
would  pitch  upon  this,  to  have  my  heart  possessed  with  the 
greatest  kindness  and  affection  towards  all  men  in  the  world.'' — 
(Henev  Scougal.)  "  There  have  been  those  so  zealous  for  some 
glorious  principle  as  to  wish  themselves  blotted  out  of  the  book 
of  heaven  if  the  cause  of  heaven  could  succeed." — (J.  A. 
Froude.)  "When  Paul  said  to  his  countrymen  'I  could  wish 
that  myself  were  accursed  from  Christ  for  my  brettireD,  my 
kinsmen,  according  to  the  flesh,'  he  was  no  novice  in  the  school 
of  Christ.  Such  disinterestedness  of  religious  emotion  was  the 
result  of  long  culture." — ^{Dr.  H.  Darling.)  "A  Christian  should 
have  such  a  regard  for  the  glory  of  God  as  to  be  willing  to  be 
lost  if  his  giory  would  be  promoted  thereby." — (Dr.  John 
Duncan.)  "  The  voice  which  commanded  man  to  sacrifice  his 
life  was  Iq  fact  only  commanding  him  to  renew  and  perfect  that 
image  of  God  in  which  he  was  created.  For  the  spirit  of  self- 
aacrifice  is  the  spirit  of  God  himself."— (J.  C.  Hare.) 

'  "  The  whole  sum  of  the  law  is  love ;  love  to  God  and  love  to 
man.  These  two  contain  all,  and  the  former  of  the  two  contains 
the  latter.  Love  to  God  is  the  only  true  principle  and  spring  of 
all  due  love  to  man,  and  all  love  that  begins  there  returns 
thither  likewise  and  ends  there." — (Archbishop  Leighton.) 
"  Religion  consists  principally  of  two  great  branches — the  love 
of  God  and  of  our  neighbour."— (Dr.  S.  Clarke.)  "  '  Thou  shall 
love '  is  the  whole  of  the  law ;  '  God  so  loved '  is  the  whole  of  the 
gospel." — (Dr.JoHN  Duncan.)  "  Since  God  pardons  because  He 
loves,  and  man  obeys  because  he  loves,  we  may  say  that  it  is 
love  that  is  both  the  first  and  the  last  word  of  our  reUgion." — 
(ViKET.)  "  Love  is  not  only  the  shortest  and  most  compendious 
way  to  perfection,  but  the  greatest  height  and  pitch  of  it.  The 
mot*  we  have  of  love  the  nearer  advances  we  make  to  God,  who 
.is  love  itself.  Love  will  draw  along  after  it  all  other  virtues,  will 
jerfect  and  improve  them,  and  will  at  last  hide  those  faults  of 
jiem  which  it  cannot  correct."^(joHN  Norris.)  "Love  is  the 
kperfection  of  the  law,  the  sum  and  substance  of  every  precept. 
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power  by  which  the  world  is  to  be  regenerated,  ana 
man  restored  to  the  lost  image  of  his  Maker,  whoi 
highest  attribute  is  love,' 

Love  seeks  the  good  of  others,  liberty  is  concem« 
only  about  its  own  good.  Liberty  is  self-asserting,  and^ 
seeks  to  rule  or  dftmineer  over  others,  while  love  derives 
its  chief  enjoyment  from  serving  or  doing  good  toothers." 


...  St.  Austin  observes ;  '  That  all  other  virtues,  piety,  pru- 
dence, humility,  chastity,  temperance,  fortitude,  are  love  diversi- 
fied by  other  names.'  .  .  .  Love  to  God  draws  forth  all  the  active 
powers  of  the  soul  in  obedience.  ...  In  the  acts  of  other 
graces  we  obey  God,  in  the  acts  of  love  we  imitate  Him." — (Dr. 
W.  Bates.}  "  Jonathan  Edwards  defines  virtue  as  '  love  to 
being  in  general,'  by  which  he  explains  that  he  means  the  desire 
of  promoting  the  happiness  of  every  being  in  the  whole  system 
of  being  in  such  measure  as  that  the  greatest  degree  of 
happiness  on  the  whole  shall  be  the  result ;  that  every  being 
shall  be  loved  in  proportion  to  his  importance  in  the  universe, 
and  so  far  as  such  love  does  not  prevent  the  attainment  of  the 
greatest  possible  decree  of  happiness  to  the  whole  ;  that  at  such 
point  the  love  of  individuals  must  stop  ;  that  the  love  of  every 
inferior  being,  or  of  every  class  of  inferior  beings,  must  give  way 
to  that  of  any  one  being,  or  any  class  of  beings  which  shall  be 
proved  to  possess  greater  importance  in  the  universal  system  \ 
and  that  to  persist  in  a  disproportionate  attachment  to  them  it 
not  virtue  but  vice." — (Henry  Rogers.) 

'  "  The  pleasure  of  being  good  and  of  doing  good  is  the  chi«t| 
happiness  of  God  Himself."— (Archbishop  Tillotson.) 

'  "  The  desire  of  unlimited  liberty  is  an  essentially  selfi^_^ 
feeling,  and  has  no  regard  for  anv  power  from  above  that  mighU 
impose  silence  on  each  windy  self-p  rod  aimer.  The  fundamentat 
maxim  of  all  pure  democracy  is  simply  this,  '  I  am  as  good  aB^ 
you,  and  perhaps  a  little  better;  I  acknowledge  nobody  as  my 
master,  wjiether  in  heaven  above  or  on  earth  beneath ;  I  will  not 
be  fettered.'" — (Prof.  Blackie.)  "I  know  not  if  a  day  is  ever  to 
come  when  the  nature  of  right  freedom  will  be  understood,  and 
when  men  will  see  that  to  obey  another  man,  to  labour  for  bim, 
yield  reverence  to  him  or  to  his  place  is  not  slavery.  It  is  oflea 
the  best  kind  of  liberty— liberty  from  care.  .  .  .  To  yield  reverence 
to  another,  to  hold  ourselves  or  our  lives  at  his  disposal,  is  not 
slavery;  often  it  is  the  noblest  state  in  which  man 
this  world."— (John  Ruskin.)  '■  In  love  all  is  freedoi 
we  obey  it  is  without  feeling  it,  without  wilhng  or  planning  to  dol 
so;  and  indeed  it  is  only  obeying," — (Vinet.J 
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It  was  this  thirst  for  liberty,  this  desire  for  rule,  that 

rendered  service  even  in  heaven  irksome,  and  led  to  the 
fall  of  the  angels, 

When  this  principle  of  love  comes  to  animate  and 
guide  the  conduct  of  men  upon  the  earth,  as  it  will 
doubtless  yet  do,  each  will  see  and  feel  that  he  has  been 
sent  into  the  world  for  purposes  higher  and  greater  than 
any  connected  with  mere  self ; '  loftier  aims  and  nobler 
aspirations  will  take  possession  of  him,  and  he  will  be 
inspired  to  acts  the  noblest  and  deeds  the  most  daring." 

'  "  Last,  but  not  least,  among  the  components  of  a  healthy 
moral  atmosphere  is  love  lowards]  others  ;  showing  itself  in 
that  habitual  kindness  which  springs  from  consideration  of 
their  feelings  as  well  as  for  their  rights.  The  fostering  of  this 
princjpla  by  her  own  example  is  one  of  the  most  important 
functions  of  the  mother  or  nurse." — (Dr.  Cahpenter.)  "  Moral 
life  is  based  on  sympathj[;  it  is  feeling  for  others,  working  for 
others,  aiding  others,  quite  irrespective  of  any  personal  good 
beyond  the  satisfaction  of  the  social  impulse." — (G.  H.  Lewes,) 
"  Sympathy  hes  at  the  root  of  civiUzadon  and  of  society.  Hence 
all  that  is  good  in  man's  condition  is  founded  ultimately  on  the 
power  of  thought, — in  that  act  10  which  the  mind  disengages 
itself  from  its  own  particular  self,  and  from  its  own  particmar 
sensations,  appetites  and  desires,  and  takes  into  account  other 
people,  and  the  interests  of  other  people  as  well,"— (Professor 
Ferrier.)  "  A  philosopher  should  not  see  with  the  eyes  of  the 
poor  limitary  creature  calling  himself  a  man  of  the  world,  and 
filled  with  narrow  and  self- regarding  prejudices  of  birth  and 
education,  but  should  look  upon  himself  as  a  Catholic  creature, 
and  as  standing  in  equal  relation  to  high  and  low,  to  educated 
and  uneducated,  to  the  guilty  and  to  the  innocent." — (T,  De 
QuiMCEV.)  "A  man  of  genius  is  one  whose  sympathies  are  un- 
usually wide  ;  to  him  the  work  of  other  men  converges,  and 
hat  they  felt  he  feels," — (G.  H,  Lewes,) 

"  .  ,  ,  ,     Ah !  when  shall  all  men's  good 
Be  each  man's  rule,  and  universal  peace 
Lie  like  a  shaft  of  light  across  the  land. 
And  like  a  lane  of  beams  athwart  the  sea, 
Through  all  the  circle  of  the  golden  year  ?  " — 

(Tb»»vson.) 
Ad  idea  of  M,  Comte  which  has  great  beauty  and  grandeur 
/'  says  J.  S,  Mill,  "  is  that  every  person  who  lives  by  any 
useful  work  should  be  habituated  to  regard  himself  not  as  a^ 


in  it 

I         useful  I 
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Each  will  then  be  guided  less  by  a  regard  to  his  ow 
individual  interests,  and  more  by  what  is  for  the  inte- 
rest of  others  or  the  good  of  society,^  Then  will  a  man 
with  safety  put  himself  and  all  that  concerns  him  into 
the  hands  of  another  with  the  full  assurance  that  his 
interests  are  in  safe  keeping,  and  that  they  will  not 
suffer  loss,  but  on  the  contrary  will  be  advanced  and 


individual  working  for  his  private  benefit,  but  as  a  public 
fimctiDnary  j  and  his  wages,  of  whatever  sort,  as  not  the  re- 
muneration or  purchase  money  of  his  labour,  which  should  be 
given  freely,  but  as  the  provision  made  by  society  to  enable  him 
to  carry  it  on  and  to  replace  the  materials  and  products  which 
have  been  consumed  in  the  process."  "  The  heroic  essentially 
consists  in  being  ready,  for  a  worthy  object  .  ...  to  do  and  to 
Buffer,  but  especially  to  do  what  is  painful  or  disagreeable ;  and 
whoever  does  not  early  learn  to  be  capable  of  this  will  never  be 
a  great  character." — (J.  S.  Mill.)  "Short-sighted  is  the  philoso- 
phy which  counts  on  selfishness  as  the  master  motive  of  human 
action. ...  If  you  would  move  men  to  action,  to  what  shall  you 
appeal  7  .  .  .  Not  to  selfishness,  but  to  sympathy,  ...  It  is  not 
seUishness  that  enriches  the  annals  of  every  people  with  heroes 
and  saints.  It  is  not  selfishness  that  on  every  page  of  the 
world's  history  bursts  out  in  sudden  splendour  of  noble  deeds, 
or  sheds  the  soft  radiance  of  benignant  lives.  .  .  ,  Call  it  religion, 
patriotism,  sympathy,  the  enthusiasm  for  humanity  or  the  love 
of  God— give  it  what  name  you  will,  there  is  yet  a  force  which 
overcomes  and  drives  out  selfishness  ;  a  force  which  is  the  elec- 
tricity of  the  moral  universe  ;  a  force  beside  which  all  othera  are 
weak.  Everywhere  that  men  have  lived  it  has  shown  its  power, 
and  to-day,  as  ever,  the  world  is  full  of  it.  .  .  .  And  this  force  of 
forces  that  now  goes  to  waste  or  assumes  perverted  forms,  we 
may  use  for  the  strengthening  and  building  up  and  ennobhng  of 
aociefy  if  we  but  will,  just  as  we  now  use  physical  forces  that 
once  seemed  but  powers  of  destruction.  All  we  have  to  do  is  but 
to  give  it  freedom  and  scope." — (Henry  George,) 

'  "  All  things,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  "  are  ordered  with  an  appe- 
tite to  two  kinds  of  good — the  one  as  the  thing  is  a  whole  In 
itself,  the  other  as  it  is  a  part  of  some  greater  whole ;  and  this 
latter  is  more  worthy  and  more  powerful  than  the  other,  as  it 
tends  to  the  conservation  of  a  more  ample  form,"  "  When  a 
man  is  the  victim  of  his  fate  ...  he  is  to  rally  on  his  relation  to 
the  universe  which  his  ruin  benefits."— (R.  W.  Emerson.)  "Non 
sibi  sed  toti  genitum  se  credere  mundo,"— (Lord  Chester- 
field.) 
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promoted.'  Then  the  necessity  for  liberty  in  order  to 
the  protection  of  one's  interests  will  no  longer  exist,  but 
instead  thereof  will  prevail  a  universal  feeling  of  love.'' 
What  an  immense  stride  will  then  be  made  in  social 
progress !  What  an  impetus  will  be  given  to  educa- 
tion 1^ 

Here,  then,  we  have  an  important  end  to  which  educa- 
tion  ought   to   be   directed,   and  which  is    at  present 


'  "  A  brighter  morn  awaits  the  hnraan  day. 
When  every  transfer  of  earth's  natural  gifts 
Shall  be  a  commerce  of  good  words  and  works ; 
When  poverty  and  wealth,  the  thirst  6f  fame. 
The  fear  of  infamy,  disease,  and  woe, 
War,  with  its  million  horrors  and  fierce  hell. 
Shall  iive  but  in  the  memory  of  time. 
Who  like  a  penitent  libertine  shall  start. 
Look  back  and  shudder  at  his  yo<mger  years." 

-(Shelley.) 

*  "  Thus  suicidal  selfishness  that  blights 
The  fairest  feelings  of  the  opening  heart 
Is  destined  to  decay,  whilst  from  the  soil 
Shall  spring  all  virtue,  all  delight,  all  love." 

— (Shelley.) 


I        tion 

^^"  "  There  are  people  ....  who  imagine  that  the  idea  that  there 

'  could  be  a  state  of  society  in  which  greed  would  be  banished, 
prisons  stand  empty,  individual  interests  be  subordinated  to 
general  interests,  and  no  oae  seek  to  rob  or  oppress  tiis  neigh- 
bour, is  but  the  dream  of  impracticable  dreamers."  But  "con- 
sider this  existing  fact  of  a  cultivated  and  refined  society,  in 
which  all  the  coarser  passions  are  held  in  check,  not  by  force, 
Dot  by  law,  but  by  common  opinion  and  the  mutual  desire  of 

.  pleasing-" — (Hehev  Geohge.) 

I  *  "  Believing  in  right  reason  and  having  faith  in  the  progress 

of  humanity  towards  perfection,  and  ever  labouring  for  this  end, 
we  grow  to  have  clearer  sight  of  the  ideas  of  right  reason,  and  of 
the  elements  and  helps  of  perfection,  and  come  gradually  to  fill 
the  framework  of  the  State  with  them,  to  fashion  its  external 
composition  and  all  its  laws  and  institutions  conformably  to 
them,  and  to  make  the  State  more  and  more  the  expression  as 
we  say  of  our  best  self,  which  is  not  manifold  and  vulgar  and 
unsuitable,  but  one,  and  noble,  and  secure,  and  peaceful,  and  the 
same  for  all  mankind." — (M.  Arnolo.)  Sympathy  "will  reclaim 
the  erring,  guide  the  ardent,  warm  the  cold,  and  rouse  the 
torpid." — (i4«on.) 
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almost  entirely  overlooked  and  neglected — namely,  that  ( 
of  training  each  to  be  kind,  considerate,  helpful  to 
others.'  Man  derives  many  advantages  from  living  in 
society,*  and  he  owes  it  to  society  that  he  contribute  to 
the  wants  and  enjoyments,  and  that  he  respect  tlie 
feelings  and  wishes  of  those  among  whom  he  is  placed.* 
Pleasing  manners,  a  becoming  behaviour,  a  graceful  and 

'  "  The  education  oteach  must  have  regard  to  others  as  well 
as  himself ;  must  not  merely  fit  him  for  mental  cultivation  as  an 
individual,  but  must  also  adapt  him  for  being  a  useful  member  ot 
society." — {G.  Harris.)  "  Nor  can  any  pains  taken  be  too  great 
to  form  the  habit  and  develop  the  desire  of  being  useful  to  others 
and  to  tbe  world  by  the  practice,  independently  of  reward  and 
of  every  personal  consideration,  of  positive  virtue  beyond  the 
bounds  of  prescribed  duty.  No  effort  should  be  spared  to  asso- 
ciate the  pupil's  self-respect  and  his  desire  of  the  respect  of 
others  with  service  rendered  to  humanity;  when  possible  col- 
lectively, but  at  all  events  what  is  always  possible  in  the  persons 
of  its  individual  members." — (J.  S.  Mill.)  "This  assuredly  is 
the  duty  of  man,  that  he  improve  others — if  possible,  many  ;  it 
not,  then  a  few;  if  not,  still  those  nearest  to  him;  if  not,  at  least 
himself.  For  when  he  is  useful  to  others  he  promotes  the  good 
of  all." — (Seneca.)  Seek  to  cultivate  "the  social  and  benevo- 
lent affections,  the  whole  habit  of  repressing  selfishness  and 
tiearing  inconveniences  and  disappointments  without  murmuring, 
a  disposition  to  candour  and  ingenuousness,  and  a  sacred  regard 
to  truth."— (Dr.  Abercbombie.) 

*  "  At  his  mother's  knee  he  learns  the  legends  of  a  mythologi- 
cal past ;  at  his  school-desk  he  spells  the  wisdom  of  a  hue  of 
sages ;  in  his  hbrary  he  fortifies  himself  with  the  results  of  re- 
search. The  staple  of  his  mental  tissue  is,  for  the  most  part, 
woven  from  threads  separately  wrought  by  others."— (G.  H. 
Lewes.)  "  Civilization  is  an  incessant  labour  of  alt  for  every 
individual,  not  alone  for  his  enjoyment,  but  for  fitting  him  for  an 
intellectual  life — a  labour  which  can  only  have  its  fill  effect  by 
the  coalition  of  all  the  external  and  inner  forces  of  individuals, 
but  which  on  this  account  at  first  includes  only  small  and 
gradually  larger  circles  of  society,  until  at  length  it  connects 
all  humanity  by  closer  moral  bonds." — {Dr.  Wait?.) 

'  "  We  are  a  living  body  and  every  member  is  under  obliga- 
tion to  render  service  to  the  whole." — (R.  W.  Dale.)  "  We  all 
work  and  must  work  for  each  other.  The  labourer  works  for  the 
capitahst  and  the  capitalist  for  the  labourer ;  the  seaman  forthe 
landsman,  and  the  landsman  for  the  seaman;  the  EngUshman 
for  the  African,  and  the  African  for  the  Enghshman  j  and  it  is 
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r-espectfu!  bearing,  are  what  society  is  entitled  to  look 
for  from  each  of  its  members  ;^  and  have  usually  more  to 

only  by  keeping  this  in  view  that  we  ohtain  a  true  notion  of  our 
duty  here." — i^non.)  ..."  Everyone  is  weak  standing  alone  ; 
he  leans  on  others  and  is  strong." — [G.  H.  Lewes.) 

'  "  It  would  be  well  if  masters  ....  would  try  to  impress 
npon  the  bays  under  their  care,  much  more  than  they  are  in  ttie 
habit  of  doing,  the  duty  and,  I  may  add,  the  advantage  of  good 

inanners^ — ^of  consideration  and  respect  for  others Children 

cannot  be  taught  too  early  to  pay  respect  to  whom  respect  is 
due,  honour  to  whom  honour ;"  and  "  to  give  instruction  in  good 
manners  ....  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  duty  of  teachers  as 
giving  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithraetic."^(/n- 
spector's  Report,  1882—3.)  "The  cultivation  of  manners  is  not 
sufficiently  regarded  in  our  systems  of  popular  education.  .  .  . 
I  wish  to  see  our  people  distinguished  by  their  good  man- 
ners, not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  these  manners  as  because 
they  indicate  more  than  they  show,  and  they  tend  powerfully 
to  nounsh  and  protect  the  growth  of  the  virtues  which  they 
indicate.  What  are  they  indeed  when  rightly  considered  but 
the  silent  though  active  expression  of  Christian  feelings  and 
dispositions." — (A  non.)  "  Much  of  the  happiness  of  life  depends 
on  our  outward  demeanour.  We  have  alt  experienced  the 
charm  of  gentle  and  courteous  conduct;  we  have  all  been 
drawn,  irresistibly,  to  those  who  are  obli^ng,  affable,  and 
sympathetic  in  their  demeanour.  The  fnendly  grasp,  the 
warm  welcome,  the  cheery  tone,  the  encouraging  word,  bear 
no  small  share  in  creating  the  joy  of  life  ;  whilst  the  austere 
tone,  the  stem  rebuke,  the  sharp  and  acrid  remark,  the  cold  and 
indifferent  manner  ....  are  responsible  for  more  of  human 
distress,  despair,  and  woe,  than  their  transient  nature  might 
Beem  to  warrant" — (Ditto.)  "  They  (manners)  are  the  outer 
expression  of  an  inner  state,  and  by  the  cultivation  of  the  outer 
expression  we  always  sustain  the  inner  hfe  ;  nay,  we  sometimes 
evoke  it  when  otherwise  it  would  not  emerge.  Manners  seem  to 
be  of  slight  importance,  but  they  are  often  of  large  import  and 
are  not  seldom  convertible  with  morals  as  the  word  itself  was 
among   the    Romans.       The    Laureate   speaks  truly   when   he 

'  Manners  are  not  idle,  but  the  fruit 
Of  loyal  nature  and  of  noble  mind.'"— (Prof.  Laurie). 

"  Shall  courtesy  be  done  onlj  to  the  rich,  and  only  by  the  rich  ? 
In  good  breeding,  which  diflers  if  at  all  from  high  breeding  only 
as  it  gracefully  remembers  the  rights  of  others  rather  than 
gracefully  insists  on  its  own  rights,  I  discern  co  special  coonec- 
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do  with  one's  own  success  in  life  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed.' 

Much  of  the  pleasure  and  happiness  of  life  depends 
upon  social  intercourse,  and  upon  each  one  being  able' 
to  take  an  intelligent  part  in  it,  and  to  contribute  his 
quota  to  the  general  stock  of  knowledge.  Every  one 
knows  something  that  others  would  be  the  better  for 
knowing,  and  most  people  know  much  that  it  would  be 
interesting  and  instructive  to  others  to  have  communi- 

tion  with  wealth  or  birth ;  but  rather  that  it  Ues  in  bttman 
nature  itself,  and  Is  due  Irom  all  men  towards  all  men.  Of  a 
truth,  were  your  schoolmaster  at  his  post  and  worth  anything 
when  there,  this  with  much  else  would  be  reformed." — (T. 
Cablyle.)  "  The  inbred  poUteness  which  springs  fi-om  right 
heartedness  and  kindly  feelings  is  of  no  exclusive  rank  or  station. 
The  mechanic  who  works  at  the  bench  may  possess  it  as  well  as 
the  clergyman  or  the  peer."  It  "  may  exhibit  itself  under  the 
hodden  grey  of  the  peasant  as  well  as  under  the  laced  coat  of 
the  noble." — ^Dr.  Smiles.)  "  Gentieness  is  indeed  the  beat  test 
of  gentlemanhnesB.  A  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  others, 
for  his  inferiors  and  dependants  as  well  as  his  equals,  and  re- 
spect for  their  self-respect  will  pervade  the  true  gentleman's 
whole  condnct."— (Ditto.)  "  1  have  affections,  thoughts,  a  God- 
l^iven  capability  to  be  and  do  ;  rights,  therefore— the  right,  for 
instance,  to  thy  love  if  I  love  thee,  to  thy  guidance  if  1  obey 
thee ;  the  strangest  rights  whereof  in  church  pulpits  one  still 
hears  something  though  almost  unintelligible  now  ;  rights 
stretching  far  into  immensity,  far  into  eternity." — {T,  Cablm-E.) 
"The  essence  of  tnie  nobility  is  neglect  of  self.  Let  the  thousht 
of  self  pass  in  and  the  beauty  of  a  great  action  is  gone — like  ths 
bloom  of  a  soiled  flower."— (J.  A.  Froude.)  "The  best  guide  to 
etiquette  is  goodness  of  heart  and  unselfishness." — {Anem^ 
"  There  is  no  beautifier  of  complexion,  or  form,  or  behaviour, 
hke  the  wish  to  scatter  joy,  and  not  pain,  around  us." — (Emer- 

'  "  Amenity  of  manner  is  one  of  the  most  important  thinga 
that  you  can  cultivate.  I  have  been  propounding  it  for  years 
as  the  resuh  of  a  long  and  large  observation  on  mankind,  that  a 
man's  success  in  life  in  almost  every  profession  depends  more 
on  his  agreeable,  pleasant,  pohte,  kind,  and  complaisant  manners 
than  on  anything  else." — (Dr.  Guthhie.)  "  A  graceful  behaviour 
towards  superiors,  inferiors,  and  equals  is  a  constant  source  of 
pleasure.  It  pleases  others  because  it  indicates  respect  for  their 
personality,  but  it  gives  tenfold  more  pleasure  to  ourselves." — ■ 
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cated  to  them.^  Hence  an  important  part  of  education 
should  be  to  teach  each  one  to  express  himself  properly 
and  readily,  so  as  to  be  able  to  communicate  what  he 
knows  to  others,  and  to  bear  his  share  in  intelligent 
conversation.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  overestimate  the 
value  of  good  conversational  powers,  or  the  pleasure 
that  one  may  thereby  confer  upon  others.' 

(Dr,  Smiles.)  "  We  all  know  the  effect  of  being  in  the  company 
of  what  is  called  a  well-bred  man.  There  is  something  in  his 
look,  bis  manner,  his  voice  that  pleases  and  captivates.  That 
may  be  all,  still  that  is  a  great  deal.  On  the  other  hand  how 
awkwardly  some  people  do  even  their  kindest  and  best-meant 
acts."-(-^  «-«•■) 

'  "  The  moral  history  of  a  beggar  which  faithfully  revealed 
the  interior  movements  of  his  mind  and  laid  open  the  several 
causes  which  contributed  to  form  and  determine  his  character 
might  enlarge  and  enlighten  the  views  of  a  philosopher," — 
(Robert  Hali.).  "Ttiat  the  life  of  the  lowest  mortal  if  faith- 
fully  recorded  would  be  interesting  to  the  highest  has  almost 
passed  into  a  proverb." — (Anon.) 

•  "  The  pleasures  and  advantages  to  be  derived  from  conver- 
sation are  very  manifest,"  aod  "  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
an  art  which  occupies  such  an  important  place  among  the 
accomplishments  of  social  life  is  yet  so  much  neglected  among 
us.  This  is  one  of  the  errors  that  exist  in  our  present  artificial 
system  of  education,  when  children  are  taught  subjects  for  which 
they  will  have  little  or  no  use  in  after  life  to  the  entire  neglect  of 
such  as  will  daily  concern  them,"^{/lrton,) 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

EDUCATION  AND  RELIGION* 

"  There  U  a  mutual  and  reciprocal  effect  upon  each  other  produced  by 
religion  and  education.  And  probably  education,  according  lo  its  quality 
and  tendency  in  any  particular  case,  produces  quite  na  gieat  an  iitlluence 
upon  religion,  as  religion,  according  also  to  its  quality  and  tendency,  does 
upon  education."— (GgOrgb  Harb[S.) 

"That  religion  is  designed  to  improve  the  oalure  and  faculties  of  man  in 
.o  the  right  governing  of  our  actions,  to  Iha  secnrin^  the  peace  and 
~     ~   '      ]d  internal  of  individuals  and  communities,  and,  lastly, 
capable  of  a  more  perfect  stale,  entitled  the  Kingdom 
.of  God.  to  which  the  present  life  is  probationary,— this  is  a  truth  vfhieb  all 
who  have  truth  only  in  view  receive  on  its  own  evidence." — (S.  T.  Colr- 

"  Humanly  speaking,  there  is  nothing  in  which  the  comfort  of  families, 
the  prosperity  of  nations,  the  salvation  of  souls,  the  iuteresl  of  the  Redeemer. 
and  the  glory  of  God  is  more  apparently  and  intimately  concerned  (than 
the  education  of  children.)"— (Dr.  DodoBIOGE.) 

Among  all  the  duties  of  life,  "  1  know  nothing  that  is  of 
ment  to  religion  aod  to  the  good  order  of  the  world  than  th 
tion  of  children." — (Archbp.  Tillotson.) 

"  Religion  is  beyond  comparison  the  most  important   part  of  educati 
When  properly  taught  it  includes  every  moral  and  social  duty; 
others  mduatry,  temperance,  and  economy."— | Dr.  R.  HAMILTON.; 

"  When  we  have  once  realised  the  idea  that  we  are  in  a  process  of  educa- 
tion which  God  will  carry  on  to  its  fulfilment  however  long  it  may  lake,  we 
feel  that  the  loving  purpose  of  our  Father  is  ever  resting  on  us,  and  that  the 
events  of  life  are  not  appointed  as  testing  us,  whether  we  will  choose  God's 
will  or  our  own,  but  reel  lessons  to  train  us  into  making  the  right  choice. 
...  If  I  believe  myself  in  a  slate  of  education,  every  event,  even  death 
itself  becomes  a  manifestation  of  God's  eternal  purpose.  On  the  probatioa 
system  Christ  appears  as  the  deliverer  from  a  coudemnationT  on  the 
education  system  He  appears  as  the  deliverer  ftoro  sin  itself." — (Th( 
Erskine.) 


icen^l 


It  is  impossible  to  treat  the  subject  of  education  ful 
or  efficiently  without  regarding  it  in  its  relation 
religion.  For  while  the  object  of  education  may  be 
said  to  be  to  fit  and  prepare  the  young  for  the  right 
performance  of  the  duties  that  are    to  devolve  upon 
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them  in  this  life,^  yet  the  nature  and  character  of  these 
duties  can  only  be  rightly  understood,  or  their  import- 
ance properly  estimated  when  this  life  is  viewed  as  a 
preparation  for  a  future  and  higher  state  of  existence.^ 
Our  conduct  here  must  be  directed  with  a  view  to  this 
great  future  if  we  would  have  it  directed  aright,^  and  no 
system  of  education  can  be  complete  or  perfect  in 
which  this  is  overlooked  or  ignored.* 

It  is  religion  that  Imparts  to  us  true  notions  of  this 
future  life,  and  teaches  us  how  we  may  best  order  our 
conduct  here  so  as  to  secure  eternal  happiness  here- 
after.*    It  is  this  then  that  gives  to  education  its  proper 

^  "  The  end  of  all  education  ought  to  be  to  prepare  persons 
for  those  duties  and  those  situations  in  Ufe  they  are  called  on  to 
fulfil."— (Dean  Daweh.) 

'  "  The  end  of  ediicatioQi"  says  Mr.  T.  Wyse,  "  is  the  fiill  per- 
fection of  our  being  in  another  world  through  the  faithful  dis- 
charge of  our  duty  here." — "  We  have  a  thorough  behef  that  the 
great  secret  of  training  lies  in  the  always  regarding  the  child  as 
immortal.  The  moment  that  this  is  kept  out  of  sight  we  scheme 
and  arrange,  as  though  the  child  had  to  live  only  upon  earth, 
and  then  our  plans,  not  being  commeosurate  with  the  vastness 
of  their  object,  wili  necessarily  be  inadequate  to  securing  its 
Eood."— (Rev.  H.  Melville.) 

n  a  state  of  disciphne  for  eternity 
virtuously  iu  every  circumstance  of 
mproved  in  holiness  and  become  fit 
lRD.)  "  What  we  expect  sball  be  one 
E  meantime  always 


t  present  i 
....  and  it  IS  by  acting 
this  state  that  w 


for  heaven." — (Dr.  A.  Geiu 

day  perfect;    we  must  labour,  may  b 

growing." — Qohn  Howe.) 

'  "  If  their  children  were  creatures  of  time,  and  designed  only 
for  the  enjoyment  of  this  life,  it  were  reasonable  that  they  should 
be  wholly  educated  according  to  its  maxims.  But  seeing  they 
are  bom  to  the  hopes  of  a  better  world,  it  is  but  just  that  their 
education  should  be  suitable  thereto;  that  is,  that  they  should 
be  trained  up  in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  those  things 
which  qualify  us  for  the  enjoyments  and  employs  of  the  future 
happy  state."— (Geo HQE  Monro.)  "  As  this  life  is  a  preparation 
for  eternity,  so  is  education  a  preparation  for  this  life  ;  and  that 
education  alone  is  valuable  which  answers  both  these  great 
primary  objects." — (Bishop  Short.) 

'  "  Religion  consists  in  the  knowledge  of  God  and  of  ourselves; 
in  virtue  and  obedience,  in  a  well-grounded  peace  of  mind,  and 
the  comfortable  hopes  of  a  blessed  immortality." — (Dr.  Ellis.) 


s.^     It  set*  " 
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direction, and  imparts  to  it  its  highest  motives,' 
the  various  objects  of  pursuit  or  desire  in  their  true 
light,  and  enjoins  the  search  after  truth,  and  the  practice 
of  virtue  by  higher  considerations  than  mere  reason  or 
philosophy  could  supply.*  If  we  look  at  even  the 
highest  efforts  of  the  greatest  minds  of  classical  anti- 
quity, men  whose  works  are  read  and  studied  with 
admiration  even  in  the  present  day,  we  find  when 
they  come  to  deal  with  those  questions  that  are  of  the 
deepest  interest  to  man,  as  the  existence  and  character 
of  God,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  nature  of  true 
virtue,  the  right  and  the  expedient,  that  they  coi 
miserably  far  short  of  what  is  revealed  to  us  in  Scri] 
turc."      Even   when   in   some   few   instances,  as  by 

"  Keligion,  in  a  general  sense,  is  founded  on  man's  relation  and 
KccounlablenesB  to  bis  Maker ;  and  it  consists  io  cherishing  tbe 
ecntitnents  and  performing  the  duties  which  thence  result.  . 
Religion  with  us  is  the  Christian  religion.     It  is  found  in  ' 
teachingB  and  cuample  of  Jeaus  Christ."— (H.  Ward.) 

>  "  The  next  world  is  only  to  be  reached  through  this,  and  oxK' 
road  through  thia  our  wilderness  is  not  safe,  unless  in  the  bcj 
bt^ond  there  ie  shining  the  lighthouse  on  the  other  side  of  thfr' 
dark  river  that  has  no  bridge."— (Dr.  John  Brown.)  "  A  hearty 
faith  in  tbe  future  world  multiplies  the  reasons  and  motives  for 
living  a  good  life  in  this  world." — (Dr.  Dale.) 

*  "  It  IS  a  peculiar  excellence  of  our  religion  that  it  prescribes 
an  accurate  rule  of  life  most  agreeable  to  reason  and  to  our 
nature,  most  conducive  to  our  welfare  and  content,  tending  to 

Enicure  each  man's  private  good,  and  to  promote  the  public 
enefit  of  all."—  (Dr.  Isaac  Barrow.)  "  That  the  convictions  of 
relleion  form  the  great  foundation  of  moral  conduct,  that  piety 
Itself  is  fitted  to  exalt  the  human  miud  to  its  greatest  degree  of 
virtuouB  perfection,  are  truths  which  everyone  acknowledges,  and 
which  the  experience  of  mankind  sufficiently  proves."— (Rev.  A. 
Alison.)  "Never  did  there  exist  a  full  faith  m  the  Divine  word 
which  dill  not  expand  the  intellect  while  it  purified  the  heart; 
which  did  not  multiply  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  uoderstandt' 
ing  while  It  fixed  and  simplified  those  of  the  desires  ai  *" 
pansionB." — (S.  T.  Coleridge.) 

"  ■'  The  most  exalted  capacities  that  soared  as  far  as  reason 
could  lead  them,  without  any  superior  assistance,  always  found 
(homselvos  entangled  in  inextricable  diiRcultieB."'-{Dr.  Ellis.) 
"  In  tbe  DIble  alone  we  learn  tbe  real  character  of  the  Supreme 
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species  of  Divine  inspiration,  we  find  them  soaring 
far  above  the  confines  of  reason,  they  are  unable  to 
give  an  account  of  the  faith  that  is  in  them,  and  they 
failed  to  carry  conviction  to  the  minds  of  those  among 
whom  they  hved.^ 

In  addition  to  this  man  is  a  reh'gious  as  well  as  a 
mora!  and  intellectual  being,  and  this  part  of  his  nature 
requires  to  be  educated  and  trained  as  well  as  every 
other  in  order  to  his  complete  development."     Alike  in 

Being,  bis  holiness,  justice,  mercy,  aad  truth  ;  the  moral  con- 
dition of  man  considered  in  hia  relation  to  Him  is  clearly 
pointed  out  ;  the  doom  of  impenitent  transgressors  denounced; 
and  the  method  of  obtaining  mercy  through  the  interposition  of 
a  Divine  Mediator  plainly  revealed." — (Robert  Hall.) 

'  "  Endowed  with  a  religious  principle  men  feel  themselves 
constraiaed  by  the  highest  wants  of  their  nature  to  seek  after 
God ;  and  yet  when  left  to  their  own  unaided  efforts,  it  has  ever 
been  only  as  one  who  gropes  in  the  dark  and  at  a  peradventure 
that  they  have  pursued  their  search.  In  a  few  rare  instances 
the  object  of  search  seems  to  be  touched— not  seen  as  in  the 
clear  light  of  day,  or  as  by  an  illuminating  torch,  bat  imper- 
fectly discerned  by  the  dullest  of  the  senses.  To  a  few  of  the 
higher  and  purer  spirits,  men  of  calm  and  serene  thought  and 
purged  vision  there  came,  Uke  angels'  visits,  ever  and  anon, 
brief  and  transient  glimpses  through  the  gloom,  revelations  of 
the  hidden  mystery,  just  and  true  thoughts  of  the  Infinite." — 
(Dr.  W.  L.  Alexander.)  "  How  true  soever  it  be  (as  most  true 
and  certain  it  is)  that  the  principles  of  true  religion  are  perfectly 
agreeable  to  nature  and  reason,  and  may  even  demonstrably  be 
deduced  from  thence  by  irresistible  arguments  ;  yet  so  it  was 
that  few  or  none  of  those  most  learned  philosophers  either  them- 
selves saw  and  traced  this  hght  of  reason  and  truth,  or  dared 
to  discover  and  recommend  it  to  others."— (Dr.  S.  Clarke.) 
Plato  himself  confesses  "  that  to  discover  the  Master  and  Father 
of  the  universe  is  difficuit,"  and  adds,  "that  when  discovered  it 
is  impossible  to  speak  of  Him  to  all." 

'  "  Man  is  a  religious  animal,  if  I  may  use  such  an  expression. 
He  has  in  him  a  faculty  which  no  other  creature  in  this  world  of 
ours  has.  He  can  grasp  the  idea  of  God,  can  entertain  the 
notion  of  duty,  of  moral  obligation,  of  external  or  supreme  law. 
He  can  trust  and  hope  and  worship,  realise  the  Invisible,  and 
address  the  Unseen  ;  he  can  stand  up  and  say,  '  I  believe,"  he 
can  kneel  down  and  say,  '  Our  Father.'  " — (T.  Binnev.)  "  Just 
e  hold  man  to  be  a  physical  and  a  moral,  so  we  bold  him  to 
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his  savage  as  in  his  civilized  state  the  heart  of  man" 
naturally  craves  for  some  object  of  worship.^  Even  in 
his  lowest,  most  ignorant,  and  blinded  condition,  we 
ever  find  him  with  some  object  or  objects  to  which  he 
pays  divine  honours,  and  which  in  imagination  he 
invests  with  powers  and  faculties  superior  to  his  own,* 
It  is  indeed  a  necessity  of  his  nature,  in  its  present 
imperfect  and  sinful  state,  to  have  some  being  higher 
and  more  perfect  than  himself  to  look  up  to,  adore^ 
imitate  ;^  and  hence  it  was  a  saying  among  the  ancieni  ' 

be  a  religious  agent." — (Dr.  McCosh.)  "  The  province  of  educa^' 
tion  being  the  cultivation  of  all  our  faculties,  and  the  religiona 
sentiment  being  one  of  tbose  faculties,  it  follows  that  that  is  not 
a  complete  education  which  neglects  this  faculty."— IJ.  A.  L*ng. 
FORD.)  "It  would  be  a  strange  thing  to  suppose  that  human 
education  could  be  complete,  however  largely  every  other  power 
and  faculty  were  developed,  if  that  which  is  supreme  and  regal, 
the  queen  and  mistress  above  all  others,  were  to  be  safe  folded 
up  without  any  attempt  to  open  and  direct  it  by  the  sun-light 
of  the  truth  for  which  it  was  made.".— (T.  Binney.) 

'  "That  there  exists  in  the  human  mind,  and  indeed  by  natural 
instinct,  some  sense  of  Deity,  we  hold  to  be  beyond  dispute." 
— (Calvin.)  "  Everywhere,  in  all  ages,  in  all  countries,  in 
ancient  as  in  modem  times,  in  civibzed  as  well  as  in  barbarian 
nations  we  find  him  a  worshipper  at  some  attar,  be  t  venerable, 
degraded,  or  blood-stained." — (M.  Thiers.)  "In  spite  of  all 
contrary  efforts,  and  all  pretensions,  each  one  has  his  religion, 
never  doubt  it ;  each  has  his  worship,  each  deiRes  something, 
and  if  he  has  no  ideal  to  pay  homage  to  he  deifies  self."— 

(VWET.)  ^ 

'  "If  you  search  the  world,"  says   Plutarch,  "^  .  ,_ 

cities  without  walls,  without  letters,  without  kmgs,  without: 
money ;  but  no  one  ever  saw  a  city  without  a  deity,  without  a 
temple,  or  without  prayers." — "There  are  probably  none  (no 
race  or  people)  who  do  not  possess  the  idea  of  some  invisible 
power  external  to  themselves,  whose  favour  they  seek,  and  whoso 
anger  they  deprecate  by  sacrifice  and  other  ceremonials." — (Di, 
W.  B.  Cahpenter.) 

'  "  Does  not  every  true  man  feel   that  he  is  himself 
higher  by  doing  reverence  to  what   is  really  above  him  ? 
This  at  bottom  is  the  wish  and  prayer  of  all  human  hearts  e^ 
where  and  at  all  times.     Give  me  a  leader,  a  true  leader,  not 
false  sham  leader  ;  a  true  leader,  that  he  may  guide  me  in  tl 
true  way,, that  I  may  be  loyal  to  him,  that  I  may  swear  feai^^ 
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that  "  no  one  ever  became  great  that  did  not  reverence 
the  gods,"— a  superior  being  for  adoration  and  worship 
being  regarded  as  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  true 
greatness.^  The  gods  of  the  heathen  nations  partake 
of  the  character  of  the  people,  they  are  made  by  them 
in  their  own  image  ;^  while  in  every  act  of  worship  man 
is  as  it  were  drawn  more  and  more  out  of  his  own 
nature,  and  brought  more  and  more  into  likeness  to 
that  of  the  object  which  he  adores.^  Man  thus  strives 
to  be  what  he  worships,  even  as  in  his  natural  state  he 

him,  and  follow  him,  and  feel  that  it  is  well  with  me." — (T. 
Carlyle.) 

'  "  Bonus  vir  sine  Deo  nemo  est." — (Seneca.)  "  I  believe  you 
will  find  in  all  histories  ....  that  no  nation  that  did  not  contem- 
plate this  wonderful  universe  with  an  awe-stricken  and  reverential 
feeling,  that  there  was  a  great  unknown,  omnipotent,  and  aU- 
wise  and  all-virtuous  being,  superintending  all  men  in  it,  and  all 
interests  in  it,  no  nation  ever  came  to  very  much,  nor  did  any 
man  either,  who  forgot  that," — (T.  Carlyle.)  ■'  As  indeed  there 
is  nothing  of  real  importance  in  the  moral  or  intellectual 
businesa  of  human  life,  the  source  of  which  does  not  lie  in  a 
profound  and  more  or  less  conscious  relation  of  man  and  his 
concerns  to  God  and  divine  things,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
a  nation  worthy  of  the  name,  or  entitled  to  be  called  in  any  sense 
great,  whose  political  existence  is  not  constantly  elevated  and 
guided  by  religious  ideas, "^(Professor  Ranke.) 

'  "  Man  mast  have  a  god  ;  but  he  forms  his  own  god,  and  he 
makes  it  a  god  after  his  own  image." — (Dr.  McCosh.)  "  The 
first  objects  of  idolatrous  homage  were  few  and  simple,  and  the 
worship  of  the  earliest  ages  comparatively  pure;"  "  but,"  says 
Cicero,  "  instead  of  the  transfer  to  man  of  that  which  is  divine, 
they  transferred  human  sins  to  the  gods,  and  then  experienced 
again  the  necessary  reaction." — [Philosophy  of  Plan  of  Salvation.) 
"  The  fact  that  everywhere  man  makes  for  himself  a  god  after 
his  own  image  is  a  suggestive  hint  of  the  counter-truth  that  God 
made  man  in  His  image.  Idolatry  is  but  man's  helpless  effort  to 
get  back  to  God,  in  whose  image  he  was  made."^Dr.  Duncan.) 
"  The  essenceof  idolatry  consists  in  the  mind  worshipping  its  own 
conceptions  and  ideas,  however  exalted  and  enlarged,  instead 
of  the  living  and  true  God." — (Euward  Irving.) 

'  "  Man,  by  worshipping,  becomes  assimilated  to  the  moral 
character  of  the  object  which  he  worships.  This  is  an  invariable 
principle  operating  with  the  certainty  of  cause  and  effect.  The 
worshipper  looks  upon  the  character  of  the  object  which  he 
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worships  what  he  strives  to  be,*  A  proper  object  of] 
worship,  a  model  after  which  to  form  himself,  an  I 
example  for  him  to  follow,  is  therefore  necessary  to  I 
man,  in  order  to  his  improvement  and  progress.'  Only  J 
in  Christ  as  He  is  revealed  to  us  in  Scripture  have  we  a  1 
proper  object  of  worship — one  in  all  points  calculated 

worships  as  the  standard  of  perfection.  He  therefore  condemaB 
everything  in  himself  which  is  unlike,  and  approves  of  every- 
thing which  is  like  that  character.  His  aspirations,  therefore, 
every  time  heworshipado.from  the  nature  of  the  case,  assimilate 
his  character  more  and  more  to  the  model  of  the  object  that  re- 
ceives taiG  homage."— (Wit/oso^ Ay  of  Plan  of  Salvation.) 

'  "  All  idolatry  hath  its  origin  in  the  very  highest  regions  of  tha 
mind,  being  nothing  else  than  the  strong  effort,  of  the  mind 
to  constitute  forms  of  being  more  noble  than  itself,  before  whom 
it  may  confess  the  inhnnities  which  compass  it  about,  and  of 
whom  it  may  seek  counsel  and  help  in  the  midst  of  the 
perplexities  which  beset  its  course.  It  is  the  natural  form 
of  piety,  and  reverence,  and  reUgion,  towards  that  which  is 
higher  than  we,  and  springs  up  in  the  mind  spontaneously." 
Hence  "the  gods  of  the  nations"  excel  "one  another  in  the 
greatness  of  their  attributes  and  the  dignity  of  their  forms, 
exactly  as  the  nations  whose  worship  they  receive  excel  one 
another  in  the  extent  of  their  knowledge  and  the  reliDement  of 
their  spirit," — (Edward  Irving.)  "It  is  natural  to  votaries  of 
all  sorts  to  think  that  it  is  glorious  and  honourable  to  resemble 
the  deities  which  they  worship  ;  and  they  will  be  very  proud  to 
imitate  their  practices." — (George  Monro.)  "  The  character  of 
every  nation  and  tribe  of  the  human  family  has  been  formed  and 
modified  in  a  great  degree  by  the  character  attributed  to  their 
gods." —  {Philosophy  of  Plan  of  Salvation.)  "Towards  the 
character  of  the  object  worshipped,  that  of  the  worshipper 
must  constantly  progress.  This  is  true  of  all  religions,  even  the 
false,  when  sincerely  believed." — (Dr.  H.  Darung,) 

'  "The  first  step  towards  good  dispositions  is  for  a  man  to 
form  a  strong  personal  attachment.  Let  him  first  be  drawn  out 
of  himself.  Next  let  the  object  of  that  attachment  be  a  person 
of  striking  and  conspicuous  goodness.  ...  To  worship  such  a 
person  will  be  the  best  exercise  in  virtue  that  he  can  have.  Let 
him  vow  obedience  in  life  and  death  to  such  a  person." — (Ecee 
Homo.)  "  The  worth  and  excellence  of  a  soul  is  to  be  measured 
by  the  objects  of  its  love ;  be  who  loveth  mean  and  sordid  things 
doth  thereby  become  base  and  vile ;  hut  a  noble  and  well.placeid 
affection  doth  advance  and  improve  the  spirit  into  a  coniormity 
with  the  perfections  which  it  loves.    The  images  of  these  do 
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to  elevate,  improve,  and  refine  humanity.^  Farther,  this 
religious  faculty  is  the  highest  of  all  the  faculties,  and 
serves  to  sustain  and  direct  the  others,  and  hence  when 
it  is  neglected  all  the  others  are  deprived  of  their  chief 
support  and  their  only  sure  guide.^ 

But  while  religion  is  thus  necessary  to  education  it  is 
no  less  true  that  education  is  necessary  to  religion,  a 
fact   by   no   means   sufficiently  recognised  and    acted 

frequently  present  themselves  into  the  mind,  and  by  a  secret 
force  aad  energy  iasmuate  mto  the  very  coDstitutioD  of  the 
soul,  and  mould  and  fashion  it  into  their  own  likeness." — 

(H.  SCOUGAL.) 

'  "  We  ail  of  us  go  out  in  our  thoughts  after  a  hero.  I  have 
found  my  hero  always  in  Christ.  .  .  .  He  furnished  the  fullest 
conception  of  greatness  and  nobleness  of  character.  Every  ideal 
that  I  have  had  of  true  manhood  was  comprehended  in  him.'' — 
(H.  W.  Beecher.)  "  The  aspirations  of  the  more  exalted  moral 
creatures  ailer  a  yet  higher  state  of  hohness  and  purity  can  only 
be  satisfied  by  the  contemplation  of  such  perfection  as  no  merely 
bunian  being  has  ever  attained ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  divine  ideal  that  they  meet  their  appropriate  object." 
{Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter  )  "The  imitation  of  Christ  comes  recom- 
mended tousby  its  being  the  only  perfect  standard  of  moral  virtue." 
In  his  character  "  each  virtue,  each  excellence  has  its  due  propor- 
tion, and  the  whole  exhibits  a  perfect  standard  of  moral  excel- 
lence such  as  was  never  before  exhibited  in  the  world." — (Robt. 
Hall.)  "Could  the  world  unite  in  the  practice  of  that  despised 
train  of  virtues  which  the  divine  ethics  of  our  Saviour  hath  so 
inculcated  upon  us,  the  furious  face  of  things  must  disappear. 
Eden  would  be  yet  to  be  found,  and  the  angels  might  look  down, 
cot  with  pity,  but  with  joy  upon  us." — (Sir  T.  Browne.) 

'  "  Often  it  has  happened  that  culture  has  taken  account  of 
all  man's  capacities  but  the  highest,  and  so  has  become  god- 
less."—  {Principal  Shairp.)  "  A  religious  course  of  life  not  only 
keeps  the  faculties  clear  and  fit  for  use,  but  also  greatly  heightens 
and  improves  them." — (Dr.  T.  Fothergill.)  "Religion  and 
morality  do  more  than  exalt  the  imagination  of  a  peasant. 
They  elevate  the  whole  cast  of  his  intellect." — (Dr.  Chalmers,) 
Chnstianity,  "  by  relieving  the  mind  from  the  distractions  and 
importunities  of  the  unruly  passions,  improves  the  quaUty  of  the 
understanding ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  she  presents  for  its 
contemplation  objects  so  great  and  so  bright  as  cannot  but 
enlarge  the  organs  by  which  they  are  contemplated." — (Cole- 
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upon  by  the  generality  of  professing  Christians.'  For 
ivhile  rdigion  may  be  said  to  have  for  its  object  the  I 
rendering  of  man  meet  for  a  future  and  higher  state  of 
existence,  yet  this  meetness  is  to  be  brought  about  here, 
for  it  is  upon  our  conduct  here  that  our  happiness  here- 
after of  necessity  depends.^  But  in  order  to  the  right 
ordering  of  our  conduct  here  education  is  necessary ; 
and  it  is  likewise  necessary  in  order  to  the  forming  and 
building  up  of  the  Christian  character.*     The  religious 

'  As  absurd  would  it  be  for  us  to  flatter  ourselves  with  a.  hope  , 
"  that  God  would  feed  our  children  by  a  miracle  while  we  keep  i 
them  destitute  of  allnecessary  food,"asthatthey  "  wiUbetaught  1 
of  God  and  regenerated  by  the  infiuence  of  his  grace  if  we  neglect  I 
that  prudent  and  relieious  care  in  their  education  which  Solomon  T 
urges  in  the  words  of  my  text,  '  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  I 
should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it,' " — (Dr.  j 
DoonRiDoE.)  j 

'  "  The  world  is  the  great  training-school  for  eternity."  —  j 
(Paxton  Hood.)  "God  has  given  to  man  a  short  time  here  ' 
upon  earth,  and  yet  upon  that  short  time  eternity  depends." — 
(Jeremy  Taylor.)  "Every  action  that  we  do  in  this  life  will 
have  a  good  or  bad  influence  upon  our  everlasting  condition,  and 
the  consequences  of  it  wil!  extend  themselves  to  eternity," — 
(Archbishop  Tillotson.)  "The  mora!  quality  of  conduct,  as  it 
serves  both  to  ascertain  and  to  form  the  character,  has  conse- 
quences in  a  future  world  so  certain  and  infallible  that  it  is  re- 
presented in  Scripture  as  seed,  no  part  of  which  is  lost ;  for 
'  whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap.'  "—(Robert 
Hall,)  "The  stones  which  are  appointed  for  that  glorious 
temple  above  are  hewn  and  polished  and  prepared  for  it  here, 
as  the  stones  were  wrought  and  prepared  in  fije  mountains,  fr" 
building  the  temple  at  Jerusalem." — (Archbishop  Leighton.) 

"  "  In  every  occupation  and  art  a  person  must  receive  previous  < 
instruction  and  discipline,  in  order  to  the  practice  of  it,  so  ;  ' 
to  enable  him  to  the   practice  of  virtue." — (Aristotle.) 
religion  is  so  auspicious  to  the  intellectual  faculties,  the  cultiva-  1 
tion  and  exercise  of  these  faculties  must  be  of  great  advantage 
to  rehgion." — (John  Foster.)    "  The  greater  part  of  the  folhea 
and  vices  of  mankind,  and  the  misery  which  they  occasion,  may 
generally  be  referred  to  the  neglect  of  early  education,  by  which 
the  seeds   of  good  principles  are  sown,  and  those  rank   weeds 
which  spring  in  the  greatest  luxuriance  iu  the  most  vigoroos   ■ 
mental  soils  are  eradicated  and  prevented  from  diffusing  their  J 
noxious  influence."— (Dr.  W.  L.  Brown.) 
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faculty  of  our  nature,  like  every  other,  requires  to  be 
educated  and  trained  in  order  that  it  may  efficiently 
fulfil  its  office,  and  that  we  may  worship  and  serve 
aright  that  Being  in  whom  all  perfection  dwells.^ 

Religion  is  a  work  as  well  as  a  faith,  an  art  as  well  as 
a  science,"  and  while  as  a  faith  it  imparts  to  us  a  know- 
ledge of  things  not  seen,  as  a  science  reveals  to  us  the 
highest  principles  and  rules  of  conduct,  yet  the  great 
aim  and  design  of  these  is  to  direct  and  stimulate  us  to 
a  right  and  virtuous  course  of  action,  to  lead  us  to  the 
attainment  of  a  holy  life,^ 

Education  then  comes  to  show  how  Christian  faith 
and  principles  are  to  be  brought  to  mould  and  animate 
the  daily  life,  how  religious  thoughts  and  feelings  are  to 

'  This  is  clearly  laid  down  by  the  Apostle  Pan!,  when  he  draws 
the  distinctioa  between  babes  and  such  as  are  of  full  age,  in  the 
gospel.  The  former,  he  says,  are  "  unskilful  in  the  word  of 
righteousness,"  and  "have  need  that  one  teach  them  the  first 
principles  of  the  oracles  of  God,"  the  latter  are  "  those  who  by 
reason  of  use  have  their  senses  exercised  to  discern  both  good  and 
evil."  "The  mature  disciple  meets  temptation  with  far  more 
steadiness  and  success  thaji  the  young  convert.  Using  the 
weapons  of  his  warfare,  the  believer  acquires  the  art  of  using 
them  better,  and  watching  the  wiles  of  the  adversary,  he  learns 
how  more  skilfully  to  escape  from  them." — (Dr.  H.  Darling.) 

*  "  Religion  may  be  viewed  in  two  aspects.  It  is  a  science  and 
it  is  an  art;  in  other  words,  a  system  of  doctrines  to  he  believed 
and  a  system  of  duties  to  be  done."— (Dr.  Cairo.)  "  Were  I  to 
define  Divinity  I  should  rather  call  it  a  Divine  life  than  a  Divine 
science."— (Rev.  J.  Smith.) 

'  "  It  is  not  profound  speculation  but  a  holy  hfe  that  makes  a 
man  righteous  and  good,  and  dear  to  God." — (T.  a  Kempis.) 
"  Assuredly  on  the  approaching  day  of  universal  judgment  it  will 
not  be  enquired  what  we  have  read,  hut  what  we  have  done ;  not 
how  eloquently  we  have  spoken,  but  how  holily  we  have  lived." 
—(Ditto.)  "  Every  man  is  a  real  believer  to  the  extent  to  wbich  be 
is  a  real  doer," — (Paxton  Hood.)  "No  profession  of  religion 
whatsoever  is  of  any  advantage,  farther  than  it  influences  men 
by  its  obligations  and  by  its  motives  to  the  practice  of  righteous- 
ness and  tme  virtue." — (Dr.  S.  Clarke.)  "  The  main  design  of 
Jesus  Christ  was  to  promote  in  us  a  holy  hfe,  .  .  .  He  suspends 
all  true  acquaintance  with  God  upon  doing  God's  will.  If  any 
a  will  do  His  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine." — (Rev,  J. 
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be  carried  out  into  practice.'  For  the  Christian  oug^ 
ever  to  bear  in  mind  that  though  it  is  his  duty  to 
cultivate  and  cherish  religious  feelings  and  emotions, 
these  are  only  means  to  an  end,  and  that  the  great  end 
and  design  of  these,  as  of  every  other  kind  of  feeling  or 
emotion,  is  to  incite  to  action.^ 

Smith.)  "Till  worship  is  distilled  info  practice  it  is  but  an 
empty  cloud ;  till  dutiea  are  vitals  in  our  walkings,  they  are  but 
dead  performances." — {Divini  Breathings.)  "  Christianity  is  Ibe 
religion  of  reality,  of  action,  of  life.  ...  It  at  once  stimulates 
and  sanctifiea  activity.  .  .  .  The  more  iaith  acts  the  stronger  it 
grows,  the  more  love  acts  the  more  it  ioves."^(ViNET.) 

*  "The  scope  of  my  work,'' says  Mr.  Marshall.  On Sanetificaiion, 
"  is  to  teach  you  bow  you  may  attain  to  that  practice  and  maanei 
of  life  which  we  call  hoUness,  righteousness,  or  godliness, 
obedience,  true  rebgion,  and  which  God  requiretb  of  us."  "  There 
is  nothing  more  urgent  upun  us  than  that  we  should  in  the  first 
place  free  ourselves  from  the  passions  and  sicknesses  of  our 
souls,  and  in  the  next  obtain  power  to  prevent  the  too*rashly 
falling  again  into  the  habit  of  sinning." — (Clement.)  "  AU 
human  actions  depend  on  the  will  and  the  power ;  if  either  of 
these  is  wanting  nothing  can  be  accomplished,.— for  if  there  be 
no  will  no  action  is  attempted,  and  if  there  be  no  power  the  will  is 

fruitless," — (BoETHius.)    "The  natural  powers  of  man 

must  be  honoured  as  the  necessary  instrumenta  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  whose  operation  is  a  dream,  if  it  be  not  through  knowledge, 
intellect,  conscience,  and  action." — (Edward  Ihving.)  "When 
the  minds  of  children  are  once  thoroughly  possessed  with  the 
true  principles  of  religion,  we  should  lend  all  our  endeavours  to 
put  them  upon  the  practice  of  what  they  know.  Let  them  rather 
be  taught  to  do  well  than  to  talk  well ;  rather  to  avoid  what  is 
evil  in  all  its  shapes  and  appearances  and  to  practice  their  duty 
in  the  several  instances  of  it  than  to  speak  with  the  tongues  ot 
men  and  angels.  .  .  .  He  that  saith  I  know  Him,  and  keepeth 
not  His  commandments,  is  a  liar  and  the  truth  is  not  in  him." — 
(Archbishop  TiLLOTSON.) 

'  "The  ecstacies  of  devotion  are  most  unquestionably  sweet 
and  ravishiae  to  them  that  feel  them ;  but  are  certainly  no 
ferther  useful  than  as  they  contribute  to  the  bettering  and 
amendingof  our  lives  .  .  .  and  a  constant  tenor  of  good  practice 
is  a  more  secure  and  more  desirable  state  than  any  unequal 
visionary  one,  and  being  caught  sometimes  into  the  third 
heavens."  — (Dr.  Fleetwood.)  "  These  are  happy  instruments  for 
enabling  us  to  work  out  our  salvation  ;  but  except  we  bring  forth 
the  fruits  of  the  spirit,  love,  joy,  peace,  long- suffering,  gentle- 
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It  is  not  in  feeling  or  emotion,  not  in  thought  or  con- 
templation, but  in  action  that  man  finds  the  true  and 
proper  end  of  his  being.^  All  progress,  all  growth, 
springs  out  of  action.^  It  is  not  the  man  of  ease  who 
has  all  his  wants  supplied,  all  his  necessities  ministered 
unto,  and  who  is  never  called  upon  to  exert  his  energies 
that  is  the  man  of  might  or  power."     On  the  contrary, 


Dess,  goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance,  .  .  .  we  shall  never 
merit  the  kingdom  of  heaven."— (R.  Nelson.)  "  We  are  made 
susceptible  ot  the  excitement  of  feeling,  not  only  for  the  momen- 
tary gratification  which  attends  it,  but  also  and  chiefly  for  the 
impulse  and  strength  it  gives  for  right  action," — (D.  Thomas.) 
"  Waiting  upon  God  in  public  and  private  ordinances  is  designed 
not  to  excuse  us  from  a  discharge  of  the  duties  of  civil  life,  but 
to  instruct,  strengthen,  and  qualify  ua  for  their  perform ance."— 
GoHN  Newton.) 

^  "That  man  was  destined  by  nature  foraction  appears  plainly 
from  that  multitude  of  active  instincts  and  desires  natural  to 
him."— (Dr.  F.  fluTCHESON.)  "It  is  evidently  the  intention  of 
nature  that  man  should  be  laborious,  and  that  he  should  exert 
his  powers  of  body  and  mind  for  his  own  and  for  the  common 
good,"— {Dr.  T.  Reid.)  "  The  end  of  man,  it  was  written  long 
ago, 'is  an  action,  not  a  thought.'" — (T.  Carlyle.)  "To  be 
happy,  it  is  necessary  that  we  be  occupied." — (Dr.  T.  Brown.) 

''  "  All  nature  is  upheld  in  its  being,  order,  and  state,  by  con- 
stant agitation ;  every  creature  is  incessantly  employed  in  action, 
conformable  to  its  designed  end  and  use  ;  in  like  manner  the  pre- 
servation and  improvement  of  our  faculties  depends  on  their  con- 
stant exercise."—  (Dr.  Isaac  Barrow.)  "  As  motion  would  cease 
were  contention  taken  out  of  the  physical  universe,  so  all  human 
progress  would  cease  were  contention  taken  out  of  the  moral." 
—(J.  S.  Mit-L.)  "  Life  could  not  be  maintained  in  organs  re- 
maining in  perfect  repose;  all  is  agitation,  all  is  movement  in 
organised  bodies."— (Dr.  Riofrey.)  "To  the  weli-being  of  the 
higher  classes  of  animals  a  certain  amount  of  exercise  of  their 
various  parts  is  not  less  necessary  than  their  nourishment ;  and 
if  during  the  period  of  growth  such  exercise  be  withheld  by  any 
cause  the  body  never  acquires  its  due  proportions  and  strength." 
— (Dr.  N.  Arnott.)  "  It  is  necessary  to  that  perfection  of  which 
our  present  state  is  capable  that  the  mind  and  body  should  both 
be  kept  in  action." — (iliMMEKMANN.)  "A  man  perfects  himself 
by  working."^(T.  Caklvle.) 

"  "  Tbe  child  of  luxury,  doomed  to  a  slothful  life,  may  yet  have 
a  majily  form,  but  in  each  muscle  and  limb  there  is  a  mightier 
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it  is  he  whose  path    is   beset  with  hardships,  who  is  1 
frequently  called  upon  to  encounter  difficulties,  and  who 
has  to  exert  his  powers  and  faculties  to  the  utmost,  in 
order  to  overcome  them  that  rises  to  the  full  stature  of 
a  man,^     The  muscles  shrink  for  want  of  exercise,  the  \ 
mental  faculties  decay  for  want  of  use,  and  the  moraMH 
nature    becomes   dead    if  not    frequently   called    intoM 
action.'     Alike  in  the  realm  of  the  hand  and  brain  an<M 
heart,   God  has  made    the    health  and  vigour  of  th<^| 
faculties    contingent    upon    their     exercise,    stampin^J 
activity  as  an  irreversible  law  upon  man."  ^] 

energy  which  labour  alone  can  develop.  When  compared  with 
the  husbandman  long  inured  to  toil,  or  the  wrestler  who  has 
toughened  his  sinews  by  their  most  vigorous  use,  he  is  weak  and 
helpless." — (Dr.  H.  Darling.}  "  If  yon  wish  to  destroy  origin- 
ality aod  vigour  of  character,  no  way  is  so  sure  to  do  so  as  to  put 
a.  high  level  of  comfort  easily  within  the  reach  of  moderate  and 
common-place  exertion. "^J.  Fit/james  Stephen.)  "A  life  of 
ease  is  not  for  any  man  or  any  god." — ^T.  Carlym;.! 

^"  Man  being  intended  for  a  lifeof  activity,  all  his  functions  are 
constituted  by  nature  to  fit  him  for  this  object,  and  they  never  go 
so  successfully  as  when  his  external  situation  is  such  as  to  demand 
thisregularexercise  of  all  his  organs." — (Dr.  A.  Combe.)  "  Labour 
IS  not  only  requisite  to  preserve  the  coarser  organs  in  a  state  fit  for 
their  functions,  but  it  is  equally  necessary  to  those  finer  and  more 
deUcate  organs  on  which,  and  by  which,  the  imagination,  and  per- 
haps the  other  mental  powers, act.  "—(E.Burke.)  "Industry  doth 
preserve  and  perfect  our  nature,  keeping  it  in  good  tune  and  tem- 
per, improving  and  advancingit  towards  its  best  estate." — (Isaac 
Barrow.)  "Work  is  the  grand  cure  of  all  the  maladies  and 
toiseries  that  ever  beset  mankind  ;  honest  work  which  you  intend 
getting  done."— (T.  Cahltle,)  "  Habitual  exertion  is  thegreatest 
of  all  invigorators  of  character,  and  restraint  and  coercion,  in  one 
form  or  another,  is  the  great  stimulus  to  exertion."  "A  Ufe 
made  up  of  danger,  vicissitude,  and  exposure  is  the  sort  of 
life  which  produces  originality  and  resource." — (j.  Fitzjames 
Stephen.)  "" 

'  "  I  have  known  several  instances  in  which  the  muscles  of 
limb  have  been  rendered  weak  and  powerless  for  months 
seqoenceof  their  ittcautious  disuse.  .  .  .  The  same  law  pervadi  ^ 
the  whole  organism  ;  the  mind,  like  the  body,  is  strengthened  by 
exertion."— (Dr.  H.  Mavo.)    "  To  cease  to  strive  is  to  begin  to 
die  physically, morally,  and  intellectually." — (Dr.  H.  Maudsley.) 

'  "  It  is  a  fundamental  law  of  nature  that  all  the  ca] 
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It  is  by  action  that  the  world  is  made  better,  that 
truth  is  discovered  and  made  manifest,  and  error  detected 
and  overcome.'  We  must  put  our  thoughts  into  action, 
carry  our  ideas  into  practice,  if  we  would  discover  what 
of  truth  or  falsehood  is  in  them.^  Action  clarifies  and 
purifies  thought,  dispersing  the  haziness  and  mists  that 
would  otherwise  surround  it,  and  giving  to  it  clearness, 
definiteness,  and  point.^  Our  thoughts  are  designed  to 
guide  and   direct   our  actions,  and   unless  they  serve 

man  are  enlarged  and  strengthened  by  being  used.  From  the 
energy  of  a  muscle  up  to  the  high  est  faculty,  intellectual  or  moral, 
repeated  exercise  of  thefunctionincreases  itsintensity.  .  .  .  The 
bodily  force,  the  senses,  the  observing  and  reasoning  faculdes, 
the  moral  feelings  can  only  be  improved  by  habitual  exercise." 
— (James  Simpson.)  "  In  this  necessity  of  occupation  "  we  may 
trace  "  the  evident  marks  of  the  intention  of  heaven  that  man, 
who  b  to  exist  among  men,  and  who  has  powers  of  mind  and  of 
body  capable  of  benefiting  them  in  innumerable  ways,  is  not  to 
suffer  those  powers  to  be  idle." — (Dr,  T.  Brown.)  "God  did  not 
intend  that  man  should  live  idly,  even  in  his  best  state,  or 
should  enjoy  happiness  without  taking  pains;  but  did  provide 
work  enough  even  in  paradise  itself." — (Dr.  T.  Barrow,) 

^  "  Humanly  speaking,  to  what  do  we  owe  the  wonderful  ad- 
vancement made  for  the  welfare  and  improvement  of  this  country 
in  almost  every  point  of  view  but  to  steady,  unwearied  labour 
and  spirited  industry  ?  "— (E.  C.  Topham.)  "  Most  true  it  is,  as 
the  wise  man  teacbeth  us,  that  doubt  of  any  kind  cannot  be 
removed  except  by  activity." — (T.  Carlvle.)  "  Would  a  man 
know  whether  he  be  lame  or  no,  let  him  rise ;  he  will  be  sooner 
satisfied  by  one  turn  in  a  room  than  by  a  long  dispute  while  he 
sits  still." — (Dr.  Gurnall.) 

'  "How  can  I  come  to  know  myself?  Not  by  contemplation; 
by  action  only.  Do  your  duty,  and  you  will  know  your  worth." 
— (Goethe.)  "  Practice  Christianity,  and  you  will  know  it.  The 
words  of  our  Saviour  are,  '  If  anyone  will  do  the  will  of  my 
father,  he  shall  know  the  doctrine  whether  it  is  of  God  or  from 
men."—  (Vinet.)  "  It  is  impossible  to  one  who  has  once  fulfilled 
it,  were  it  but  in  one  solitary  act  not  to  find  in  the  impression 
made  on  him  by  tbe  very  act,  the  proof  that  virtue  is  a  reality^ 
the  greatest  of  all  realities."— (Ditto.) 

'  "Industry  fixes  the  mind  and  keeps  it  clear  and  free  from 
all  loose  thoughts  and  wandering  desires,  and  guards  us  in  every 
way  against  the  attacks  of  our  spiritual  enemy." — (Dr.  Gastrel.) 
"  Ha  iKha  is  mast  practical  in  divine  things  has  the  purest  and 
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this  purpose  they  can  be  of  little  use.*  The  thought 
that  tends  to  no  action,  or  that  has  not  action  in  view 
as  its  final  and  ultimate  end  is  of  little  value.^  Nay, 
frequently  our  thoughts  and  feelings,  unless  put  forth 
into  activities,  are  worse  than  useless,  because  like 
noxious  weeds  they  extract  nourishment  from  other 
parts  of  the  system;  and  the  man  who  frequently  in- 
dulges in  day-dreams  of  the  future  becomes  at  length 
unfitted  for  acting  his  part  efficiently  in  the  present* 

Action,  however,  does  not  naturally  and  as  a  conse- 
quence follow  thought  or  feeling.*     The  two  are  separate 

most  perfect  knowledge  of  them." — (J.  Smith.)  "  Belief  has  no 
meaning  except  in  reference  to  our  aclions."^ — (Professor  Bain.) 

'  "  If  principles  do  any  good,  it  is  proportioned  to  the  readi- 
ness with  which  thej'  can  be  converted  into  rules,  and  the  patient 
constancy  with  which  they  are  applied  in  all  our  attempts  at 
excellence." — (Archbishop  Thomson.)  "  Al!  knowledge  which  is 
not  followed  by  action  is  unprofitable  and  imperfect,  like  a 
beginning  without  an  end,  or  a  fonndation  without  a  superstruc- 
ture."—(Cicero.)  "  We  are  made  susceptible  of  the  excitement 
of  feeling,  not  only  for  the  momentary  gratification  which  attends 
it,  but  also  and  ctiiefly  for  the  impulse  and  strength  it  gives  for 
right  action."— (D.  Thomas.) 

'  "  Neither  metaphysics  nor  medicine  is  worth  a  rational  man's 
while,  if  they  do  not  issue  certainly  and  speedily  in  helping  us  to 
keep  and  to  make  our  minds  and  our  bodies  whole,  quick,  and 
strong."— (Dr.  John  Brown.)  "  That  he  values  knowledge  only 
as  a  means  to  social  action,  is  one  of  the  highest  titles  to  our 
esteem  that  any  philosopher  can  have," — (John  Morley.) 

"  "  The  first  punishment  that  befalls  him  who  leaves  good 
undone,  is  to  be  less  and  less  capable  of  doing  it." — (Vinet.) 
"  When  the  excitement  ....  is  sought  and  indulged  in  for  its 
own  sake  and  ends  in  the  mere  luxury  of  enjoyment,  there  is 
B  waste  of  that  energy  of  feeling  which  might  have  greatly 
served  the  highest  purposes  in  the  character  of  life," — jD. 
Thomas.)  "  Solomon  in  his  Proverbs  speaks  of  the  motion 
of  the  sluggard,  as  if  al!  his  strength  were  spent  and  drained 
in  vain  and  fruitless  wishes  and  desires;  he  makes  the  finest 
resolutions  in  the  world,  but  be  never  stirs  from  the  place  he  is 
in  ...  ,  This  is  the  vice  of  those  who  exhaust  themselves 
quite  in  praising  virtue,  so  that  they  have  no  strength  left 
pursue  and  attain  it  ?" — (Bishop  Fleetwood.) 

*  "  Whatever  a  man  may  inwardly  thin''  ="d  (with  d^ 
sincerity)  say,  you  cannot  fully  depend 
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and  distinct  in  their  nature,  and  subject  to  different  laws  ; 
and  the  one  by  no  means  implies  or  is  the  measure  of 
the  other,  least  of  all  does  correct  thought  or  feeHng 
imply  correct  action.*  Hence  the  Christian  soon  finds 
that  though  his  heart  may  be  right  with  God,  his  actions 
come  very  far  short  of  his  desires  or  intentions.^  The 
willing  spirit  seems  to  be  everywhere  clogged  and 
impeded  by  the  weak  flesh,  which  sits  upon  him  like  an 
incubus,  curbing  with  its  material  laws  and  affections 
all  his  free  activities.'     He  feels  his  nature  debased  and 

you  know  how  he  has  been  accustomed  to  act.  For  continued 
action  is  like  a  continued  stream  of  water,  which  wears  for  itself 
a.  channel  that  it  will  not  be  easily  turned  from." — (Arch- 
bishop Whatelv.) 

'  "  Cogitatnus  secundum  naturam,  loquimur  secundum  pre- 
cepta, sedagimus  secundum  co n s net udinem."^ Bacon.)  "There 
is  a  wrong  philosophy  in  supposing  that  a  habit  which  has  fixed 
itself  in  the  fleshly  nature  can  be  overcome  by  the  mere  exertion 
of  the  will.  It  is  not  enough  to  resolve  against  it.  You  cannot 
vanquish  it  by  the  power  of  a.  resolution,  to  that  must  be  added 
continuous  training."— (H.  W.  Beecher.)  "  Ask  a  virtue  of 
God  never  so  long,  reflect  upon  it  never  so  seriously,  read  all 
the  books  that  treat  of  it,  and  hear  the  most  excellent  preachers 
that  recommend  it,  set  the  best  examples  of  it  before  your  eyes, 
and  make  the  firmest  resolutions  to  attain  it,  yet  if  you  really 
never  practice  it,  nor  exercise  yourself  in  it,  you  will  never  be 
master  of  it." — (R,  Nelson.)  "  Speaking  truth  is  like  writing 
fair,  and  comes  only  by  practice, — itis  less  a  matter  of  wil!  than 
of  habit."— (John  Ruskin.) 

*  '■  It  must  be  confessed  from  melancholy  experience  that  a 
speculative  acquaintance  with  the  rules  of  duty  is  too  com- 
patible with  the  violation  of  its  dictates,  and  that  it  is  possible 
for  the  convictions  of  conscience  to  be  habitually  overpowered 
by  the  corrupt  suggestions  of  appetite." — (Robt.  Hall.)  "  I 
know  from  experience  that  habit  can  in  direct  opposition  to 
every  conviction  of  the  mind,  and  but  little  aided  by  the 
elements  of  temptation  (such  as  present  pleasure.  Sec),  induce 
a  repetition  of  the  most  unworthy  actions." — (John  Foster.) 
"You  cannot  in  any  given,  case  by  any  sudden  and  single  effort, 
tdUtobelrue  if  the  habit  of  your  life  has  been   insincerity." — 

?ry  good  soul  has  had  experience  that  in  trying  to 
^o  God,  it  has  fonnd  the  wings  of  its  devotion  either 
itb  the  vanities  of  the  world,  or  by  the  sluggishness 
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crippled   in  every  direction,  weak  where  it  should  be  I 
strong,  domineering  where  it  ought  to  be  obedient ;  and 
he  ever  carries  about  with  him,  written  as  with  a  pen  of 
iron,  the  marks  and  impressions  of  his  former  sins  and 
shortcomings.^ 

Hence  it  is  that  many  good  and  pious  persons  i 
brought  to  look  upon  their  physical  nature  as  opposet 
or  hostile  to  their  spiritual  interests,  as  animated  ; 
governed  by  principles  and  laws  that  are  calculated  t 
obstruct  or  impede  their  progress  in  divine  things,'     T-^ 

of  tlie  flesh." — (Bishop  Fleetwood.)  "Sin  never  ceaseth  to" 
strive  for  mastery  in  the  children  a{  God,  who  have  an  evil 
nature  still,  —  an  old  man  who  is  corropt,  according  to  the 
deceitful  lusts,  and  who  is  to  be  put  ofl  every  day,  denied  in  his 
desires,  mortified  in  his  affections,  and  crucified  in  his  appe- 
tites."— (W.  ROMAiNE.)  "Isee,"says  the  Apostle  Paul,  "another 
law  in  my  members  warring  against  the  law  of  my  mind  :"  and 
"  the  good  that  I  would,  I  do  not ;  but  the  evil  that  I  would  not, 
that  I  do,"  "  To  will  is  present  with  me,  but  Low  to  perfonn— 
that  which  is  good  I  know  not," 

'  "  Though  we  are  partakers  of  a  new  holy  state  by  faith  U 
Christ,  yet  our  natural  stale  doth  remain  in  a  measure  wi'' 
all  its   corrupt   principles    and   properties," — (W.    Marshal] 
"  Many  who  are  become  sincerely  pious  find  it  difficult  to  ert 
Cate  their  minds  from  certain  associations  estabUsbed  by  fom" 
habits."— (Hannah  More.)   "  Rooted  bad  habits  ....  not  oi. 
destroy  the  peace   of  him   that   indulges   them,  but   embitti 
the  very  penitence   of  him  who   has   forsaken   them.— (Ditti' 
"  A  depraved  nature  still  cleaves  to  him  (i.e.,  the  Christian),  i 
he  has  the  seeds  of  every  natural  corruption  yet  remairu — 
his  heart.     He  lives  likewise  in  a  world  that  is  full  of  s] 
and  occasions  suited  to  draw  forth  those  corruptions." — (Joffl 
Newton.)      "  Great   sins   and   practical   immoralities   may   be 
forgiven  by  God  ;  the  man  may  become  sincerely  penitent,  and 
be  thoroughly  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  his  mind  ....  but  he 
may  carry  with  him  to  the  grave  even,  on  that  sanctified  soul  of 
his,  scars  and  bums,  the  effects  of  the  firea  of  youth,  the  marks 
and  memorials   of  early  sins,  which  will  retain   the  power  of 
making  themselves  felt  by  sudden  twitchings  and  shooting 
through  the  heart,  a  power  they  will  probably  never  lose."^* 

(J.  BlNNEV.) 

'  "  I  am  out  of  all  patience  with  those  good  but  sillv  P 
who  consider  that  they  glorify  Got  "  '"e-their  ■■ 

real  nature,  designating  it  '  a  cic  "ne* 
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thetn  the  Author  of  nature  and  the  God  of  the  Bible 
appear  as  separate  and  distinct  persons  whose  interests 
and  aims  are  directly  opposed  the  one  to  the  other  ;^ 
and  the  use  of  reason  and  the  progress  of  science 
are  viewed  with  suspicion  and  jealousy,  as  tending 
to  encroach  upon  the  province  of  the  Almighty, 
or     to     deprive    him     of    his     rightful     sovereignty.^ 

applying  many  other  epithets  of  an  equally  abusive  and  slander- 
OQS  character." — (H.  Stowell  Brows.)  "  Christianity  has  never 
represented  to  us  this  body  of  ours  as  an  arbitrary  and  trouble- 
some appendage  of  the  soul  — not  an  essential  portion  of  the  man. 
Christianity  has  done  honour  to  the  body  in  calling  it  to  be  the 
temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Christianity  admits  the  glorified 
body  to  share  the  destiny  of  the  glorified  spirit.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, against  the  body  that  it  has  declared  war."— (Vi net.) 
''  Both  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures  speak  of  our  physical 
nature  with  honour.  They  never  represent  the  body  aa  the 
work  of  some  inferior  and  perhaps  malignant  deity,  who  so  con- 
trived it  that  we  should  be  constantly  tempted  to  sin  ...  .  It 
is  God's  own  handiwork  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made." — 
(Dr.  R.  W.  Dale.) 

•  "  We  have  often  mourned  over  the  attempts  made  to  set  the 
works  against  the  Word  of  God,  and  thereby  excite,  propagate, 
and  perpetuate  jealousies  fitted  to  separate  parties  that  ought  to 
live  in  closest  union.  In  particular  we  have  always  regretted  that 
endeavours  should  have  been  made  to  depreciate  nature,  with  the 
view  of  exalting  revelation ;  it  has  always  appeared  to  us  to  be 
nothing  else  than  the  degrading  of  one  part  of  God's  works  in 
the  hope  thereby  of  exalting  and  recommending  another." — (Dr. 
McCosH.)  "There  have  been  at  various  times,  even  among 
Christians,  sincere  but  imperfectly  informed  men  who  decried 
the  study  of  the  natural  sciences  as  inimical  to  true  religion;  as 
if  God's  ever  visible  and  magnificent  revelation  of  his  attributes 
in  the  structure  of  the  universe  could  be  at  variance  with  any 
other  revelation," — (Dr.  N.  Arnott.)  "A  line  is  drawn,  and 
directly  or  by  imphcation  we  are  told  that  all  on  this  side  is  of 
heaven  heavenly,  and  all  on  the  other  is  of  the  earth  earthly. 
Such  a  division  is  not  only  false  in  itsell,  but  the  parent  of  an 
innumerable  progeny  of  falsehoods, " — (J.  A.  Langford.) 

"  The  timid  sectarian,  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  knowledge, 

d  to  abandon  one  by  one  the  superstitions  of  his  ancestors, 

ailv  finding  his  cherished  beliefs  more  and  more  shaken, 

'hat  all  things  may  some  day  be  explained,  and 

iread  of  science."— (H.  Spenceb.)    "  Many 

is,  we  are  aware,  are  dispoeedto  be  jealous 
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In  the  language  of  such  persons  nature  is  opposed 
to  grace,'  the  human  to  the  divine,*  reason  to  revela- 

of  the  discovery  of  law  in  the  universe They  feel  as  if 

science  were  scttiug  itself  up  as  a  rival  to  Deity,  and  attecapttiig 
to  drive  God  from  one  part  of  his  dominions  after  another,  ia 
inuch  the  same  way  as  Rome  extended  itself  in  ancient  times, 
making  conquest  after  conquest  under  a  plausible  pretext,  in  the 
hope  that  at  last  it  might  reign  alone." — (Dr.  McCosh.)  "  There 
can  be  no  question  that  a  false  jealousy  has  often  heen  enter- 
tained by  sincere  but  mistaken  religionists  with  reference  to  the 
idea  of  natural  law,  asd  the  ever-widening  domain  which  science 

has   won   for   it Sincere  but   unenlightened  firiends   of 

religion  have  looked  with  suspicion  on  the  pretensions  of  science 
as  if  reduction  to  law  were  equivalent  to  the  ignoring  of  God,  as 
if  the  phenomena  of  the  universe  in  ceasing  to  be  arbitrary 
ceased  to  be  divine." — (Dr.  Cairo.)  "  In  looking  with  suspicion 
if  cot  with  positive  hostibty  on  the  fresh  discoveries  of  each  age, 
religious  persons  since  the  days  of  Galileo  downwards  have  often 
erred  and  given  just  grounds  for  complaint  to  the  advocates  of 
science," — (Principal  Shaihp.)  "  The  religious  and  moral 
scruples  which  deny  the  essential  holiness  of  science,  is  infi- 
delity, because  it  proceeds  on  a  tacit  separation,  I  fear  more 
common  than  we  imagine,  of  the  physical  and  moral  govern- 
ment of  the  world." — (.Archer  Butler.) 

'  "  How  it  has  come  to  pass  that  physical  science  and  religious 
faith  regard  each  other  with  antagonism  and  distrust,  it  Ls  not 

our  purpose  to  inquire Certainly  those  of  us  who  beheve 

that  in  Christ  the  Creator  of  the  universe  was  manifest  in  the 
flesh,  have  no  reason  for  looking  with  alarm  or  hostility  upoa 

the  discoveries  of  modem  science Physical  science  is 

the  aUy,  not  the  rival,  of  Christian  faith."— (Dr.  Dale.)  ■'  The 
existence  of  natural  laws  and  the  operation  of  second  causes  are 
recognised  alike  by  the  sacred  writers  and  by  sound  philosophy  ; 
and  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  ought  to  be  regarded  as  ad- 
verse to  any  doctrine  which  as  Christian  theists  we  are  con- 
cerned to  defend."— (Dr.  Buchanan  ) 

"  "  Some  Christian  men  ....  have  energetically  maintained 
that  to  him  who  lives  under  the  constant  control  of  the  grandeur 
and  terror  of  the  eternal  world,  the  wealth,  the  ieaming,  the  re- 
finement, the  beauty,  belonging  to  this  transitory  life  can  have 
no  interest,  I  believe  that  this  theory  has  inflicted  the  greatest 
injury  on  innumerable  souls,  has  ended  in  paralysing  not  onlj 
the  common  human  sympathies  which  the  Divine  wir"*""^ 
planted  in  our  nature,  but  the  devoutest  and  holiest  affeo 
originated  by  the  spirit  of  God  in  the  Christian  heart- "- 
Dale.)     "These  animal  affections  considered ii 
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tion,^  the  body  to  the  spirit,^  morality  to  reh'gion.®  In- 
deed, most  of  the  errors  that  disfigure  and  bring  reproach 

as  they  are  implanted  in  us  by  nature  are  not  vicious  nor  blame- 
able,  nay,  they  are  instances  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator 
furnishing  his  creatures  with  such  appetites  as  tend  to  the  pre- 
servation and  welfare  of  their  lives." — (H.  Scougal.) 

*  **  We  have  sat  down  in  pensive  grief  when  we  have  heard 
from  the  lips  of  tyros  in  divinity  solemn  and  measured  denuncia- 
tions of  reason  in  religion.  We  have  asked  ourselves  whence  the 
herald  has  derived  his  commission  to  commence  an  assault  on 
what  has  been  implanted  in  the  bosom  of  man  by  the  hand  of 
the  Almighty." — (Albert  Barnes.)  "  The  revelations  of  the 
Bible  do  not  contradict  or  contravene  those  of  science  any  more 
than  the  discoveries  of  the  telescope  contradict  those  of  the 
naked  eye." — (Ditto.)  "  What  is  really  contrary  to  reason  is  also 
contrary  to  revelation." — (Dr.  Pye  Smith.)  "  There  is  no  opinion 
which  does  more  dis-service  and  more  dishonour  to  religion  than 
that  which  removes  reason  from  it  and  sets  them  at  variance." 
— (J.  Balguy.)  **  He  that  takes  away  reason  to  make  way  for 
revelation,  puts  out  the  light  of  both ;  and  does  much  the  same 
as  if  he  would  persuade  a  man  to  put  out  his  eyes  the  better  to 
receive  the  remote  Ught  of  an  invisible  star  by  a  telescope." — 
(John  Locke.) 

*  "  We  have  a  strange  fear  of  our  bodies,  and  are  ever  speaking 
as  if  we  could  right  the  spirit  only  by  wronging  the  flesh,  and  could 
sharpen  our  intellects  by  blunting  our  senses.  But  our  souls  would 
only  be  gainers  by  the  perfection  of  our  bodies  were  they  wisely 
dealt  with." — (Prof.  G.  Wilson.)  "The  dangerous  opinion 
has  been  advanced  which  makes  a  very  excessive  distinction 
or  rather  division  ....  between  the  flesh  and  the  spirit  in 
the  believer,  as  if  the  sinfulness  of  the  flesh  were  to  be  disre- 
garded on  account  of  the  holiness  of  the  spirit,  forgetting  that  it 
is  still  one  person  in  whom  the  evil  and  the  good  are  found,  and 
that  if  the  sinfulness  of  the  old  nature  is  accounted  little,  it  will 
soon  swallow  up  every  trace  of  holiness  in  the  entire  man." — 
(Dr.  A.  Moody  Stuart.)  "We  have  frequent  glimpses  and 
revelations  allowed  us  that  the  body  is  not  merely  a  painful  and 
corrupting  thing,  but  a  being  formed  by  Divine  hands,  and  the 
befitting  partner  of  the  more  ethereal  spirit ;  and  that  it  is  not 
always  nor  most  frequently  a  passive  lumpish  mass,  a  clog  on 
the  ziimble  soul — but  on  the  contrary,  a  combination  of  lithe  and 
living  force* — a  being  of  life  and  strength  and  glory." — (R.  S. 

"  ii  nerverted  Christianity  is  the  frequent 
»ed,  the  opposition,  which  is  drawn 
V — (R.  A.  Thompson).    "  Among 
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upon  Christianity  may  be  traced  to  the  want  of  a  clear 
perception  of  the  essential  difference  that  exists  between  \ 
faith  and  works,  belief  and  conduct,  thought  and  action, 
and  the  principles  by  which  they  are  governed.^ 

Thus  many  Christians,  deeply  conscious  of  the  trials 
and  difficulties  that  constantly  beset  them  in  the  path 
of  duty,  and  feeling  their  own  helplessness  in  contend- 
ing with  them,    are  led   to   attribute   to  supernatural 

many  religious  people  the  very  word  morality  is  in  disrepute,  and  I 
in  some  places  to  say  that  a  minister  preaches  '  moral  sermons '  I 
is  another  way  of  saying  that  he  does  not  preach  the  Gospel." —  i 
(Dr.  Dale.)  "There  is  a  most  unfortunate  distinction  kept  np 
.  ■  .  betwixt  moral  and  evangelical  preaching.  It  has  the  effect 
of  instituting  an  opposition  where  no  opposition  should  be 
posed  to  exist ;  and  a  preference  for  the  one  is  in  this  way  i 
to  carry  along  with  it  an  hostility  or  an  indifference  to  the  other. 
The  mischief  of  this  is  incalculable.  It  has  the  effect  of  banish- 
ing Christianity  altogether  from  the  system  of  human  life. 
[Dr.  CijALUEfis.) 

1  "  Wir  vermischen  uicht  Natur  und  Gnade  sondera  glaubeu- 
beiden  Begriffen  daon  am  meisten  gerecht  zu  werden,  wena  wit 
sie  reinlich  von  einander  sondem  und  sodann  die  Beziehungea' 
welche  sie  zu  einander  haben  aufzuspiiren  trachten."— (Dr.  E. 
BoHL.)  "  The  reason  why  so  many  corae  off  with  shame  and 
confusion  after  they  have  a  long  time  laboured  with  zeal  and 
industry  for  the  attainment  of  true  godliness  is  because  they 
were  never  acquainted  with  tliis  holy  art,  anA  never  endeavoured 
^^^  to  practice  it  in  a  right  Gospel  way." — (W.  Maesh*i.i..)  "The 
^^^^^  root  of  the  evil  appears  to  lie  in  a  wide-spread  ignorance  of  the 
^^^B  true  relation  between  religion  and  morals.  Their  separation  is 
^^^H  the  destruction  of  both.  .  .  .  Morality  without  the  sanctions  of 
^^^B  religion  has  little  power  against  present  interests  and  inclina- 
^^^H  tions  :  religion  is  but  a  superstition  and  a  formality  which  com- 
^^^^V  mon-sense  will  not  condescend  to  notice  when  it  fails  to  make  a 
^^^V  man  more  honest,  more  truthful,  more  temperate,  aod  more 
^^^1  generous." — (R.A.Thompson.)  "Let  no  one  thing,  not  even 
^^^H  the  speculations  of  orthodoxy,  be  suffered  to  stand  a  barrier 
^^^H  against  your  entrance  into  the  field  of  immediate  exertion." — 
^^^B  (Dr.  Chalmers.)  "  While  you  are  conscientiously  making  the 
^^^H  most  of  your  talents,  your  powers  of  execution  aud  your  notions  of 
^^^H  excellence  will  both  improve  silently,  till  at  last  you  may  attain: 
^^^H  height  of  excellence  far  beyond  what  in  the  beginning  of  yor 
^^^H  career  you  had  ventured  to  promise  to  yourselves." — {Manual 
^^H       Conduct.) 
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agency  or  the  incorrigible  depravity  of  human  nature 
much  that  is  manifestly  the  result  of  natural  causes, — 
that  may  be  traced  to  confirmed  habit  or  defective 
educational  training.^  These  they  regard  as  equally 
beyond  their  power  of  control,  and  they  content  them- 
selves with  bemoaning  their  sins  and  deficiencies  without 
any  decided  effort  on  their  part  to  correct  or  improve 
them.'  Their  feelings  in  this  way  come  to  be  more 
and  more  absorbed  in  self,  and  more  and  more  inefficient 

'  "  The  philosopher  who  will  understand  and  interpret  history, 
must  really  believe  that  God,  not  the  Devil  or  his  puachinello, 
governs  the  world." — (Chev.  Bonsen,)  "It  is  nowhere  taught 
that  there  is  any  compulsory  power  in  evil  spirits.  Neither  is 
there  any  such  a  power  as  enables  the  Devil  to  bewilder  men. 
There  is  no  deceiving  power  which  takes  away  from  men  their 
foil  liberty.''— (H.  W.  Beecheh.)  "A  wise  discipline  of  the 
body  wotdd  free  many  a  devout  soul  from  (he  evil  thoughts 
■with  which  it  is  haunted,  and  which  are  supposed  to  come  from 
evil  spirits." — (Dr.  Dai.e.)  "  Nothing  is  more  evident  than  that 
there  is  no  inclination  in  man  that  is  incorrigible,  nor  any  temp- 
tation that  is  incident  to  our  state  which  is  insuperable." — (Dr. 
LtiCAS.)  "  The  depravity  of  human  nature  may  be  too  easily 
assumed  to  be  incorrigible  by  those  who  do  not  look  for  its  causes 
in  the  deficiency  of  moral  education."— (R.  A.  Thompson.)  "A 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  truth  would  lay  to  the  charge  of  each 
one  of  us  almost  all  the  evils  that  we  attribute  to  a  foreign  in- 
fluence."— fViNET.)  "Sin  creeps  upon  us  in  our  education  so 
tacitly  and  undiscernihly  that  we  mistake  the  cause  of  it ;  and 
yet  BO  prevalently  and  effectually  that  we  judge  it  to  be  in  our 
very  nature,  and  charge  it  upon  Adam  to  lessen  the  impniation 
upon  us,  or  to  increase  tbe  licence  or  the  confidence ;  when  every 
one  of  US  is  the  Adam,  the  man  of  sin  and  the  parent  of  our  own 
impurities." — (Jeheuv  Taylor.)  I  believe  "  that  the  discipline 
and  cultivation  of  the  moral  character  of  Christian  people  is  too 
much  neglected,  that  an  undue  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  worth 
of  religious  emotion,  and  that  the  sacredness  of  the  practical 
duties  of  life  is  depreciated." — (Dr.  Dale.) 

'  "  Is  it  not  too  commonly  the  case  .  .  .  that  those  who  are  in 
a  comparatively  low  spiritual  condition  have  little  thought  of 
rising  m  this  world  into  a  state  much  higher,  because  with  their 
conception  of  Christ's  work  they  do  not  think  it  imperatively 
necessary,  or  because  with  their  conception  of  the  difficulty  at- 
tending it,  and  of  the  limitation  set  to  the  Spirit's  work,  they  do 
not  think  it  practicable P '' — (Dr.  Thomas.)     "There  is  such  a 
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as  motives  to  action  ;  and  they  shut  themselves  up  in  ' 
indolence  through    their    ignorance    and  superstition.^ 
Hence  the    Christian   comes   to   feel    that   he  would  a 
thousand  times  rather  forsake  the  busy  haunts  of  men, 
and  give  himself  up  to  meditation  and  prayer,  in  some 
sequestered  spot    than   maintain   this    unceasing  strifeJ 
with  tile  flesh  and  with  the  world.*     But  it  must  not  becl 
If  we  would  be  strong  we   must  be  active,  if  we  would  C 
grow  we  must  strive,  if  we  would  conquer  we  mustjj 

thing  in  all  of  us  as  a  lazy,  listless,  lifeless  acquiescence  in  a  ] 
petual  defeat  in  small  things  or  great  by  the  power  of  evil. 
(C.  J.  Vaughan.) 

'  "  They  are  in  constant  contemplation  of  a  good  which  theyJ 
cannot  reach,  the  very  idea  of  which  weakens  or  annihilates  altJ 
their  powers  of  execution,  and  by  means  of  which  life  is  madeta< 
them,  not  a  scene  of  enjoyment,  but  a  constant  source  of  disap- 
pointment and  bitterness.''^(A/a™«a/  oj  Canduet.)  "  The  religious 
idealistperhaps  sincerely  believes  himself  to  be  eminently  devout, 
and  those  who  witness  his  abstraction,  his  elevation,  his  enjoy- 
ment, may  reverence  his  piety ;  meanwhile  this  fictitious  happi- 
ness creeps  on  as  a  lethargy  through  the  moral  system,  and  is 
rendering  him  continually  less  and  less  susceptible  of  those 
emotions  in  which  true  religion  subsists."— (Isaac  Taylor.) 
"  Piety  is  always  in  that  excess  which  entitles  it  to  the  name  a" 
superstition  when  it  checks  our  exertions  or  hinders  us  from  thi 
use  of  lawful  and  appointed  means." — {Edward  Irving.)  "  It  ii 
not  an  idle  wish  or  ineJTectiial  endeavour,  but  a  thorough  prac- 
tice and  performance  of  Christ's  laws  which  can  continue  us  iq 
his  love  and  approve  us  rigliteousinhisjudgment."— {J.  Kettle- 
well.) 

"  "  There   is  no   mistake   about  the  nature   of  religion 
dangerous  than  an  opinion  that  it  is  inconsistent,  or  eve 

connected  with  the  ordinary  business  of  life Under  the 

influence  of  this  mistake  many  have  secluded  themselves  from 
the  world,  withdrawn  firom  all  the  occupations  of  life,  and  given 
themselves  up  to  idleness,  contemplation,  and  solitary  devotion. 
The  life  of  such  persons  may  be  harmless,  but  it  is  useless ;  it 
may  be  freer  from  vices  than  the  lives  of  others,  but  it  is  less 
virtuous." — (Dr.  A.  Gerard,)  "Some  people  have  imagined 
that  they  only  renounce  (he  world  as  it  ought  to  be  renounced 
who  retire  to  a  cloister  or  a  monastery."  But  '■  they  only  re- 
nounce the  world  as  (hey  ought  who  live  in  the  midst  of  it  with, 
out  worldly  tempers,  wlio  comply  with  their  share  in  the  officeyj 
of  human  life  without  complymg  with  the  spirit  that  reigneth  ' 
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I        fight.'     The  life  of  the  Christian  is  a  warfare,  and  it  is 
by  doing  and  suffering  that  he  is  made  perfect.'''     It  is 

the  world," — (W.  Law.)  "  A  religion  of  pure  meditation  and 
abstracted  devotion  was  not  for  so  componnd,  so  imperfect  a 
creature  as  mati.  .  .  .  Were  total  seclusion  and  abstraction  de- 
signed to  have  been  the  general  state  of  the  world,  God  would 
have  given  men  other  laws,  other  rules,  other  faculties,  and  other 
employments. ''^Hannah  More.)  "Our  Saviour  accepts  of 
no  other  separation  of  his  Chnrch  from  the  other  part  of 
the  world  than  that  which  is  made  by  truth,  virtue,  innocence, 
and  holiness  of  life."— (Dr.  Whichcote.)  '■  The  happiness  of 
a  Christian  does  not  consist  in  mere  feelings  which  may 
deceive,  nor  in  frames  which  can  only  be  occasional ;  but  in 
a  settled,  calm  conviction,  that  God  and  eternal  things  have 
the  predominance  in  his  heart." — (Hannah  More.)  "A  due 
regard  to  the  duties  of  our  several  relations  is  very  neces- 
sary in  order  to  our  perfecting  of  holiness.  .  ,  .  He  that,  by  a 
pretence  of  serving  God  in  acts  of  immediate  worship,  neglects 
to  provide  for  his  family    is  worse  than  an  infidel."  —  (Dr. 

I  "  We  are  not  to  dream  away  our  lives  in  the  contemplation 
of  distant  or  imaginary  perfection.  We  are  to  act  in  an  imperfect 
and  corrupt  world,  and  we  must  only  contemplate  perfection 
enough  to  ennoble  our  nature,  but  not  to  make  us  dissatisfied 
and  disgusted  with  those  faint  approaches  to  that  perfection 
which  it  would  be  the  nature  of  a  brute  or  a  demon  to  despise  " 
— (Sir  J.  Macintosh.)  "  In  life,"  says  Pascal,  "  we  believe  that 
we  are  sincerely  seeking  repose,  whereas  in  reality  all  that  we 
ever  seek  is  agitation.  ...  It  is  only  the  contest  that  pleases, 
not  the  victory." — "  If  there  were  no  difficulties,  there  would  be 
no  need  of  efforts ;  if  there  were  no  temptations,  there  would  be 
no  training  in  self-control,  and  hut  Httle  merit  in  virtue  ;  if  there 
were  no  trial  and  suflering  there  would  be  no  education  in 
patience  and  resignation." — (Dr,  Smii,es.)  "The  warrior  is  not 
reared  in  the  lap  of  luxury  and  indulgence,  but  leams  his  art  in 
the  labours,  the  fatigues,  and  the  dangers  of  the  campaign,  and 
feels  his  courage  swell  amid  the  conflict  of  contending  armies, 
'amid  the  shout  of  battle  and  the  shock  of  arms.'" — (Dr.  R, 

'  "  All  life  is  made  vigorous  by  being  measured  against  com- 
petition, by  resistance,  hy  standing  up  against  a  power  that  was 
seeking  to  destroy  it,  by  wrestling  with  some  antagonistic  force; 
....  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul,  like  all  other  life,  is  increased 
by  being  put  forth  and  strengthened  by  resistance.  .  .  .  The 
soul  must  have  obstacles  with  which  to  contend,  temptations 
to  resist,  and  enemies  with  which  to  grapple  and  wrestle  itself 
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when  most  brought  to  bear  upon  the  every  day  c 

of  life  that  Christianity  attains  to  its  highest  perfection, 

that  it  appears  in  its  purest  and  loveliest  form.^ 


up  into  vigour."— (Dr.  H.  Darling.)  "  The  ChrisUan  life  is  a 
continual  wfestling.'.  .  .  No  condition  wherein  the  Christian 
is  here  below  is  quiet.  .  .  .  No  duty  can  be  performed  without 
wrestling.  The  Christian  needs  his  sword  as  much  as  bis 
trowel." — {Dr.  Gurnall.)  "  What  is  it  that  promotes  the  most 
and  the  deepest  thought  of  the  human  race  ?  .  ,  ,  It  is  suffer- 
in;;;  and  that,  perhaps,  is  the  reason  why  there  is  so  much 
Buffering  in  the  world." — (A.  Helps.)  "  Perhaps  to  suffer  is 
nothing  else  than  to  live  more  deeply.  Love  and  sorrow  are  tha 
two  conditions  of  a  profound  life," — (Vinet.)  "The  leaves  of 
the  aromatic  plant  shed  but  a  faint  odour  as  they  wave  in  the 
air.  The  gold  shines  scarcely  at  all  as  it  lies  bid  in  the  ore. 
The  rugged  crust  of  the  pebble  conceals  from  the  eye  its  internal 
beauty.  But  let  the  aromatic  leaf  be  crushed ;  let  the  ore  bi 
submitted  to  the  furnace  j  let  the  pebble  be  cut  and  poUshed , 
and  the  fragrance,  the  splendour,  the  fair  colours  are  then 
brought  out.  —(Dr.  E.  M,  Goulburn.)  "  Fate  manages  poets 
as  men  do  singing  birds ;  you  overhang  the  cage  of  the  singer, 
and  make  it  dark,  till  at  length  he  has  caught  the  tunes  you  play 
to  him  and  can  sin§  them  rightly."— (J.  P.  Richter,} 

'  "  Religion  is  mainly  and  chiefly  the  glorifying  God  amid  the 
duties  and  trials  of  the  world,  the  guiding  our  course  amid  the 
adverse  winds  and  currents  of  temptation  by  the  star-light  of 
duty  and  the  compass  of  divine  truth ;  the  bearing  us  manfully, 
wisely,  courageously,  for  the  honour  of  Christ,  our  great  leader 
in  the  conflict  of  life.  .  .  .  Never,  in  the  highest  and  holiest 
sense,  can  he  become  a  rehgious  man  until  he  has  acquired 
those  habits  of  daily  self-denial,  of  resistance  to  temptation,  of 
kindness,  gentleness,  humility,  sympathy,  active  beneficence, 
which  are  to  be  acquired  only  in  daily  contact  with  manldnd," 
—(Dr.  Cairo.)  "  It  is  m  the  field  of  the  worid,  and  by  being 
introduced  into  its  several  occupations,  that  the  religious  affec- 
tions obtain  and  display  strength,  firmness,  and  energy.  It  is  in 
the  world  they  are  pat  to  the  trial,  it  is  there  we  find  opportunities 
for  exerting  them,  and  it  is  by  being  exerted  there  that  they  are 
improved  into  a  commanding  temper  of  piety."— {Dr  A.  Gerard.) 
"This  present  life,  with  its  sorrows  and  joys,  its  business,  its 
art,  its  literature,  its  politics,^ — this  present  life  was  not  invented 
by  the  Devil  to  prevent  us  getting  to  heaven  j  it  was  appointed 
by  God,  that  we  might,  by  discharging  its  humbler  duties  and, 
caring  for  its  inferior  interests,  be  disciplined  for  glory,  honour, 
and  immortality." — (Dr.  Dale.) 
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a  like  manner  it  is  owing  to  the  difficulty  that  the 
Inristian  finds  in  carrying  out  his  wishes  or  intentions 
into  practice,  in  exemplifying  the  faith  and  principles  of 
his  religion  in  the  daily  life,  that  we  so  frequently  find 
the  profession  of  Christianity  apart  from  the  practice 
of  it ;  that  we  find  so  many  persons  animated,  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  by  Christian  principles,  not  only  not 
abounding  in  good  works,  but  whose  actions  and  con- 
duct are  frequently  questionable,  if  not  actually  cul- 
pable.^ In  place  of  by  their  good  works  giving  men 
cause  to  glorify  God,  they  but  too  often,  by  their  failings 
and  shortcomings,  bring  scorn  and  contempt  upon  the 
sacred  cause  of  Christianity  itself.*     And  they  seek  to 

'  "  Unstable  souls,  wearied  with  vain  endeavours  to  keep  the 
la.w  that  they  might  obtain  life  by  it,  and  aftecwards  taking  up 
with  a  notion  of  the  gospel  devoid  of  power,  th©y  have,  at  length 
despised  that  obedience  which  is  the  honour  oia.  Christian  and 
essentially  belongs  to  his  character,  and  have  abused  the  grace 
of  God  to  liceQtipusness."— (John  Newton.)  They  "pretend  to 
be  so  transported  and  warmed  with  the  hearing  of  gospel  grace 
that  to  mention  the  law  to  thenl  is  to  depress  their  s[ririts  and  to 

pour  cold  water  and  not  oil  on  theic  fire but  d6  not  tbeir 

irregular  and  unsavoury  Uvea  prove  that  none  need  law's  direc. 
tions  more  than  they?" — (R.  Taylor.)  "They  are  conscious  of 
much  in  their  spirit  and  habit  whicti,  is  at  present  at  Variance 
with  the  law  and  spirit  of  Christ,  but  they  have  ceased  to  hope 
for  deliverance  firom  it  in  this  world.  ,  .  :  They  know  it  is  a  poor 
example  wbich  they  give  of  the  Christian  character,  but  they 
must  bear  with  it.  It  would  often  seem  as  though  they  had 
come  to  regard  what  is  evil  in  it  as  an  aBliction  rather  than  a 
wrong,  and  were  called  to  exercise  resignatioA  In  relation  to  it 
rather  than  repentance." — {D.  Thomas.). 

•  "  If  is  just  nxatter  of  sadness  to  any  Christian  heart  to  see 
some  in  these  days  who  profess  much  religion,  and  yet  live  in 
such  sins  as  a  mere  heathen  would  abhor  ....  and  make  it 
part  of  their  Christian  liberty  to  do  sd." — (Whok  Duty  of  Man.) 
"  How  can  one  be  but  staggered  when  we  hear  persons  speaking 
the  language  of  assurance  that  they  know  their  acceptance  with 
God  through  Christ,  and  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  their  interest 
in  all  the  promises,  wttile  at  the  same  time  we  see  them  under 
the  influence  of  unaanctified  passions,  of  a  proud,  passionate, 
positive,  worldly,  selfish, or  churUsh  carriage? " — (John  Newton.) 
"  There  are  but  too  many  Christians  who  would  consecrate  their 
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console  themselves  with  llie  thought  that  after  all  the^ 
heart  is  the  great  thing,  and  that  if  the  heart  be  right  I 
with  God  it  is  a  small  matter  comparatively  what  thei 
works  may  be  ;^  shutting  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  I 
heart  cannot  possibly  be  right  with  God  ^unless  they  * 
bring  forth  fruits  corresponding  therewith;  that  in  the  I 
language  of  Scripture,  "  faith  without  works  is  dead  J 
being  alone."* 

Christianity  is  not  faith  alone,  neither  is  it  works 
alone,  but  it  is  faith  and  works  together,  and  acting  ikI 

vices  and  hallow  their  corrupt  affectioDs,  whose  nigged  bumonr 
and  sullen  pride  must  pass  for  Christian  severity,  whose  fierce 
wrath  and  bitter  rage  against  their  enemiea  must  be  called  holy 
zeal,  whusc  petulancy  towards  their  superiors,  or  rebellion  against 
their  governors,  must  have  the  name  of  Christian  courage  and 
resolution." — (H,  Scougju..) 

'  '*  Some,  when  they  are  taught  by  the  Scriptures  that  we  ar*] 
saved  by  feith — through  faith  without  works— do  begin  to-  dis- 
regard all  obedioQCe  to  the  law  as  not  at  all  necessary  to  salva- 
tion, and  do  account  themselves  obliged  to  it  only  in  point  of 
gratitude;  if  it  be  wholly  neglected,  they  doubt  not  but  free  grace 
will  save  them  harmleBB,"— (W.  "Marshali..)  "There  is  such  a 
thing  in  all  of  us  ....  as  a  practical  resting  upon  the  atone- 
ment, either  in  the  present  or  io  the  future,  as  something  which 
shall  make  up  for  all  else,  and  carry  the  soul,  however  earthly 
and  sin-bound,  safely  across  the  boundary-line  at  last  between 
death  and  life." — (C.  J.  Vaughan.)  "  Don't  fall  into  the  error  of 
supposing  that  it  will  be  all  the  same  at  last,  whatever  sins  a 
man  may  have  committed,  if  he  only  comes  to  be  pardoned  by 
God  and  to  faave  the  guilt  of  them  washed  away.  It  will  not  be 
aU  the  same;  certainly  not  in  this  world,  nor  probably  in  the 
next  either," — {T.  Binnev.I  "  You  fall  into  a  ruinous  mistake  if 
you  suppose  that  a  solitary  precept  of  the  moral  law  was  repealed, 
its  aufliority  weakened,  or  its  sanctions  and  penalties  withdrawn, 
when  you  repented  of  sin  and  trusted  In  the  mercy  of  God  .  .  . 
for  every  moral  offence,  no  matter  who  commits  it,  there  ia_ 
punishment,  loss,  and  shame." — (Dr.  Dale.)  "  The  design  c 
Christ's  death  was  not  to  make  a  good  life  unnecessary,  but  onln 
to  render  it  efficacious  and  available;  not  to  procure  a  privileg 
of  being  saved  without  it  (as  some  fancy)  but  that  we  might  b 
saved  with  it."— (John  Norkis.) 

'  "  It  was  an  unhappy  division  that  has  been  made  between 
faith  and  works.  Though  in  my  intellect  I  may  divide  thei 
just  as  in  the  candle  I  know  there  is  both  light  aud  heat; 
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harmony  the  one  with  the  other.^  A  knowledge  of 
their  true  nature  and  of  the  principles  by  which  they 
are  governed  would  enable  the  Christian  to  bring  them 
together  in  unity,  and  so  would  they  be  mutually  help- 
ful the  one  to  the  otber.^     In  place  of  seeking  to  sepa- 

yet  put  out  the  candle  and  they  are  both  gone ;  one  remains  not 
without  [he  other;  so  'tis  between  faith  and  works.  Nay,  to  a 
right  conception,  Fiiti  est  O/'iw."— (Selben.)  "  What  in  Scrip- 
ture stands  opposed  to  faith  are  works  without  faith  ;  never  do 
they  place  faith  and  the  works  of  faith  in  antagonism  to  each 
other.  .  .  .  Works  are  but  a  continuation  of  faith.  .  .  .  Faith 
only  begins  where  the  will  begins,  where  the  soul  is  employed, 
where,  in  a  word,  there  is  action.  Faith  is  therefore  a  work,  or 
it  is  nothing."— (Vi NET.)  "  Affections  cannot  substantially  and 
tnily  subsist  without  producing  right  actions,  for  never  let  it  be 
forgotten  that  a  pious  inclmation  which  has  not  life  and  vigour 
sufficient  to  ripen  into  action  when  the  occasion  presents  itself, 
and  a  right  action  which  does  not  grow  out  of  a  sound  principle 
will  fieither  of  them  have  any  place  in  the  account  of  real  good- 
ness."— (H.  More.)  "  How  can  a  nature  be  strong  which  is  at 
war  with  itself,  whose  faith  and  works  are  in  discord  ? " — ^(Dr. 
Maudsley.)      _ 

^  "  Faith,  if  it  be  true  living  and  justifying,  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated from  a  good  life.  .  .  .  The  least  faith  that  is  must  be  a 
persuasion  so  strong  as  to  make  us  undertake  the  doing  of  all 
that  duty  which  Christ  built  upon  the  foundation  of  believing." 
(Jeremy  Tavlor.)  "The  gospel,  while  it  provides  directly  for 
the  peace  of  a  sinner,  provides  no  less  directly  and  efficiently  for 
the  purity  of  his  practice  ....  and  he  who  truly  accepts  Christ 
as  thealone  foundation  of  his  meritorious  acceptance  before  God, 
is  stimulated  by  the  circumstances  of  his  new  condition  to  breathe 
holy  purposesand  to  abound  iu  holy  performances.  He  is  created 
anew  unto  good  works." — (Dr.  Chalmers.) 

'  "  Knowledge  and  practice  do  materially  promote  and  help 
forward  one  another.  Knowledge  prepares  and  disposeth  for 
practice ;  and  practice  is  the  best  way  to  perfect  knowledge  of 
any  kind.  Mere  speculation  is  a  veryrawaiid  rude  thing  in  com. 
parisoa  of  that  tnie  and  distinct  knowledge  which  is  gotten  by 
practice  and  experience.  .  .  .  Men  easily  mistaCe  rules,  but  fre- 
quent practice   and  experience  are  seldom   deceived."— {Arch- 


bishop TiLLoTSON.)  If  reUgious  feelings  and  c 
not  to  be  merely  head-notions  or  evanescent  feelings,  they  must 
be  taken  into  the  will  and  pass  out  into  our  actions.  This  is 
what  our  Lord  said  :  '  If  any  man  will  do  his  will  he  shall  know 
of  the  doctrine  whether  it  be  of  God.'    Knowledge  is  to  follow 


rate  them  he  would  see  that  the  one  is  necessarj 
health,  well-being,  even  to  the  very  existence  of  the 
other.'  Works  are  not  only  necessary  to  faith,  they  are 
the  end  and  fruit  of  it*     Faith  is  given  to  aid  us  in  the 

accomplishment  of   our  work.*     Christianity  is  not   a 

doing,  not  precede  it.  In  order  to  understand,  we  must  com- 
mence  by  putting  into  practice  what  we  already  know."— (Prin- 
cipal Shaibp.)  The  Chnstian  "  should  not  only  read  diligently 
and  pray  diligently,  but  he  should  do  diligently  every  one  right 
thing  that  is  within  bis  reach,  and  those  he  finds  himself  to  have 
fltrength  for."— (Dr.  Chai-mers-) 

' ''  Faith  and  works,  presuming  them  to  be  the  true  faith  and 
true  works,  compose  an  indivisible  whole,  and  mutually  com- 

filete  each  other,  so  that  works  without  faith  are  nothing,  and 
■itb  without  works  is  a  mere  word."— (Vinet.)  "  Faith  begins 
the  change  within  by  purifying  our  hearts  and  desires ;  and 
ihence  goes  on  to  perfect  our  outward  words  and  actions. 
And  unless  it  proceed  to  this,  it  will  never  be  able  to  bear  as 
out  and  to  justify  us  at  God's  bar." — (J.  Kettlewell.)  *"  A 
true  belief  in  Christ  and  personal  holiness,  are  not  two  things 
distinct  from  each  other,  and  capable  of  being  set  over  against 
each  other ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  same  thing  at  different 
periods  of  its  existence.  The  iirst  is  the  blade,  the  last  the  full 
corn  ;  the  first  is  the  babe  in  Christ,  the  last  the  strong  man." — 
(Dr.  H,  Darling,) 

•  "  Good  works  afe  the  perfection  and  expression  of  holy  prin- 
ciples, the  very  find  and  object  of  all  religion,  the  very  substance  of 
happiness,  the  very  element  of  heaven."  —  (Thos.  Erskcne.) 
"  What  can  Christian  perfection  be  but  a  right  performance  of 
all  the  duties  of  life  as  is  according  to  the  laws  of  Christ  ?  " — 
(W.  Law.)  "  It  is  the  good  effecte  of  Christian  faith  upon  our 
hearts  and  lives  that  makes  it  justifying  and  saving,"— {J. 
Kettleweli..)  "  Our  works  are  not  only  the  manifestation  of 
our  faith  and  love,  but  their  aliment  as  well."— (Vinet.)  "  The 
eleareat  notions  of  truth  become  clouded  if  they  be  not  accom- 
pnniod  by  corresponding  oractice."— (J.  Smith.) 

•  "  A  nglit  faith  is  wholly  in  order  to  a  good  life,  and  is  of  no 
value  any  farther  than  it  hath  an  influence  upon  it."— (Archbp. 
Tii.i.oTson.)  "  If  God  graciously  vouchsafe  to  us  inward  con- 
solation it  is  only  to  animate  us  to  farther  progress  ....  If 
the  promisas  are  our  aliment,  the  commandments  are  our  work ; 
and  ft  temperate  Christian  ought  to  desire  nourishment  only 
in  order  to  carry  him  through  his  business."— (Hannah  More.) 
"  The  right  faith  of  man  is  not  intended  to  give  him  repose  but 
to  enable  him  to  do  his  work.    It  is  not  intended  that  he  should 
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mere  doctrine  or  belief,  it  is  a  life  and  a  practice,  and 
to  ignorance  of  this  may  be  traced  much  of  the 
religious  error  and  shortcoming  of  the  present  day.^ 

We  are  too  much  given  to  regard  religion  as  some- 
thing distinct  and  apart  from  ordinary  life,  something 
only  for  particular  times  and  places,  and  suited  merely 
to  particular  circumstances.^  We  do  not  think  of  it,  at 
least  as  much  as  we  ought,  in  connection  with  our  daily 
occupations  and  social  relationships, — with  our  conduct 

look  away  from  the  place  that  he  lives  in  now,  and  cheer  him- 
self with  thoughts  of  the  place  he  is  to  live  in  next  "  ;  but  that 
he  should  work  stoutly  here  in  faith. — (John   Ki'skin.) 

'  "  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  it  (i.e.,  Christianity)  is  a  sort  ol 
knowledge.  No !  it  is  a  form  of  being." — (S.  T.  Colehidoe.) 
"  No  one  will  be  acquitted  and  rewarded  at  that  bar  for  know- 
ing and  discoursing,  for  wishing  or  desiring,  but  only  for  working 
and  obeying."  Christ  baa  given  to  us  his  laws,  "  not  for  talk 
and  discourse,  but  for  action  and  practice ;  and  his  promises  h^ 
has  annexed  to  tbetn,  not  as  rewards  of  idleness,  but  only  of 
active  serv'ice  and  obedience.  .  .  .  Our  last  doom  shall  turn  not 
upon  oar  knowing  or  not  knowing,  our  willing  or  not  willing, 
but  upon  our  obeying  or  disobeying." — (J.  Kettlewell.) 
"  There  are  some  of  you  who  like  to  hear  aermons  about  the 
doctrine  of  election  and  the  perseverance  of  the  saints  .... 
and  serrtions  that  make  your  hearts  leap  and  your  pulses  beat 
high,  who  have  a  feeling  that  a  minister  wastes  his  own  time 
and  the  time  of  his  congregation  when  he  preaches  against 
common  vices  and  enforces  the  obligation  of  common  virtues,"-^ 
_(Dr.  Dale.)  "  The  mere  perception  of  the  exceUency  of  the 
moral  law  and  the  great  desirableness  of  acting  on  it  is  not 
enough.  Thousands  there  are  who  approve  one  course  and 
follow  Another.  Their  reason  is  enlighteiied  enough  to  see  and 
admire  the  good,  the  beautiful,  and  the  true,  but  the  propei- 
volitional  >«(rfM«  have  not  been  accumulated.'' — (J.  D.  Morell.) 
"  Nothing  would  contribute  more  to  the  well-being  of  the  world 
than  the  recognition  of  the  practical  and  active  nature  oi 
Christianity." — (Smafl  Sooij  d»  Great  Subjects.) 

*  ■'  if  all  the  action's  of  the  natiiral  and  social  life  be  con- 
sidered as  without  the  province  of  religion,  the  Wecessary 
consequence  will  be  that  men  shall  think  themselves  at  liberty 
to  perform  them  not  according  to  the  rules  of  religion.  When- 
ever we  look  Upon  the  ordinary  actions  of  common  life  as 
itidifferent,  wtiSnevet  we  forget  that  there  is  either  virtue  or  vice 
ill  almost  every  one  of  them,  we  are  in  great  danger  of  indulging 
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3  every  other  thin(^ 

as  to  mingle  with,  im- 


in  society,  and  with  nature  aroui 
thing  distinct  from  or  opposed  t 
it  is  something  superadded,  so 
prove,  and  elevate  all  else.* 

It  is  one  thing  to  view  religion  as  something  distinct. 
from,  opposed,  or  contrary  to  all  other  things  ;  anoth^. 


vice  and  contracting  guilt  in  the  performance  of  them." — (Dr»S 
A.  Gerard.)  "  The  man  who  sees  God  only  at  certain  times" 
and  in  certaia  places,  as  in  temples  and  groves,  will  feel  as  if  he 
were  beyond  God's  cognizajice  and  control  in  all  other  posi- 
tions. Hence  we  find  the  earnest  (we  cannot  say  spiritual) 
worshipper  at  the  altar  cheating  in  the  market  place,  and 
indul^ng  the  basest  propensities  of  his  nature  when  he  thiaks 
himself  under  the  cloud  of  concealment." — (Dr.  McCosh.) 

'  "  Men  should  be  disposed  to  address  themselves  to  the  dis- 
charge of  all  temporal  tasks,  under  a  firm  and  pleasing  belief 
that  by  doing  them  in  a  proper  manner,  and  in  a  suitable  spirit, 
they  arebestquaUfying  themselves  for  an  inheritance  in  that  moie 
enduring  state  of  existence  towards  which  the  hopes  and  aspi- 
rations of  their  minds  are  continually  carrying  them." — (JIfaniwI 
0/  Conduct.)  "  Man's  very  worldly  employraent  in  honest  trades 
and  offices  is  a  serving  of  God,"  The  ploughman,  the  artizan, 
the  merchant, ''  these  men  are  in  their  callings  the  ministers  of 
the  Divine  Providence,  and  the  stewards  of  the  creation,  and 
servants  of  a  great  family  of  God,  the  world,  in  the  employ- 
ment of  procuring  necessanes  for  food  and  clothing,  ornament 
and  physic."  —  (Jeremv  Tavlor.)  "The  man  who  does  the 
commonest  thing  in  the  world,  recoguising  it  as  part  of  the 
divine  order  of  things  ....  that  one  man  should  be  service- 
able and  useful  to  another, — the  man,  I  say,  who  does  a  thing 
well  because  of  this,  and  who  tries  to  do  it  better,  is  doing  God's" 
service."- — (George  Macdonald.) 

'  Religion  ia  not  "  a  kind  of  transcendental  matter  which 
belongs  to  the  outside  of  life,  and  has  no  part  in  the  laws  by 
which  life  is  organised,  a  miraculous  epidemic,  a  fire  ball  shot 
firom  the  moon,  something  holy  because  it  is  from  God,  but 
so  extraordinary,  so  out  of  place  that  it  cannot  suffer  any 
vital  connection  with  the  ties,  and  causes,  aud  forms,  and 
habits  which  constitute  the  frame  of  our  history," — (Dr. 
BusHNELL.)  "  Pray  learn  to  understand  how  all  work  has  in 
it  a  spiritual  element,  how  the  meanest  thing  on  earth  has  a. 
divine  side,  how  all  the  temporary  forms  include  essences  that 
are  to  be  eternal." — (T.  Binnev.)  "  By  a  reUgious  fulfilment 
of  common  duties  we  become  effectual  fellow- workers  with  God 
in  advancing  the  interests  of  his   Kingdom  in  the  world. — 
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to  view  it  as  higher  indeed  than  all  else,  but  as  becom- 
ing a  part  of  them,  mingling  with,  and  elevating  them, 
as  that  to  which  all  things  naturally  lead,  and  to  which 
they  look  for  their  highest  perfection.^  All  learning 
and  all  education,  if  it  be  of  the  right  kind,  must  lead 
up  to  religion.*      The  more    a  man  is  educated  and 

[Munuai  of  Conduct.)  "  All  true  work  is  sacred ;  in  all  true  work 
were  it  but  true  haod  labour  there  is  somelhing  of  divineness,' 
— (T.  Carlyle.) 

'  "  Whatever  has  by  their  Creator  been  implanted  in  the  es- 
sence of  human  nature  and  reason  .  .  .  can  only  attain  to  its  fnll 
realisation  by  means  of  that  higher  principle  such  as  we  see  it 
actually  realised  in  Him  who  is  its  source,  and  in  whom  is  ex- 
pressed the  original  type  and  model  after  which  humanity  has  to 
strive." — (Neander.)  "Science,  philosophy,  theology,  are  not 
rivals,  but  sisters.  .  ,  .  Each  prepares  for  and  hands  the  enquirer 
on  to  that  which  is  next  in  rank.  .  .  .  The  natural  philosopher 
in  generalising  the  phenomena  of  nature  is  compelled  to  make 
use  of  ideas  and  processes  of  which  his  own  science  gives  him  no 
sufficient  account.  .  .  .  He  leaves  this  to  the  philosophy  of  mind, 
to  logic,  to  metaphysic.  .  .  .  The  metaphysician  again  in  his 
turn  when  he  has  tried  to  perform  his  proper  task  leaves  the 
great  work  yet  incomplete.  He  discerns  at  the  end  of  his 
furthest  investigations  certain  wider  problems  opening  up,  of 
which  it  belongs  to  theology  to  treat." — (Dr.  Caihd.)  "  Revela- 
tion is  natural  reason  enlarged  by  a  new  set  of  discoveries  com- 
municated by  God  immediately,  which  reason  vouches  the  truth 
of  by  the  testimony  and  proof  it  gives  that  they  come  firom  God.'' 
— (John  Locke.)  "  If  you  do  not  believe  that  religion  is  the 
poetry  of  morality,  the  lofty,  nay,  the  loftiest  style  of  life,  think 
...  of  Fenelon.  Could  you  be  purer,  more  steadfast,  richer, 
more  self-sacrificing,  or  more  blessed  than  he — at  once  child, 
woman,  man,  and  angel."— fj.  P.  Kichter.)  "The  true  and 
proper  antagonist  of  the  selfish  feelings  is  .  .  .  the  religious 
feeling,  which  at  once  destroys  our  own  individuality  by  making 
us  a  subject  of  the  Most  High,  and  subordinates  our  wishes  and 
our  interests  to  the  revealed  will  and  purposeof  God."-:— (EowAan 
Irvcng.)  "  Where  religion  is,  there  both  men  and  heasts  and 
the  whole  world  are  loved.  Eveiy  being  is  a  moving  temple  of 
the  Infinite.  Everything  earthly  purifies— suns  itself  in  the 
thought  of  him." — (J.  P.  Rickter.) 

'  "Culture,  if  thoroughly  and  cdnsistently  carried  out,  must 
lead  on  to  religion,  that  is,  to  the  cultivation  of  the  spiritual  and 
heavenward  capacities  of  our  nature." — (Prin.  Shairp.)  "Christian 
faith  is  the  perfection  of  human  reason," — (J.  Marsh.)    "The 
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trained  the  more  must  he  feel  his  need  of  religion,  and 
the  more  dissatisfied  will  he  be  with  anything  short 
of  it* 

Much  injury  has  been  done  both  to  religion  and 
education  by  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  set 
the  one  against  the  other,  as  if  the  interests  of  the  two 
were  diverse  in  place  of  being  identical,  as  if  they  were 
opposing  and  hostile,  instead  of  allied  and  friendly 
powers.*  Thus  there  are  many  who  seek  to  disparage 
or  slight  education,  with  the  view  thereby  of  exalting 
religion  ;  and  there  are  not  a  few  who  seem  to  regard 
education  as  the  one  thing  needful  for  the  perfection  of 


highest  round  in  the  ladder  of  philosophy  is  the  lowest  in  the 
Bcale  of  Christian  grace." — (Prof.  Ferrier.)  "  The  Christian 
faith  is  the  liecessary  complement  of  a  sound  ethical  system.*' 
— (A.  H.  Hallam.)  "  The  morals  of  religion  are  only  the  per- 
fection of  human  morals." — (Helvetius.)  "  Religion  sets  up 
itsjurisdiction  over  all  the  operations  of  the  mind." — (A.  Barnes^ 
'  '•  We  must  admit  that  some  truth  of  the  kind  that  religion 
offers  is  morally  necessary  for  our  peace,  our  hope,  and  highest 
happiness  as  men.  ...  It  gives  meaning  and  completeness  to 
the  problem  of  human  destiny.  ...  It  would  da  vioience  to  our 
very  nature  to  suppose  that  such  a  testimony  should  exist  within 
fis  merely  to  create  a  benejicial  delusion.'' — (J.  D.  Morell.) 
"That  the  convictions  of  reUgionform  the  great  foundation  of 
moral  conduct^that  piety  in  itself  is  fitted  to  exalt  the  human 
ffiind  to  its  greatest  degree  of  virtuous  perfection— are  truths  which 
everyone  acknowledges,  and  which  the  experience  of  mankind 
sufficiently  proves." — (A.  Alison.)  "  By  all  means  let  men's  facul- 
ties  be  improved  as  much  as  may  be,  and  all  hands  join  in  the 
furtherance  and  advancement  of  sound  knowledge.  True  religion 
.  .  .  can  never  hereby  suffer,  so  far  iirom  it,  it  must  gain  exceed- 
ingly. ...  As  soon  may  light  propagate  darkness  as  one  kind  of 
truth  subvert  afiy  other,"— (J.  Balguy.)  "  Religion  is  to  the  soul 
what  health  is  to  the  body ;  it  is  the  right  ordering  of  all  the 
faculties."— (H.  W.  Beecher.)  "Religion  was  given  us  as  the 
best  rule  for  the  conduct  and  government  of  our  lives." — (K. 
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"  The  two  great  forces  of  the  world — religion  and  education    i 
— are  arrayed  against  each  other,  iustead  of  working  in  unison, 
to  the  mutual  injury  of  both,  and  to  the  retarding  of  the  perfec- 
tion of  humanity." — (J.  A.  Langford.) 
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hunanity,  and  so  deny  to  religion  its  proper  place  and 
work.' 

These  mistaken  ideas  can  only  be  owing  to  the  want 
of  a  clear  understanding  of  the  true  nature  and  office  of 
the  one  or  of  the  other.-  Did  the  Christian  see  in 
education  one  of  the  chief  means  for  the  improvement 
of  the  race,  and  for  building  it  up  in  the  faith,  he  would 
be  slow  to  deny  anything  that  can  be  said  in  its  favour, 
or  to  oppose  any  step  that  may  be  taken  for  its 
advancement  ;^  and,  on  the  other  hand,  did  the  most 

'  "  Culture,  with  its  eye  fixed  on  man's  perfection,  has  been 
busy  with  the  means  that  tend  towards  this — that  is,  appropriate 
ing  the  large  results  which  human  effort,  thought,  and  experience 
have  gathered  from  past  centuries.  Religion  on  the  other  hand 
starting,  not  from  the  view  of  man's  perfection,  but  of  God's 
existence  .  .  ,  has  been  entirely  absorbed  in  the  results  that 
flow  out  of  this  relation  .  .  .  and  thds  each  self-enwrapt  has 
taken  little  account  of  its  neighbour."^  Prin.  Shaihp.)  "  How 
unfriendly  all  ecclesiastical  bodies  have  been  to  the  spread  of 
education  everybody  knows." — (H,  Spencer.)  "Science  and 
religion  are  said  to  be  antagonists,  and  the  most  inveterate  op' 
ponents  of  .  .  .  Uberal  education  are  the  professed  defenders  of 
faith."— (J.  A.  Langford.) 

'  "The  failure  to  see  what  is  necessary  and  What  a  mere  matter 
of  opinion,  on  the  subject  of  the  connection  between  rehgioo  and 
education,  has  been  the  cause  of  the  most  bitter  controversies 
and  the  most  fatal  mistakes.  It  has  made  faith  the  antagonist 
to  reason,  and  science  the  enemy  of  religion.  Things,  which 
from  their  nature  are  but  parts  of  one  great,  beautiful,  and  har- 
monious whole,  have  been  arrayed  one  against  another. "^ — (J.  A. 
Lamgford.)  "  Since  one  truth  is  the  complement  of  another  and 
the  limitation  of  it,  it  is  possible  to  teach  truth  itself  with  all  the 
results  of  error — possible  to  make  men  Antinomians  by  preaching 
only  the  unadulterated  truth  that  '  all  solvation  is  of  grace,'  and 
to  make  men  Pharisees  by  preaching  only  the  ftotagonistic  truth 
that  'faith  without  works  is  dead,'" — (Henry  Rogers.) 

•  "The  greater  part  of  the  follies  and  vices  of  mankind,  and 
the  misery  which  they  occasion,  may  generally  be  referred  to  the 
neglect  of  early  education,  by  whicii  the  seeds  of  good  principles 
are  sown,  and  those  rank  weeds,  which  spring  in  the  greatest 
luxuriance  in  the  most  vigorous  mental  soils,  are  eradicated  and 
prevented  from  diffusing  their  noxious  influence."— (Dr.  W.  L. 
Brown.)  "The  neglect  of  children  in  not  teaching  them  to 
govern  their  passions  is  the  true  cause  why  many,  that  have 
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hi^fncut  afid  moat  eflfectaal  means  for  Ac  perfecli^  4 
humjinity,  they  would  doubtless  be  wflliof 
to  it  a  chief  pU«e  in  their  schemes.* 

KeliKiofi  ia  not  in  itscJf  an  end,  bat  tbe  i 
end,  which  U  the  glory  of  God.  and  the  pofediaB  of 
mankind  ;*   and  whatever  tends    to  the  perfeajcn  of 


pTfivid  tfi  bo  »inc«reChrial)answbeo  theycMDetobeMriLhw 
v«|  hri>n  very  kmperfect  ia  their  cMtrersation,  and  tfacar  Mit» 
fiHvn  Itonn  fiifl  irf  ineqiMlitieB  and  breaches  which  have  not  oaly 
Imimh  tnntloT  nf  icrnat  trouble  and  disquiet  In  tfaemieins,  bat  dF 

front  Kr.ariilKl  to  r«1if[ic>n  when  their  light,  vfaich  AouM  ^tima 
"C'lTti  mf  M,  i>  *u  lAxrnx  darkened  and  obscared  by  those  frgqucMt 
and  vinllilo  liinrmilieB." — Mfchbishop  Till.otsox.1  "Etcd  Car 
llin  L'tirl«lia(t  tliiTc  t*  an  art  of  education — an  art  which  calcii< 
UtAO  upon  tininitn  nature,  rests  upon  it,  accepts  its  aid  as  fireely 
M  It  KohncfwIedKet  iti  obstacles.  .  .  .  Cbnstian  edacatkm  re- 
n'ttfiiJu*,  i(nnD|ili,  cullivalo*  nature,  addresses  itself  to  the  wiU 
■nd  tlio  rnn«(in,  nclii  by  example  and  habit,  establishes  theri|^ts 
attd  HlniiiniitB  i»f  law  and  moralitv."— (Viset.) 

'  "  l'.irilii«<Mlly,  itidnnd,  an  baa  been  observed  by  distrngnished 
Wilt#r»  i»i  thin  iiibjitct  (Aniold,  Guizot,  Neander,&c.).  nasChris- 
llNiiKy  iKliijilril   Id  civriphlu  what  the  enlightened  inSaence  of 

<if*(hr I  [■' Ii.i'l  iiitfitiicnced  in  thecareerof  civilization?" 

.— ((.irri.  I  [  I  -..I  I  I  ''1  l)i;lj(Tve  that  Christianity,  so  &r  from 
liiilliK  '>■■  III'    I  ■  Mil   III  -In  ■,!  iind  most  perfect  development  of  our 

•niiilli'i  III'  ,  I',  t. ill,  (,ivimrable  to  it;  that  the  recovery  of 

lliH  Kliiiki  >biiiM  liiiiii  iilnliitry,  from  vice,  from  atheism,  from  on- 
litillvl'i  ivlll  lirvuiicoiiipunioil  with  a  condition  of  material  prosfterity, 
iif  ItllullorfllHl  ciiltiira,  of  social  and  political  freedom  unexampled 
III  human  hi»lory."— (Ur.  Dale.)  "  I  believe  that  a  revival  of 
wliHt  havti  alwayi  been  regarded  as  the  loftiest  forms  of  litera- 
lili'H,  Niiil  n  ra-uwaJK^niiiK  of  original  genius,  will  be  one  of  th( 
DHiinoii  iirid  unt)  ot  tbe  effects  oif  a  healthier  and  more  vigoror 
rallilliDKi  llfn."— (Ditto.)  "Whatever  there  exists  of  great,  l_. 
hopofiil,  an  d  of  re  deeming  in  the  present  state  of  the  humanrace, 
!•  fliB  oH(-t5l  of  Chi-islianity."— (Chev.  Bunsen.) 

'  Itnliulon,  ill  it*  true  light,  is  to  be  viewed  "as  a  mean, 
imt  HI  ttii  Olid;  as  a  mean  to  promote  God's  e'ory  and  tha 
pmotlLO  of  virtuo  and  piety  amongst  men,  in  order  to  their  pre- 
■out  und  hitiire  happiness," and  "unless  these  ends  areanswered, 
more  devotion  is  nothing  worth."— (Dr.  T.  Fothekgill.)  "God, 
1(1  lii»  donliuKB  with  man,  can  have  only  one  object  in  view — Hia 
own  glory  in  tho  'perfection  of  humanity."— (i4  mob.)     "  The  «nd 
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mankind  is  for  the  glory  of  God.'  Nor  is  religion  the 
alone  means,  but  only  one  of  the  means  for  showing 
forth  God's  glory.  All  the  discoveries  in  science,  every 
advance  in  art ;  whatever  increases  social  prospeiity  or 
individual  happiness  are  of  the  same  nature,  and  are 
paving  the  way  to  the  same  end.^  They  have  but  a. 
limited  view  of  Christianity  who  do  not  see  in  it  a 
means  to  raise  man  to  a  high  state  of  perfection  even  in 
this  world.^  We  firmly  believe  that  righteousness  and 
truth  and  goodness  will  yet  prevail  on  the  earth  ;  and 

which  God  had  in  view  with  regard  to  his  creatures,  and  particu- 


His  creatures,  as  far  as  their  nature  or  constitution  will  admit." 

—  (M.  BuRLAMA^U!.) 

'  "  God's  glory  and  our  happiness  are  never  separated  in  His 
mind,  though  they  too  often  are  in  ours."— (J.  Smith.)  Sir  W. 
Hamilton  says  that  "  Man  is  a  mean  or  a  medium  of  the  glory  of 
God,  but  that  it  is  only  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  own  perfec- 
tion as  a  creature  that  he  can  manifest  the  glory  of  his  Creator." 
"  By  seeking  the  glory  of  God  we  naturally  and  directly  promote 
our  own  happiness ;  the  glory  of  God  and  our  own  happiness  are 
inseparably  Enked  togelher." — (Archbishop  Tillqtsok.) 

'  "  The  intellect  of  man,  in  ail  the  gradations  of  its  power  and 
all  the  variety  of  its  faculties,  coraes  from  God.  .  .  .  Lord  Bacon 
was  as  truly  God's  servant,  though  employed  in  a  different 
ministry  and  endowed  with  different  powers,  as  any  prophet  of 
the  old  faith  orany  apostle  of  the  new.  .  .  ,  His  mission  was  the 
increase  of  physical  enjoyment  and  social  comfort,  and  most 
uonderfully,  most  awfully,  has  he  fulfilled  his  conception  and 
his  design.  ...  A  single  book,  written  by  a  professor  at  Glasgow, 
not  quite  ninety  years  ago,  has  cheapened  the  bread  and  added 
to  the  comfort  of  every  household  in  this  country.  ...  By  giving 
him  a  genius  for  the  stady  of  an  almost  unknown  science.  God 
has  wrought  for  us  these  great  wonders.  His  special  intellectual 
endowments  made  him  God's  minister  for  good,  not  to  this 
nation  only,  but  to  all  nations  which  have  learned  already  the 
lessons  he  taught,  or  shall  learn  them  in  the  time  to  come.'' — 
(Dr.  Dale.) 

'  "  The  general  impression  produced,  both  by  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  Scriptures,  seems  to  me  to  be  that  in  this  very  world, 
which  has  been  made  desolate  by  the  crimes  of  men  and  by  the 
judgments  of  God,  truth  and  riKbteousness  are  to  win  a  second 
universal  victory,  and  we  are  to  see  how  bright  and  how  blessed 
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that  whatever  tends  to  promote  or  hasten  this  issue, 

whatever  is  true,  or  good,  or  noble  in  the  world  is  not  I 

distinct  from,  but  aUied  to  Christianity.'     With  all  that  I 

is  right   in  nature,  with   reason,  with  science,  and  with  j 

all  progress,  Christianity  is  in  union,  and  progresses  as  I 
they  progress.* 

a  thing  man'.s  life  may  be  made  before  this  mortal  puts  on 
immortalily.  and  this  corruptible  incorriiptioQ." — (Dr.  Dale.) 
"  The  existing  scene  of  things  is  not  destined  to  be  the  last 
High  as  it  is,  it  is  too  low  and  too  imperfect  to  be  regarded  as 
Gud'a  finished  work  ;  it  is  merely  one  of  the  progressive  dynas- 
ties :  and  revelation  and  the  implanted  instincts  of  our  nature 
alike  teach  us  to  anticipate  a  glorious  terminal  dynasty.'' — 
(Hugh  Miller.) 

'  "  The  kingdom  of  God  consists  in  the  prevalence  of  know- 
ledge and  virtue,  in  concord  and  freedom,  in  whatever  has  a 
tendency  to  beautify  and  better  life, — that  is,  to  improve  the 
characters,  and  pursuits,  and  institutions  of  men."^(Winiuoi  of 
Conduct )  "  Whatever  political  or  social  institutions  have  at  any 
time  been  established  by  men  of  superior  influence  or  talents, 
and  have  had  a  manifest  tendency  to  improve  the  condition  of 
mankind,  are  equally  with  the  authorised  institutions  of  a  divinsi 
dispensation  to  be  regarded  as  means  which  God  .  . 
ordained  for  the  gradual  improvement  of  his  offspring,  and  th( 
final  extension  of  his  kingdom  over  the  comm      "'         '  '' 

(Ditto.) 

'  We  regard  the  kingdom  of  God  "as  embracing  all  the 
arrangements  by  means  of  which,  in  any  shape  and  to  any  de- 
gree, the  well-being  and  improvement  of  the  Universe, 
human  life,  are  promoted :  and  hence  not  only  the  religioi 
pensations  or  institutions  of  f^ovidence  are  to  be  classed  among 
the  means  of  promoting  the  extension  of  this  kingdom,  but  art 
and  science  and  legislation  and  every  improvement  in  human 
knowledge, — everytbiug,  in  short,  which  has  a  tendency  to  pro- 
mote the  reign  of  wisdom,  or  freedom,  or  coticordi  or  purity 
among  men;  everything  by  means  of  which  the  best  condition 
of  the  world  is  advanced,  or  the  existence  of  ignorance,  of 
tyranny,  of  guilt,  or  of  discord,  is  destroyed  or  diminished ;  every- 
thing even  ttiat  has  a  tendency  to  beautify  the  face  of  external 
nature,  and  so  far  to  advance  man  in  that  course  in  which,  as  an 
active,  a  social,  a  moral,  and  an  intelligent  being,  he  his  been 
appointed  to  pro'ceed." — (Manual  of  Conduct.)  ''  Every  new  dis- 
covery in  science  yields  its  contribution  to  the  proofs  and  illus- 
trations of  the  wisdom,  the  power,  and  the  goodness  of  God." — 
{Dr.   McCosH.)    "I  am  convinced  that  ali  right  of  whatever 
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1  nature  as  well  as  in  Scripture  God  has  given  us  a 
'ition  of  the  divine  wi!l.^  God  reveals  his  will  to 
us  in  nature  by  taws,  and  he  signifies  their  obligation 
upon  us  by  attending  the  infringment  of  them  by 
punishment.'*  Every  law  of  nature  the  infringement  or 
non-observance  of  which  is  attended  with  punishment 

kind,  is  good,  and  conies  from  God ;  that  all  knowledge  comes 
from  Him,  and  can  be  used  m  His  service;  that  nothing  whicb 
really  adds  to  a  knowledge  oF  the  world  is  for  a  moment  to  be 
despised." — (Bishop  Temple.) 

■■  "  We  discover  God's  will  in  the  habitual  course  of  nature, 
and  in  the  invariable  tendency  of  events."— (De  Tocquevillk.) 
"  Those  precepts  which  learned  men  have  committed  to  writing, 
transcribing  them  from  the  common  reason  and  common  feel- 
ings of  human  nature,  are  to  be  accounted  not  less  diviue  than 

those  contained  in  the  tables  gives  by  Moses It   could 

not  have  been  the  intention  of  our  Maker  to  supersede  by  a  law 
graven  upon  stone  that  which  is  written  with  his  own  finger  on 
the  table  of  the  heart. "^Melancthon.)  "The  general  and 
perpetual  voice  of  men  is  the  sentiment  of  God  Himself;  for 
that  which  all  men  have  at  all  times  teamt.  Nature  herself  must 
needs  have  taught,  and  God  being  the  Author  of  Nature,  her 
voice  is  but  his  instrument." — (Dr.  Hooker.)  "  Whatever  is  in 
the  nature  and  origioa!  constitution  of  man,  and  appears  a 
necessary  consequence  of  this  nature  and  constitution,  t'ertainly 
indicates  the  intention  or  will  of  God  with  respect  to  man,  and 
consequently  acquaints  us  with  the  law  of  nature."— (M.  Bur- 
LAMAgut.)  "The  language  of  reason  is  that  of  God  Himself, 
and  when  our  reason  tells  us  anything  clearly  it  is  God  Himself, 
who  by  this  internal  oracle  gives  us  to  understand  what  is  good 
and  just, — what  is  agreeable  to  Him  and  suitable  to  ourselves," 
— (Ditto.)  "  Reason  is  natural  revelation  whereby  the  eternal 
father  of  light  and  fountain  of  all  knowledge  communicates  to 
mankind  that  portion  of  truth  which  he  has  laid  within  the 
reach  of  their  national  faculties." — (J.  Locke.) 

'  "  Law  is  a  rule  of  life  directing  us  by  proper  means  to  the 
best  ends,  and  armed  with  punishments  for  the  disobedient  and 
rewards  for  the  obedient.  For  that  cannot  be  law  which  cannot 
direct  to  what  is  best,  nor  a  rule  that  does  not  point  out  proper 
means  to  attain  the  end,  nor  obligatory  without  a  power  to  en- 
force it."— (Dr.  J.  Ellis.)  "It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to 
place  us  under  a  constitution  of  universal  law.  By  this  we  mean 
that  nothing  either  in  the  physical,  iatellectual,  or  moral  world,, 
is  in  any  proper  sense  contingent.  Every  event  is  preceded  by 
its  regular  antecedents  and  followed  by  its  regular  consequents ," 
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has  ever  good  as  ihe  reward  of  its  observance.^  All 
progress,  all  success  in  life,  even  life  itself  are  dependent 
upon  the  observance  of  natural  laws,  which  are  indeed 
Che  natural  means  provided  by  God  for  the  improve- 
ment and  perfection  of  the  race.*  On  the  other  hand 
all  the  evils  that  afflict  humanity  result  from  the  in- 
fringement in  some  way  or  other  of  natural  laws,^  laws 
which  when  observed  are  ever  at  work  for  our  good,  and 
upon  the  certainty  and  regularity  of  whose  operations 

— (Pres.  Wayland.)    "  We  are  morally  bound  to  have  respect 
to  the  natural  laws  which  are  observed  to  operate  in  the  created, 
world,  aod  to  keep  them  in  view  as  ordiaances  of  the  Creator 
the  regulation  of  our  conduct."^ (Dr.  Candl:sh,) 

'  "  The  giving  of  a  law  does  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself 
imply  a  desire  in  the  law-giver  that  his  commandments  should 
be  observed ;  and  the  adding  a  sanction  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments is  only  an  express  and  explicit  declaration  in  particnlar, 
of  what  was  before  tacitly  implied  in  general,  in  the  nature  of  the 
thing, — that  a  wise  and  good  law-giver  would  take  care  that  the 
happiness  of  all  his  subjects  should  be  proportionable  to  tbeifj 
obedience  to  the  laws  ot  hia  kingdom." — {Dr.  S.  Clarke.)  1 

'  "  For  all  liis  happiness  in  this  life,  man  must  depend  otH 
bia  obedience  to  the  natural  aud  moral  laws  of  God." — (Pajc»1 
TON  Hoon.)  "  AH  the  happiness  of  man  is  derived  from  dis- 
covering, applying,  or  obeying  the  laws  of  hia  Creator,"  and 
hence,  "  the  good  of  the  species  can  be  permanently  promoted 
— and  permanently  promoted  only — by  the  accomplishment  of 
^^B  that  which  I  have  stated  to  be  the  object  of  educabon." — (Fres. 

^^L       Wavland.) 

^^^H  °  "Diaease,  famine,  and  the  rest  of  the  ills  to  which  flesh  is 

^^^V  heir,  are  not  inherent  in  the  constitution  of  things,  nor  the  results 
^^^B  of  any  contrivance  or  any  agent  of  nature  which  is  e\'il  in  itself, 

I  but  arise  from  derangement  or  disturbance  of  its  ordinaiy  courae, 

I  They  are  constantly  to  be  traced  to  onr  own  misconduct,  and 

I  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  all  the  ills  which  shorten  life  havs 

1  originated  in  transgression  of  the  organic  laws." — (R.  A.  Thomp- 

^^^H  SON.)    "If  we  would  live  as  we  might,  even  in  our  fallen  con- 

^^^H  dition  ....  our  troubles  would  be  few,  and  light,  and  momen- 
^^^^1  tary,  in  comparison  of  that  load  that  generally  weighs  humanity 
^^^F  dovm,  and  in  which  we  often  seek  reliefer  resignation  by  foolishly 
^^^^  tracing  them  to  Adam's   transgression,  or  impiously  ascribing 

r  them  to  the  will  of  the  Supreme." — ^(John  Osborne.)     "  Amidst 

I  this  universal  prostration  of  such  God-like  powers  and  faculties 

L  it  is  isome  consolation  to  reflect  that  all  the  evil  may  be  traced 
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all  our  progress  and  happiness  of  necessity  depend,' 
The  penalties  that  attend  the  infringement  of  natural 
laws  act  beneficially  in  so  far  as  they  serve  to  point  out 
to  us  the  laws  that  have  been  broken,  and  show  the 
necessity  of  observing  them.^  Our  duty  then  clearly  is 
not  to  ignore  or  despise  these  laws,  but  to  strive  to 
understand  them,  and  to  avail  ourselves  of  them  to  the 
utmost  for  our  improvement  and  benefit'  This  can 
only  be  done  by  observation,  experience,  and  a  right 
use  of  our  reasoning  powers.* 

If  we  study  aright  the  page  of  history  we  shall  find 

to  negligence."  The  spirit  of  man,  "  if  guided  aright,  is  one  of 
the  most  tractable  powers  in  creation," — (B.  Parsons.) 

'  Man  "  attains  to  knowledge  and  power  by  means  of  the  cir- 
cumstance that  alt  things  are  happecing  according  to  an  order 
which  he  caa  observe,  and  of  which  he  can  take  advantage  in  all 
his  operatioiis."^(Dr.  McCosH.)  "No  certain  end  could  ever 
be  attained  unless  the  actions  whereby  it  is  attained  were  regular; 
that  is  to  say,  made  suitable,  (it,  and  correspDndent  unto  their 
end' by  some  canon,  rule,  or  law,"- (Dr.  Hooker.)  "Moral 
advancement  is  as  completely  under  the  control  of  natural  laws 
as  bodily  growth." — (Dr.  Draper,) 

»  "The  %'ery  penalties  which  they  (i.e.,  intelligent  beings)  suffer 
are  so  many  proofs  of  the  divine  goodness,  mere  monitions  to 
direct  them  in  the  paths  of  obedieace." — (Pres.  Wavland.) 
"  The  action  of  these  laws  combined  with  the  faculty  which  has 
been  vouchsafed  to  us  of  connecting  events  with  their  causes, 
must  bring  us  back  by  means  of  this  very  suffering  into  the  way 
of  what  is  true  and  right."— (M.  Bastiat.) 

*  "  It  is  certam  matter  of  universal  experience  that  the  general 
method  of  divine  administration  is  forewarning  us,  or  giving  us 
capacities  to  foresee  with  more  or  less  clearness,  that  if  we  act 
BO-and-so  we  shall  have  such  enjoyments  ;  if  so-and-so,  such 
sufferings;  and  giving  ua  those  enjoyments  and  making  us  feel 
those  sufferings  in  consequence  of  our  actions.'' — {Bishop 
Butler.)  "  The  events  of  life  contain  in  them  the  letters  of 
God's  will  to  individuals.  Thej'  are  a  revelation  of  the  divine 
will  to  men  if  they  have  learnt  to  read  that  revelation." — (H.  W. 
Beecher.) 

'  "  God  made  man  intelligent  and  voluntary ;  and  the  law  of 
his  nature  and  the  reason  of  his  mind  God  intended  for  the 
great  nile  of  his  life  to  lake  place  in  all  particulars  where  God 
did  not  think  good  farther  to  express  his  will,  and  declare  his 
pleasure,"— (Dr.  Whichcote.) 
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Ihst  from  Uk  oiliest  tunes,  tbcie  has  ! 
fMV^M*  ecMg  on  in  the  nc^  tavaids  a  1 
more  periect  lUtc  of  d^vetopmat,  xnd  Aa« 
propwiion  »  the  law»  aad  opoaticMa  of  ■ 
come  to  be  more  fuUy  tntdostood  aad  adta^d  « 
'fhfcl  pro^reM  u  opeciaUy  nuked  dadiig  tke  hst  Oice 
CMrtwric*,  and  oevcr  more  so  than  in  tbc  last  ihj  -yeas? 
At  no  ^t^VM%  period  have  the  laws  and  cmditiaas 
thiit  (H-'rnKrtc  and  regulate  human  happines  and  pfo- 
^roM  l>cirn  better  umlenstood  or  more  gcnmlly  acted 
Ufwn  \  the  ntceuitics  or  comftMts  of  man  more  lai^dy 
iltirtUlvrul  tf^ ;  or  the  finer  feelings  or  higher  priocqdes 
iJl  lilt  nature  mure  fully  developed  than  at  present.* 

Kcllaion  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  means  that  have  been 
Ht  wurlc  in  the  accomplishment  of  this,  but  it  is  i 


■  "  'l*)i«  nubleiil  niintlM  of  all  Christian  nations  have  n 
a  vlnllflii  and  Iraijuattlo  prugress  of  the  human  i 
tiullt,  j>J«lici),  Riii]  intelligence.-'— (Cbev.  Bcnsen.)  "There  is 
|)r»ersH  III  tlio  wtirld.  Tfinre  is  progress  in  agricultore,  tbae  is 
|iriiur«it«  In  all  llin  url«,  there  '\%  progress  in  all  the  sciences,  the 
nmOl  Im  BWOry  «iiec«cj|ii)!  year  made  to  yield  a  greater  qnantit; 
Mr)ii'iM|iici<,  and  iDiin'*  dominion  over  nature  is  rapidly  eztend- 
lllJI."  (IX.  McCoBii,)  "The  law  of  the  universe  is  progress, 
lilllhnr  Hill]  liiifhtir  dovclopment,  larger  acquisitions,  profoundec 
vl»i*»,  purer  llKht."— (T.  Uinnky.) 

*  "TliDI'D  can  hn  no  iluuht  that  in  consequence  of  the  teaching 
iif  lUcon  •  >  •  '  the  Immun  miod  has  become  a  vastly  more 
mIiIII'iiI  limtnimnnt  (if  diiicovcry  than  ever  it  was  before.  In  proof 
111  IIiIn  I  riifi!!'  lo  the  fact  that  more  power  has  been  gained  over 
IliK  ii)]«iitii  "f  [iHture,  and  that  they  have  been  made  to  yield  a 
Kivalm'  nninunl  of  happiuess  to  the  human  race  within  the  last 
oNO  liiiridrod  yofti'B  than  for  ten  times  that  period  before." — (Pres. 
Waiti-anh.)  "  Young  readers  will  be  surprised  to  team  that 
whon  iiiunv  of  tho  iioraons  now  living  were  bom  there  was  not 
III  tlin  world  u  railway,  a  gas-light,  a  marine  steam  engine,  an 
Iron  ihli)  or  liouBe  or  bridge,  photographic  views  or  pictures,  the 
penny  pontiigo,  the  electric  telegraph," — (Dr.  N.  Arnott.) 

*  "  It  cannot  be  denied  that  in  arts  and  sciences  and  the 
acciuumodatiunB  of  social  life,  and  the  extension  of  social  free- 
dom. Ibo  administration  of  social  justice,  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
and  many  other  respects  men.  have  Improved  and  are  im- 
pioving." — (Prof.  Fleming.) 
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religion  as  opposed  to  nature  or  science,  or  as  indepen- 
dent of  reason.*  On  the  contrary,  it  is  religion  as  mani- 
festing itself  conformably  to  the  laws  and  order  of 
nature,  as  under  the  guidance  and  direction  of  reason, 
which,  indeed,  it  is  designed  to  supplement  and  perfect.^ 
In  divine  revelation  God  has  simply  given  to  man  a 
higher  knowledge  of  law,  and  truth,  and  right  than  he 
could  ever  have  obtained  by  means  of  unaided  reason 
alone.*     In   consequence   of  his   fallen   and   imperfect 

■'  "  Although  Christianity  cannot  be  understood  except  as 
something  which,  being  above  nature  and  reiksou,  is  coinmuni- 
cated  to  them  from  a  higher  source ;  it  stands,  nevertheless,  in 
necessary  connection  with  the  essence  of  those  powers  and  with 
their  mode  of  development ;  otherwise,  indeed,  it  would  not  be 
fitted  to  raise  them  to  a  higher  perfection,  and,  in  short,  would 
be  unable  to  exercise  any  ioHuence  upon  them." — (Neander.) 
"To  prove  that  the  intellect  has  no  power  of  itself  to  change 
the  heart  and  purify  the  afTections  can  surely  do  nothing  to  dis- 
prove the  maxim  that  the  feculty  of  thought  is  an  indispensable 
instrument  in  the  conversion  of  the  soul,  according  to  the  ordinary 
method  by  which  grace  comes  to  man  under  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation, or  without  the  sphere  of  it." — (S.  T.  Colehidge.) 

'  "Though  Christ  hath  brought  a  greater  light  info  the  world, 
yet  he  never  meant  to  put  out  any  of  that  natural  hght  which 
God  hath  set  up  in  our  sovX^."— {Whole  Duty  of  Man.)  "It  is 
most  absurd  to  imagine  that  a  due  use  of  reason  is  either  unlaw- 
ful or  unnecessary  in  matters  of  religion.  Ithas,indeed,itsHmit3 
and  bounds,  which  ought  not  to  be  transgressed ;  but  to  repre- 
sent it  as  injurious  or  dangerous  to  revealed  religion  is  disparag- 
ing to  both."— (J.  Balguy.)  "Whosoever  doth  honour,  serve, 
and  obey  God ;  whosoever  beUeveth  in  Him,  that  man  would  na 
more  do  this  than  innocents  and  infants  do,  but  for  the  Ught  of 
natural  reason  that  shineth  in  him  and  maketh  him  to-  appre- 
hend those  things  of  God  which,  being  by  grace  discovered,  are 
elfectual  to  persuade  reasonable  minds,  and  none  other,  that 
honour,  obedience,  and  credit  belong  aright  to  God." — (Dr.  R. 
Hooker.)  "The  exercise  of  reason  is  essentially  required,  in 
the  first  place,  to  judge  of  the  evidence  offered  in  attestation  of 
divine  revelation  ;  secondly,  to  interpret  its  meaning ;  thirdly, 
to  classify  its  contents ;  fourthly,  to  trace  the  connection  between 
what  is  mysterious  and  incomprehensible  and  what  is  already 
clearly  understood  and  believed.' — (Dr.  Dewah.) 

°  "  Rehgion  only  proposes  a  more  perfect  happiness  and  a 
e  plain  and  direct  way  of  it  than  nature  of  itself  could.     It 
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tA  fiiniUllmi,"— (K.  Lw**) 

li«e>Hf  (fy  «  riMw  ••<  of  AMOvBis  coBBaBaeatnl  &T  God  snae- 
r)liil<>lv-  'mUif.ii  ttMum  *aaclu>  Um bwb  «( bf  Oc  fc—"— ~j  aad 
f(r'">l  If  ei»*  ihM  Ib49  oonc  frMi  GAd."— <J.  Locxx^  "Cofe- 
rMffl,  In  ftln  '  i^y  SwmiMM,'  poiaU  om,  a*  a  fact  of  hictoiT,  Ihw 
l4f ifi  M  f ■''  "f  '"T  piv^nt  knoivleiigv  awl  cmluatiMt  u  owiag, 
rllfaollv  nr  Imlttfcll/,  l»  th«  Bible;  Hut  tbe  Bft>fe  has  ben  tke 
iitNiri  Imnr  tFy  trhicti  (tie  moral  rod  inteBectaal  dunider  af 
lUiritiM  Ihii  liMn  fkiM4  to  iU  prcMU  comparithre  betelil.* — 
(III,  6mii.k*.I 

'  "  In  Villi  liiM  man  in  bis  Match  for  (he  wq^reme  eocd  csBed 
liitu  •anr'lM  til*  rdAftun.  Iiii  imagination,  bis  heart,  aad  his  tam- 
■MiAnrni  III  vain  tini  he  liuil  all  lii*  powers  mder  coniriliBtioa; 
ill  vnIm  Iin*  Ii»  lions  all  itial  is  poMible  for  man  to  do;  evwf- 
wlioro  IU  Ilia  sytlcm  there  apficar  chasms  wide  and  de^i.  Tae 
Irliilf  ii1>)i>i-l  'if  nil  reliKi'fii,  to  ealiKlitea, coosole, and  regenerate, 
)■  tiildlNil  iinlttirr  \ty  Inn  on«  nor  the  olherof  these religioDs, nor 
liy  all  'if  lliniii  |ii|;Dlliar.*'— (ViHKT.)  "Whatevermay  be  tbe reach 
iiriliNliiitiiiiiifMiiultitts.ttieycanout,  apart  from  revelation,  attain 
III  siliili  u  vIkI'IIi  iifGod  as  will  e«ert  any  real  and  permanent 
iiiiwni'  liver  (In*  liaart  and  ctindiict."— (Dr.  Dale.)  "  Revelation 
liim  Inlil  "J>«ri  tlm  ifrout  nocretii  of  Providence  from  the  creatioi 
tit  llm  wuctil,  nvplaUied  tbu  presunt  state  of  things,  and  glvrag 
(mill  sll  till  InrDnnationthat  isnecosHury  to  quiet  his  anxie" 
oniitHiil  IjIiii  with  hiR  condition,  and  lead  himsafely  to  everlas 
ia>l  i»iil  lii.iiplnt.ss."-iW.  Law.)  _ 

*  "  Wo  itlsiiuver  abundant  evidence  of  this  connection  between~ 
Malilia  And  Christianity,  when  we  observe  human  nature  a^ 
rijaiiiin,  and  >•*  how  by  virtue  of  this  their  original  capacity  Ihey 
ill)  III  llialr  historical  davelopmcnt  actually  strive  after  this  higher 
nriiidjilc,  which  noeils  to  bo  conimunicaled  to  them  in  order  to 
llinii  OWN  (iiiii]|ilntion  ;  and  how  by  tbe  same  capacity  they  are 
iiiuili- I't'cnptlvo  of  thin  principle,  and  are  led  onwards  till  tbey 
ylMld  tu  II  uud  become  moulded  by  its  influence." — (Nsandeb.)- 
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happiness,  and  He  has  centred  this  happiness  in  the 
perfection  of  his  being.'  Man  is  thus  happy  in  propor- 
tion as  he  is  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  his  nature,  ift 

"  Id  the  midst  of  its  greatest  wanderings  liumanity  never  loses 
sight  of  the  idea  of  its  origin  and  destiny ;  a  Him  recollection  Of 
its  ancient  harmony  pursues  and  agitates  it  ;  and  without  re- 
nouncing its  passions,  without  ceasing  to  Love  sin,  it  longs  to 
reattach  its  being,  full  of  darkness  and  misery,  to  something 
luminous  and  peaceful,  and  its  fleeting  life  to  something  immov- 
able and  eternal,'' — (Vinet.)  '"Man  as  man  is  averse  to  what  is 
evil  and  wicked  ;  for  evil  is  unnatural  and  good  is  connatural  to 
man," — (Dr.  Whichcote.)  "  If  he  (man)  embraces  error  it  so 
iniriDges  on  something  in  his  nature,  so  fail^  to  satisfy  his  wants, 
is  so  pernicious  in  its  tendency,  or  so  violates  great  principles, 
which  he  is  constrained  by  the  laws,  of  his  beilig  to  hold,  that  ho 
is  compelled  to  abandon  it," — (A.  BARNes.^  "  There  is  a  kind 
of  want  (if  I  maj^  so  express  myself)  in|eveiy  noble  and  generona 
nature  to  purify  itself  from  the  frailties  and  cpnruptiojia  which  it' 
at  present  experiences,  and  to  raise  itself  to  those  hjghet'  and 
incorruptible  classes  of  existence  foi;  which  evea  hei;e  it  feels 
that  it  was  ultimately  destined." — (A:  Alisok.) 

■■  "The  desire  of  happiness  is  the  iirst,  most  powerfiil,  and 
most  universal  principle  of  human  actions." — (R,  Lucas.)  "The 
desire  of  happiness  is  the  sufffeme  desire.  Alt  other  desires  of 
pleasure,  wealth,  power,  &me,  are  included  in  this  and  are  sub- 
ordinate to  it."— (Prof.  Wkewell.)  "  Let  a  man  reflect  but  ever 
so  little  upon  himself  and  he  will  soon  perceive  that  everything 
he  does  is  with  a  view  to  happiness,  and  that  this  is  the  ultimate 
end  he  proposes  in  all  his  actions,  or  the  last  term  to  which  he 
reduces  them." — (M.  EuBlamaqui.)  "This  at  least  is  beyond 
all  doubt,  and  indisputahle  that  all  men  wish  good  to  themselves,, 
nay,  that  they  all  catch  at  and  desire  to  attain  the  enjoyment  of 
the  most  absolute  and  perfect  good ;  and  though,  alas !  it  is  but 
too  true  that,  as  we  are  naturally  blind,  we  run  ourselves  dpoD 
misery  under  the  disguise  of  happiness,  and  not  only  enlbrace 
according  to  the  common  saying, '  a  cloud  instead  of  Juno,'  but 
death  itself  instead  of  life." — (Archbp.  Leighton.)  Socrates 
held  that  "  if  a  man  only  knew  and  kept  constantly  in  view  what 
his  true  nature  was,  he  would  aim  only  at  that  which  conduced 
to  the  well-being  of  that  nature;,  and  aiming  only  at  this,  he 
would  he  unswerving  in  the  practice  of  virtue,  for  it  is  by  virtue 
alone  that  the  well-being  of  his  true  nature  is  secured." — (Prof. 
Ferrieb.)  "Happiness,  in  so  far  as  it  arises  ftom  the  mind 
itself,  will  always  be  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  perfectioQ 
which  its  powers  have  attained,"— (Dr.  S.  Clarke.). 
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proportion  as  he  is  advancing  towards  the  perfection  of 
his  being.' 

Perfection,  as  we  have  seen,  consists  in  living  accord- 
ing to  law,  which,  in  other  words,  is  the  will  of  God,* 
and  the  more  our  nature  is  brought  into  conformity 
with  law  the  more  perfect  it  is*  It  is  when  the  actions 
and  the  will  are  in  harmony  with  law  that  the  man  is 
free,  being  no  more  subject  to  law,  but  a  law  unto  him- 
self.*    Iq  grace  no  less  than  in  nature  God  works  by 

'  "  God  hath  jdioed  together  in  their  ultimate  elements,  and 
b^  their  very  essence,  both  slu  and  suifering,  and  happiness  and 
virtue."— (ViNET.)  Man's  "chief  good  and  chief  evil  ,  .  .  caji 
be  no  other  thau  the  m^ntcnance  or  peifection  of  his  being  on 
the  one  hauii,  and  its  impajmient  or  imperfection  on  the  other 
hand." — (Prof.  pERRifeR.) 

•  "  The  Creator  having  .  ,  ,  .  created  man  for  happiness,  and 
having  implantod  in  hi"^  an  inseparable  inclination  to  felicity 
....  iuust  have  given  him  also  ....  rules  to  point  out  the  means 
of  procuring  and  attaining  it.''--(M-  BuRLAMAgui.)  God's 
"  moral  government  consists  in  subjecting  rational  creatures  to 
law,  and  dealing  with  ttiem  according  to  the  sanctions  of  that 
law." — (Pr.  PvE  Smith.)  "  All  Eeligion  lies  in  conforming  our 
wills  to  Ibe  ini]  of  God ;  that  there  should  be  but  one  will 
between  God  and  us,  and  that  this  should  be  His  most  wise  and 
righteous  wjll."— (Bishop  Hopkins.) 

»  "  It  will  readily  be  seen  tijat,  for  all  his  bappiness  in  this 
life,  man  must  depend  oa  his  obedience  to  tlie  natural  and  moral 
laws  of  God."— (Faxtoh  Hood.)  "The  happiness  of  every 
creature  is  promoted  when  it  obeys  the  law  of  its  true  nature ; 
its  happiness  is  thwarted  when  it  disobeys  that  law." — 
(Socrates. J  "The  practical  goodness"  of  the  "religious  man 
really  consists  in  his  just  living  according  to  nature,  or  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  his  whole  being — the  physical,  moral,  and 
social  laws  under  which  he  ia  placed,  to  be  in  harmony  with 
which  is  virtue."— (T.  Binney.)  "  If  any  of  the  human  race 
could  have  been  found  capable  of  performing  a  perfect  obe- 
dience to  the  la*  of  God  in  all  its  minute  requirements,  doubt- 
less such  serviee  woald  have  been  accepted,  and  the  mdividnsil 
restored  to  the  lost  favour  of  his  Maker."— (E.  C.  Topham.) 

'  "  Virtue  is  obedience.  ...  He  who  only  obeys  himself  does 
not  obey;  be  who  is  only  virtuous  to  please  himself  does  not 
know  what  to  be  virtuous  tneans," — (Vinet.)  "  The  trutb  of 
obedience  is  to  be  of  one  will  with  God;  and  God  hath  but  one 
will, and  that  is  sinipiy  good."— (Hehkk  More.)  "  Tlie Christian 
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law, — in  the  conversion,  building  up,  and  perfecting  of 
the  human  soul.^  Grace  does  not  set  us  free  from  law, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  brings  us  more  completely  under 
subjection  to  it.^     The  object  of  revelation  is  not  to 

wills  beforehand  what  his  Master  wills,  and  for  him  necessity  is 
changed  into  liberty."— (ViNET.)  "The  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
not  come  even  when  God's  will  is  our  law ;  it  is  come  when  God's 
will  is  our  will."— (G.  Macdonald.)  "Theessenceof  all  rehgion 
that  was  and  that  will  be  is  to  make  men  iiree."— (T.  CAHtvLE.) 
'  "  Modem  science  is  a  system  of  law.  So  is  evangelical 
religion.  .  .  .  There  is  through  all  physical  nature,  and  through 
the  intellectual  world,  as  far  as  philosophical  observation  can 
descry  the  calm,  steady  reign  of  law.  .  .  .  Now,  what  I  want  to 
point  out,  in  order  that  we  may  clearly  note  the  analogy,  is  the 
existence  and  action  of  the  same  principle  in  its  highest,  divinest 
form  within  the  sphere  of  evangelical  religioo.  This,  too,  is  a 
grand  system  of  law."^(Dr.  Raleigh.)  "  The  spiritual  jaws 
which  surround  and  encompass  ns  as  creatures,  as  beings  en- 
dowed with  the  religious  capacity  and  distinguished  by  the 
religious  instinct,  are  just  as  natural  in  themselves  and  as  much 
belong  to  nature  as  those  of  the  physical  and  social  systems." — 
(T,  BiNNEV.)  "  Grace  never  destroys,  but  only  regulates  and 
corrects  nature." — (Bishop  Hopkins.)  "The  Holy  Ghost  in 
conversion  acts  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  our  rational  nature, 
and  to  the  estabUshed  order  of  our  faculties." — (Dr.  T.  Brown.) 
"  Nor  does  it  alter  the  case  that  in  regeneration  a  higher  influ- 
ence is  exerted  than  that  of  mere  moral  suasion,  since  that 
influence  operates  in  perfect  conformity  with  the  laws  of  moral 
action  and  the  freedom  of  the  will."— (A.  Barnes.)  ''In  the 
iirocess  of  conversion  the  laws  of  our  nature  are  observed,  and 
we  do  not  for  a  moment  cease  to  be  men," — (Vinet.)  ■'  These 
restorations  of  the  true  and  original  beauty  of  the  human  soul, 
whatever  may  be  their  cause,  take  place  in  accordance  wUh  the 
constitution  of  the  human  mind,  not  in  subversion  of  its  princi- 
ples of  movement,  and  are  at  once  truly  divine  and  truly 
natural."— (Isaac  Taycor.)  "  Progress  in  religion,  like  ad- 
vancement in  everything  else,  is  subject  to  law.  It  is  reducible 
to  order  and  has  its  fixed  conditions.  It  is  conformed  just  Uke 
any  other  accompUshment  of  Ufe  to  regular  method." — (Dr.  H. 
Darling.) 

'  It  is  "  an  abuse  both  of  law  and  gospel  to  presume  that  its 
(the  law's)  accomplishment  by  Christ  relieves  believers  from  any 
obligation  to  it  as  a  rule.  Such  an  assertion  is  not  only  wicked, 
but  absurd  and  impossible  in  the  highest  degree." — (J.  Newton.) 
"The  law  will  eternally  remain  law,  as  truth  will  etemallY 
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supplant  but  to  supplement  and  improve  nature,^  which,  J 
rightly  understood,  can  only  serve  to  advance  and  | 
strengthen  the  cause  of  Christianity.' 

Prior  to  the  dawn  of  revelation  nature  existed  alone  ] 
on  the  earth,  and  had  a  necessary  work  to  do  in  pre- 
paring the  way  for  its   advent  ;^  and   as   the  Mosaic  | 

remain  truth,  .  .  .  Law  must  triumph  even  in  grace,  , 
The  law  is  as  eternal  as  our  relations  with  God,  and  as  God 
himself." — (Vinet.)  "  Law  is  prior  both  to  conscience  and  the 
Bible ;  it  is  recognised  as  prior  by  both  of  them :  both  of  them 
look  up  to  it  and  do  it  homage." — (Dr.  Canolish.) 

'  "  Christianity  entering  into  all  that  is  human,  strives  to  assimi- 
late it  to  its  own  nature,  and  to  imbue  it  with  its  own  spirit." — 
(NEANnEH.)   "  Chris tiauity  shows  the  sovereignty  of  its  principle, 
not  in  destroying  anything  whatever,  bat  in  asaimilatinr  all 
things." — (ViNET.)      "Christianity  is  not  contrary  to  the  laws 
by  which  mankind  had  formerly  been  obliged,  is  not  destructive 
of  them ;  ChriBt  now  commands  nothing  that  the  natural  or 
moral  law  had  forbidden,  and  likewise  forbids  nothing  that  they 
had  commanded." — (Dr.  Hammond.)    "To  propose  the  establish- 
ment or  advancement  of  revelation  by  weakening  the  obUgationa   1 
of  reason  or  morality,  appears,  to  me  just  such  an  undertaking;! 
as  it  would  be  to  undermine  a  fabric  with  a  view  to  support  and'1 
strengthen  it." — (J.  Balouy.)  1 

'  "  The  law  of  nature  inlplanted  in  men's  souls  was  designed 
to  lead  them  to  their  Creator. "^(J;  Smith.) 

»  "  Whilst  on  the  ohe  hand  the  seed  of  divine  truth  out  of 
which  Christianity  sprang,  was  communicated  to  reason  by 
divine  revelation.  So  on  the  other  hand,  reason  unfolding  Jtseif 
from  beneath  had  to  learn  by  experience,  especiaily  among  that 
great  historical  jteople  the  Greeits,  how  far,  singly  and  by  its* 
own  power,  it  coUid  Advance  the  knowledge  of  divine  things." — 
(Neandeh.)  "The  inciCHts  had  done  their  work  when  Chrie- 
tiauity  appeared.  They  had  shown  how  far  the  human  mind 
can  go  under  the  best  auspices  to  find  out  a  religion  suited  for 
the  race.  They  had  prepared  the  world  for  the  most  speedy 
propagation  of  the  new  system  of  religion." — (Albert  Barnes.) 
"  The  wisdom  of  Divine  Providence  was  conspicuous  in  the  feet 
that,  previously  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  alt  the 
resources  of  human  wisdom  had  been  exhausted  in  efforts  to 
confer  upon  men  true  knowledge  and  true  happiness." — {Philo- 
sopky  of  Plan  of  Sahalron.)  •<  Men  have  generally  come  to 
recognise  the  fact  that  every  period  of  history  contains  a  j 
message  from  God  to  man,  and  that  it  is  of  vast  importance  I 
to   find  out  what  that   message  is." — (Dr.  Jas.  DotULOsoM.jJ 
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economy  was  not  destroyed  but  fulfilled  in  the  coming 
of  Christ,  so  revelation  came  not  to  set  at  naug;ht,  but 
to  eievate  and  give  a  higher  value  and  significance  to 
the  laws  of  nature,  which  equally  with  itself  have  God 
for  their  author,  and  have  alike  for  their  object  the 
perfecting  of  the  race,^  The  more  we  come  to  know  of 
the  laws  of  nature,  and  the  better  we  comprehend  the 
principles  of  divine  revelation,  the  more  clearly  will  it 
be  seen  that  there  is  nothing  contained  in  the  one  that 
is  opposed  or  detrimental  to  the  other  ;  but  that  on  the 
contrary  the  one  is  directly  calculated  to  promote  and 
further  the  cause  of  the  other.^ 

The  Author  of  nature  and  the  God  of  the  Bible  are 

tdolatry,  hy  fosteringthe  religious  instincts  in  man, ''  leaves  open 
the  way  of  access  to  man's  soul  for  the  message  of  truth,  when 
God  is  pleased  to  send  it,  and  lays  a  platform  on  which  those 
who  have  to  declare  to  men  the  true  God  can  at  once  take  their 
stand."— (Dr.  W,  L.  Alexander.) 

'  "Domiinis  naturalia  legis  noa  dissolvit  sed  exfendif,  sed  et 
implevit." — (Irenaeus.)  "The  work  was  one  of  restoration,  of 
return,  and  of  enlargement,  not  of  innovation." — (W,  E.  Glad- 
stone.) "  Though  Christ  hath  brought  greater  light  into  the 
world,  he  never  meant  to  put  out  any  of  that  natural  light 
which  God  hath  set  up  in  our  souls,"—  {Whole  Duty  0/  Man.) 
"  In  Christianity  nothing  truly  human  is  crushed,  but  on  the 
contrary,  exalted  and  glorified." — (Dr.  Brijckner.)  "The  pre- 
rogative of  the  divine  word  is  not  so  much  that  of  announcing 
a  new  morality,  as  of  giving  power  to  practice  the  old." — 
(Vn^ET.)  "To  tell  the  truth  is  not  a  duty  merely  because  God 
commands  it,  but  God  Commands  it  because  it  is  a  duty." — (Dr. 
Dale.) 

'  "  The  two  volumes  of  nature  and  grace  ....  correspond 
so  strictly  ....  and  are  bo  peculiarly  fitted  fo  illustrate,  and 
unfold,  and  enforce  each  other,  that  nothing  can  redound  more 
to  the  credit  and  esteem  of  either  than  a  nearer  contemplation 
of  botb."— (J.  Balguv.)  "  I  am  sure  ....  that  we  shall  not 
make  the  highest  progress  with  our  ministerial  work  under 
Christ  for  the  salvation  of  men's  souls,  except  in  connection 
with  advancing  knowledge  and  culture  of  every  kind."— (Dr. 
Raleigh.)  "  I  am  convinced  that  there  is  nothing  to  lose,  but 
everything  to  gain  by  a.  true  and  careful  study  of  God's  works ; 
that  the  more  light  we  can  get,  the  more  cultivation  of  onr 
understanding,  and  the  more  thorough  discipline  of  our  intellect, 
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not  separate  and  distinct,  but  one  and  the  same  person  ;■ 
neither  is  there  anything  contained  in  the  one  that, 
rightly  understood,  is  opposed  to  or  irreconcileabie  with 
the  other.^     On  the  contrary,  the  one  is  calculated  to 

by  the  study  of  all  this  which  Gad  hath  scattered  in  such 
woDderful  profusion  jirotind  us,  so  much  the  better  shall  we  be 
able  not  only  to  serve  him  ia  our  vocation,  but  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  his  spiritual  revelation."  —  (Bishop  Temple} 
"  Religion  does,  as  a  general  rule,  produce  those  virtues  and 
induce  that  conduct,  which,  by  way  of  natural  consequence, 
work  the  stuff  that  life  is  made  of  into  something  happy  and 
prosperous." — (T,  Binnev.)  . 

'  "That  science  and  religion  may  be  and  ought  to  be  kept  J 
entirely  separate  ....  is  a  doctrine  offering  many  temptations  J 
to  many  minds.  It  is  grateful  to  scientiiic  men  who  are  afraid! 
of  being  thought  hostile  to  religion.  It  is  grateful  to  religioiM  I 
men'who  are  afraid  of  being  thought  to  he  afraid  of  science. . . . 
The  spiritual  world  and  the  intellectual  world  are  not  separated 
after  this  fashion;  and  the  notion  that  they  axe  so  separated 
does  but  encourage  men  to  accept  in  each,  ideas  which  will  at 
last  be  found  to  be  false  in  both." — (Duke  of  Argyll.) 
it  is  ttie  same  God  (for  there  is  no  other)  who  is  the  author  c 
nature  and  the  author  of  revelation,  who  speaks  to  ns  in  th^'l 
one  by  his  works,  and  in  the  other  by  his  Spirit,  it  becomes  hiH'^ 
creatures  reverently  to  hearken  to  his  voice  in  whatever  manner 
he  is  pleased  to  address  them." — (Dr.G.  Campbell.)  "TheGod 
of  redemption  is  the  God  of  creation  likewise,  and  we  are  taught 
in  every  part  of  the  Word  of  God  to  unite  the  admiration  of 
the  beauties  and  wonders  of  nature  to  every  other  motive  for 
devotion." — (Legh  Richmono.)  "  The  farther  the  discoveries 
of  science  go  the  clearer  will  the  truth  become  that  the  God  of 
nature  and  the  God  of  revelation  are  the  same  God.'' — (Dr. 
Wardlaw.)  "  Revelation  and  science  are  both  beams  of  h^it' 
from  the  same  Sun  of  eternal  truth."— (Dr.  Pye  Smith.) 

'  '  "  Is  the  revelation  of  his  attributes,  which  the  divine  Bein| 
has  given  ns  in  his  works,  at  variance  with  that  revelatic^ 
which  he  has  given  in  his  Word  ?  The  mere  statement  i 
the  question  in  this  form  compels  at  once  a  decided  answer" 
fn  the  negative.  Can  it  for  a  moment  be  supposed  that  the 
^iithor  and' Source  of  eternal  truth  wil!  contradict  himself? 

I^an    it   he    imagined   that   by  one   revelation   he   will    teach 
us    one    thing ;    and    that    by    another    revelation    he    ■ 
teach   us   something  everse  ?     The  suppositio 

impious." — (Dr.  J.  R  ■'  science  and  rcligiot 

reckoned  as  oppi  '  '     ce  upon  i 
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aid,  assist,  and  further  the  cause  of  the  other,* — both 
having  alike  for  their  object  the  restoration,  ths  perfec- 

other,  and  their  troops  brandishing  their  armour  in  hostiie 
attitude.  They  have  too  many  common  foes,  if  they  would 
hut  think  of  it,  in  ignorance  and  prejudice,  in  passion  and 
vice,  under  ail  their  lorms,  to  admit  of  their  lawfully  wasting 
their  strength  in  a  useless  warfare  with  each  other.  Science 
has  a  foundation,  and  so  has  reiigion;  let  them  unite  their 
foundations  and  the  basis  will  be  broader,  and  they  will  be  two 
compartments  of  one  great  fabric  reared  to  the  glory  of  God.'' 
— (Dr.  McCosH.) 

"'If  religion  and  culture  both  come  from  the  same  divine 
Source,  it  is  clear  that,  as  they  are  in  themselves,  that  is  as 
God  sees  them,  there  can  be  no  opposihon  ;  there  must  be  perfect 
harmony  between  them.  Both  together  they  must  be  working 
towards  that  full  revelation  of  God,  and  that  good  of  man 
towards  which  we  believe  creation  moves."— (Principal  Shairp.) 
"  We  are  not  lowering  the  dignity  of  science  when  we  command 
it  to  do  what  all  the  objects  which  it  looks  at  and  admires  do, 
when  we  command  it  to  worship  God.  Nor  are  we  detracting 
from  the  honour  which  is  due  to  religion  when  we  press  it  to 
take  science  into  its  service,  and  accept  the  homage  which  it  is 
able  to  pay.  We  are  seeking  to  exalt  both  when  we  show  how 
nature  conducts  man  to  the  threshold  of  religion,  and  when 
from  this  point  we  bid  him  look  abroad  on  the  wide  territories 
of  nature." — (Dr.  McCosh.)  '-He  who  contemplates  the  uni- 
verse  from  the  religions  point  of  view  must  learn  to  see  that 
this  which  we  call  science  is  one  constituent  of  the  whole,  and 
as  such  ought  to  be  regarded  with  a  sentiment  like  that  which 
the  remainder  excites.  While  he  who  contemplates  the  universe 
from  the  scientific  point  of  view,  must  learn  to  see  that  this 
which  we  call  religion  is  similarly  a  constituent  of  the  great 
whole,  and  being  such  must  be  treated  as  a  subject  of  science, 
with  no  more  prejudice  than  any  other  reality." — (H.  Spemcer.) 
"  Science  discloses  the  method  of  the  world,  but  not  its  cause  ; 
rehgion  its  cause  but  not  its  method  ;  and  there  is  no  coufiict 
between  them  except  when  either  forgets  its  ignorance  of  what 
the  other  aione  can  know."^Dr.  J.  Mabtineau.)  "I  have  a 
real  conviction  that  all  this  study  of  science,  rightly  pursued, 
comes  from  the  providence  of  God.  .  .  .  And  that  as  he  has 
given  us  a  spiritual  revelation  in  bis  Word,  so  also  has  he  given 
~~j  ft  natur^  revelation  in  his  creation," — (Bishop  Temple.; 
"•-  siehl  of  all  the  world  religion  will  one  day  stand  in  glad 
h  all  the  sciences  and  all  the  arts,— with  all  the 
;n,  with  all  that  is  beautful,  and  true,  and 
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tion  of  humanity.^  There  is  nothing  in  nature  that  i; 
opposed  to  grace  ;*  nor  is  reason  contrary  to  revelation;' 
or  moraUty  distinct  from  religion.*     Revelation,  rightly 

I  "  Tht!  written  Bible  is  not  the  only  volume  that  God  has  given 
U3.  There  are  two  Bibles :  one  is  a  printed  book  and  the  other  is 
nature ;  and  the  laws  of  God  in  nature  are  as  much  laws  as  those 
in  tbe  printed  book.  You  are  as  much  bound  to  find  out  and  obey 
the  former  as  the  latter.  The  pains  and  penalties  of  violation  ara 
just  ascertain  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other." — (H.W,  Bgecker.) 
"  The  image  of  God  in  man  is  that  universal  rectitude  of  alt  the 
faculties  of  the  soiil,  by  which  tbey  stand  apt  and  disposed  to 
their  respective  offices  and  operations." — (Dr.  South.)  "The 
manliest  man  is  he  in  whom  there  is  most  of  the  divine  image."  J 
— (Stowell  Brown.)  m 

'  "  Science,  or  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  things  that  belongi 
to  the  present  life,  is  so  far  from  being  blameable,  considered  id  j 
itself,  that  it  is  good  and   ordained  of  God."— (T,  a  Kempis.)  " 
"  Every  new  discovery  m  science  yields  its  contribution  to  the 
proofs  and  illustrations  of  the  wisdom,  the  power,  and  the  good- 
ness of  God."— |Dr.  McCosH  )    "  All  hght  and  science  under  all 
shapes,  in  all  degrees  of  perfection  is  of  God." — (T.  C*rltlb.) 
"  The  true   man  of  science  "  is  "  he  who  can  beat  ascend  into 
the  thoughts  of  God ;  be  who  buros  before  the  throne  in  the 
clearest,    purest,    mildest    light   of    reason."— (H.   Bushmell.) 
"  Christianity  has  everything  to  hope  and  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  advancement  of  philosophy." — (Dr.  Cmalmehs.) 

'  When  God  ''  illumines  the  mind  with  supernatural  hght  he 
does  not  extinguish  that  which  is  natural.  . .  .  Reason  must  be  our 
last  judge  and  guide  in  everything" — (John  Locke.)  "  Nothing 
can  be  more  binding  upon  reasonable  creatures  than  reason." — 
(J.  Balguy,}  "  We  may  justly  say  that  faith  is  an  act  of  reason." 
— (Dr.  PvE  Smith.)  "  Whatever  is  really  contrary  to  reason  is 
also  contrary  to  revelation." — (Ditto.)  "  The  belief  of  our  re 
is  an  exercise  of  faith,  and  faith  is  an  act  of  reason."— (^ 
"  Reason  is  in  a  sense  the  word  of  God,  namely,  that  which  hej 
hath  written  upon  our  minds  and  hearts,  as  Scripture  is  thi  " 
■which  is  written  in  a  hook  "^(Ditto.) 

'  "  Everything  in  the  Christian  rehgion  is  moral;  the  divinity' 
of  Christ,  redemption,  all  mysteries  whatsoever  are  at  bottoifi 
morality;  their  end  is  the  salvation  and  regeneration  of  man." — 
(ViNET.)  "  Rehgion  is  but  morahty  sown  in  the  soil  of  grace ;  it 
must  be  cultivated,  and  every  theologian  who  is  not  a  moralist 
is  but  half  a  theologian." — (Ditto.)  ■'  Whatsoever  promotes  tho 
cause  of  revealed  religion  befriends  morality,  and  whatsoever 
strengthens  morality  adds  force  to  religion." — (J.  Balgcy.) 
"  The  dignity  and  power  of  rehgion  depends  precisely  upon  iti 
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understood,  is  given  to  aid  and  improve  nature,*  and  to 
impart  to  man  a  higher  knowledge  of  truth  and  right 
than  it  was  possible  for  him  to  attain  by  means  of 
unaided  reason  alone.'*  It  came  to  reform  nature,  to 
instruct  reason,  and  to  raise  man  to  that  high  state  of 

union  with  morality.  .  .,.  There  is  no  true  rehgion  but  that 
which  springs  from  the  same  source  as  moraUty,  and  which,  in 
its  principle  and  development,  is  morality.  .  .  .  Yoa  cannot 
adopt  the  true  morality  without  at  the  same  time  adopting  the 
true  religion." — (Vinet,)  I  dare  assert  "  that  the  best  morally 
honest  man  is  the  greatest  saint ;  and  that  morality  is  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  true  religion  and  the  test  of  all  the  other  parts, 
without  which  faith  is  dead,  and  all  other  religious  performances 
are  a  vain  show  and  mere  hypocrisy."— (W.  Marshall.) 

'  "  To  assist  the  natural  weakness  of  man  and  correct  his  ac- 
quired depravity  is  the  avowed  object  of  all  revelations,  whether 
real  or  pretended." — (Dr.  Fawcett.)  "Nature  lacks  its  highest 
interpretation,  natural  science  its  consecration,  till  we  know  that 
nature  13  the  vestijreofGod,andsciencetheevoiution  of  the  Infinite 
thought  and  will  And  still  less  can  we  know  the  world  of  mind, 
understand  the  spirit  of  man,  its  powers,  and  tendencies,  and 
aspirations  without  reference  to  that  Being  in  whose  image  it 
was  formed,  and  in  whom  alone  it  can  find  satisiaction  and 
rest." — (Principal  Cairo.)  "  In  Christ  man  is  not  abased  but 
exalted.  To  be  a  Christian  is  to  be  fully  and  entirely  a  man."' — 
(Dr.  Brdcbner.)  "  Without  the  gospel  nature  exhibits  a  want 
of  harmony  between  our  intrinsic  consritution  and  the  system  in 
which  it  is  placed.  But  Christianity  has  made  up  the  difference." 
— (A,  H.  HALLiM.)  "  A  restoration  to  spiritual  health  or  con- 
formity to  the  divine  character  is  the  ultimate  object  of  God  in 
his  dealings  with  the  children  of  men." — (T.  Erskine.) 

*  "  The  precepts  of  Christianity  ....  are  such  as  tend  to  the 
perfection  of  human  nature,  and  to  raise  the  minds  of  men  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  goodness  and  virtue.  ...  So  that  we  owe  to 
Christianity  the  discovery  of  the  most  certain  and  perfect  rule 
of  life  that  ever  the  world  was  acquainted  withal." — (Archbishop 
TiLLOTSON.)  "  The  perfection  of  our  rational  nature  is  true 
wisdom,  and  the  perfection  of  wisdom  is  religion." — (Dr.  J.Ellis.) 
"  The  great  advantage  of  the  Christian  institution  is  that  it 
offers  to  the  world  a  better  method  and  a  more  exact  rule  for  the 
conduct  of  life  than  was  ever  known  before." — (R.  Nelson.) 
"  By  a  painful  supposition  try  to  abstract  Jesus  Christ  .... 
from  the  world,  and  so  to  replace  humanity  where  he  found  it, 
— in  presence  of  an  unknown  God,  of  the  God  of  Sinai  ....  or 
n  presence  of  that  God  of  philosophy,  force  without  personality, 
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perfection  of  which  his  nature  is  capable,  and  in  whichj 
he  was  originally  created.^ 

Christianity  is  not  simply  designed  for  the  next  world, 
a  means  to  save  the  souls  of  men  liercafter  from  the 
consequences   of  their   sins.*     It   is   designed   for  this 

unconditioned  essence,  gulf  of  existence,  terror  of  the  imagina- 
tion or  the  heart,  or,  finally,  in  presence  of  two  closed  doors — 
the  one  that  of  hell,  the  other  of  annihilation.''-  (Vinet.) 

'  "  To  enlighten  our  linders  tan  dings  in  the  knowledge  of  our 
duty,  to  influence  our  wills  in  the  practice  of  it,  he  has  revealed 
to  us  the  holy  Scripture,  which,  as  it  lays  down  the  best  method 
for  the  attainment  of  that  perfection  we  are  capable  of  in  this 
hfe,  so  it  furnishes  us  with  the  best  arguments  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  it." — (R,  Nelson.)  "  The  great  aim  of  Christianity  is  to 
unite  us  once  more  to  God,  to  transform  duty  into  sentiment,  to 
teach  us  how  to  love  what  we  ought  to  do,  and  to  do  what  we 
ought  to  love." — (ViNET.)  "  The  design  and  end  of  Christ's 
religion  is  to  amend  and  reform  the  manners  of  men  that  he 
might '  purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good 
works  '—a  people  who  might  '  shine  as  lights  in  the  world ' — by 
the  exemplary  practice  of  all  virtue  and  goodness." — (Ditto.) 
"  The  will  of  God,"  says  Paul,  "  is  our  sane  ti  ft  cation,  that  the 
decays  of  our  frame  an^  the  defacements  of  God's  image  within 
usshouldbcrepaired,  that  the  faculties  of  our  souls  should  here- 
stored  to  their  original  integrity  and  vigour." — (Dr.  Isaac  Bassow.) 

'  "  Many  are  prone  to  imagine  nothing  else  to  be  meant  by 
salvation  but  to  be  delivered  from  hell  and  to  receive  and  enjoy 
both  heavenly  happiness  and  glory  ;  but  the  conformity  of  our 
heart  to  the  law  of  God,  and  the  fruits  of  righteousness  with 
which  we  are  filled  by  Jesus  Christ  in  this  life,  are  a  necessary 
part  of  our  salvation." — (W.  Marshall.)  "  Many  men  seem  to 
think  that  the  gospel  is  sent  into  this  world  as  a  lifeboat,  to  pick 
off  from  the  foundering  wreck  as  m,any  of  the  great  population 
as  it  possibly  can,  and  let  the  rest  go  down.  .  .  .  But  Chrisrianity 
is  not  a  mere  wrecker's  boat." — (H,  W,  Beecher.)  "The  soUci- 
tude  (of  Christians)  is  limited  too  much  to  the  attainment  of 
salvabon,  and  that  signifies  too  exclusively  escape  from  the  evils 
to  come,  and  participation  in  the  future  blessedness." — (D. 
Thomas.)  "  If  we  confine  the  gospel  to  the  proclamation  of 
pardon  we  rob  if  of  its  principal  glory.  Precious  as  pardon  is, 
it  is  not  to  be  viewed  as  an  isolated  blessing:  it  is  a  means  to 
the  moral  end  of  our  sanctifi cation  ;  and  to  the  latter  it  is  sub- 
ordinate,"— (E.  Russell.)  "If,  without  looking  for  a  present 
holiness  on  earth,  he  pictures  to  himself  a  future  beatitude  in 
heaven,  he  resembles  the  man  who,  across  that  haze  of  nature's 
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world  as  well  as  for  the  next;  for  the  bodies  as  well 
as  for  the  souls  of  men  ;'  to  keep  them  from  sinning  not 
less  than  to  save  them  from  the  consequences  of  their 
sins.^  Christ  took  upon  himself  .our  nature ;  lived, 
suffered,  and  died  here,  not  only  to  provide  a  blessed 
hereafter  for  the  righteous,  but  to  diffuse  a  knowledge 
of  truth,  and  to  instruct  in  the  practice  of  righteousness  ;^ 

atmosphere  which  wraps  all  things  in  obscurit}',  thinks  to  descry 
the  realities  of  ulterior  space,  when  he  has  only  peopled  it  with 
gratuitous  imagery  of  his  own." — (Dr.  Chalmers.) 

•  "Jesus  Christ  is  come  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was 
lost.  .  .  .  Not  only  all  men  but  also  all  man^onsequeutly  all 
his  faculties,  all  his  aptitudes,  the  man  of  earth  as  well  as  of  the 
skies,  in  other  words,  humanity  as  well  as  man." — (Vinet.) 
"  The  immortality  of  the  gospel  is  not  simply  the  immortahty  of 
the  soul,  it  is  the  immortality  of  humanity.  It  is  man  that  is  to 
live  hereafter,  and  whose  whole  nature,  so  to  speak,  is  to  be 
perpetuated  forever." — (T,  Binney.)  "The  souls  of  the  blessed 
shall  not  only  be  glorious,  but  their  very  bodies  shall  he  filled 
with  glory." — (Jehemy  Tavlor.)  "Christ  paitook  of  human 
nature  and  associated  it  with  the  divine  ....  a  clear  proof  that 
God  has  not  cast  off  human  nature,  hut  designs  to  exalt  and 
dignify  it." — Q.  Smcth.)  "Then  (in  that  future  life)  you  live 
again  in  the  body,  in  the  very  body  as  to  all  essential  properties 
and  all  practical  intents  and  purposes  in  which  you  Uve  now, 
...  I  am  to  live  (then)  not  a  giiost,  a  spectre,  a  spirit,  1  am  to 
live  then  as  I  live  now,  in  the  body."— (Dr.  Candlish.) 

•  "  Never  forget  that  the  object  of  the  Saviour  is  to  redeem 
you  from  all  ininuity  ;  aud  that  every  act  of  wilful  indulgence  in 
any  species  of  iniquity  is  a  refusal  to  go  along  with  him." — (Dr. 
Chalmers.)  "  Religion  is  and  can  be  nothing  else  but  a  design 
to  make  us  like  God,  both  in  the  inward  temper  of  our  minds 
and  in  our  whole  deportment  and  conversation." — (H.  Scoi;gal.) 
"  We  should  desire  to  be  holy,  not  primarily,  because  without 
holiness  eternal  happiness  is  impossible,  hut  because  our  Father 
which  is  in  heaven  is  holy."— (Dr.  H.  Darling.)  "  Those  who 
have  risen  to  distinction  in  the  Christian  life  are  moved  more 
by  the  love  of  righteousness  thau  the  desire  of  happiness.  They 
esteem  it  more  to  be  hke  Christ  than  even  to  receive  from  him. 
God  himself  is  greater  and  better  in  their  eyes  than  his  gifts." 
(D.  Thomas.) 

•  "Jesus  Christ  did  not  come  lo  earth  merely  to  die.  He 
taught,  worked  miracles,  lived  in  the  different  relations  of  human 
life  1  and  the  gospel  in  preserving  for  ub  other  memories  besides 
those  of  his  death  has  recommended  to  our  study  as  to  out 
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and  in  this  he  calls  upon  all  who  believe  on  him  to  fol-^ 
low  his  steps.'     He  came  to  take  away  sin  here,  a 
purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good 
works.* 
Whatever  is  good,  or  true,  or  noble  in  the  world,  U 


veiiera.tion  Jesas  Christ  a.5  a  whole.  ...  It  is  not  alone  by  th( 
sufferings  comprehended  between.  Gethseraane  and  Calvary, 
by  the  passion,  properly  so  called  that  Jesus  Christ  saves 
but  by  all  the  sufTerings  of  his  life,  which  was  throughout  a 
passion.  ...  It  is  not  even  by  the  sufferings  of  all  his  life  that 
he  saves  us,  but  by  all  his  life  ....  by  all  that  he  effected ;  by 
his  actions  and  by  his  words  ;  by  what  he  did  and  by  what  he 
suffered ;  by  his  life  as  by  his  death." — (Vinet.)  "  A  main  part 
of  Christ's  business  in  this  world  was  to  teach  by  his  practice 
what  he  did  require  of  others,  and  to  make  his  own  conversation 
an  exact  resemblance  of  those  unparalleled  rules  which  he  pre- 
scribed."— (H.  ScoUGAL.)  Our  religion  "  sets  before  us  a  living 
copy  aod  visible  standard  of  good  practice,  wherein  we  have  all 
its  precepts  compacted,  as  it  were,  into  one  body,  and  at  once 
exposed  to  our  view."— (Dr.  J.Barrow.)  "  Example,  in  order  to 
be  a  rule  of  duty  adapted  to  human  beings,  must  be  a  human 
example,  because  men  could  not  follow  the  example  of  an  angel 
or  of  any  nature  different  from  their  ona."— (Philosophy  of  Plan 
of  Sulvuliun.)  "The  great  effect  of  the  incarnation,  as  far  as  our 
human  nature  is  concerned,  was  to  render  human  love  for  the 
Most  High  a  possible  thing." — (A.  H.  Hallam.) 

'  "The  example  of  our  divine  Lord  is  uniformly  proposed  to 
us  as  the  model  of  our  lives,  the  never-failing  guide  to  virtue  and 
happiness." — (Dean  Graves.)  "  Nothing  but  the  imitation  of 
Jesus  Christ  enables  us  to  penetrate  into  the  secret  ot  his 
thoughts  and  of  his  heart" — (Vinet.)  "The  truest  and  most 
aubstantial  practice  of  religion  coiisisis  in  the  imitation  of  the 
divine  perfections.'"— (Arch bp.  TiLLDTsoN.)  "The  characteristic 
thmg  in  being  a  Christian  is  the  education  of  every  part  of  the 
soul  upon  the  model  of  Christ  Jesus." — (H.  W,  Beechek.) 
"  Every  one  is  and  must  be  acceptable  to  God  according  as  he 
resembles  Christ."— (J.  Smith.) 

'  "We  greatly  dishonour  Christ's  earthly  mission  if  wt 
conceive  of  it  as  having  any  lower  purpose  than  that  be 
redeem  us  from  all  iniquity  and  purify  unto  himself  a  peci 
people,  zealous  of  good  works." — (Dr.  H.  Darling  )  "The 
of  Christ's  incarnation,  humihatfon,  and  death  itself,  being 
St.  Paul,  defined  to  be  the  redeeming  us  from  all  iniquity,  i 
so  in  effect  the  reformation  of  our  lives  and  heightening 
Christian  practice  to  the  most  elevated  pitch"  is  "the  one  oi 
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not  distinct  from,  but  allied  to.  Christianity.*  Whatever 
tends  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  to  the  diminution 
of  crime,  to  the  lessening  of  physical  suffering,  to  the 
extending  of  material  comfort  or  happiness  is  for  the 
advancement  of  Christianity."     With  every  advance  in 

design  of  aJl  our  Christianity." — (Dr.  Hammond.)  "  He  died  that 
he  might  take  away  sin,  and  not  only,  or  chiefly,  to  procure  our 
pardon,  which  was  done  by  him  for  a  farther  end,  that  an 
universal  indemnity  bemg  offered  through  his  death,  all  mankind 
might  be  thereby  encouraged  to  enter  into  a  course  of  holy  obe- 
dience with  all  possible  advantages,  having  the  hopes  of  endless 
happiness  and  tbe  fears  of  eternal  misery  before  them." — (H. 

SCOUGAL.) 

'  "  If  we  reflect  that  tbe  Spirit  of  God  is  the  only  fountain  of 
truth,  we  will  be  careful  as  we  would  avoid  offering  msult  to  him 
to  reject  or  contemn  truth  wherever  it  appears.  If  the  Lord  has 
been  pleased  to  assist  us  by  the  work  and  ministry  of  the  ungodly 
in  physics,  dialectics,  mathematics,  and  other  similar  sciences, 
let  us  avail  ourselves  of  it,  lest  by  neglecting  the  gifts  of  God, 
spontaneously  offered  to  us,  we  be  justly  punished  for  our  sloth. 
Shall  we  deem  anything  to  be  noble,  and  praiseworthy  without 
tracing  it  to  the  hand  of  God  ?  Far  from  us  be  such  ingrati- 
tude."— C]o"N  Calvin.)  "  All  good  is  from  him,  all  that  actually 
amends  ua  and  conduces  to  our  real  welfare  we  ascribe  to  him 
with,  the  most  sincere  and  unre.ierved  conviction." — (J.  Spalding.) 
"  If  you  do  not  see  that  the  commonest  things  in  life  belong  to 
the  Christian  scheme — the  plan  of  God — you  have  got  to  learn 
it."— (G.  Macoohald.) 

*  He  who  "has  discovered  a  new  means  of  alleviating  pain,  or 
of  remedying  disease,  who  has  described  a  wiser  method  of  pre- 
venting poverty  or  of  shielding  misfortune,  who  has  sugRested  - 
additional  means  of  increasing  or  improving  the  beneficent  pro- 
ductions of  nature,  has  left  a  memorial  of  himself  which  .... 
will  communicate  happiness  to  ages  yet  unborn,  and  which,  in 
the  emphatic  language  of  Scripture,  renders  him  a  '  fellow 
worker '  with  God  himself  in  the  improvement  of  his  creation  " 
— {A.  Alison.)  "  Not  onl^  religious  and  moral  institutions,  but 
arts,  and  sciences,  and  legislation,  as  well  as  moral  and  religious 
truth,  in  all  tbe  different  forms  and  varied  degrees  in  which  they 
are  found  in  different  countries  and  different  ages  of  the  existence 
of  mankind,  are  entitled  to  be  ranked  in  the  class  of  means  for 
the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  and  according  to  the 
degree  in  which  by  any  of  these  means  the  face  of  the  universe 
is  beautified,  the  social  institutious  of  man  bettered,  or  their 
moral  and  religious  condition  improved,  in  the  same  degree  and 
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science,  with  every  improvement  in  art,  with  every  addi- 
tion to  our  materia!  comforts  or  happiness  the  cause  ofM 
Christianity  is  promoted,  the  cause  of  the  kingdom  oFfl 
righteousness,  which  in  the  latter  days  is  to  be  estab- J 
lished  on  the  earth,  is  advanced.^ 

The  end  of  all  knowledge  and  of  all  religion  is  thel 
perfection  of  our  nature,  and  the  bringing  it  again  into  J 
that  condition  in  which  it  was  originally  created.*     The  1 
natural  powers  of  man  are  unequal  to  the  task,- and  a 
revelation   has  been  vouchsafed  to  him,   making   ' 
acquainted  with  the  laws  which  have  been  broken,  and 
showing  him  how  his  nature  may  be  again  brought  int04 
harmony  with  them.* 


to  the  same  extent  is  the  kingdom  of  God  extended  and  estab- 
lished."—  {ManusA  of  Conduct.)  "  Every  new  discovery  in  science 
yields  its  contribution  to  the  proofs  and  illustrations  of  the 
wisdom,  the  power,  and  the  goodnesB  of  God." — (Dr.  McCosh.) 
"  Every  new  accession  to  our  scientific  knowledge  is  an  additional 
argument  for  adoring  the  infinite  wisdom  of  God,  the  Creator  of 
all  things."— (Dr.  Dale.) 

'  The  command  of  God  to  our  first  parents  was  "  be  fruitful 
and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth  and  subdue  it," 
the  illustrious  students  of  nature  are  ministers  of  God  ....  by 
whose  service  and  mediation  rich  and  innumerable  blessings, 
which  it  has  ever  been  in  the  heart  of  God  to  grani,  are  actually 
obtained  for  the  relief  of  human  suffering,  the  increase  of  human 
happiness,  and  the  general  elevation  and  improvement  of  tbe 
condition  of  our  race." — (A,  Alison.)  "Every  increase  of  the 
.  happiness  and  security  of  human  life,  every  alleviation  of  pain, 
every  protection  against  disease,  resulting  from  a  profounder 
acquaintance  with  the  resources  and  laws  of  the  physical  c: 
tion  is  a  fresh  discovery  of  the  wealth  of  Christ's  goodness 
a  fresh  reason  for  faith  in  the  bright  golden  age  which  he 
promised  shall  one  day  bless  mankind."— (Dr.  Dalh.)  _ 

*  "The  whole  nature  of  the  gospel  redemption  means  nothing^; 
but  the  one  true  and  only  possible  way  of  delivering  man  from 
all  the  evil  of  his  fall." — (T.  a  Kempib.)  "  Science  is  advancing 
its  discoveries  and  politics  its  reforms,  and  all  to  remove  the 
evils  under  which  the  world  is  labouring." — {Dr.  McCobh.)  "  The 
endoftriie  religion  as  far  as  it  regards  us  ....  is  the  salva^t 
tion  and  happiness  of  mankind."— (Archbishop  Leighton.) 

'  "  The  first  point  of  wisdom  is  to  understand  our  true  interest 
and  to  be  right  in  our  main  end ;  and  in  this  religion  wiU  best 
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To  discover  and  to  bring  our  nature  into  conformity 
with  law  is  the  great  province  of  reason,  the  great 
business  of  education  ;^  and  while  human  reason  of 
itself,  and  apart  from  divine  revelation,  is  unable  to 
ennoble,  or  to  raise  man  to  that  high  state  of  perfection 
of  which  his  nature  is  capable,  yet  it  is  certain  that  no 
means  will  be  effectual  for  this  purpose  that  does  not 
fully  acknowledge  the  province  of  reason,  and  avail 
itself  to  the  utmost  of  those  natural  laws  with  which 
it  is  its  business  specially  to  deal.* 

instruct  and  direct  us."— (Archbishop  Ttllotson.)  "  The  holy 
Scripture  is  that  provision  God  hath  thought  fit  to  make  for  our 
weakness  and  ignorance." — {Holy  Living.)  "  The  powers  of  1: 
never  reach  the  true  measure  of  their  greatness  except  in 
vision  and  service  of  God."— (Dr.  Dale.)  "  Let  man's  know-  ' 
ledge  become  as  extensive  and  as  accurate  as  it  ever  coald  by 
any  possibility,  revelation  is  stilt  and  always  supreme,  always 
infinitely  greater  than  any  possible  increment  of  natural  know- 
ledge."—(rAfoty  o/ijMman  Progression.) 

'  "  A  just  knowledge  of  the  maxims  we  ought  to  follow  in  the 
course  of  life  is  the  principal  object  of  wisdom ;  and  virtue  con- 
sists in  putting  them  constantly  in  practice." — (M.  Bublamaqui.) 
"  The  laws  of  the  universe  must  be  discovered  ;  nntii  they  are 
discovered  we  shall  be  constantly  violating  them,  and  suffering 
the  penalty,  without  either  possibility  of  rescue  or  hope  of  alle- 
viation."-(P  res.  Wa-»la\d.)  "  The  object  of  the  science  of 
education  is  to  render  the  mind  the  fittest  possible  inatruraent 
for  discovering,  applying,  or  obeying  the  laws  under  which  God 
has  placed  the  universe.  ...  In  consequence  of  improvejtient 
in  education  the  human  mind  has  in  fact  become  a  vastly 
more  skilful  instrument  of  discovery  than  ever  it  was  before." — 
(Ditto.) 

'  "The  obligations  of  religion  depend, and  are  entirely  founded, 
«n  the  obligations  of  reason;  or,  in  other  words,  religL  on  binds 
men  as  moral  agents-  only  in  virtue  of  truth  and  reason." — (J. 
Balcov.)  "The  progress  of  rehgion  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
the  prosperity  of  reUgion  in  every  breast,  depend  upon  the  use 
of  human  wisdom  and  human  energy  as  much  as-  the  preserva- 
tion of  hberty  or  the  enlargement  of  fortune,  or  any  oQier  good 
thing  under  the  sun."— (E,  Irvimg.)  "The  scheme  of  Chris- 
tianity, though  not  discoverable  by  reason,  is  yet  in  perfect 
accordance  with  it." — (S.  T.  Coleridge.)     "Reason  discovers 

what  is  natural,  and  reason  receives  what  is  supernatural 

For  contradiction  to  his  reason  a  man  is  challenged  now,  and 
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In  this  way  it  is  that  education  aids  religion,  thai 
nature  assists  revelation,  that  reason  guides  faith.' 
Education  speciaily  comes  to  the  aid  of  the  Christian, 
by  showing  how  the  principles  of  religion  are  to  be 
carried  out  into  practice  In  the  daily  life.*  Its  great 
business  consists  in  the  formation  of  right  habits,  am' 
in  the  uprooting  of  such  as  are  of  a  contrary  natures 
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will  be  condemned  at  the  great  day  of  judgment." — (Dr.  ,  . 
WmcHCOTE.)  "  His  reason  being  croated  after  tbeinrnge  of  God, 
he  has  to  use  it  to  discover  the  laws  by  which  the  Almighty 
governs  his  creation,  and  by  making  these  laws  his  standard  of 
dCtion  to  conquer  nature  to  bis  u^e, — himself  a  divioe  instru- 
ment."—(Prince  Al-BBRT.) 

1  »  Progress  in  religion,  like  advancement  in  everything  else, 
is  subject  to  law.  It  is  reducible  to  order  and  has  its  fixed  con- 
ditinns.  It  is  conformed,  just  like  any  other  accompUshment  in 
life,  to  regular  method." — (Dr.  H.  Dahung.)  "  Sincere  and  well- 
directed  efforts  will  promote  our  religion  as  much  as  study  will 
improve  us  in  leamiog  or  experience  increase  our  prudence." — 
(John  Fostsk.)  "  As  land  must  be  prepared  to  receive  the  best 
seed,  as  rocks  can  bring  forth  no  fruit,  so,  unless  our  minds  are 
in  Bomo  propter  state  and  disposition  to  co-operate  with  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  receive  his  instructions,  bis  gifts  and  graces  will 
bring  forth  no  fruit." — (W.  Law.) 

'  "  To  purify  and  cleanse  our  souls  from  every  pollution  of  sin 
And  sense,  to  give  them  those  graces  and  accomplish ments  which 
the  gospel  requires,  to  fit  them  for  heaven  and  educate  them  for 
eternity  safely  and  successfully,  is  a  work  of  quite  another 
nature  than  we  are  apt  to  imagine  it."— (J.  Balgoy.)  "  It  be- 
comes a  matter  of  great  and  long  exercise  to  regulate  our  in- 
ferior pasaions  and  appetites  and  to  bring  them  into  due  order, 
to  cultivate  and  improve  the  affections  of  divine  love  and 
brotherly  kindness,  to  subdue  the  flesh  to  the  spirit,  and  to  bring 
our  lower  appetites  into  subjection  to  our  more  exalted  affec* 
tions." — (Prin.  Wismart.)  "  It  would  be  well  for  Christianity  if 
Christian  people  were  trained  as  well  as  taught  to  be  religious." — 

(J.   RVSKIN.) 

'  ■'  Education  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word  is  the  great  regane- 
rator  of  human  society.  To  it  we  must  owe  the  intellectual  habits 
wo  form,  the  power  which  the  reason  and  conscience  have  over 
the  will,  and  the  strength  we  possess  to  regulate  the  desires  and 
to  subdue  the  passions  "—(J.  D,  Mosell.)  "A  strict  and  vir- 
tuous education  of  youth  ia  absolutely  necessary  to  a  man's  at- 
tainment of  that  incatimable  blessing,  that  unspeakable  felici^ 
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_  ^points  out  the  laws  and  conditions  that  regulate  our 
actions,  and  tend  to  the  acquisition  of  right  habits.^ 
In  morals  or  religion  we  find  no  exception  to  the  general 
law  of  our  nature,  that  a  thing  must  be  learned  in  order 
to  its  being  well  done  ;  that  perfection  is  to  be  attained 
only  through  practice.*  Actions  that  are  at  first  diffi- 
cult or  disagreeable  become  gradually  less  so  by  prac- 
tice, until  at  length  they  come  to  be  a  second  nature.* 

of  being  serviceable  to  his  God,  easy  in  himself,  and  useful  to 
others  iu  the  whole  course  of  his  following  life," — (Dr.  South,) 

'  "  A  man  may  know  a  law  of  his  Creator  and  understand  its 
application ;  but  if  he  do  not  obey  it  he  will  neither  reap  the  re- 
ward nor  escape  the  penalty  which  ttie  Creator  has  annexed  to 
it.  . .  .  The  mind  of  man  is  not  at  present  the  fittest  instrument 
for  obeying  the  laws  gf  his  Creator  ....  there  is  need,  therefore, 
of  that  science  (t.f.,  educatiou]  which  shall  teach  him  to  become 
such  an  instrument." — (Pres.  Wavland,) 

'  "  It  is  practice  alone  that  brings  the  powers  of  the  mind  as 
well  as  those  of  the  body  to  their  perfection." — (J.  Locke.) 
"  Since  no  science  or  art  is  acquired  without  many  and  tedious 
difficulties,  one  must  not  expect  to  break  out  of  the  snares  of 
Satan  and  the  dominion  of  sense  and  passion,  without  constant 
attention,  much  wrestling,  and  many  prayers." — [Spiritual  Life.) 
"  In  the  usual  and  settled  methods  of  God's  grace  evil  habits  are 
mastered  and  subdued  by  degrees  and  with  a  great  deal  of  con- 
flict ;  and  many  times  after  they  are  routed  they  rally  and  make 
head  again." — (Archbp.  Tillotsoh.}  "The  grace  of  repentance, 
like  every  other,  must  be  established  by  habit.  .  .  .  It  is  a  proof 
that  the  Apostle  considered  conversion  in  general  a  gradual 
transformation  when  he  spoke  of  the  renewing  of  the  inward 
man  day  by  day." — (Hannah  More.)  "  We  find  by  eitperience 
that  all  the  heavenly  virtues  are  to  be  acquired  and  perfected 
by  practice  ....  for  religion  proceeds  on  the  methods  of  nature 
and  carries  us  on  from  the  acts  to  the  dispositions,  and  from  the 
dispositions  to  the  habits  of  virtue.  ...  If,  therefore,  we  would 
ever  arrive  to  that  perfection  of  virtue  which  the  heavenly  state 
implies  it  must  be  by  the  practice  of  virtue,  by  a  continual  train- 
ing and  exercising  ourselves  in  all  the  parts  of  the  heavenly  life." 
— (Dr.  Scott.)  "  By  being  perfect  is  signified  a  man's  having 
attained  such  a  habit  of  doing  righteousness  or  of  virtuous  living 
as  that  it  is  become  easy  and  delightful,  and  in  a  manner  natural 
to  him,"~(Ur.  S.  Clarke.) 

"  "Assuetnde  and  custom  hath  a  moral  effloacy  in  it  to  make 
everything    pleasant    that  is   accustomed." — (Dr.    Haumond.) 
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It  has  been  well  said  that  "  no  one  i 
came  very  wicked,"  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can  anyone 
ever  at  once  become  very  good  or  otherwise  than  by 
a  continued  course  of  right  action.'  A  vicious 
course  of  conduct  is  only  to  be  overcome  by  one  of  an 
opposite  character,  b^un  and  carried  out  in  accord- 
ance with  those  laws  and  conditions  of  nature  that  bear 
upon  it."  These  come  directly  within  the  province  of 
education  ;  and  from  it  the  Christian  learns  the  meai 
by  which  the  acquisition  of  right  habits  is  made 

'  Those  who  have  inured  themselves  to  business  or  employmenj 
do  very  often  like  it  so  well  that  they  know  not  how  to  live  with- 
out it."— (j.  Balouy.)  "  The  main  difficulty  and  unpleasantness 
is  in  our  first  entrance  into  religion;  it  presently  grows  tolerable, 
and  soon  after  easy  ;  and  after  that  by  degrees  so  pleasant  and 
delightful  that  the  man  would  not  for  all  the  world  return  to  hia 
former  evil  state  and  condition  of  life,'— (Archbp.  Tii,i,otson.) 
See  pp.  70,  71. 

'  "  In  the  vicious  ways  of  the  world  it  mercifully  falleth  out 
that  we  became  not  «x  tempore  wicked,  but  it  taketh  some  time 
and  pains  to  undo  ourselves.    We  fall  not  from  virtue  like  Vul- 
can from  heaven  in  a  day.    Bad  dispositions  require  some  time 
to  grow  into  bad  habits  ;  bad  habits  must  undermine  good,  and 
often  repeated  acts  make  us  habitually  evil." — |Sur  T.  Bhown.) 
"  It  is  not  one  overthrow  that  will  dishearten  the  old  man ;  ho 
must  be  bafRed  and  vanquished  over  and  over  before  be  wQl 
cease  to  rebel.     Nor  must  you  think  to  find  virtue  easy  till  yoa 
have  accustomed  yourself  to  it,  for  nothing  but  custom  can  « 
tirely  subdue  custom." — {Introduction  to  a  Holy  Lift.)     "  It  is 
gradual  advances  rather  than  impetuous  efforts  that  victory  is 
be  obtained."— {T.  X  Kemp  is,) 

'  "To  practice  the  necessary  duty  contrary  to  the  vicious  ; 
clination  till  the  habit  of  vice  be  wrought  out  and  the  habit 
virtue  be  introduced  is  the  necessary  repentance  of  the  sinner. 
— (Dr.  Whichcoth.)     "The  habits  of  sin  and  vice  are  not  to 
plucked  up  andcastolf  at  once.    They  are  conquered  just  by  thl 
same  degrees  that  the  habits  of  grace  ajid  virtue  grow  up  anc 
get  strength  in  us.  .  .  .  Many  graces  and  virtues  are  to  be  long 
practised  and  exercised  before  the  contrary  vices  will  be  subdued 
and  before  we  arrive  to  a  confirmed  and  settled  state  of  good- 
ness."— (Archbp.  TiLLOTSON.)     "Virtue  is  a  habit  of  mind  to  be 
acquired  with  great  industry  and  application  ;  lo  be  forcibly  in- 
troduced into  the  sou]  in  opposition  to  vice,  which  has  gotten, 
it  is  to  be  supposed,  a  long  and  undisturbed  possession  of  it,  aad 
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easy  and  perfect,  and  those  of  an  opposite  nature  best 
overcome.^  From  it  he  learns  0ie  value  of  early 
impressions,*    the    power    of   example,^    the   force   of 

must  be  dislodged  with  |Teat  difficulty  and  by  a  persevering 
resolution." — (C.  How.)  "That  vice  maybe  uneasy  and  even 
monstrous  unto  thee,  let  iterated  good  acts  ajid  long-confirmed 
habits  make  virtue  almost  natural,  or  a  second  nature  in  thee." 
— (Sir  T.  Bhown.) 

'  "  Even  for  the  Christian  there  is  an  art  of  education ;  an  art 
which  calculates  upon  human  nature,  rests  upon  it,  accepts  its 
aid  as  &eely  as  it  acknowledges  its  obstacles.  .  .  .  Christian 
education  recognises,  accepts,  cultivates  nature,  addresses  itself 
to  the  will  and  the  reason,  acts  by  example  and  habit,  establishes 
the  rights  and  claims  of  law  and  morality."— {Vi net.)  "  Much 
application  is  requisite  to  maintain  and  fix  the  authority  of 
reason,  and  preserve  the  subordination  of  the  inferior  faculties. 
The  obliquity  of  our  wills,  however  contracted,  must  be  rectified 
to  the  utmost  of  our  power.  We  must  carefully  watch  our  weak 
humours,  our  wild  appetites,  our  wandering  inclinations.  .  . .  The 
heart  must  be  kept  with  all  diUgence,  and  all  its  movements 
under  direction.  .  .  .  An  habitual  guard  is  requisite,  not  only  on 
our  words  and  actions,  but  in  respect  of  our  thoughts,  whereon 
depends  our  whole  conduct." — (J.  Balouy.)  "  Holiness  to  he 
secured  must  be  treated  as  an  interest,  a  pursuit,  a  profession. 
It  must  be  made  the  vocation  of  the  sou!,  the  business  of  life, 
the  practical  handicraft  of  the  inner  man," — (Dr.  H.  Daslino.) 

"  "  It  is  certainly  a  great  advantage  to  religion  to  be  planted 
in  a  tender  and  fresh  soil.  .  .  .  Possession  is  a  great  point,  and 
it  is  of  mighty  consequence  to  have  nature  planted  with  good 
seeds  before  vicious  inclinations  spring  up  and  grow  into  strength 
and  habit"- (Archbishop  TiLLOTSON.)  "Vice  may  easily  be 
discouraged  at  first.  It  is  hke  a  slight  disease  which  is  easily  to 
be  cured,  but  dangerous  to  be  neglected.  The  first  approaches 
of  sin  and  temptation  are  usually  very  modest,  but  if  they  be  not 
discouraged  they  will  soon  grow  upon  us  and  make  bolder 
attempts."— (Ditto.) 

*  "  Example  is  tlie  strongest  and  most  prevailing  motive,  as  it 
strikes  on  that  which  is  perhaps  the  most  powerful  spring  of 
human  action, — ^the  natural  love  of  imitation." — (Dr.  J.  Bhown.) 
'•  Example  yields  the  most  compendious  instruction,  together 
with  the  most  eflicacious  incitement  to  action." — (Dr.  J. 
Barrow.)  "There  is  a  majesty  in  holy  example;  it  not  only 
commands  hut  charms  men  into  compliance ;  there  is  life  and 
sphit  about  it  insomuch  that  it  animates  and  inflames  all  about  a 
man;  it  makes  piety  to  become  visible,  and  not  only  shows  it 
to  be  necessary,  but  represents  it  with  all  its  advan.ta.^«i  ^& 
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habit,'  and,  in  general,  the  nature  and  strength  of  the 
various  influences  that  go  to  mould  and  fashion  the  indi- 
vidual character.*  It  points  out  the  close  and  intimate 
connection  that  subsists  between  mind  and  body,  and  how 
they  act  and  react  upon  each  other  ;*  how  many  of 

goodness,  beauty,  and  ornament.  In  a  word  it  does  (after  thaJ 
manner  of  all  great  engines!  work  powerfully  though  almost  in-' 
sensibly." — {Hal;^  Living.)  "The  good  parent,"  says  T.  FulleCt 
"showeth  them  (i.;.,  his  childreol  in  his  owe  practice  what  t| 
follow  and  imitate,  and  in  others,  what  to  shun  and  avoid.  Fc 
though  the  words  of  the  wise  be  as  naiia  fastened  by  the  mastei 
-  of  the  assemblies,  yet  sure  their  examples  are  the  hammer  to' 
drive  them  in  to  take  deeper  hold." 

'  "This  is  the  nature  of  all  habits,  the  farther  we  proceed  the 
more  we  are  confirmed  in  them." — (Archbishop  Th-lotson.) 
"  In  the  great  majority  of  things  habit  is  a  greater  plague  than 
ever  afflicted  Egypt ;  in  religious  character  it  is  eminently  a 
fehcity.  The  devout  man  rejoices  to  feel  that  in  aid  of  the  sim- 
ple force  of  the  divine  principles  within  him,  there  has  grown  up 
by  time  an  occasional  power  which  has  almost  taken  the  place 
of  his  will,  and  holds  a  lirm  though  quiet  domination  through' 
the  general  action  of  his  mind.  He  feels  this  confirmed  habit 
the  grasp  of  the  hand  of  God  which  will  never  let  him 
(John  Foster.) 

'  "  Some  there  are  who  think  they  have  happily  enough  laii 
the  foundation  of  the  religious  education  of  their  children  wh< 
they  have  loaded  their  memory  with  sacred  words,  with  porti 
of  Scripture  and  catechisms,  of  the  meaning  and  sense  when 
they  are  absolutely  ignorant,  and  taught  them  to  say  prayera;^ 
which  they  neither  do  nor  can  understand.  ...  It  were  cer- 
tainly  far  better  to  endeavour  by  words,  plain,  easy,  familiar,  and 
adapted  to  their  capacities,  to  awaken  their  affections, — that  is, 
to  stir  up  their  love,  and  their  desires,  and  their  joys,  and  turn 
them  towards  God,  and  divine  things." — (G.  Monro.)     "  First  of 
all  they  should  rather  seek  to  teach  a  feeling  than  a  doctrine, 
to  bathe  the  child  in  their  own  feelings  of  love  to  God  and  de- 
pendence on  him,  and  contrition  for  wrong  before  him,  bearing 
up  their  child's  heart  in  their  own;  not  fearing  to  encouragi ' 
every  good  motion  they  can  call  into  exercise,  to  make  what  i; 
good,  pleasant  and  attractive,  what  is  wrong,  odious  and  hat* 
ful :  then,  as  the  understanding  advances,  to  give  il  food  suttei 
to  its  capacity,  opening  upon  it  gradually  the  more  difficult 
of  Christian  doctrine  and  experience." — (Dr.  Bushnell.) 

'  '■  In  the  present  condition  of  our  nature  Ihe  human  mindj 
is  connected  with  a  material  and  organised  substance,  the  bodyt 
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states  of  mind  are  the  direct  result  of  conditions  of  body, 
and  the  laws  to  which  they  are  subject,  not  mental  but 
physical.^  Hence,  frequently,  our  failure  to  act  up  to  what 
we  know  to  be  right  results,  not  from  badness  of  heart, 
but  from  infirmity  of  body,  or  want  of  proper  training.* 

whh  which  its  operations  stand  in  a  state  of  Dnion,  so  close, 
perfect,  and  necessary,  that  neither  can  act  without  the  action, 
direct  or  indirect,  of  the  other.  ...  It  follows  from  this  fact 
that  in  Judging  of  mental  operations  it  is  neceHsary  always  to 
take  into  our  account  the  great  variety  and  frequent  change  ot 
the  state,  workings,  and  accidents  of  the  corporeal  system."— 
(Dr.  PvE  Smith.)  "  The  purest,  the  moat  ideal  sentiment  stiU 
pertains  on  some  side  to  organisation.  The  inspiratioD  of  the 
poet,  the  passion  of  the  lover,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  martyr, 
have  their  langours  and  short  •comings,  that  often  depend  oo. 
very  pitiable  material  causes."^(V.  Cousin.)  "  Very  wonderfidia 
the  intimate  connection,  the  subtle  interaction  between  the  forces 
of  our  physical  and  moral  nature.  ...  It  is  a  fact  of  infinite 
practical  signilicance  which  cannot  he  ignored  withoot  grave 
peril.  The  intelligeot  recognition  of  it  would  save  many  good 
people  firom  much  sorrow,  as  it  would  save  others  from  grievous 
sm."— (Dr.  Dale.) 

'  "  The  course  of  morality,  of  everything  that  is  connected 
with  the  onward  movement  of  the  race,  is  more  dependent  upon 
the  bodily  health,  upon  the  organic  soundness  of  the  human 
constitution,  than  many  politicians,  moralists,  and  divines  seem 
ready  to  believe." — (Dr.  John  Brown.)  "The  want  of  consola- 
tion in  the  sout  is  often  owing  to  bodily  disease.  .  .  .  The 
consciousness  of  sin  and  the  apprehension  of  the  wrath  of  God 
are  often  the  results  of  bodily  distemper."— (Richard  Baxter.) 
"  It  is  quite  true  that  from  the  infirmities  of  our  nature  .... 
from  the  depressing  influence  of  sorrow,  of  a  trivial  indisposi- 
tion, of  a  transient  fit  of  melancholy,  of  impaired  digestion,  even 
of  a  variation  of  the  weather  (for  on  all  these  humiliating  con- 
ditions does  the  boasted  soundness  of  human  reason  depend) 
B  man  shall  for  an  hour  or  a  day  really  doubt  of  tliat  which  he 
never  doubted  yesterday,  and  which  he  would  be  ashamed  to 
doubt  to-morrow,"— (Henry  Kogebs.) 

'  "  Carelessness  in  the  discipline  of  the  body  is  perhaps  the 
real  cause  of  the  miserable,  ignoble  life  of  many  Christian  men." 
— (Dr.  Dale.)  "  Many  a  man  has  considered  himself  spiritually 
lost  whilst  under  the  mental  depression  caused  by  a  long  con- 
tinued hepatic  and  gastric  derangement  ;  and  instances  occur 
of  persons  imagining  themselves  to  be  condemned  to  everlasting 
punishment,  subjects  of  Satanic  presence,  and  to  hold  personal 
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Many  good  and  pious  men  fret  themselves  about  thel 
badness  of  tbeir  hearts,  and  attribute  thereto  much  thatl 
is  properly  the  result  of  defective  moral  education,  or  of  J 
inattention  to  natural  laws.' 

With  a  correct  understanding  of  his  own  physical  and 
mental  nature,  its  laws  and  conditions,  the  Christian 
will  be  able  to  trace  evil  to  its  proper  source.'*     He 
will  see  it  afar  off,  and  will  be  able  to  grapple  with  ■ 
and  overcome  it  before  it  has  acquired  strength,  yea,  J 
even  to  put  it  to  flight  before  it  has  assumed  a  visible! 

converae  with  our  Saviour,  ewing  to  the  existence  of  viBCeral 
disease  and  a  congested  condition  of  some  one  of  the  great 
vascular  or  nervous  centres." — |Dr,  F.  Winslow.)  '"A  more 
wise  discipline  of  the  hody  would  free  many  a  devout  soul  from 
the  evil  thoughts  with  which  it  is  haunted  and  which  are  sup- 
posed to  come  from  evil  spirits,  from  the  gloomy  fears  which 
are  interpreted  as  signs  of  a  deep-rooted  unbelief,  and  from  the 
despondency  which  is  regarded  as  the  result  of  divine  dis- 
pleasure,"—(Dr.  Dale.) 

^  ''Asfor  what  some  good  people  are  often  terrilied  about — 
the  wicked  imaginations  that  come  into  their  minds,  and  the 
enpresaions  that  come  out  oftheir  mouths  at  times,  almost  whether 
they  will  or  not — in  proportion  as  they  are  involuntary  they  are 
not  criminal  in  themselves,  be  they  ever  so  bad." — (Archbishop 
Secker.)  "These  persons  that  are  troubled  with  these  black 
thoughts  are  nowise  consenting  to  them,  but  they  rise  in  their 
minds  perfectly  against  their  wills,  and  without  any  approbadon 
of  them ;  and  in  this  case  ....  1  hope,  yea,  and  verily  believe*" 
they  are  no  sins  at  all,  but  mere  elTects  of  a  bodily  distempei!! 
and  no  more  imputed  to  us  than  the  wild  and  idle  ravings  of  ^ 
man  in  a  frenzy  or  a  fever."— (Archbp.  Tillotson.)  "  I  shoulq^ 
like  to  have  the  '  diaries '  whicli  record  the  spiritual  experience 
of  certain  eicellent  persons,  illustrated  with  notes  by  wise  phy- 
sicians who  had  known  them  intimately.  Periods  of  spiritual 
desertion,  when  the  light  of  God's  countenance  was  hidden  from 
them  apparently  without  reason,  might  receive  a  very  satisfac-^™ 
tory  explanation." — (Dr.  Dale.) 

'  "Everyone  knows  ....  howmuch  the  temper,  the  seasibili-1 
ties,  the  Boating  impulses  and  notions,  nay,  the  very  talents  voiA 
opinions  of  mankind,  and  through  them  their  whole  characterp^ 
is  determined  by  their  bodily  temperament." — (Dr.  McCoSH.) 
"  Were  we  to  keep  a  vigilant  watch  over  the  causes  whicli  influ- 
ence the  bodily  system  so  as  powerfully  to  affect  the  mind,  wb 
should  often  trace  to  its  true  source  the  origin  of  actual  sin,  el 
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form.^  He  will  not  be  discouraged  by  "  the  day  of  small 
things,"  neither  will  his  spirit  be  broken  by  fruitless 
attempts  at  labours  beyond  his  strength.^  As  a  babe, 
he  will  refrain  from  strong  meat ;  as  a  man,  he  will 
naturally  crave  for  it ;  and  wHl  thus  proceed  from 
strength  to  strength  in  the  divine  life.^ 

well  as  the  grounds  of  religious  despondency." — (E.  C.  Topham.) 
'*  I  have  long  been  convinced  that  sufficient  weight  has  not 
always  been  attached  to  the  influence  of  natural  temperament 
and  disposition  in  forming  and  directing  the  religious  character.** 
— (Dean  Ramsay.) 

^  "We  must  ....  be  particularly  upon  our  guard  against  the 
first  assaults,  for  the  enemy  will  be  more  easily  subdued  if  he  is 
resisted  in  his  approaches,  and  not  suffered  to  enter  the  portals 
of  our  hearts." — (T.  a  Kempis.)  **  The  great  wisdom  and  security 
of  the  soul  in  dealing  with  indwelling  sin  is  to  put  a  violent  stop 
unto  its  beginnings,  its  first  motions  and  actings ;  venture  all  on 
the  first  attempt,  die  rather  than  yield  one  step  unto  it." — (Dr. 
John  OwE5r.)  "  Evil  is  counteracted  not  only  in  its  commence- 
ment, but  even  before  it  appears,  by  guarding  against  dispositions 
and  practices  which,  though  not  wrong  in  themselves,  are  dan- 
gerous from  their  natural  alliance  to  those  which  are  so." — (S.  R. 
Hall.)  "  In  their  sleeping  embryo  state  the  giants  of  vice,  the 
great  anarchs  of  crime  and  confusion,  are  to  be  laid  hands  on 
and  bound  in  chains  of  good  order." — (E.  Irving.) 

®  "  Every  man  that  has  cultivated  fruit  knows  that  no  tree  can 
bear  very  rich  the  first  year.  ...  So  it  is  with  Christians  and 
Christian  graces.  You  cannot  bear  high  spiritual  fruit  until  the 
spirit  of  Christ  has  dwelt  with  you,  so  as  to  form  the  very  wood 
and  fibre  of  your  life.  It  is  not  until  you  have  borne  the  fruits 
of  Christian  life  and  conduct  year  after  year  that  you  can  bring 
them  forth  in  their  highest  state  of  perfection.  ...  No  one 
should  be  discouraged  because  at  the  beginning  he  does  not 
have  full  vision  and  facility  of  vision  of  Christ.  .  .  .  You  are 
not  called  to  a  consummation.  .  .  .  You  are  to  go  from  step  to 
step,  and  from  strength  to  strength,  till  you  come  to  a  perfect 
manhood  in  Christ  Jesus." — (H.  W.  Beecher.) 

®  "  As  beginnings  are  always  difficult,  especially  to  ardent 
spirits,  such  spirits  would  do  well  particularly  at  their  entrance 
on  a  more  correct  course  to  select  for  themselves  some  single 
task  of  painful  exertion  which,  by  bringing  their  mental  vigour 
into  full  play,  shall  afford  them  so  sensible  an  evidence  of  the 
conquest  they  have  obtained  as  will  more  than  repay  the  labour 
of  the  conflict." — (Hannah  More.)  "  Such  is  the  difficulty  of 
self-examination  that  it  were  well  if,  instead  of  attempting  at 
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It  is  ever  in  union  that  there  is  strength.  It  is  as  the 
one  comes  to  the  assistance  and  support  of  the  other 
that  they  are  mutually  improved  and  strengthened.^* 
To  the  educator,  rehgion  is  as  a  light  showing  him  the 
way  in  which  he  ought  to  walk — tlie  pole-star  from 
which  he  is  to  take  all  his  bearings  ;*  while  by  educa- 

first  the  more  arduous,  the  Christian  disciple  should  begin  with 

the  more  elementary  of  its  exercises." — (Dr.  Chalmers.)     "  Be 

not  surprised  that  I  recommend  to  you  but  one  particular  virtue 

for  every  day  of  the  week.     It   is  certain   we    ought  daily   to 

practice  all  the  virtues.  .  .  .  but  my  design  in  this  method  is  to 

I   make  you   acquainted   by  degrees   thoroughly   with  each   con- 

Uwderable  Christian  virtue,  and  with  the  way  aud  tnauner  of 

IpractisiDg  it."— (K.  Nelson.) 

f  '  '*  Culture  proposes  as  its  end  the  carrying  of  man's  nature  to 
•  its  highest  perfection,  the  developing  to  the  full  all  the  capa- 
cities of  our  humanity  ....  that  is,  culture  must  embrace  religion 
ai)d  end  in  it.  Again,  to  start  from  the  side  or  point  of  view  of 
religion,"  this  "  must  embrace  culture,  first  because  it  is  itself  the 
culture  of  the  highest  capacity  of  our  being ;  and  secondly, 
because  if  not  partial  and  blind  it  must  ackaowledge  all  the 
other  capacities  of  man's  nature,  as  gifts  which  God  baa 
given,  and  given  that  man  may  cultivate  them  to  the  utmost, 
and  elevate  them  by  connecting  them  with  the  thought  of 
the  giver,  and  the  purpose  for  which  he  gave  them." — 
(Principal  Shairp.)  ■'  Rehgion  and  learning  are  so  far  from  being 
inconsistent  that  they  mutually  help  to  improve  and  advance 
each  other.  ...  A  religious  course  of  life  not  only  keeps  the 
faculties  clear  and  fit  for  use,  but  also  greatly  heightens  and. 
improves  them,  while  learning  helps  at  once  to  give  a  right 
direction  to  rehgion,  and  to  temper  and  allay  its  most  violent 
fervours."     It  "  points  out  to  us  the  true  object  of  worship  .... 

I  teaches  us  the  best  manner  of  performing  this  worship,  prevents 
ns  from  applying  ourselves  to  mistaken  duties,  and  checks  our 
flights  in  those  that  are  real  and  necessary.  .  .  ,  Knowledge 
and  godhness  thus  united  make  religion  what  it  ought  to  be, 
a  reasonable  service;  a  work  of  the  head  and  understanding  as 
well  as  of  the  heart  and  the  affections."—  (Dr.  T,  Fothercill.) 
'  "  In  all  situations  of  human  hfe  piety  is  the  duty  and  interest 
of  mankind  ....  as  afTordiug  the  best  and  noblest  school  in 
which  the  mind  may  be  trained  to  whatever  is  great  and  good 
human  nature." — -(A.  Alison.)  "  The  Christian  religion  is,  it  _ 
variety  of  ways,  eminently  conducive  to  civilization  from  the 
purity  of  its  precepts,  the  intellectual  nature  of  its  instructions, 
the  high  tone  of  its  morals,  and  the  noble  and  sublime  nature  of  1 
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tion  the  Christian  is  instructed  how  to  put  the  lofty 
principles  of  his  faith  into  active  practice,^  The  one  is 
thus  the  necessary  complement  of  the  other- — education 
as  a  part  of  rehgion,  reUgion  as  a  part  of  education.* 
The  two  must  grow  together  and  work  together,  each  in 
its  proper  sphere,  and  with  its  proper  means,  striving 
after  the  perfection  of  the  race,  and  to  bring  about  that 
reign  of  righteousness  which  reason,  not  less  than  reve- 

its  schemes  as  a  whole,''— {G.  Harris.)  Christians  "have  one 
ultimate  end  to  which  they  tend,  which  guides  and  governs  theni, 
the  true  polar  star  by  which  they  steer  llieir  heavenly  course."— 
(J.  SMrrn.)  "  In  Corislianily  we  have  the  only  real  genius  of 
civiliiation,  because  we  have  (here  the  only  true  principles  of 
morality  and  religion. ''^B.  Parsons.) 

'  Many  persons  "when  once  they  know  the  nature  and  ex- 
cellency of  the  duties  of  the  law,  account  nothing  wanting  but 
diligent  performance,  and  they  rush  blindly  upon  immediate 
practice,  making  more  haste  than  good  speed." — (W.  Marshall.) 
''  Our  outward  works  and  actions  depend  upon  a  train  of  powers 
within  us  which,  as  springs  and  causes  of  them,  order  and  efl'ect 
them.  For  our  passions  excite  them ;  our  understandings  con- 
sider of  tbeni  and  direct  them;  our  wills  command  and  choose 
them ;  and  then  afterwards,  in  pursuance  of  ail  these  our  bodily 
powers,  execute  and  exert  them." — (J,  Kettlewsll.)  Those 
who  are  more  or  less  intimately  acquainted  with  those  liberal 
studies  (the  natural  sciences)  are  thereby  assisted  and  enabled 
to  obtain  deeper  insight  into  the  secret  workings  of  divine 
wisdom."^ — U'^*"'  Calvin.) 

'  "Culture  and  rehgion  are  not,  when  rightly  regarded,  two 
opposite  powers,  but  they  are,  as  it  were,  one  line  with  two 
opposite  poles.  Start  from  the  manward  pole,  and  go  along  the 
line  honestly  and  thoroughly,  and  you  land  in  the  divine  one. 
Start  from  the  divine  pole  and  cany  out  ail  that  it  implies,  and 
you  land  in  the  manward  pole,  or  the  perfection  of  humanity. 
Ideally  considered,  then,  culture  must  culminate  in  religion,  aud 
religion  must  expand  into  culture. "^ — (Principal  Shairp.)  "  Reli- 
gion, in  its  truest  signification,  is  education — that  is,  the  art  of 
forming  and  perfecting  man;  and  education  may  be  described 
as  rehgion  applied  to  human  nature  to  develop  and  perfect  it," 
— (M.  A.  JuLJEN.)  "  Denndie  Kirche  ist  ihrer  Bestimmungnach 
selbst  eine  Schule  hoherer  Ait,  eine  Schule  zur  Nahrung, 
FortpflantKung,  und  Verbreitung  des  Heihgen  im  Menschen." — 
(Kroger.)  '■  Rehgion  is  itself  an  educatiun.  .  .  .  The  rehgious 
man  becomes  of  uecessity  a  thinker  and  reader.  .  .  .   He  is  the 
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lation,  teaches  us  to  look  for  in  the  last  days  upon  the  I 
earth.' 

We  would,  therefore,  specially  protest  against  any  I 
view  of  religion  that  regards  it  as  outside  of  nature,  i 
beyond  reason,  or  as  in  any  way  calculated  to  supersede  I 
human  exertion.^     When  religion  is  viewed  as  outside  ( 

student  of  a  book  which  ift  adapted  to  expand  and  elevate  the 
miud,  to  fill  it  with  great  thoughts,  to  inspire  it  with  uofale  pur- 
puses,  to  exercise  the  imagination,  to  strengthen  the  judgment, 
and  to  teach  the  tme  philosophy  of  life." — (T.  Binnev.) 

'  "  The  prospect  stretched  out  before  the  ftiend  of  education 
is  the  most  cheering  tliat  can  be  conceived  .  .  .  ,  As  religion  is 
destined  to  banish  immorahty  firom  our  world,  so  science  and 
natui'al  |)hilosopliy  shall  drain  our  cities  and  fields,  purify  our 
atmosphere,  provide  us  with  the  most  appropriate  good,  and 
teach  us  how  to  use  our  temporal  blessings  so  as  to  enjoy  a  large 
degree  of  physical  comfort." — (B.  Parsons.)  "  When  the  whole 
earth,  emancipated  from  the  usurped  supremacy  of  the  powers 
of  darkness,  shall  have  recovered  the  image  of  God's  moral  per- 
fections, the  earth  shall  yield  her  increase,  man's  lordship  over 
the  material  universe  shall  be  restored  to  him  ....  a  nobler 
literature,  a  diviner  art,  a  loftier  and  more  perfect  form  of 
natural  life,  as  well  as  a  truer  worship  of  God  and  a  more  faith- 
ful obedience  to  his  laws  shall  crown  and  bless  the  final  ages  of 
human  history."^ (Dr.  Dale.)  "  Christianity  has  pre-eminently, 
contributed  to  call  forth  the  idea  of  unity  of  mankind,  and  hi 
thereby  acted  beneficially  on  the  humanising  of  nations  in  " 
manners  and  institutions." — (Humboldt.)  "  Christianity,"  ^  .. 
Fichte,  "  carries  in  its  breast  a  renovating  power  of  which  we 
can  have  no  conception.  Hitherto  it  has  acted  only  on  indi- 
viduals, and  through  them  on  the  State  indirectly.  But  whoever 
can  appreciate  its  power,  whether  he  be  a  mere  believer  or  an 
independent  thinker,  will  confess  that  it  is  destined  some  day  to 
become  the  inner  organising  power  of  the  State,  and  then  it  will' 
reveal  itself  to  the  world  in  all  the  depth  of  its  ideas  and  thefiiU> 
richness  of  its  blessitigs."  i 

'  Religion  thus  viewed  is  "a  kind  of  transcendental  matter 
which  belongs  to  the  outside  of  life,  and  has  no  part  in  the 
laws  by  which  life  is  organised, —a  miraculous  epidemic,  afire.ball 
shot  from  the  moon,  something  holy  because  it  is  from  God,  but 
so  extraordinary,  so  out  of  place,  that  it  cannot  suffer  any  vital  con- 
nection with  the  ties,  and  causes,  and  forms,  and  habits,  which 
constitute  the  frame  of  our  history  "—(Dr.  Bushnell.)  "Though 
Providence  directs  and  assists  virtuous  endeavour,  he  never,  by 
superseding  them,  encourages  idleness  or  justifies  presumption.'' 
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of  and  beyond  reason  and  experience,  as  something 
over  which  we  have  no  power  or  control,  and  not  to  be 
wooed  or  won  by  any  effort  of  ours,  then  can  education 
not  occupy  its  proper  place,  and  not  be  employed  upon 
its  proper  work.*  When  parents  hold  that  they  cannot 
do  anything  of  themselves  for  the  spiritual  edification 
of  their  children,  that  a  change  of  heart  is  necessary  in 
each  individual  before  he  can  set  out  in  the  Christian 
course,  and  that  God  alone  can  change  the  heart,  then 
the  tendency  is  for  parents  to  neglect  the  duties  that 
naturally  devolve  upon  them  in  connection  with  the 
moral  and  religious  education  of  their  children,  who  are 

(Hannah  More.)  "  He  who  looks  for  the  effect  while  he  is  wil- 
fully neglecting  the  necessaiy  means,  manifests  not  rational  and 
commendable  confidence,  but  fooUsh  and  unwarranted  presump- 
tion."— (Dr.  WahdI-AW.)  "  If  you  decompose  into  visible 
elements  the  power  displayed  by  Christianity,  you  will  only 
find  a  huiTian  force  at  the  end  of  your  analysis."— (Vi net.) 
"  Believers  are  uniformly  addressed  as  if  the  whole  work  of 
Christian  pro{,Tess  were  to  be  done  by  themselves  alone ;  and 
in  no  case  is  it  intimated  that  they  are  under  no  obligation  to 
advance  in  holiness  unless  assisted  by  some  higher  influence." — 
(Dr.  H.  Darling.) 

'  "  The  mischief  of  this  false  religion  is  nowhere  so  evident  as 
in  the  education  of  children.  It  is  frequently  remarked  in  the 
present  day  how  often  the  children  of  religious  people  turn  out 
ill.  And  what  can  be  expected  when  moral  training  is  withheld 
and  moral  power  denied  under  the  pernicious  notion  that  they 
can  be  of  no  use  till  God's  time  ahaJl  come  to  shed  some  extra- 
ordinary effusion  of  divine  light  within  the  heart  which  shall  over- 
power the  vicious  affections  and  constrain  the  finite  will  by 
sovereign  grace." — (K.  A.  Thompson,)  "  In  religious  families 
we  find  with  painful  surprise  either  spoilt  children,  and  spoilt 
with  less  scruple  than  elsewhere,  in  the  expectation  of  their  con- 
version, or  else  mortified  creatures,  without  spirit  or  generosity, 
that  will  not  be  capable  of  a  second  nature,  never  having  had  a 
first." — (ViNET.)  "  There  is  a  certain  piety,  high-coloured,  low- 
toned,  severe  of  aspect,  which  despises  educadon,  and  occa- 
sionally raises  to  the  dignity  of  a  system  the  mere  weakness  of 
the  mind  and  the  unfaithfulness  of  indolence."—  (Ditto.)  "  Per- 
sons are  too  apt  to  excuse  their  own  negligence  by  a  professed 
or  imphed  disbelief  in  the  power  of  education.  They  neglect 
sand  then  deny  the  power," — (Xhom.) 
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tlius  but  too  frequently  allowed  to  grow  up  very  n 
as  they  please,  it  may  be  in  obstinacy,  disobedie 
and  vice,'     It  is  one  thing  for  a  parent  to  live  amon^ 
his  children  believing  that  through  the  right  and  proper 
use  of  means  they  will  grow  up  into  righteousness  and 
holiness ;  and  another  and  quite  a  different  thing  ■ 
look  upon  them  as  by  nature  sinners,  enemies  of  God,4 
and  servants  of  Satan.^     In  the  latter  case,  instead  q 

'  "The  views  held  by  many  upon  this  very  important  point 
maybe  thus  expressed;  .  .  .  Conversion  can  take  pli  '" 

when  they  are  old  enough  to  understand  and  believe  the  gospel 
Besides,  it  is  not  dependent  on  education  or  anything  man  ecu 
do,  but  solely  ou  tlie  sovereignty  of  God,  who  gives  or  with- 
holds his  grace,  as  he  pleases.  .  ,  .  There  are  laws  in  the  moral 
US  well  as  in  the  physical  world.  .  .  .  and  this  is  God's  general 
law  affecting  education  ;  'Train  np  a  child  in  the  way  he  should 
go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it.'  And  surely 
such  a  text  as  this  assumes,  as  a  tnatterof  fact,  that  a  child  mar 
from  infancy  to  old  age  walk  in  the  way  it  should  go  ?  There  is 
no  interval  of  time,  not  a  year  or  month  allowed  for  its  walking 
in  any  other  way  than  the  right  one.  The  words  do  not  mean 
anything  hke  this,  '  Train  up  vour  child  as  you  best  can,  yet 
remember  that  for  years  it  Villi, --  -  — -■'—  -'■-- —  <. 
the  way  it  should  not  |i 


,  I,  and  a  child  .. 

wrath,  though,  perhaps,  it  may  be  converted  in  manhood,  and  at 
last  enter  upon  that  right  path  which  will  not  be  departed  froj 
in  old  age."— (Dr,  Norman  McLeod.)  "While  the  blessings  i 
religion  are  solely  the  gift  of  divine  grace,  they  can  only  ba' 
reasonably  expected  in  the  dihgeot  use  and  improvement  of  the 
various  means  by  which  God  ordinarily  communicates  these 
blessings.  This  is  a  truth  which,  however  it  may  be  overlooked 
bv  ignorance  or  denied  by  folly  ....  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
all  real  and  rational  piety. "^(Dr.  T,  Brown.)  "It  cannot  be 
God's  purpose  that  about  fourteen  or  sixteen  years  children 
should  grow  up  uiiregenerate,  children  of  the  devil,  and  then,  by 
a  violent  revolution,  a  conversion,  a  change  of  heart  and  life 
become  his  children." — (Ur.  H.  Allon.) 

'  "  It  is  one  thing  to  hve  for  a  family  of  children  as  if  they 
were  going  possibly  to  be  converted,  and  a  very  different  thing 
to  Uve  for  them  as  church  members,  training  them  into  their 
holy  profession  ;  one  thing  to  have  them  about  as  strangers  to 
the  covenant  of  promise,  and  another  to  have  them  about  as 
heirs  of  the  same  promise,  growing  up  into  it,  to  fulfil  the  seal  of 
^th  already  upon  theia."~(Dr.  Bushhell.)    A  critic, 
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cherishing  and  fostering  the  budding  powers  of  the 
child,  a  system  of  repressing  and  uprooting  will  fre- 
quently be  practised,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  productive 
of  disastrous  results ;  and  sternness,  harshness,  and 
gloom  will  but  too  often  be  found  to  take  the  place  of 
love,  kindness,  and  condescension.' 

of  Rousseau's  Emilius,  says,  "  He  may  have  thought  Ihe  child 
too  much  of  an  angel,  but  this  waa  better  than  the  old  theory  of 
treating  the  child  as  a  diabolic  imp,  that  came  cursed  and 
blackened  from  the  band  of  nature,  and  required  to  be  beaten 
or  scourged  into  virtuous  whiteness." — "Simply  to  tell  a  child, 
just  as  he  begins  to  make  acquaintance  with  words,  that  he  must 
have  a  new  heart  before  be  can  be  good,  is  to  inflict  a  double 
discouragement.  In  Itie  first  place  he  caunot  comprehend  what 
this  phraseology  means,  and  secondly,  if  he  must  have  a  new 
heart  before  he  can  be  good,  why  should  he  attempt  wtkal  must 
be  useless  till  something  previous  befalls  him  ?  Nay,  are  not 
eometimes  even  the  natural  feelings  that  spring  firom  the  con- 
sciousness of  doing  right  repressed,  as  tending  to  engender  a 
spirit  of  self-righteousuess," — (Dr.  Bushnell.)  "  When  the 
young  are  thus  indoctrinated  with  the  utter  depravity  of  huoian 
nature,  and  the  co-arditiate  truth  of  their  redemption  from 
spiritual  ruin  is  forgotten,  how  can  they  be  expected  to  aim  at 
spiritual  progress,  or  to  strive  for  their  moral  perfection."^ — (R. 
A.  Thohpson,)  "The  inner  man,"  says  Ricbter,  "  is  like  the 
negro — horn  white,  and  only  coloured  black  by  life." 

'  "  Do  we  not  almost  take  for,  granted  an  unspiritnal  child- 
hood ?  Is  not  our  commonest  idea  of  a  child's  piety  connected 
with  a  conversion  in  advanced  youth  ?  And  where  this  is  Ihe 
expectation,  it  will  almost  necessarily  colour  our  feeUng,  give  a 
hesitating  character  to  our  elforts,  and  dash  our  prayers  with 
lateut  unbehef." — (Dr.  H.  Allon.)  "One  great  reason  why  the 
children  of  Christian  parents  turn  out  so  badly  is  that  tbey  are 
taken  to  be  of  the  world,  and  the  manner  and  spirit  of  Ihe  houf  e 
are  brought  down  to  be  of  the  world  too,  and  partly  for  their 
Bake."^tDr.  Bushnell.)  "Mr.  Woodward,"  says  Archbp. 
Whately,  "has  pointed  out  in  one  of  his  essays  how  large  a 
proportion  of  the  ctiildren  of  religious  parents  of  the  evangelical 
(Calvinistic)  party  turn  out  ill.  The  causes  may  be  different  in 
different  cases ;  in  some  over- strictness  may  have  led  to  a  re- 
bellious reaction;  in  others,  over-neghgence,  leaving  all  to  be 
done  by  divine  grace,  while  neglecting  means."— "  Much  of  what 
is  called  Christian  nurture  only  serves  to  make  the  subject  of 
religion  odious,  and  that,  as  nearly  as  we  can  discover,  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  religions  teacliing  received." — (Dr. 
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When  the  Christian  parent,  on  the  contrary,  believes 
that  the  seeds  of  grace  are  implanted  in  his  children 
from  their  earliest  years,  and  are  to  be  brought  to 
maturity  and  perfected  by  careful  training  and  instruc- 
tion, then  in  place  of  waiting  for  an  uncertain  future 
event,  which  may  never,  as  in  the  case  of  multitudes  it 
does  never  happen,  he  would  set  himself  earnestly  and 
cheerfully  to  work,  looking  confidently  for  God's  bles- 
sing upon  his  endeavours.^  All  the  benefits  of  religion 
are  promised  to  the  right  and  proper  use  of  means  •?  and 

BusHNELL.)  Dr.  Wm.  Anderson,  of  Glasgow,  speaking  of  hisj 
early  training,  says :  "  That  man,  my  father,  with  one  of  the.i 
warmest  hearts,  would  have  thought  he  was  guilty  of  a  sin  {!• 
suppose)  had  he  saluted  me  with  a  '  Well  done  ! '  I  see 
that  there  was  glowing  affections  underneath,  actuating  the 
bnt  at  the  same  time  I  am  a  dwarfed,  withered,  faint-hearted 
being,  compared  to  what  I  would  have  been  had  I  occasionally-i 
received  the  salutation  of '  Well  done  ! ' '' 

'  A  Christian  education  "is  built  upon  the  supposition  that 
the  child  to  be  educated  has  been  adopted  into  the  family  of 
God,  and  made  an  heir  to  an  eternal  inheritance  in  the  Idngdi 
of  his  Heavenly  Father."— (Mrs.  Trimmer.)  Richter  maintai 
that  we  are  nearest  to  God  in  our  infancy,  and  that  hence  ' 
child  can  never  be  regarded  as  too  innocent  or  too  good," — " 
man  be  bom  not  bad  but  good,  under  no  curse  but  rather  tht 
bestower  and  receiver  of  many  blessings,  then  the  entire  atmo- 
sphere of  young  life,  in  spite  of  the  toil  and  the  peril,  is  made  cheer- 
ful with  the  sunshine  and  warmth  of  the  great  folded  possibilities 
of  excellence,  happiness  and  well-doing." — (J.  Morley.)  "I 
believe  it  is  in  the  power  of  father  and  mother  to  rear  the  child 
so  that  from  the  earliest  period  it  shall  be  drawn  by  the  Spirit 
of  God."— (H,  W.  Beechek.)  "  What  opinion  is  more  essentially 
monstrous,infact,  than  that  which  regards  theHolySpirit  as  having 
no  agency  in  the  immature  souls  of  children  who  are  growing  up 
helpless  and  unconscious  into  the  perils  of  time  ?  "^(Dr.  Bubh- 
NELL.)  '■  If  the  parents  hve  in  the  Spirit  as  they  ought,  they  will 
have  the  Spirit  for  the  child  as  truly  as  for  themselves,  and  the 
child  will  be  grown,  so  to  speak,  in  the  moulds  of  the  Spirit,  even 
firom  its  infency." — (Ditto.)  "  That  children  from  their  infancy 
may  possess  God's  Spirit,  and  grow  up  as  trees  of  righteousness, 
the  planting  of  the  Lord  ....  is  moreover  implied  in  the  ordi- 
;  of  baptism."— (Dr.  Norman  McLson.) 
God  worketh  in  all  things  according  to  their  nature,  and' 
eicperience  telleth  us  that  those  prosper  best  in  grace  that  most] 
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in  education  we  have  the  great  means  put  by  God  into 
the  hands  of  man  for  the  improvement  and  regeneration 
of  the  race — so  that  in  making  use  of  it  we  are  employ- 
ing God's  instrument,  and  doing  God's  work.'  If  Chris- 
tians would  see  it  to  be  their  duty  to  exert  themselves 
more  in  the  cause  of  education,  and  not  seek  to  screen 
themselves  from  exertion  with  ideas  of  man's  helpless- 
ness, or  the  innate  depravity  of  human  nature,  the  world 
would  soon  be  better.'* 

But  while  religion  thus,  in  a  sense,  penetrates  and 
forms  a  part  of  all  other  things — while  it  is  that  towards 
which  all  things  look  and  all  things  tend  as  their  highest 
development  ;  yet  there  is  a  narrower  and  more  specific 
sense  in  which  the  word  is  frequently — and,  indeed,  most 
commonly — used,  namely,  as  embracing  things  sacred  in 

faithfully  aud  diligently  use  the  means;  and  we  have  no  reason 
to  believe  that  any  man  ever  came  to  actual  knowledge,  faith,  or 
love  without  them." — (R.  Baxter.)  "The  Holy  Scripture  always 
represents  to  us  the  way  of  God's  working  good  in  our  soiiis  to 
be  by  exciting  our  spirits,  by  assisting  and  strengthening  our 
facnlties,  and  by  co-operating  with  us,  not  by  overbearing  our 
capacity  and  doing  all  for  us  without  us." — (Holy  Living.) 

'  "  Ever  look  on  duty  .  .  .  as  blessed  labour,  which  Jesus  calls 
us  to  perform  as  fellow-labourers  with  himself.  .  .  .  but  of  all 
labour  estefim  most  highly  that  of  training  your  own  dear  children 
for  time  and  eternity  .  .  .  and  doing  so  as  a  fellow-labourer  with 
the  Godhead."— {Dr.  NpRMAN  McLeod.) 

'  "  We  have  only  to  bestir  ourselves  and  use  the  resources 
which  God  has  especially  placed  in  our  hands,  and  then  ...  we 
shall  see  all  the  visions  of  revelation  realised  in  the  intellectual 
and  moral  glories  of  an  enlightened  and  regenerated  world."— 
(B.  Parsons,)  "  Would  parents  but  begin  by  times  and  labour 
to  affect  the  hearts  of  their  children  with  the  great  matter  of 
everlasting  life,  and  to  acquaint  tbem  with  the  substance  of  the 
doctrines  of  Christ  .  .  .  what  happy,  well-ordered  Christian 
churches  might  we  have  !" — [Introduction  to  Confession  of  Faith) 
"  It  is  quite  certain  that  if  from  childhood  men  were  to  begin  to 
follow  the  first  intimations  of  conscience,  honestly  to  obey  them 
and  cany  them  out  into  act,  the  power  of  conscience  would  be 
so  strengthened  and  improved  within  them  that  it  would  soon 
.  •  .  lead  a  man  up  and  on  to  a  clear  and  full  knowledge  of  God, 
and  to  the  formation  of  the  Divine  image  within  himself." — 
(Prin.  Shaihp.)    "  The  training  of  the  children  of  a  household  in 
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contradistinction  to  such  as  are  merely  secular,*     While! 
it  is  most  true,  and  ought  never  to  be  forgotten,  that  I 
whatever  is  good,  or  true,  or  beautiful   in  the  world,  I 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  religion  ;  tliat  whatever  tends  ] 
to  the  improvement  or  amelioration  of  the  race,  to  the 
destruction  of  sin  and  evil,  the  extension  of  goodness 
and   purity,   or  even  to  the  enriching  or  adorning  of 
material  nature,  is  for  the  gtory  of  God  ;  ^  yet  in  a  more  | 
limited  sense  the  term  religion  is  confined  to  that  know-* 
ledge  of  the  nature  and  character  of  God,  and  of  thel 
nature,  duty,  and  destiny  of  man  that  is  revealed  to  u 
in  Scripture.^    It  includes  a  knowledge  of  how  to  worshifE 
and  serve  him  aright,  a  knowledge  of  what  he  required 
of  us,  and  how  we  are  to  conform  our  lives  to  his  wiHT 
and  pleasure.     This  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  the  read-^ 
ing  and  study  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  it  almost  o 
necessity  involves  also  some  form  of  explanation  c 

the  nurture  a.nd  admoniliou  of  the  Lord  .  .  .  when  it  is  doafl| 
effectually  involves  that  change  in   the    tendencies   of   Vaw 
moral   nature,   which   is    the   essence    of  true    c  on  version  ."- 
(D.  Thomas.)  _ 

'  "  II  might  be  possible,  indeed,  by  a.  comprehensive  formula 
to  include  within  the  term  religion  every  human  interest ;  .  ■  . 
but  there  is  a  well-known  and  for  practical  ends  a  sufficiently 

t'  List  distinction  between  religion  and  other  things  which  properly 
lelong  to  man's  life  and  progress.  Tliose  other  things  bave  had 
separate  existence  from  the  beginning,  and  have  been  co-operat- 
ing as  they  were  designed  to  do  with  revealed  truth  in  the  whole 
work  of  human  advancement." — (Dr.  Raleigh.) 

'  "  All  the  pursuits  and  occupations  of  men  in  so  far  as  they 
have  a  tendency  to  better  human  life,  or  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  species,  are  to  be  classed  amung  the  means  wtilch  Divine 
Providence  is  overruling  and  making  use  of  for  the  promotion 
of  the  final  interests  of  the  kingdom  of  God." — {Manual  o' 
Conduct.) 

'Christianity  "assigns  a  true, proper,  and  complete  character  a 
notion  of  God  (complete  I  mean  not  absolutely,  but  in  respect  U 
our  condition  and  capacity)."  It  also  "  faithfully  informs  ui 
cerning  ourselves,  concerning  our  nature,  our  origin,  our  , 
all  our  state,  past,  preseni,  and  final ;  points  about  which  otbel 
wise  by  no  reason,  no  history,  no  experience,  we  could  be  * 
resiolvedoc  eatisfied."  — (Dr.  1.  Barrow.) 
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terpretatioti  of  them — in  other  words,  the  teaching  of 
the  creed  or  catechism  of  some  particular  sect.^ 

Apart  from  the  existence  of  SO  many  different  reli- 
gious sects  in  the  country,  which  renders  the  adoption 
of  any  system  of  religious  education  worthy  of  the  name, 
that   will   be   acceptable   to   all,   an  impossibility,^  we 

'  "  Give  us  the  Bible  and  it  will  do  its  own  work,  is  the  watch- 
word  of  the  religious,  as  if  the  book  were  God,  and  that  to  read 
were  the  whole  function  of  the  soul ;  as  if  God  had  concentrated 
Himself  is  a  book  and  left  the  field  of  operations  wholly  in  its 
hands." — (Edward  Irving.)  "I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  religious  educafiou  given  in  the  denominational  schools 
has  done  very  little  for  the  maintenance  of  genuine  loyalty  to 
Christ,  reverence  for  the  authority  aad  majesty  of  God,  faith  in 
the  divine  and  eternal  things  by  which  we  are  environed." — (Dr. 
Dale,  1883.)  "  In  too  many  schools  the  Scriptures  are  made 
an  ordinary  reading  lesson  ;  familiarity  with  the  words  without 
attaching  any  interesting  meaoiag  to  the  sense  only  deadens 
the  heart  to  the  holy  truths  contained  in  them,  and  is  a  great 
hindrance  rather  than  help  to  subsequent  benefit  being  derived 
from  the  Scriptures." — (Miss  Carpenter.)  "  Reverence  for  the 
book  itself  would  cause  me  to  rejoice  if  the  use  of  it  as  a  mere 
reading  book  were  utterly  forbidden."— (Dr.  Dawes.)  ''There 
are  many  persons  that  would  accuse  me  of  maligning  them  if  I 
were  to  assert  that  they  believed  religion  to  consist  in  repeating 
catechisms  and  reading  the  Bible  ;  but  is  not  tbis  practically 
what  they  do  ?  " — (Colloquies  on  Rciigion.) 

'  "  We  cannot  have  the  true  religion  of  each  sectary,  and  at 
the  same  time  avoid  infringing  on  the  rights  of  conscience.  .  .  . 
And  were  it  even  possible  ...  it  would  be  impolitic  and  un- 
wise."— (Dr.  S.  Davidson.)  "In  national  schools,  in  schools 
supported  by  the  nation  at  large,  you  can  only  teach  that  on 
which  we  all  agree,  hence  when  children  belongto  different  sects 
you  cannot  teach  theology." — (MaxMiIller.)  The  State  "should 
limit  itself  to  the  provision  of  an  eificient  secular  education  for 
all  children  whose  education  is  not  otherwise  provided  for." — 
(Dr.  Dale.)  ''  In  a  country,"  savs  Mr.  Siljestrom  On  thi  Edu- 
cational Institutiani  0/  the  Unittd  Stalls,  •'  possessing  perfect  reli- 
gious liberty,  the  exclusion  of  religious  instruction  from  the 
schools  becomes  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity,  if  any  general 
system  of  popular  education  is  at  all  to  exist."  "Inconsequence 
of  the  position  Cullen  and  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  had 
*='""•  un,  and  Ihe  demands  they  were  making,  many  in  Scot- 
self  among  the  number,  were  much  inclined  to  give  up 
national  teaching,  such  as  the  Shorter  Catechism  io. 
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believe  that,  as  a  rule,  religious  education  cannot  bfi^ 
efficiently  imparted  at  an  ordinary  day-school  or  by  thefl 
ordinary  master.^  For  such  a  work  special  qualifica-r 
tions  are  required  in  the  teacher,  special  modes  of  teach-1 
ing.  and  special  surroundings."  Very  much  of  the  powa 
or  impressiveness  of  any  truth  to  reach  the  heart  and  toj 
influence  the  conduct  depends  on  the  manner  in  whic' 
it  is  communicated,  or  the  circumstances  that  attend  it.*_ 
Not  more  necessary  is  it  for  the  ground  to  be  prepared 

our  schools  in  Scotland,  as  the  ov\y^  way  of  shutting  the  door 
against  the  Roman  Catholic  catectusm  m  the  national  sctiools 
ofIreland.''^{Dr.  Guthrie.) 

*  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  says  deliberately — "  It  is  beyond  the  power  of 
schools  to  educate  morally  or  reli^ously.  Moral  and  religious 
education  consists  in  traming  the  feelings  and  daily  babita,  and 
these  are  in  the  main  beyond  the  control  of  public  education.'' — 
"Care,  watchfulness,  earnest  cultivation,  it  requires,  but  that 
cultivation  is  of  a  different  kind,  as  its  objects  are  different  from 
that  which  trains  the  intellect  and  the  imagination,  and  it  cannot 
be  directly  taught  in  colleges  and  schools." — (Prin.  Shairp.)  ''The 
man  who  is  most  competent  to  teach  the  arts  of  reading  and 
writing,  and  the  most  skilled  in  arithmetic,  may  not  be  the  fittest 
person  to  impart  religious  instruction,"  even  granting  that  be  is 
a  religious  man.  "  The  labour  alone  which  is  imposed  upon  him  by 
his  other  duties  is  sufficient  to  prevent  that  life  and  earnestness 
so  necessary  in  explaining  a  subject  of  the  first  importance, 
especially  to  children." — {Colloquies  on  Religion.) 

'  "  Religion  as  pervading  and  animating  our  conduct  and  mani- 
festing itself  in  active  life  cannot  be  directly  taught  to  the  scholar 
but  through  the  manner  and  conduct  of  the  teacher."— {.4non.) 
"  Children  are  guided  more  by  example  than  precept,  and  if  they 
see  a  master  teaching  religion  in  a  careless  way  they  naturally 
think  that  it  cannot  be  of  much  importance."— (Ditto.)  "  It  were 
extremely  to  be  wished  that  things  were  so  ordered  that  in  all 
considerable  schools  at  least  one  person  of  serious  piety,  of 
gravity  and  experience  in  divine  things,  or  more  according  to  the 
number  of  the  scholars  should  be  fixed  on,  and  have  a  com- 
petent encouragement  allotted  to  them,  whose  only  or  chief  task 
should  be  to  converse  with  the  jiouth  about  their  spiritual  con- 
cerns, to  instruct  them  in  the  principles  of  religion  and  to  guide 
"    "  f  devotion,  and  in  the  practice  of 


hfe."— (Gec 
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■'  A  word  spoken  (gnalog 


lh)  '  upon  his  wheels,'  that  ii 


.  due  concurrence  of  all  circumstances  of  time,  plac 
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for  the  seed  which  the  husbandman  is  about  to  lodge  in 
it.  than  it  is  for  the  human  mind  to  be  fitted  to  receive 
the  seeds  of  Divine  truth  that  are  meant  to  take  root 
and  flourish  there.'  Above  all,  the  teacher  should  have 
within  himself,  as  living  and  abiding  principles,  the 
truths  which  he  desires  to  communicate  to  his  pupils.* 
We  are,  therefore,  in  favour  of  the  separation  of  religious 

person,  all  of  which  are  as  the  wheels  upon  which  our  words 
and  speeches  should  run,  such  a  word  is  like  apples  of  gold  in 
pictures  of  silver." — (T.  Brooks.) 

'  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  children  think,  and 
reason,  and  feel,  just  as  grown-up  people.  The  common  way  ol 
teaching  religion  to  children  does,  we  believe,  an  incalculable 
amount  of  harm.  To  tell  a  child  just  beginning  to  think,  that 
all  are  sinners,  under  the  wrath  and  curse  of  God,  and  liable 
to  punishment,  must  give  rise  to  very  erroneous  ideas  in  his 
mind  on  matters  of  the  highest  importance.  He  is  not  cpn- 
scious  of  being  a  sinner,  and  feelings  of  fear  and  dread  in 
place  of  love  must  he  evoked  by  the  thought  of  aa  offended 
and  angry  God.  The  ideas  presented  to  him  of  God,  heaven, 
&c.,  should  be  such  as  are  suited  to  his  notions  of  things, 
and  which  after  all  may  be  nearer  the  reality  than  those 
we  usually  cherish,  for  is  not  heaven  nearest  to  us  in  our 
infancy?  Martin  Luther,  ia  writing  of  heaven  to  his  little  boy, 
says  :  '"  I  know  of  a  pretty  garden  where  are  merry  children 
that  have  gold  frocks,  and  gather  nice  apples,  and  plums  and 
chernes  under  the  trees,  and  sing  and  dance,  and  ride  on  pretty 
horses  with  gold  bridles  and  silver  saddles.  I  asked  the  man  of 
the  place  whose  the  garden  was,  and  who  the  children  were  ? 
He  said,  '  These  are  the  children  who  pray  and  learn  and  are 
good.'  Then  I  answered,  '  1  also  have  a  son,  who  is  called 
Hans  Luther.  May  he  come  to  this  garden  and  eat  pears  and 
apples,  and  ride  a  httle  horse  and  play  with  the  others  ?  '  The 
man  said,  '  If  he  says  his  prayers,  and  learns,  aud  is  good,  be 
may  come.' "  "  The  younger  a  child  is  the  less  let  him  hear  the 
Unspeakable  named,  which  only  by  a  word  becomes  to  him 
the  speakable  •  •  .  .  When  what  is  mighty  appears  in  nature,  a 
storm,  thunder,  the  starry  firraanent,  death,  then  utter  the 
word  God  before  the  child,  A  great  nlisfortune,  a  great  blessing, 
b  great  crime,  a  noble  action,  are  building  sites  for  a  Child's 

^  -jh."— (J.   p.   RlCHTER.) 

Aa>the   first  riile  to  be  observed  by  anyone  who  will  give 

■ig  is,  that  he  must  himself  have  it,  so  it  is  true  that  no 

teach  religion  who  has  it  not ;  mature  hypocrisy  or  Up- 
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and  secular  education  from  a  conviction  that  their  sepa- 
ration would  be  for  the  advantage  of  both  ;  and  it  is 
from  the  high  value  that  we  set  upon  religion  that  we 
would  see  the  teaching  of  it  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
would  perform  that  work  most  skilfully  and  efiBciently,* 

religion  can  beget  nothing  but  immature,"— (J,  P.  Richteb, 
".For  religious  education  we  require  the  Uving  soul  of  the  in 
structor  sanctified  by  grace,  to  come  into  spiritual  contact  with' 
the  soul  of  the  person  taught." — (Dr.  Hook.)  Mind  "  grows  not 
like  a  vegetable  ....  but  like  a  spirit  by  mysterious  contact 
with  spirit  L  thought  kindling  itself  at  the  fire  of  living  thought 
How  shall  he  give  kindling  in  whose  own  inward  man  there  is 
no  living  coal." — (T.  Cari-vle.)  ''  The  grand  secret  for  incnl- 
caticg  ELud  teaching  virtues  and  graces  is,  that  a  man  honestly 
and  with  more  and  more  of  silent  sincerity  have  them  himseu 
lodged  there  in  the  silent  depths  of  his  bemg,  they  will  not  fail 
to  shine  through  and  he  not  only  visible  but  undeniable  in  what- 
ever he  is  led  to  say  or  to  do."— (Ditto.) 

''  "  I  value  Christianity  infinitely  more  than  intellectual  culti- 
vation, and  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that  it  would  be  greatly  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Christian  faith  if  the  common  schools,  sup- 
ported wholly  or  in  part  by  the  State,  were  made  purely  secular." 
— (Dr.  Dale.)  "  A  secular  school  is  a  very  different  thing  ftom 
that  which  some  people  call  it— namely,  an  irreligious  school. 
Why,  if  all  rehgious  teaching  be  altogether  excluded  from  the 
general  day-school,  can  we  not  each  of  us  at  some  other  time, 
as  it  is  clearly  our  duty  to  do,  give  our  own  course  of  religious  in- 
struction, each  to  the  children  of  his  own  denomination  ?  Will  not 
this  be  a  much  easier  task  in  the  case  of  children  well  secalarily 
educated  than  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  either  imperfect^ 
taught  or  wholly  ignorant  ?"— (Canon  Girdlestone.)  "Tho 
clergy  will  be  relieved  from  their  present  false  and  invidious 
position;  they,  whether  Protestant,  Roman  Catholic,  or  Non- 
donformist,  will  be  able  to  teach,  during  certain  hours  on  week 
days  and  in  Sunday  schools,  that  religion  which  it  is  their  right 
and  duty  to  teach.'' — lM*x  MiJLLBH.)  "  The  department  of  the 
teacher  of  rehgion,  under  a  wiser  system  of  education,  is  obvious, 
and  it  is  the  highest,  as  well  as  the  holiest  behest  of  mortai  man. 
When  the  secular  teacher  has,  to  the  extent  of  his  own  attain- 
meuts,  read  to  his  pupils  from  the  book  of  God's  works,  and 
demonstrated  the  presence  of  God  in  them  all — ^his  power  in 
their  vastness ;  his  wisdom  in  their  harmonies ;  his  goodi 
their  adaptation  to  the  happiness  of  sentient  beings ;  he 
them  to  their  respected  pastor  or  religious  teacher,  who 
to  them  the  Book  of  Life  with  its  glad  tidings  of  great  joy. 
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It  is  one  of  the  evils  resulting  from  the  attempt  to 
combine  religious  and  secular  education^  from  having 
religious  instruction  made  part  of  the  business  of  the 
ordinary  day-school^that  those  who  are  the  naturaL 
and  proper  religious  teachers  of  the  young  consider  that 
they  acquit  themselves  of  their  responsibility  by  de- 
volving it  upon  others.^  Thus  parents  and  churches 
neglect  their  duties,  and  devolve  them  upon  the  school- 
master in  addition  to  his  proper  duties,  and  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  if  they  are  all  very  indifferently  per- 
formed,* 

Parents  are  the  natural,  and,  we  believe,  ought  to  be 
the  principal  moral  and  religious  instructors  of  their 

method  of  salvation,  and  its  beautiful  perceptive  morality  applic- 
able to  both  worlds ;  and  with  the  book  of  nature  also  open 
before  him  makes  clear  the  powerful  light  which  the  one  sheds 
upon  the  other." — (James  Simpson.)  "  The  children  who  are 
taught  m  the  day-schools  will  come  to  us  on  Sunday  disciphned 
to  decent  moral  habits,  especially  to  habits  of  order  and  obedi- 
ence, and  redeemed  from  the  miserable  ignorance  which  has 
hitherto  so  greatly  impeded  our  work.  But  our  hope  for  their 
religious  training — for  all  that  we  mean  by  their  conversion  to 
God — rests  on  the  Sunday-school  teacher,  and  not  on  the  master 
of  (he  day-school." — (Dr.  Dale.) 

'  "  Many  a  man,  being  ignorant  of  the  duty  incumbent  upon 
him  for  the  instruction  of  his  family,  casting  the  whole  weight  of 
it  on  the  public  teaching,  is,  by  the  deceitiulness  of  sin,  brought 
into  an  habitual  sloth  and  negligence  of  duty." — (Dr.  Owen.) 
''  God  hath  given  the  rehgious  culture  of  the  child  into  the  hands 
of  the  parent  and  the  church  ;  and  the  highest  idea  of  a  national 
education  would  be  secular  instruction  in  the  school— the  church, 
as  it  ought  to  do,  taking  care  of  the  religious  culture," — (T. 
BiNNEV.)  "The  responsibility  (as  to  their  religious  training)  is 
common  both  to  the  parents  and  the  church — to  the  parents 
directly,  to  the  church  indirectly,  as  represented  by  its  chosen 
and  accepted  pastor." — (Dr.  R.  Halley.) 

*  "  To  train  the  schoolmasters  to  deal  with  peculiar  doctrines 
....  absorbs  so  much  of  their  time  that  the  other  branches  of 
knowledge  are  not  sufficiently  studied  by  tbem,  and  subjects, 
very  essential  to  the  future  success  of  the  pupils  in  the  world, 
are  badly  taught  or  altogether  omitted." — (Dr.  N.  Arnott.) 
■■  The  neglect  of  parental  duty  to  a  great  extent  paralyses  the 
e^beoUn aster  ....  the  teacher  can  do  little  for  the  pupil  for 
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children.'  While  they,  may,  and  indeed.  In  general,  ' 
must  and  ought  to  delegate  the  secular  education  of 
their  children  to  others,  it  may  welt  be  questioned  how 
far  they  are  at  liberty  to  do  so  with  their  moral  and 
religious  training.^  For  carrying  on  this  work  God  has 
given  them  advantages  which  no  other  or  after  teacher 

whom  his  parents  have  done  nothing." — (Professor  Seelev.) 
"  Besides  it  is  doing  him  (the  teacher)  an  injustice  to  multiply 
the  difficulties  of  his  task.  How  can  he  effectually  teaxjh  his 
pupils  while  his  attention  is  engaged  in  endeavouring  to  do 
away  with  the  evil  effects  of  parental  negligence?  " — (C.  Mabcel.) 

^  "  The  law  of  the  New  Testament  is  that  parents  are  to  edu- 
cate  and  bring  up  their  children  in  the  nurture  and  admonition 
of  the  Lord.  The  proper  religious  training  of  the  young  of  a 
Christian  family  is  a  duty  resting  primarily  and  directij'  on  Chris- 
tian fathers  and  mothers."— (T.  Binnev.)  "  Domestic  mstruction 
in  religion  I  have  always  considered  as  the  best  and  most  suc- 
cessful form  of  it." — (Dr.  T.  Brown.)  "  The  only  really  effective 
religious  education  is  the  pai'ental — that  of  home  and  childhood. 
.  .  .  It  is  the  home,  the  family,  which  gives  us  the  moralaud  reli- 
gious education  we  really  receive." — (J.  S.  Mill.)  "It  is  the  indis- 
pensable duty  of  parents  to  attend  with  the  utmost  diligence  to  tha 
pious  and  virtuous  education  of  their  children," — (Dr.  A.  Kippis.) 

*  "The  proposition, '  It  is  the  duty  of  parents  to  educate  their 
children,'  is  in  danger  of  being  ignored,  and  its  place  usurped  by 
the  poor  substitute. '  It  is  the  duty  of  parents  to  provide  educa- 
tion for  their  children.'  .  .  .  The  true  relation  of  the  professor 
to  the  parent  is  that  be  is  employed  to  perform  such  parts  of  his 
work  as  cannot  be  undertaken  personally." — i^Auen!)  By  "the 
habit  which  fathers  have  of  delegating  altogether  to  others  the 
education  of  tbeir  children  ,  .  .  they  become  guilty  of  a  neglect, 
the  immediate  consequences  of  which  are  sometimes  staitlinf, 
and  the  less  direct  and  obvious  consequences  beyond  calculation, 
...  1  scarcely  know  any  cause  from  which  the  community  suffers 
so  much.  .  .  .  The  teaching  of  special  subjects  may  be  dele- 
gated ;  but  there  is  mttcb  in  education  which  cannot  be  dele- 
gated, very  much  which  can  only  be  done  at  home,  and  a  great 
deal  which  can  be  done  only  by  the  father. "--(Prof.  Seelet^'B 
"  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  also  early  to  make  attempts  to  fbafet 
the  growth  of  genuine  religion.  .  .  .  The  little  child  who  is  brou^^ 
np  to  repeat  short  and  simple  prajjers  at  his  mother's  knee  hasff 
rule  of  conduct  thereby  instilled  into  him  which  will  probably* 
never  be  forgotten  ;  and  in  after  life  he  may  not  only  look  back 
to  these  beginnings  with  feelings  of  reverence  and  love,  but  the 
recollection  of  them  may  serve  to  strengthen  him  in  some  good 
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of  the  child  can  possess.*  Their  chaise  is  committed  to 
them  during  the  most  tender  and  susceptible  period  of 
its  existence  ;^  they  are  bound  to  it  by  the  strongest  ties 
of  love  and  affection  ;  and  towards  them  are  first  called 
forth  those  feelings  and  emotions  that  subsequently 
enter  into  the  service  of  God.^     To  the  child,  its  parents 

resolution,  or  assist  him  to  resist  many  a  powerful  temptation. 
Teach  the  young  also  to  hate  hypocrisy  and  artifice  ;  to  love  sin- 
cerity and  earnestness ;  to  be  straightforward  and  honest  at  any 
sacriiice  ;  to  despise  vice  and  wickedness  m  all  shapes,  but  espe- 
cially to  detest  it  in  the  educated,  and  above  all  where  practised 
under  a  cloak  of  reUgion." — (Dr.  Tanneh.) 

^  "  Let  parents  remember,  that  as  the  paternal  is  the  most 
honourable  relation,  so  it  is  also  the  greatest  trust  in  the  world, 
and  that  God  will  be  a  certain  and  severe  exacter  of  it ;  and  the 
more  so  because  they  have  snch  mighty  opportilnities  to  dis- 
charge it." — (Dr.  Smith.)  "One  good  mother,"  says  George 
Herbert,  "  is  worth  a  hundred  schoolmasters." 

'  "  The  parent  receives  the  child  in  a  condition  perfectly  fitted 

to  be  moulded  and  stamped It  is  sympathetic,  truthful, 

.  and  imitative."— (H.  W.  Beecher.)  "  The  parent's  action  is  upon 
minds  that  are  soft  like  wax  to  receive  impressions,  and  that  are 
apt  to  become  hard  like  marble  to  retain  them." — (D.  Thomas.) 

"  "  Family  government  is  never  conceived  in  its  true  nature 
except  when  it  is  regarded  as  a  vicegerent  authority  set  up  by 
God  and  ruling  in  bis  place.  .  .  .  The  parents  are  to  fill  in 
this  manner  an  office  strictly  religious,  personating  God  in  the 
child's  feeling  and  conscience,  and  bending  it  thus  to  what  with- 
out any  misnomer  we  call  a  filial  piety.  So  that  when  their  un- 
seen Father  and  Lord  is  himself  discovered,  there  is  to  be  a 
piety  made  ready  fur  him— a  kind  of  house  religion  that  may 
widen  out  into  the  measures  of  God's  ideal  majesty  and  empire." 
— (Dr.  BosHNELL.)  ''It  is  only  through  our  mysterious  human 
relationships,  through  the  love  and  tenderness  and  purity  of 
mothers  and  sisters  and  wives,  through  the  strength  and  courage 
and  wisdom  of  fathers  and  brothers  and  teachers,  that  we  can 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  Him  in  whom  alone  the  love  and  the 
tenderness,  and  the  purity,  and  the  strength,  and  the  courage, 
and  the  wisdom  of  all  these  dwell  for  ever  and  ever  in  perfect 
fulness.''—  i^tom  Brown's  School  Days.)  "  Religion  is  that  state  of 
mind  towards  God  which  a  good  child  exercises  towards  a 
parent.  It  is  the  same  principles  and  the  same  affections  fixing 
themselves  on  an  infinitely  higher  object."— (H.  Ware.)  "If 
you  know  how  to  love  father  and  mother  you  know  how  to  love 
your  greater  Father  in  heaven," — (H.  W.  Beecheb.) 
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at  first  stand  in  the  place  of  God.  and  God  himself  can 
assume  no  higher  or  dearer  relationship  than  that  of 
"Father."'  | 

Failing  the  parents,  and  in  addition  t-o  them,  the  duty  ■ 
of  seeing  to  and  providing  for  the  religious  education  1 
of  the  young  clearly,  to  our  mind,  devolves  upon  our.  j 
churches  and  congregations.*  These  are  established  for  1 
the  religious  instruction  and  edification  of  the  people,  of  j 
whom  the  young    form   a   very   important   part,   and  | 

"  By  our  blessed  Saviour  we  are  taught  to  contemplate  God  I 
as  the   universal  parent,  and  to  address  our  devotions  t     '"' 
under  the  endearing  title  of  our  Heavenly  Father.    And  we  may 
consider  earthly  parents,  the  father  and  the  mother,  as  the  joint 
delegated  representatives  of  the  great  parent  of  the  universe  to 
their  offapring  till  the  latter  can  be  made  sensible  of  the  relation 
they  standin  to  their  Heavenly  Father." — (Mrs.  Thimuer.)  "The 
father  is  the  representative  of  God."     In  early  infancy  "the 
child's  love  of  its  mother  is  religion;  and  its  reverence  for  the 
looks  and  tones  of  its  father,  morality."-  (Dr.  Harris.)  "  Earthly 
parents  are  in  respect  of  their  children,  while  in  an  infant  state, ,  ■ 
the   representatives   of   their    heavenly    Father,   and   parental  J 
authority  is  a  proper  tj'pe  or  shadow  of  the  divine  authority." —  I 
(Mrs.  Trimmer.)  \ 

*  "  The  Church  is  bound  to  feed  Christ's  lambs — to  take  cara  ' 
of  the  education  of  the  young.     By  administering  baptism  to 
them  it  engages  to  do  this  work  and  labour  of  love,'' — (Dr. 
R.  Halley.)     "  In  respect  to  irrehgious  parents  who  neglect 
^^^^  domestic  religious  training,  there  the  Church  should  come  in 

^^^^  with  its  benevolent  agency,  in  the  Ibrm  of  Sunday-schools  aodj 
^^^H  Bible  classes  which  might  open  to  reoeive  and  welcome  thos«9 
^^^B  who  needed  them,"— (T,  Binnev.)  "  The  first  duty  of  a\am 
^^^f  churches  in  regard  to  education  is  to  urge  frequently  and^ 
^^^^  earnestly  ufion  parents  the  duty  and  necessity  of  doing  every- 

W  thing  in  their  power  for  the  moral  and  religious  uphringing  of 

I  their  children.    This  is  a  matter  which  ought  to  be  much  more 

■  frequently  urged  from  our  pulpits  and  in  other  ways  than  itni 

^^^H  In  the  second  place  .  .  .  .theyshouldsup[ilementand  extend  tj 

^^^^L         religious  teaching  of  parents,   and  in  this  respect  z 
^^^H        position  of  parents  to  those  who  have  none,  or  whc      ^..__ 
^^^H         are  unable  or  unqualiiied  to  take  the  duty  upon  themselves. 
^^^B        the  third  place  they  ought  to  endeavour  to  bring  in  and  to  i 
^^^B         part  the  benefits  of  religious  instruction  to  those  waifs  and  strays 
^^^H        of  humanity  for  whose  souls  at  present  there  are  none  to  care-^ 
^^^^L         — [Religion  and  EdufuHon.) 
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hence,  when  they  neglect  them,  they  are  neglecting  an 
important  part  of  their  work.^  Were  our  churches 
and  congregations,  in  piace  of  neglecting  the  young, 
as  is  so  generally  the  case  at  present,  and  trusting  to 
such  instruction  as  they  may  receive  at  the  ordinary 
schools,  to  make  special  and  adequate  provision  for 
their  proper  religious  training,  there  would,  we  believe, 
in  a  few  years,  be  much  less  reason  than  at  present  to 
complain  of  the  apathy  that  so  generally  prevails  re- 
specting religious  matters.^  They  can  only  expect  their 
places  of  worship  to  be  filled  with  robust  and  healthy 
Christians  when  they  are  at  the  pains  to  train  them  to 

'  "  Every  Christiau  Church  being  a  witness  for  Christ,  a  pillar 
and  ground  of  truth,  is  under  the  rooat  sacred  obligation  to 
impart  the  knowledge  of  Christian  truth  to  all  who  aie  placed 
under  its  instruction." — (Dr.  Hallev.)  "  The  various  churches 
established  and  unestablished  are  quite  competent  to  the  task, 
which  is  peculiarly  theirs,  that  of  teachmg  each  its  own  doctrines 
as  far  as  necessary  to  its  own  rising  generation," — (J.  S.  Mill.) 
"  What  in  the  world,"  asks  the  Times,  "  are  our  clergy  made  for 
if  they  cannot  undertake  the  religious  education  of  their  young 
parishioners  ? " 

'  "  It  is  to  a  well  or  ill-managed  education  t(iat  the  Church,  in 
a  great  measure,  owes  her  successes  or  disappointmenls,  either 
in  her  pastors  or  people." — (George  Monro.)  "  In  truth,  the 
ministry  now  accomplishes  little  for  want  of  that  early  intellectual 
and  mora!  discipline,  by  which  alone  a  community  can  be  pre- 
pai'ed  to  disdngnish  truth  from  falsehood,  to  comprehend  the 
instructions  of  the  pulpit,  to  receive  higher  apd  broader  views  of 
duty,  and  to  apply  general  principles  to  the  diversified  details  of 
life."^(Dr.  W.  E.  Channing.)  "  Much  of  the  time  and  labour 
which  is  spent  in  the  pulpit  might  be  much  more  profitably 
bestowed  m  catechising  youth  from  the  desk." — (Dr.  South.) 
"  The  curate  of  every  parish  shall  diligently,  upon  Sundays  and 
Holy  days,  after  the  second  lesson  at  evening  prayer,  openly  in 
the  church,  instruct  and  examine  so  many  children  of  bis  parish 
gent  unto  him,  as  he  shall  think  convenient,  in  some  part  of  this 
catechism." — {Booh  0/  Common  Prayer.)  In  country  districts 
"  where  the  people  convene  to  the  doctrine  but  once  in  the  week, 
then  must  either  the  reader  or  the  minister  there  appointed  take 
care  of  the  children  and  youth  of  the  parish  to  instruct  them  in 
the  first  rudiments,  especially  in  the  catechism." — {Firsl  Book  of 
Dmipitm.) 
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be  such  from  their  early  years.'  Farther,  we  belie 
that  a  duty  rests  upon  our  churches  and  congregations  I 
in  connection  with  baptism — in  seeing  that  those  whom  I 
they  thus  admit  as  members  of  Christ's  Church  are  I 
receiving  an  education  and  training  in  accordance  with  1 
their  high  calling.*     Apart  from  the  subsequent  training,  I 

s  kingdom  in  the  world 
.  Not  so  much  an  incre 
the  numbers  of  those  who  have  faith  in  it,  as  a  bright  evidence  in 
their  lile  of  the  power  and  worthoftheiriaith.  ...  .  Weneedfbr 
the  conflict  with  Clirist'B  advwsanes,  which  is  growing  hotter 
every  day,  not  so  much  more  as  better  soldiers." — (D,  Thomas.) 
"  This  will  be  the  surest  way  to  make  our  Church  flourish 
and  prosper.  If  the  youth  be  brought  ap  to  understand  her 
doctrines,  and  to  practice  her  rules,  they  will  one  day  be  both 
supports  to  it  and  ornaments  of  it." — {Dr.  Waterlamd.)  ''The 
most  likely  and  hopeful  reformation  of  the  world  must  begin 
with  children.  Wholesome  laws  and  good  sermons  are  but  slow 
and  late  ways.  The  timely  and  moat  compendious  way  is  good 
education.  This  may  bo  an  effectual  prevention  of  evil ;  whereas 
ail  after  ways  are  but  remedies  which  do  always  suppose  scyne 
neglect  and  omission  of  timely  care. "^ Arc hbp.  Tillotson.) 
"The  Moravian  Brethren,  it  is  agreed  by  all,  give  as  ripe  and 
graceful  an  exhibition  of  piety  as  any  body  of  Christians  living 
□n  the  earth,  and  it  is  tiie  radical  distinction  of  their  system 
that  it  rests  its  power  on  Christian  education.  They  make  their 
churches  schools  of  holy  surture  to  childhood,  and  expect  their 
children  to  grow  up  there  as  plants  in  the  house  of  the  1-ord." — 
(Dr.  Bdshnell.)  "  The  bringing  up  of  our  children  in  an  early 
knowledge  and  sense  of  their  duty,  and  to  a  constant  dischai^ 
of  it,  will  be  the  most  Bkely  wai^  to  promote  the  service  of  Gof" 
and  the  practice  of  true  religion  and  piety  in  any  nation." 
{^RtiigioiM  Education.) 

*  '■  Children  ought  to  be  recognised  as  a  part  of  the  Church 
the  moment  they  are  baptised ;  a  system  of  education  ought  to 
be  provided  for  them,  in  all  the  truths  of  religion  suited  to  their 
tender  age  and  capacity.  .  .  .  Till  this  cour.se  be  pursued  no 
church  has  a  right  to  complain  in  disappointed  grief,  as  those 
who  expect  to  reap  where  they  have  not  sown."— (Dr.  Dixon). 
"  Baptism  constitutes  every  child  a  bond  fide  member  of  the  fold 
of  Christ  or  It  does  nothing  for  him.  And  the  same  obligation 
rests  on  the  Church  to  provide  suitable  and  edifying  means, 
whatever  they  may  be,  to  promote  the  salvation  of  its  infantj 
charge  as  its  adult." — (Ditto.)  The  Church  "  provides  forthr 
baptism  of  its  children  by  its  recognised  pastor,  and  in  doing  " 
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on  the  promise  of  which  baptism  is  conferred,  the  rite 
itself  cannot  be  other  than  an  empty  form.^ 

receives  them  under  training  for  the  privileges  and  duties  of  its 
members."  Baptised  children  "are  to  be  regarded  as  under 
preparatory  training  and  education  for  the  fellowship  of  the 
Church.'* — (Dr.  Halley.)  It  is  recorded  of  the  late  Dr.  Paul,  of 
Edinburgh,  that  "  he  took  a  great  interest  in  the  future  of  all 
the  children  whom  he  had  baptised,  and  no  matter  whether  they 
had  left  his  church,  or  even  the  communion  of  the  church  of 
Scotland,  he  made  a  practice  of  visiting  such  persons  after  they 
had  grown  up  in  years,  at  least  once  every  twelve  months,  if  at 
all  practicable." — {Scotsman^ 

^  **  If  infant  baptism,"  says  Philip  Henry,  "  were  more  improved 
it  would  be  less  disputed  ;  "  and  his  biographer  tells  us  that  "  in 
dealing  with  his  children  about  their  spiritual  state,  he  took 
hold  of  them  very  much  by  the  handle  of  their  infant  baptism, 
and  frequently  inculcated  upon  them  that  they  were  born  in 
God's  house,  and  were  betimes  dedicated  and  given  up  to  him, 
and  therefore  obliged  to  be  his  servants."  "  If  infant  baptism 
were  uniformly  followed  by  earnest,  judicious,  prayerful,  and 
persevering  instruction,  the  failures  among  us  would  be  few, 
at  least  compared  with  the  many  that  occur  in  our  general 
neglect  of  plain  and  obvious  duty."  Without  this  "  baptism 
is  an  immature  and  worthless  ceremonial." — (Dr.  Halley.) 
"  Parents  offer  their  children  to  God  in  baptism,  and  then  they 
promise  to  teach  them  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  and  bring 
them  up  in  the  nurture  of  the  Lord.  But  they  easily  promise 
and  easily  break  it;  and  educate  their  children  for  the  world 
and  the  flesh,  although  they  have  renounced  these  and  dedicated 
them  to  God." — {Introduction  to  Confession  of  Faith,) 


CHAPTER  VII. 
THE  DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  EDUCATORS. 

ler  sense,  Ibe  term  (education)  \s  applied  to  the  drawing  out  B 
1  of  man,  whalevct  be  the  agents  which  produce  th--  -"---      .  -  ■ 
temal  nature,  the  eiperieocea  of  life,  friendE  and 
.1  adects  a  man—are  educating  him,"— (Dr.  JAUBS  DONAUl-  1 
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from  the  discipUne  of  circmn- 
ir  he  bss  himself  siercised." — 


— (W.  E.  ChanninG.) 

■'  A  maii's  character  is  very  materially  formed  by  the  circumstances  by' 
which  be  is  surroundad,  by  the  objects  with  which  he  is  coDversaUt,  by  Ilia 
character  of  the  men  with  whom  he  is  surrounded,  by  the  plana  which  be 
of  necessity  forms  to  All  up  the  schema  of  life." — [Albert  Barhks.) 

"  £ach  human  Ego  at  any  moment  nmybe  said  to  be  the  general 

of  his  whole  conscious  life;  the  direction  ~'  -■-">-■—■ j  — 

the  first  instance,  by  his  congenital  cODSti 
be  has  received  from  the  will  of  others, 
stances ;  and,  thirdly,  by  Che  volitional  pc 
(Dr.  W,  B.  CarpENTek.) 

"Men's  actions  are  the  result  of  their  character,  which  wholly  dependj 
on.  fiial,  natiu-a;  second,  education;  third,  circumstances."— (Archbp., 
WHATELY.) 

"  £s   ist  eine  alto  Etemerknng  dass  der  Menach  oigHDilich  drei  Ei 
habe :  die  ihn  umgebende  Natui,  seine  Schicksale,  und  andere  Menschen, 
(Dr.  8ENEKE.) 

UndKR  the  term  "Educator"  we  include  the  various 
means  or  influences  that  go  to  mould  and  fashion  the 
individual  character,  or  that  have  been  at  work  in  ad- 
vancing the  progress  of  human  society.^     Those  that 

1  Education  considered  as  an  art  "  is  an  end  tlie  means  tol 
which  are  all  that  concerns  the  development  and  perfection  of  tho] 
physical  powers,  the  cultivation  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  f 

the  raising  the  moral  functions  to  their  proper  dignity." — , 

Cornelius,)     "By  education  1  would  be  understood  to meaoj 
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act  upon  individuals  are  the  same  as  those  that  act  upon 
society,  though  they  do  not  all  exert  the  same  amount 
of  influence  in  the  two  cases.^  Some  act  slowly  and 
gradually,  so  that  it  is  only  by  viewing  them  as  they  arc 
at  work  among  masses  of  individuals,  or  for  long  periods 
of  time,  that  the  real  nature  and  full  force  of  them  can 
be  clearly  seen.*     A  knowledge  of  them,  however,  is  of 

not  only  the  instructioQ  given  to  a  youth  for  the  regulation  of 
his  manners,  and  for  hia  improvement  in  literature  and  morals ; 
but  every  opinion  which  he  has  imbibed  and  every  habit  which 
he  has  contracted,  whether  from  reading,  observation  and  refiec- 
tion,  or  from  the  influence  of  his  propensities  and  passions,  and 
of  the  example  of  his  companions  and  friends ;  the  whole  system 
of.thought  and  action  which  he  has  acquired  at  that  period  uf 
ii/e,  when  he  is  released  from  the  authority  of  his  parents  and 
teachers  and  permitted  to  be  master  of  hia  own  conduct.  "^[  Dr. 
W.  Barrow,)  The  moment  of  birth  mtroduces  the  child  "  into 
a  circle  in  which  every  motion  and  tone,  every  colour  and  form, 
is  a  symbol  for  its  sense,  and  sbeds  an  influence  on  its  awakening 
emotions.  Solitary  and  unrelated  as  it  may  look,  cascades  of 
influence  stream  on  it  from  all  sides  round.  Every  object  seen 
becomes  a  book ;  every  place  a  school-house ;  and  every  event 
ploughs  in  some  winged  seeds  which  will  be  bearing  fruit  ten 
thousand  ages  hence."— [Dr.  Harris.)  "Every  expression  of 
countenance  caught  by  his  eye,  every  tone  of  voice  which  strikes 
his  ear,  every  action  performed  in  his  presence,  every  emotion, 
every  passion  exhibited  by  those  who  approach  him,  educates 
him,  affects  his  character  and  futiire  destiny." — (C.  Marcel.) 
"  Civilization  is,  in  many  respects,  to  a  nation  precisely  what 
education  is  to  a  man." — (George  Harris.) 

■■  "  Man  is  the  archetype  of  society.  Individual  development 
is  the  model  of  social  progress." — (Dr.  Draper.)  "  Whoever  has 
made  the  physical  and  intellectual  history  of  individual  man  his 
study,  will  he  prepared  to  admit  in  what  a  surprising  manner  it 
foreshadows  social  history." — (Ditto.)  "The  education  of  a 
people  corresponds  in  the  different  periods  of  its  progression 
directly  to  the  various  stages  of  its  civilization ;  what  this  de- 
mands that  renders,  and  so  each  acts  upon  the  other  from  the 
simplest  to  the  highest  culture." — \Ano»^  "  Social  advancement 
is  as  completely  under  the  control  of  natural  law  as  is  bodily 
growth.  The  life  of  an  individual  is  a  miniature  of  the  life  of  a 
nation."— (Dr.  Draper.) 

*  "  Whosoever  would  arrive  at  a  just  conception  of  man  must 
U)t  consider  him  exclusively  as  an  individual  being.  .  .  .    K.^a.-o. 
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the  utmost  importance  to  him  who  would  intelligently 
undertake  the  education  of  the  young,  for  though  they 
may  not  be  all  equally  at  his  command  or  under  his 
control,  they  are  all  at  work  in  the  cause  of  education, 
and  theyall  require  to  be  taken  into  account  and  reckoned 
in  the  general  result.^  They  are  the  instniments  by 
which  his  work  is  to  be  carried  on,  and  hence  he  should 
know  severally  their  nature  and  value,  be  familiar  with] 
their  uses  and  purposes,  so  as  to  be  able  to  apply  thei 
aptly  and  skilfully,  and  to  avail  himself  of  them  to  thi 
utmost* 

If  we  look  along  the  vast  vista  of  time  and  view  the 
progress  of  civilization  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  history 
down  to  our  own  day,  we  shall  find  that  its  course  has 
by  no  means  been  straight  and  uninterrupted,  but^ 
crooked  and  unequal,  sometimes  in  one  direction 
sometimes  in  another.'     Occasionally  it  has  the  appi 

individual  being  he  cannot  be  fully  understood.  . 
direct  our  attention  to  the  history  of  a.  people,  and  from  that  to 
the  whole  history  of  civilization." — (Dr.  Waitz.)  "  History,  in 
fact,  is  the  record  of  the  spontaneons  education  of  nations, 
toKcther  with  the  outward  events  which  accompany  it;  and  the 
philosophy  of  history  is  simply  an  attempt  to  comprehend  the 
universal  laws  of  human  development  so  far  as  they  may  be 
gathered  firom  the  phenomena  of  past  ages." — (J.  D.  Mohell,) 

•  "  Education,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  are  now  using  the 
term,  may  be  defined  the  best  employment  of  alt  the  means 
which  can  be  used  by  man  for  rendering  the  human  mind,  to  the 
greatest  possible  degree,  the  cause  of  human  happiness.  Every- 
thing, therefore,  which  operates,  from  the  first  germ  of  existence 
to  the  final  extinction  of  life,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  affect  those 
qualities  of  the  mind  on  which  happiness  in  any  degree  depends, 
comes  within  the  scope  of  the  present  inquiry." — (James  Mii-l.) 

'  "Three'  things  are  desirable  with  regard  to  the  ....  cir- 
cumstances which  operate  in  the  way  of  education,  favourably 
or  unfavourably:  to  collect  them  fully,  to  appreciate  them  duly, 
and  to  place  them  in  the  order  which  is  most  favourable  for 
drawing  from  them  practical  rules."— (Jas.  Mill.)  "  Not  to 
turn  everything  to  account  is  here,  if  anywhere,  had 
in  the  most  emphatic  sense  of  the  phrase." — (Ditto.) 

'  "  When  the  eye  is  made  to  run  over  years  and  ages  it  ., 
discover  a  track  reaching  along  the  whole  line,  now  disappei 
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ance  of  being  at  a  standstill,  or  even  to  be  going  back- 
ward, but  this  is  only  for  a  brief  space,  in  order,  as  it 
were,  to  gather  fresh  strength  so  as  to  be  able  with 
renewed  energies  and  with  greater  vigour  to  pursue  its 
onward  course.'  Sometimes  one  nation  and  sometimes 
another  has  for  a,  time  occupied  the  van,  and  anon  had 
to  £ive  place  to  others.^  One  after  another  has  for  a 
time  taken  the  lead,  and  then  with  powers  impaired  or 


ing,  but  again  clearly  marked  ;  a  stream  meandering  and  some- 
times hiding  itself,  and  seemingly  lost,  and  yet,  like  Arethnsa, 
appearing  again  and  holding  on  its  way  to  the  place  to  which  it 
has  to  bear  its  waters.  There  will  be  seen  a  hne  of  traasraission 
from  age  to  age,  and  events  are  explained  by  other  events  sepa- 
rated from  them  by  a  thousand  removea." — (Dr.  McCosh.) 
"  Looking  back  on  the  period  of  eighteen  centuries,  we  have  to 
*  survey  a  process  of  development  ....  which,  moving  steadily 
onwards,  not  always  indeed  in  a  straight  line,  bnt  through 
various  windings,  is  yet  in  the  end  furthered  by  whatever  attempts 
to  arrest  its  advance."— (NEAsnER.) 

'  "  As  in  contemplating  an  ebbing  tide  we  are  sometimes  in 
doubt,  on  a  short  inspection,  whether  the  sea  is  really  receding, 
because  from  time  to  time  a  wave  will  dash  further  up  the  shore 
than  those  which  had  preceded  it ;  but  if  we  continue  our  obser- 
vations long  enough,  we  see  plainly  that  the  boundary  of  the 
land  is,  on  the  whole,  advancing;  so  here,  by  extending  our 
view  over  many  countries  and  through  several  ages,  we  may 
distinctly  perceive  the  tendencies  which  would  have  escaped  a 
more  confined  research."  —  (Archbishop  Whately.)  "The 
general  progress  of  the  human  race  has  been  marked  by  strange 
fluctuations.  It  has  not  advanced  steadily  in  one  direction, 
reaching  its  present  stage  of  advancement  by  the  shortest  and 
straightestpaths."— (Dr.  H.  Macmillan.)  "What  has  been  lost  in 
one  place  or  at  one  time  has  been  gained  in  another,  and  an  age 
of  darkness  and  barbarism  has  been  succeeded  by  ages  of  improve- 
ment more  rapid  than  any  that  preceded  them." — (Dr.  R.  Price.) 

•  "  Das  einzelne  Volk  wohl  schreitet  in  seinem  Lebenskreisa 
scheinbar  zuriick ;  denn  je  mehr  man  in  einem  Kreiae  vorwarts 
geht  um  so  mehr  niihert  man  sich  dem  Ausgangspuncte.  Dieses 
Riickwartsgehen  des  Volkes  ist  aber  zugleich  ein  Vorwartsgehen 
der  Menscbheit,  za  und  in  neuen  Volkerkreisen  die  in  ihrem 
Anfange  im  Vergleich  mit  den  ebeo  vollendeten  untergegangenen 
elementarer  und  anvollkommner  erscheinen  in  ihrem  Fortgange 
ne    habere  Eotwicklungsstufe  einnehmea." — (Dr.    K. 
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exhausted  had  to  give  place  to  others  t 
fresher  energies.  Thus  many  nations  that  once  occupied 
the  foremost  rank  in  civilization  have  passed  away  or 
now  occupy  but  a  very  inferior  place ;  and  these  not 
confined  to  one  territory  or  even  to  one  continent.^  At 
one  time  they  are  of  Asia,  at  another  of  Africa,  now  of 
Europe,  and  anon  it  may  be  of  America  or  Australia.* 
It  seems  as  if  in  each  succeeding  nation  that  arose,  and 
under  each  clime  there  were  certain  elements  that  for  a 
time  favoured  the  growth  of  civilization,  at  a  particular 
stage  of  its  progress,  and  that  being  passed  the  people 
that  furnished  them  fell  away  or  perished.^     Nay,  does 

'  "  There  are  no  more  interesting  and  suggestive  pages  in  history 
than  those  which  record  the  rise  and  dechne  of  great  empires 
and  States.  Civilisation  after  civilisation  advances  from  the' 
dim  horiiton,  reaches  the  zenith  of  its  prosperity,  blazes  for  a 
white  with  unexampled  splendour,  then  sets  in  darkest  midnight. 
The  majestic  procession  has  moved  on  from  one  region  and  one 
age  to  another  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  history,  but  its  march 
has  been  over  the  grave  of  nations.  .  .  ,  Ail  these  successive 
civilizations,  like  the  successive  animals  and  plants  which  ap- 
peared upon  our  earth  in  different  geological  epochs,  had  a 
definite  course  to  run;  an  origm,  an  increase,  a  point  of  cul- 
mination, a  decline,  and  an  extinction.  Within  this  course 
there  occurred  under  the  influence  of  extraordinary  circum- 
'  stances,  cycles  of  temporary  increase  and  dimination.  until  finally 
the  entire  machine  of  the  nationaKty  ran  down."— (Dr.  H. 
Macmillan.) 

*  "  We  enjoy  peace,  order,  wealth,  and  advancement  in  all 
material  and  social  matters.  But  let  us  beware.  The  whole 
world,  old  and  new,  tells  us  how  soon  all  this  may  be  suddenly 
checked,  thrown  into  ruin  and  laid  under  clouds  and  dark- 
ness,"— (The  Times.)  LordMacaulay,  in  speaking  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  says,  "  She  may  still  exist  in  undiminished 
vigour  when  some  traveller  &om  New  Zealand  shall,  in  the  midst 
of  a  vast  solitude,  take  his  stand  on  a  broken  arch  of  Londqi 
Bridge  to  sketch  the  ruins  of  St.  Paul's  " 

'  Speaking  of  ancient  countries.  Sir  H.  Davy  says,  "  The  di 
of  these  once  flourishing  countries  is  partly  due,  no  doi  ■"' 
that   class  of  geolof^cal  causes,  whose  action   we   can  i 
resist  nor  guide,  and  partly  also  to  the  direct  violence  of  tic  I 
human  force,  but  it  is  in  a  far  greater  proportion  eitb 
result  of  man's  ignorant  disregard  of  the  laws  of  nati 
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it  not,  in  many  cases,  even  seem  as  if  those  who  were 
ministering  to  the  advancement  of  civiUzation  in  one 
direction  were  at  the  same  time  in  another  imbibing 
from  it  the  very  poison  that  was  to  effect  their  ruin  ?^ 
Is  it  not  in  this  way  that  so  many  nations  have  fallen 
victims  to  the  so-called  refinements  of  civilized  life  ?^ 
The  explanation  lies  in  the  fact  that  civilization  is  not 

incidental  consequence  of  war,  and  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
tyranny  and  misrule." — "  Nearly  every  great  and  intellectual  race 
of  the  world  has  produced  at  every  period  of  its  career  an  art 
with  some  peculiar  and  precious  character  about  it,  wholly  un- 
attainable by  any  other  race  and  at  any  other  time." — (John 

RUSKIN.) 

"  Chague  nation  i.  son  toure  brill6  sur  la  terre 
Par  les  ioix,  par  les  arts,  et  surtout  par  la  guerre." — 

(VOIIATO.) 

'  "  So  unstable  was  the  foundation  of  their  {i.e.,  the  Roman) 
greatness  that  the  very  results  which  their  power  produced  were 
fatal  to  the  power  itself.  Their  empire  gave  them  wealth,  and 
their  wealth  overthrew  their  empire."— (H.  Buckle.)  "  It  is 
curious  to  observe  how  frequently  we  see  what  is  gained  by  a 
parent  lost  by  a  child ;  and  not  only  so — not  only  that  one 
generation  rises  and  a.nother  falls— but  that  while  one  rises  by 
■virtue  and  by  reUgious  virtue  (oo,  the  next  in  succession  falls  by 
sin,  and  by  sin  engendered  by  the  secular  rewards  of'its  prede- 
cessor's goodness." — (T.  Binmey.) 

'  "  A  civilization  may  die  of  self- generated  diseases.  Within 
the  social  body  disintegrative  forces  may  slowly  gather  and 
actively  work,  and  the  social  scientist  ought  to  study  how  these 
may  be  neutralised  and  dissipated." — (Marquis  of  Huntly.) 
Education,  "  where  it  is  the  means  of  promoting  a  too  exclusive 
attention  to  one  pursuit,  either  in  an  individual  or  a  nation,"  or 
•'  where  it  tends  too  largely  to  foster  luxury  or  refinement,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  extensive  cultivation  of  certain  mere  accomplish- 
ments, may  be  directly  and  essentially  injurious  to  the  promotion 
of  civilization." — (Geohge  Harris.)  "  This  at  least  we  know, 
shown  clearly  by  the  history  of  ail  time,  that  the  arts  and 
sciences,  ministering  to  the  pride  of  nations,  have  invariably 
hastened  their  ruin ;  and  this  also  ....  I  firmly  believe  that 

§  same  arts  and  sciences  will  tend  as  distinctly  to  exalt  the 

1  anicken  the  soul  of  eveiy  nation  which  employs 

the  comfort  of  lowly  lite,  and  grace  with  happy 

■mbitious  courses  of  honourable  toil." — (Jokk 
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one  thing  but  many.  It  is  composed  of  many  elemenl 
everyone  of  which  is  necessary  in  its  proper  place  to  its 
completeness.'  One  nation  is  doubtless,  therefore,  more 
especially  fitted  for  supplying  those  elements  that  may 
be  mainly  necessary  to  its  progress,  at  a  particular  time 
or  in  a  particular  state  than  others."  But  while  In  the 
very  act  of  supplying  these,  there  may  be  others  of  a 
different  kind  neglected,  and  which  in  time  come  to  be 
of  greater  importance,  and  the  want  of  them  becomes  a 
source  of  weakness.'  In  this  way  a  nation  may  develop 
its  physical  resources  to  the  neglect  of  Its  mora!  power ; 
it  may  extend  its  commerce,  but  at  the  expense  of  its 
integrity;  it  may  advance  its  manufactures  but  neglect 

'  The  circumstances  "which  influence  the  condition  and 
progress  of  society  are  innumerable  and  perpetually  changing; 
and  though  they  all  change  in  obedience  to  causes  and  therefore 
to  laws,  the  multitude  of  causes  is  so  great  as  to  defy  our  limited 
powers  of  circulation."— (J.  S.  Mill,)  "The  rulers  of  mankind 
cannot  be  brought  to  understand  that  in  dealing  with  a  great 
country  tbey  have  to  do  with  an  organisation  so  sabtle,  so  ex- 
tremely complex,  and  withal  so  obscure  as  to  make  it  highly 
probable  that  ....  while  their  efforts  to  protect  or  to  strengthen 
its  particular  parts  are  extremely  hazardous  it  does  undoubtedly 
possess  within  itself  a  capacity  of  repairing  its  injuries,  and  that 
to  bring  such  capacity  into  play  there  is  merely  required  time 
and  freedom." — (H.  Buckle.) 

'  "  You  saw  in  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire  a  people 
enfeebled  by  luxury,  worn  out  by  excess,  overrun  by  rude 
warriors  ;  you  saw  the  giants  of  the  north  and  east  mixing  with 
the  pigmies  of  the  south  and  west.  An  empire  was  destroyed, 
but  the  seeds  of  moral  and  physical  improvement  in  the  new 
race  were  sown ;  the  new  population  resultinR  from  the  alliances 
of  the  men  of  the  north  with  the  women  of  the  south  was  more 
vigorous,  more  full  of  physical  power,  and  more  capable  of  in- 
tellectnal  exertion  than  their  apparently  ill-suited  progenitors." 
—(Sir  H.  Daw.) 

•  "  Civilization  when  it  gives  to  civili/ed  man  more  privileges 
than  he  deserves  or  requires;  when  it  ministers  to  hi.i  passions 
and  perverts  his  freedom;  when  it  forces  him  to  extremes  of 
labour:  when  it  promutes  premature  marriage,  and  excessive 
growth  of  population,— then  civilization  ilself  lapses  back  into 
practical  barbarism ;  aad  aatuiw.  inamtainiag  her  unswerving  and 
wise  course,  pursues  h^ '  en  with  death  on  her  wtq     " 
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thft  social  interests  of  its  people.'  The  nation  that  is 
too  much  concerned  with  extending  its  power  abroad 
may  have  the  seeds  of  its  overthrow  springing  up  unper- 
ceived  in  its  own  bosom.^  It  is  the  nation  that  embraces 
most  of  the  more  important  of  these  various  elements  in 
their  proper  place  that  will  longest  retain  the  chief  rank 
among  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth. 

The  various  infinences  that  have  been  at  work  in 
human  society,  and  have  advanced  civilization  to  its 
present  state,  may  be  arranged  into  three  classes,  namely, 
(1)  Physical,  or  such  as  arise  from  the  physical  circum- 
stances among  which  men  live ;  (z)  Social,  or  such  as 
result  from  living  in  society  ;  and  (3)  Individual,  or 
such  as  are  owing  to  individual  character.^ 

— (Dr.  Richardson.)  "  Evea  in  revolutions  of  opinion  one  part 
of  truth  usually  sets  while  another  rises  ....  improvement 
consisting  chiefly  in  this  that  the  new  fragment  of  truth  is  more 
wanted,  more  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  time  than  that  which 
it  displaces."— (I.  S.  Mill.) 

1  "  When  civilization  leads  to  excess  of  luxury ;  when  it  leads 
to  excess  of  strain,  mental  or  physical,  after  wealth,  and  the  sap- 
posed  advantages  that  can  only  be  purchased  by  wealth  ;  when 
it  spreads  too  eagerly  the  sails  of  commerce  ;  when  it  grasps  too 
firmly  after  conquest  and  dominion  ;  when  it  brings  about  colli- 
sions between  classes  of  men  in  the  same  population  ;  then  it  is 
not  an  ageut  for  the  steady  promotion  of  national  health  and 
national  life." — (Dr.  Richardson,)  ''  Rome  imposed  on  the 
products  of  agricultural  labour  in  the  rural  districts  tajces, 
which  the  sale  of  the  entire  harvest  would  scarcely  discharge. 
She  drained  them  of  their  population  by  military  conscription, 
and  impoverished  the  peasantry  by  forced  and  uiipaid  labour  on 
pubhc  works  ;  she  hampered  industry  and  internal  commerce  by 
absurd  restrictions  and  unwise  regulations."— (G,  P.  Marsh.) 

'  "  Of  one  thing  I  am  quite  clear,  that  if  ever  this  constitution 
be  destroyed  it  will  be  only  when  it  ought  to  be  destroyed.  ,  .  . 
Search  and  look  whether  you  can  find  that  any  constitution  was 
ever  destroyed  from  within  by  factions,  or  discontent,  without 
its  destruction  having  been  either  just  penalty,  or  necessary 
because  it  conld  not  any  longer  answer  its  proper  purposes." — 

^BNOLD.) 

i:r    arrangements    are    sometimes   adopted,   as,   for  in- 

"  T'he  history  of  civiliiation  is  unquestionably  developed 

ve  action  of  four  connected  {jToup  of  causes :  Tha 
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The  physical  circumstances  of  a  people,  the  nature  of  ■ 
the  country  which  they  inhabit,  its  climate,  soil,  produc- 
tions, its  coasts,  rivers,  mountains,  and  the  like,  all  tend 
to  form  their  character,  direct  their  energies,  and  give 
colour  to  their  thoughts.^     Climate,  in  particular,  exer- 

(irst  is  the  physical  orgartisatioa  of  maaj  the  second  preseots 
itself  in  the  form  of  the  psychical  life  peculiar  to  each  people, 
which  appears  developed  in  all  individuals  belonging  to  it,  ia  a 
world  agitated  by  various  interests,  views,  and  feelings;  sur- 
rounding nature  forms  the  third  ;  the  fourth  is  the  sum  total  of 
social  relations  and  connections  of  individuals,  and  circles  of 
society,  internally  and  externally." — (Dr.  W*iTZ.) 

^  "  If  we  inquire  what  those  physical  agents  are  by  which,  the 
human  race  ia  moat  poweriully  influenced,  we  shall  find  that 
they  may  be  classed  under  four  heads :  namely,  Climate,  Food, 
Soil,  and  the  General  Aspect  of  Nature  ;  by  which  last  I  mean 
those  appearances  which,  though  presented  chiefly  to  the  sight, 
have,  through  the  medium  of  that  and  other  senses,  directed 
the  association  of  ideas,  and  hence  in  different  countries  have 
given  .rise  to  different  habits  of  national  thought.  To  one  of 
the  four  classes  may  be  referred  all  the  external  phenomena  by 
which  man  has  been  permanently  affected.  The  last  of  these 
classes,  or  what  I  call  the  General  Aspect  of  Nature,  produce! 
its  principal  results  by  exciting  the  imagination,  and  by  suggest- 
ing  those  innumerable  superstitions  which  are  the  great  obataclcB 
to  advancing  knowledge.  .  .  .  The  other  three  agents,  namely, 
Climate,  Food,  and  Soil,  have,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  bad  no 
direct  influence  of  this  sort ;  but  they  have,  as  I  am  about  to 
prove,  originated  the  most  important  consequences  m  regard  to 
the  general  organisation  of  society,  and  from  them  there  have 
followed  many  of  those  large  and  conspicuous  differences  between. 
nations  which  are  often  ascribed  to  some  fundamental  differ- 
ence in  the  various  races  into  which  mankind  is  divided." — -(H. 
Buckle.)  The  special  geographical  distinctions  to  be  regarded 
as  essential  rational  distinctions  are:  "  (i.)  The  arid  elevated 
land,  with  its  extensive  steppes  and  plains ; '  (z.)  The  valley 
plains,  the  land  of  transition  permeated  and  watered  by  great 
streams  ;  (3.)  The  coast  region  m  immediate  connection  with 
the  sea.  The  first  is  the  substantial,  unvarying,  metallic,  ele- 
vated region  intractibly  shut  up  within  itself,  biit  perhaps 
adapted  to  send  forth  impulses  over  the  rest  of  the  world; 
the  second  forms  centres  of  ciiiiization  and  is  the  yet  unde- 
veloped independence  of  humanity;  the  third  offers  the  means 
of  connecting  the  world  together  and  of  maintaining  the  con- 
nection."— (J,  S,  Mill.)    "  The  mountaineer  thinks  differently 
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cises  a  most  important  influence  upon  the  character  and 
disposition  of  a  people,  being  in  some  cases  strengthen- 
ing and  stimulating,  in  others  relaxing  and  disposing 
to  inaction.'  It  affects  not  merely  the  bodily  powers 
but  to  some  extent  also  the  mental  and  moral  faculties.^ 

and  acts  differently  to  the  native  of  the  lowlands ;  he  whose  life 
is  spent  on  the  borders  of  the  sea,  to  him  who  lives  on  the  great 
plains  in  the  interior  of  continents." — (Dr.  DRAPERai  "The 
desert  hath  impressed  the  Arabs  with  their  remarkable  historical 
character.  In  the  boundless  plains  the  imaginatiun,  which 
guides  the  youth  of  men,  is  filled  with  images  quite  different 
from  those  suggested  by  the  forest  country." — {O.  Peschel) 
"  The  circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed  form  icdeed  a  most 
important  school,  and  by  their  help  some  men  have  risen  to  dis- 
tinction in  knowledge  and  virtue  with  little  aid  from  parents, 
teachers,  and  books." — (W.  E.  Channing.)  "Among  our  teachers 
are  the  grass  of  the  lield,  the  modest  daisy,  the  storms  and  the 
tempests,  the  brightness  and  stillness  of  tile  summer's  day,  the 
towering  mountain,  the  lowly  valley,  whatever  awakens  and 
excites  the  inner  feelings  of  our  nature  adds  to  our  experience 
and  increases  our  knowledge.  For  '  character  grows  day  by  day, 
and  all  things  aid  it  in  unfolding.'" — (Anon.)  "No  successful 
attempt  at  an  estimate  of  the  influence  of  physical  bircum stances 
in  moulding  or  tinging  character  has  yet  been  made,  though  it 
must  be  obvious  that  such  an  estimate  is  essential  to  the  per- 
fection of  the  science  of  education."— (B.  Cornelius.) 

1  "  What  is  tertued  the  influence  of  climate  consists  of  the 
direct  and  iodirect  iaflueoces  of  the  temperature  of  the  air,  its 
degree  of  moisture,  pressure,  and  chemical  Composition;  the 
frequency  and  variations  of  *inds,  rams,  their  petiodicity,  &c. 
Though  it  is  undoubted  that  a  long  continuance  of  such  influ- 
ences produces  certain  changes  in  the  human  organism,  but 
lilfle  is  known  in  what  mode  they  are  effected.  ...  In  cold 
cUmates  the  size,  growth,  sexual  development,  and  prolificacy  of 
animals  diminish,  whilst  hair  and  feathers  grow  more  abun- 
dantly, fatty  deposits  are  formed,  and  the  colour  becomes  white, 
whilst  the  coatrary  occurs  under  the  tropics." — (Dr.  Waitz.) 

*  "  There  are  some  who  hold  that  a  hot  climate  greatly 
increases  sensibility  and  predisposes  to  thoughtlessness,  incon- 
stancy, revenge,  cowardice,  whilst  a  cold  climate  produces  the 
opposite  qualities." — {Anon.)  "Do  we  not  find  that  in  cold 
climates  men  are  more  industrious,  more  enterprising,  and  more 
courageous  ?  Do  we  not  find  that  the  people  enjoy  more  political 
liberty,  a  purer  religion,  and  a  higher  degree  of  intellectual 
culture  ?     Do  wtf  not  find  that  the  morals  are  more  pure,  crimes 
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Temperate  climates,  with  their  variations  of  heat  and 
cold,  are  in  general  most  favourable  to  civilization,  as 
calling  into  full  energy  the  physical  and  mental  powers, 
without  unduly  stimulating  the  lower  and  baser  pas- 
sions.' On  climate  and  soil  depend  the  natural  produc- 
tions of  a  country,  and  these  in  like  manner  greatly 
influence  the  character  of  the  people.^  In  a  rich  and 
fertile  country  the  inhabitants  naturally  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  agricultural  and  pastoral  pursuits,  and  are  peace- 
ful in  their  nature  ;^   in  a  rugged,   mountainous,   and 

are  less  freauent.  and  a  greater  regard  is  paid  to  cleanliness  and 
propriety  of  conduct  ?  .  .  .    On  the  other  hand,  the  inhabitants 
of  the   warm  climates   appear  to  possess   a   sensibility, 
genuity,  a  taste  for  the  ^ne   arts,  not   to  be  found  among  the 
people  of   the   North.      Our   singers   and   ou 
painters  and  our  sculptors,  are  brought  from  a  southern  cUme.' 

— Q.  W.    GiLBART.) 

'  "  Of  the  two  primary  causfes  of  civilization,''  the  fertility  ofth( 
soil  and  climate,  the  latter  has  been  the  most  powerful 
European  civilization,  producing  "  an  effect  partly  on  t 
capacity  of  the  labourer  for  work,  partly  on  the  regularity 
irregularity  of  his  habits." — (H.  Buckle.)  "The  labours  on 
which  he  is  engaged  and  the  hardships  to  which  he  is  exposed 
fortify  the  inhabitant  of  a  northern  climate ;  so  that  his  consti- 
tution is  rendered  firm  and  strong,  able  to  endure  exertion  and 

sustain  fatigue This  strength  and  vigour  of  the  animal 

system  is  associated  (we  koow  not  how)  with  an  energy  and 
vigoiy  of  mind." — (j.  W.  Gllbart.) 

•  "  On  thii  also  mainly  depends  the  natural  food  which  any 
country  produces,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  and  which  in  its 
turn,  both  af  regards  the  manner  of  procuring  it,  as  by  hunting, 
fishing,  oi;-  cultivating  the  soil,  and  the  physical  effect  of  it  as 
food,  extensively  infiuences  the  character  of  the  inhabitants." — 
{G.  Harris.)  "  The  niggardliness  of  nature  in  some  places  by 
engrossing  the  whole  energies  of  the  human  being  in  the  mere 
preservation  of  life,  and  her  over-bounly  in  others  affording  a 
sort  of  brutish  subsistence  on  too  easy  terms  with  hardly  any 
exertion  of  the  human  faculties,  are  both  hostile  to  the  spon- 
taneous growth  and  development  of  the  mind." — (J.  S.  Mill.) 

«  "  Wherever  the  soil  ia  remarkably  fertile  the  mass  of  the 
people  are  engaged  in  agriculture,"  and  "  in  most  fertile  countrii 
the  political  institutions  have  been  friendly  to  despotism,  wl_ 
those  of  the  most  barren  countries  have  been  friendly  to  libertyj 

—(J.  W.   GiLBART.) 
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barren  country  they  are  led  to  the  chase,  and  become 
active,  hardy,  and  fearless  ;'  harbours  and  navigable 
rivers  incline  them  to  commerce  ;  while  mineral  wealth 
draws  their  attention  to  mining  and  the  working  of 
metals,*  The  pursuits  of  a  people  give  a  particular  form 
and  bias  to  tlieir  cJiaracter,  and  mould  and  fashion  their 
thoughts.^     The  natural  productions  of  a  country,  too, 

^  "The  inhabitants  of  mountain  on  3  districts  are  ustialiy  dis- 
ticguished  by  industry  and  prudence,"  also  "  by  great  simplicity 

of  tnanoera  aod   the   absence  of  luxury Mountainous 

nations  have  generally  been  governed  by  a  Republican  form  of 
government." — (J.  W.  Gilbart.)  The  barrenness  of  the  earth 
renders  men  industtioas,  sober,  inured  to  hardship,  and  fit  for 
war.^they  are  obliged  to  procure  by  labour  what  the  earth  re- 
fuses to  bestow  spontaneously." — (MoNTEsguiEU.) 

■  "  Rivers  and  seas  supply  the  means  of  carrying  on  trade  and 
commerce The  frequent  intercourse  wbich  is  thus  faci- 
litated by  rivers  and  by  seas,  and  which  receives  a  further 
stimulus  by  commerce  necessarily  leads  to  the  civilization  of  the 

people History  does  not  present  us  with  an  account  of 

any  great  commercial  nation  which  was  not  at  the  same  time  a 

maritime  nation The  possession  of  mines  of  gold  and 

silver  must  tend  to  enrich  a  country,  as  with  these  metals  she 
can  purchase  those  commodities  she  wants  of  other  nations. 
....  A  nation  that  has  extensive  mines  of  coal  and  iron  will 
probably  become  a  manufacturing  country ;  these  are  com- 
modities that  cannot  be  carried  in  their  "natural  state  to  any 
very  distant  place  but  at  a  great  expense  ;  it  is  necessary  that 
the  manufactured  articles  should  be  made  on  the  spot  where  the 
materials  are  found."— (J.  W.  Gilbart.) 

'  "  The  Jewish  race  are  a  strikingand  sad  proof  of  the  manner 
in  which  any  given  mode  of  life  may,  or  rather  must,  become  a 
fundamental  property  in  the  offspring.  The  old  Jewish  slock  of 
the  Scripture  times  whatever  faults  they  may  have  had  certainly 
were  not  marked  by  any  such  miserable,  sordid,  usurious,  gar- 
bage-vending propensity  as  now  distinguishes  the  race.  But 
the  cruelties  they  have  suffered  under  Christian  governments, 
shut  up  in  the  Jews'  quarter  of  the  great  cities,  deahng  in  old 
clothes  and  other  mean  articles  for  their  gams,  hiding  these  in 
the  shape  of  gold  and  jewels  in  the  crevices  of  theu-  cellars  to 
prevent  seizure  by  the  emissaries  of  the  governments,  and  dis- 
guising their  prosperity  itself  in  the  squalid  dress  of  their  per- 
sons,— these  continued  from  age  to  age  have  finally  bred  in  the 
character  we  so  commonly  speak  of  with  contempt."^ Dr. 
.fii;SiiNEi.L.)    "The  active  life  of  commercial  towns  has  a  mocei 
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generally  determine  the  nature  of  a  people's  food,  which  j 
has  not  a  little  to  do  with  forming  their  character,' 

There  are  some  that  are  inclined  to  attribute  all  or  I 
nearly  all  the  diversities  of  character  that  are  to  be  found  j 
among  men  to  the  influence  of  these  physical  agents" 

StimuUting  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  people  at  large  than  tha  J 
quiet  routine  of  agricultural  pursuits."— (J.  D.  Moreli..)  n 

'  "  The  important  influeuce  of  diet  upon  the  body,  and  in- 
directly upon  the  mind,  has  never  been  doubted.  Besides  the 
quantity  and  the  quality  of  the  articles  of  diet,  there  must  alao 
be  taken  into  consideration  the  amount  of  labour  requisite  to 
procure  them.  It  is  only  wben  man  can  procure  digestible  food 
m  sufGcient  quantity  without  too  much  physical  exertioit  that 
the  body  can  become  properly  developed The  conse- 
quences of  hunger  and  of  the  consumption  of  large  quantities  of 
food  not  sufficiently  nutritious  by  itself,  potatoes  especially,  may 
be  ascertained  in  the  large  towns  and  manufacturing  districts  <rf 

our  modem  civilized  States In  the  same  manner  it  can 

be  shown  that  all  peoples  which  we  find  physically  and  morally 
in  the  lowest  scale  of '  humanity  live  Ld  the  deepest  material 
misery." — (Anon.)  "An  abundance  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
combmed  with  a  feeling  of  security  and  a  permanent  social  con- 
dition are  usually  connected  with  a  relatively  high  degree  of 
mental  culture,  which  reacts  favourably  on  the  development  of 
the  body.  On  the  other  hand,  hunger,  uncleanliness,  and  misery 
produce  gradually  an  obtuseness  of  intellect,  loss  of  energy,  and 
when  combined  with  an  oppressed  social  conditioo  may  contri' 
bote  to  arrest  bodily  development  in  a  people" — (Dr.  Waitz,) 
"  It  is  easy  to  see  a  great  number  of  ways  in  which  deficient 
quantity  of  food  operates  unfavotu'ably  upon  the  moral  temper 
of  the  mind The  evil  of  insufficient  food  acts  with  an  in- 
fluence not  less  malignant  upon  the  intellectual  than  upon  the 

moral  part  of  the  human  mind It  follows  that  when  we 

deliberate  about  the  means  of  introducing  intellectual  and  moral 
excellence  into  the  minds  of  the  principal  portion  of  the  people 
one  of  the  first  things  which  we  are  bound  to  provide  for  is  a 

generous  and  animating  diet A  good  diet  is  a  necessary 

part  of  a  good  education.'' — (J as.  Mill.)  r 

'  "  Probably  few  readers  realise  to  how  great  an  extent  th^ 
events  of  history  have  been  influenced  by  the  geological  stnicturfl 
of  the  ground  whereon  they  have  been  enacted,"  and  whicfl 
"  has  probably  not  been  without  its  influence  upon  the  tempera! 
ment  of  the  people.  .  .  ,  The  Celt  of  Ireland  and  of  the  ScottiM 
Highlands  was  originally  the  same  being ;  he  crossed  (reely  from 
country  to  country ;  his  language,  mannere  and  customs,  s 
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But  varied  and  powerful  as  they  are,  they  are  not  all 
powerful,  nor  indeed  do  we  believe  them  to  be  the  most 
powerful  influences  at  work  in  the  education  of  the  race, 
for  we  find  nations  living  under  exactly  the  same  physi- 
cal circumstances,  yet  in  very  different  states  of  civiliza- 
tion.^    "The  mild  Ionic  sky,"  says  Hegel,  "certainly 

religion  were  the  same  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel,  yet  no  two 
natives  of  the  British  Islands  are  now  marked  by  more  charac- 
teristic differences.  The  Irishman  seems  to  have  changed  leas 
than  the  Highlander;  he  has  retained  the  light-hearted  gaiety, 
wit,  impulsiveness,  and  excitability,  together  with  that  want  of 
dogged  resolution  and  that  indifTerence  to  the  stem  necessities 
of  duty  which  we  regard  as  pre-eminently  typical  of  the  Celtic 
temperament.  The  Highlander,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  be 
called  either  merry  or  witty  ;  he  is  rather  of  a  self-restrained, 
reserved,  inexpansive,  and  even  perhaps  somewhat  snllen,  dis- 
position, .  .  .  Vet  he  is  courteous,  dutiful,  determinedly  per- 
severing, unflinching  as  a  foe,  unwearied  as  a  friend,  fitted  alike 
to  follow  with  soldier-like  obedience,  and  to  lead  with  courage, 
skill,  and  energy — a  man  who  has  done  much  in  every  climate 
to  sustain  and  expand  the  reputation  of  the  British  Empire. 
Now  what  has  led  to  so  decided  a  contrast  ?  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  one  fundamental  cause  is  to  be  traced  to  the  great 
difference  between  the  geological  structure  and  consequent 
Bcenery  of  Ireland  and  the  Higblands.''  —  (Professor  A. 
Geikie.) 

'  "  It  is  too  much  the  practice  to  attach  too  much  importance 
to  geographical  and  chinatic  conditions,  and  to  under- estimate 
the  results  of  different  degrees  of  mental  culture.  ...  A  perfect 
dependence  of  man  upon  surrounding  nature  only  occurs  when 
he  is  in  a  primitive  state ;  no  sooner  does  he  rise  to  a  higher 
slate  of  culture  than  he  ceases  entirety  to  correspond  to  the 
natural  conditions." — (Dr.  Waitz.)  "The  lower  the  mental 
development  of  a  people,  the  more  subject  is  it  to  external 
natural  causes.  ...  If  all  the  conditions  of  life  are  of  a  simple 
kind,  and  if  activity  is  exclusively  directed  to  satisfy  physical 
wants,  there  will  be  a  great  external  resemblance  in  individuals. 
,  .  .  Hence  the  great  similarity  in  appearance  that  exists  among 
all  uncivilized  races  when,  as  Humboldt  says,  we  find  rather  a 
tribal  than  individual  physiogonomy.  ...  A  greater  difference 
between  individuals  is  only  found  in  more  highly  developed 
~StioiIG." — (Ditto.)  "  In  considering  the  distribution  of  organic 
r  the  face  of  the  globe,  the  first  great  fact  which 
s  that  neither  the  similarity  nor  the  dissimilarity  of 
tanta  of  various  regions  can  be  wholly  accounted  for 
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contributed  much  to  the  charm  of  the  Homeric  poems,  I 
yet  this  alone  can  produce  no  Homers.  Nor,  in  fact,f 
does  it  continue  to  produce  them."' 

Another  class  of  influences  more  important,  in  ouffl 
opinion,  than  the  former,  are   such  as  spring   from  i 
man's  intercourse  with  his  fellow-men,  from  his  living-l 
in  society.*     Man  is  designed  for  society,  and  it  is  only-1 
therein  that  he  can  attain  to  his  natural  and  properJ 

by  climatal  and  other  physical  conditionB.     Of  lale  almost  everyfl 
author  who  has  studied  the  subject  has  come  to  this  conclu^^ 
sion." — (C.  Darwin.)     "  It  is  a  fact  which  seems  to  be  entirel^T 
overlooked  by  those  who  assume  an  extensive  operatioi 
physical  causes  upon  the  very  existence  of  organised  beiogi 
that  the  most  diversified  types  of  animals  and  plants  are  e 
where  found  under  identical  circumstances." — (Aoassiz.)  _ 

'  "  The  several  chmates  of  the  earth  have  felt  the  vicissitudes 
of  knowledge  and  ignorance,  just  as  they  have  of  light  and  dark- 
ness."— (R.  Price.)  Races  "  who  continued  for  ages  to  inhabit 
particnlar  locahtjes  widely  vary  during  different  periods  of  their 
history  in  nearly  every  characteristic  quality  and  pursuit  that 
serves  to  distinguish  a  particular  people  and  one  race  &am 
another.  Thus  how  extensively,  and  in  all  respects  different, 
are  the  people  in  Greece  and  Rome  in  our  day  from  what  they 
were  during  the  era  of  their  greatness  and  their  glory.  And  ths 
Bretons  and  Gauls  of  this  age  are  equally  dissimilar  to  the  rud( 
races  which  existed  when  Greece  and  Rome  were  at  the  heigfat 
of  their  renown  and  power." — (G.  Harris.)  j 

'  "  That  the  society  in  which  an  individual  moves  produce! 
great  eifects  upon  his  modes  of  thinking  and  acting,  everyboc" 
knows  by  indubitable  experience.  .  ,  .  The  force  of  this  influen 
springs  from  two  sources :  the  principle  of  imitation  and  t 
power  of  the  society   over  our  happiness    and  misery." — (jAa| 
Mill.)    "  A  creature  so  prone  to  conformity  as  man  ....  caw 
not  have  conversed  with  his  fellow -beings,  thousands  of  hourai 
walked   with  them  thousands   of  miles,  undertaken  with  theifll 
numberless  enterprises,  smaller  and  greater,  and  had  1       ^ 
passion  by  turns   awakened   in   their   company  without   beinn 
immensely  affected  by  all  this  association." — (John  FosthbS 
"  What  a  man  is  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  ....  th3 
influences  that  are  working  upon  him  in  the  family,  m  the  society  j 
and  in  the  party  to  which    he  belongs." — (H.   W.   Beecher.* 
"The  state  of  social  evolution  which  has  been  reached  at  an; 
given  time  in  any  given  place  will  be  one  of  the  necessary  detei 
minants  in  every  individual  mind." — (G.  H,  Lswes.)     ""^'" 
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condition.^  It  is  only  by  being  brougbt  into  contact 
with  his  fellows  that  some  of  the  highest  and  finest 
principles  of  his  nature  are  called  forth,  and  it  is  in 
society  that  they  find  their  proper  sphere  of  operation.* 
"As  iron  sharpeneth  iron,"  saith  the  wise  man,  "so 
doth  the  face  of  man  his  fellow."  In  a  human  being, 
growing  np  from  infancy  to  manhood,  without  any 
intercourse  with  his  fellow-beings  we  would  have  an 
instance  of  one  unfashioned  by  social  influences."  Cer- 
tain of  his  powers  and  faculties  would,  no  doubt,  be 
more  highly  developed,  but  they  would  be  those  of  his 
lower  nature,  such  as  directly  ministered  to  his  appetites 
and  wants,  the  procuring  of  food  or  defending  himself 

moment  an  immortal  being  is  bom  its  character  begins  to  be 
formed.  .  .  .  The  forms,  faces,  manners,  words  of  others  begin 
to  act  upon  it  ;  and  as  they  are,  so  they  act." — (Dr.  Cbeever.) 

'  "  In  order  to  the  building  up  and  perfecting  of  his  nature, 
God  has  rendered  it  necessary  for  man  to  live  in  society."— 
(Anon.)  Man's  "natural  and  moral  faculties,  like  the  earth 
itself,  are  rude  and  barren  by  nature,  but  capable  of  a  high 
degree  of  culture;  and  this  culture  he  must  receive  from  his 
parents,  from  instructors,  from  those  with  whom  he  lives  in 
society,  joined  with  his  own  industry." — (Dr.  Thos.  Rsm.) 

'  "  The  importance  of  the  social  union  to  our  improvement 
and  our  happiness  ....  is  much  greater  than  we  Ehoul4_  be 
disposed  at  first  to  apprehend.  In  proof  of  this  it  is  sufficient 
to  mention  here  its  connection  with  the  culture  of  our  intellec- 
tual faculties  and  the  development  of  our  moral  principles. 
Illustrations  of  this  may  be  drawn  from  the  low  state  in  which 
both  these  parts  of  our  nature  are  generally  found  in  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  from  the  effects  which  a  few  months'  education 
sometimes  has  in  unfolding  their  mental  powers." —  (D.  Stewart.) 
"  Our  fellow -creature  5  are  the  origin  of  affections  of  the  greatest 
infiueuces  in  human  life." — (Jas,  Mill,) 

"  Hast  thou  no  friend  to  set  thy  mind  abroach  ? 
Good  sense  will  stagnate.     Thoughts  shut  up  want  air, 
And  spoil  like  bales  unopened  to  the  sun."— (Young.) 

'  "  Der  schlechthin  isolirte  Mensch  wird  nicht  Mensch.  Die 
versprengten  in  Wiildem  gefundenen  Menschen  wie  jece  wilde 
Madchen  in  Ardenner  Waide  beweisen  die  Unmbglichkeit  des 
menschliche  in  Menschen  ohne  WechSelwirknng  mit  dem  Men- 
schen an  entwickeln  thatsachlich," — (Dr.  Rosenkhanz.) 
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from  hostile  attacks.  Like  a  wild  beast,  his  instincts 
would  doubtless  be  more  acute  and  powerful ;.  but 
reason  and  language,  his  moral  nature,  and  social  feel- 
ings,— everything  that  tended  to  elevate  him  above  the 
lower  animals  would  be  dead.^ 

'Social  influences  are  of  the  most  varied  and  complex 
nature,  and  act  and  react  upon  each  other  in  such  a 
variety  of  ways  that  it  is  difi!icult  or  impossible  to  esti- 
mate, or  even  in  many-cases  to  trace  them.^  They  are, 
however,  those  that  come  most  directly  under  the  con- 
trol of  man,  and  such  as  demand  his  chief  attention  m 
the  matter  of  education*  They  are  such  as  are  enume- 
rated by  Dr.  Arnold  in  alluding  to  the  various  means 
by  which  education  is  to  be  effected.     It  is,  he  says,  "  to 

^  See  Dr.  N.  Abnott,  Swrviy  of  Human  Progress. 

*  "  We  in  great  measure  adopt  the  views  of  those  around  us, 
which,  even  without  our  beiog  conscious  of  it,  exert  an  influence 
over  us  in  after  years,  and  give  a  colour  and  bias  to  our  whole 
character.  A  person  grows  up  having  thus  imbibed  from  (hose 
around  him  the  opinions  and  sentinients  on  religion,  morality, 
history,  and  the  relations  of  external  nature  which  are  current 
in  his  country  at  the  time.  .  .  .  Habits  are  thus  farmed,  and  the 
character  moulded  into  conforaiity  with  the  ideas  of  the  society 
in  which  we  are  placed." — (Anon.)  ''Each  of  us  being  brought 
under  the  constant  influence  of  other  minds,  first  in  the  close 
relationship  of  the  domestic  circle,  and  next  in  the  wide  circle  of 
general  society,  we  contract  habitual  modes  of  feeling  entirely 
independent  of  our  innate  impulses.  .  .  .  The  constant  subjec- 
tion to  foreign  influence  falsifies  the  natural  hkings  and  dislikings 
of  the  individual  to  such  an  extent  that  we  rarely  follow  out  our 
own  pleasures  in  their  genuine  purity.  Acquiringa  habit  of  calling 
objects  agreeable  or  disagreeable,  according  to  the  prevailing 
standard,  the  language  we  use  js  not  always  to  be  interpreted  as 
expressing  our  real  feehngs." — (Prof.  Bain.)  "We  are  always 
hampered  and  influenced  by  persona  and  circumstances  .  .  ,  and 
thus  paralysed  by  a  thousand  considerations  we  can  never  give 
free  vent  to,  whatever  greatness  there  may. be  in  our  nature." — 
(Goethe.) 

'  "  By  approving  of  what  is  right  and  by  manifesting  displeasure 
with  what  is  wrong,  society  will  become  a  powerful  means  iu  the 
development  of  a  right  system  of  education." — (Anon.)  "Restraint 
of  discipline,  emulation,  examples  of  virtue  and  justice,  form  the 
education  of  the  world."— (E.  Burke.) 
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be  compassed  only  by  the  joint  efforts  of  all  the  whole 
church  and  nation,  by  the  schoolmaster  and  the  parent, 
by  the  schoolfellow  at  school,  and  his  brothers  and 
sisters  at  home,  by  the  clergyman  in  his  calling,  by  the 
la'ndlord  in  his  calling,  by  the  farmer  and  the  tradesman, 
by  the  labourer  and  the  professional  man,  and  the  man 
of  independent  income  whether  large  or  small,  in  theirs, 
by  the  Queen  and  her  ministers,  by  the  great  Council 
of  the  nation  in  Parliament ;  by  each  and  all  of  these 
labouring  to  remove  temptation  to  evil,  to  make  good 
easier  and  more  honoured,  to  confirm  faith  and  holiness 
in  others  by  their  own  example." 

Social  influences  may  be  divided  into  two  classes 
according  as  they  are  directly  intended  as  means  of 
education,  or  as  they  are  so  only  indirectly.^  The  former 
are  such  as  are  commonly  regarded  as  concerned  in 
education,  and  are  received  more  particularly  at  the 
hands  of  parents  and  teachers.  As  these  will  require  to 
be  noticed  at  some  length,  we  shall  reserve  the  conside- 
ration of  them  for  the  next  chapter.  The  latter,  though 
not  directly  intended  to  do  so,  yet  exercise  an  impor- 

^  "There  are  two  sorts  of  influence  belonging  to  man,  that 
which  is  active  or  voluntary,  and  that  which  is  unconscious — 
that  which  we  esert  purposely  or  in  the  endeavour  to  sway 
another,  ashy  teaching,  by  argument,  by  persuasion,  bythreaten- 
iogs,  by  offers  and  promises — and  that  which  flows  out  from  us 
unawares  to  ourselves."— (Dr.  Bushnell.)  "  If  we  distinguish 
man  as  a  creature  of  language  .  .  .  there  are  in  him  two  sorts  or 
kinds  of  language — one  which  is  voluntary  in  the  use,  and  one 
that  is  involuntary — that  of  speech  in  the  hteral  sense,  and  that 
expression  of  the  eye,  the  face,  the  look,  the  gait,  the  motion, 
the  tone  or  cadence  which  is  sometimes  called  the  natural  lan- 
guage of  the  sentiments. "^(Ditto.)  Kducation  not  only  "  includes 
whatever  we  do  for  ourselves  and  whatever  is  done  for  us  by 
others  for  the  express  purpose  of  bringing  us  somewhat  nearer  to 
the  perfection  of  our  nature ;  it  does  more,  ip  its  highest  accepta- 
tion it  comprehends  even  the  indirect  effects  produced  on 
character  and  on  the  human  faculties  by  things  of  which  the 
direct  purposes  are  quite  different— by  laws,  by  forms  of  govern- 
ment, by  the  industrial  arts,  by  modes  of  social  life." — (J.  S. 
Mill.) 
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from  hostile  attacks.  Like  a  wild  beast,  his  instincts 
would  doubtless  be  more  acute  and  powerful ;.  but 
reason  and  language,  his  moral  nature,  and  social  feel- 
ings,—everything  that  tended  to  elevate  him  above  the 
lower  animals  would  be  dead.' 

'Social  influences  are  of  the  most  varied  and  complex 
nature,  and  act  and  react  upon  each  other  in  such  a 
variety  of  ways  that  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  esti- 
mate, or  even  in  many-cases  to  trace  them.*  They  are, 
however,  those  that  come  most  directly  under  the  con- 
trot  of  man,  and  such  as  demand  his  chief  attention  in 
the  matter  of  education.^  They  are  such  as  are  enume- 
rated by  Dr.  Arnold  in  alluding  to  the  various  means 
by  which  education  is  to  be  effected.     It  is,  he  says,  "  to 

'  See  Dr.  N.  Arnott,  Survey  of  Human  Progress. 

*  "  We  in  great  measure  adopt  the  views  of  those  around  us, 
which,  even  without  our  being  conscious  of  it,  exert  an  influence 
over  us  in  after  years,  and  give  a  colour  and  bias  to  our  whole 
character.  A  person  grows  up  having  thus  imbibed  from  those 
around  him  the  opinions  and  sentiments  on  rehgion,  morality, 
history,  and  the  relations  of  external  nature  which  are  current 
in  his  country  at  the  lime.  .  ,  .  Habits  are  thus  formed,  and  the 
character  moulded  into  conformity  with  the  ideas  of  the  society 
in  which  we  are  placed." — (Anon.)  "Each  of  ua  being  brought 
under  the  constant  influence  of  other  minds,  first  in  the  olose 
relationship  of  the  domestic  circle,  and  next  in  the  wide  circle  oj 
general  society,  we  contract  habitual  modes  of  feeling  entirely 
independent  of  our  innate  impulses.  .  .  .  The  constant  subjec- 
tion to  foreign  influence  falsifies  the  natural  hkings  and  dislikings 
of  the  individual  to  such  an  extent  that  we  rarely  follow  out  our 
own  pleasures  in  their  genuine  purity.  Acquiringa  habit  of  calling 
objects  agreeable  or  disagreeable,  according  to  the  prevailing 
standard,  the  language  we  use  is  not  always  to  be  interpreted  as 
expressing  our  real  feelmgs." — (Prof.  Bain.)  "  We  are  always 
hampered  and  influenced  by  persons  and  circumstances  .  ■  .  and 
thus  paralysed  by  a  thousand  considerations  we  can  never  give 
free  vent  to,  whatever  greatness  there  may.  be  in  our  nature." — 
(Goethe ) 

'  "  By  approviagof  what  is  right  and  by  manifesting  displeasure 
with  what  is  wrong,  society  will  become  a  powerful  means  in  the 
development  of  a  right  system  of  education." — {A  nan.)  "  Restraint 
of  discipline,  emulation,  examples  of  virtue  and  justice,  form  the 
education  of  the  world." — (E.  Bu&ke.) 
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be  compassed  only  by  the  joint  efforts  of  all  the  whole 
church  and  nation,  by  the  schoolmaster  and  the  parent, 
by  the  schoolfellow  at  school,  and  his  brothers  and 
sisters  at  home,  by  the  clergyman  in  his  calling,  by  the 
la'ndlord  in  his  calling,  by  the  farmer  and  the  tradesman, 
by  the  labourer  and  the  professional  man,  and  the  man 
of  independent  income  whether  large  or  small,  in  theirs, 
by  the  Queen  and  her  ministers,  by  the  great  Council 
of  the  nation  in  Parliament ;  by  each  and  all  of  these 
labouring  to  remove  temptation  to  evil,  to  make  good 
easier  and  more  honoured,  to  confirm  faith  and  holiness 
in  others  by  their  own  example." 

Social  influences  may  be  divided  into  two  classes 
according  as  they  are  directly  intended  as  means  of 
education,  or  as  they  are  so  only  indirectly.'  The  former 
are  such  as  are  commonly  regarded  as  concerned  in 
education,  and  are  received  more  particularly  at  the 
hands  of  parents  and  teachers.  As  these  will  require  to 
be  noticed  at  some  length,  we  shall  reserve  the  conside- 
ration of  them  for  the  next  chapter.  The  latter,  though 
not  directly  intended  to  do  so,  yet  exercise  an  impor- 

'  "There  are  two  sorts  of  influence  belonging  to  man,  that 
which  is  active  or  voluntary,  and  that  which  is  unconscious — 
that  which  we  exert  purposely  or  in  the  entleavonr  to  sway 
another,  as  by  teacMnf;,  by  argument,  by  persuasion,  by  threaten- 
ings,  by  offers  and  promisee — and  that  which  flows  ont  from  us 
unawares  to  ourselves."— (Dr.  Bushnell.)  "  If  we  distinguish 
man  as  a  creature  of  language  .  .  .  there  are  in  him  two  sorts  or 
kinds  of  language — one  which  is  voluntary  in  the  use,  and  one 
that  is  involuntary — that  of  speech  in  the  literal  sense,  and  that 
expression  of  the  eye,  the  face,  the  look,  the  gait,  the  motion, 
the  tone  or  cadence  which  is  sometimes  called  the  natural  lan- 
guage of  the  sentiments." —  (Ditto.)  Educatioonot  only  "includes 
whatever  we  do  for  ourselves  and  whatever  is  done  fur  us  by 
others  for  the  express  purpose  of  bringing  us  somewhat  nearer  to 
the  perfection  of  our  nature  ;  it  does  more,  ip  its  highest  accepta- 
tion it  comprehends  even  the  indirect  effects  produced  ou 
character  and  on  the  human  faculties  by  things  of  which  the 
direct  purposes  are  quite  different^by  laws,  by  forma  of  govern- 
ment, by  the  industrial  arts,  by  njodes  of  social  life.'' — (J.  S. 
Mill.) 
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from  hostile  attacks.  Like  a  wild  beast,  his  instincts  1 
would  doubtless  be  more  acute  and  powerful ;.  but 
reason  and  language,  his  moral  nature,  and  social  feel- 
ings,— everything  that  tended  to  elevate  him  above  the 
lower  animals  would  be  dead.^ 

'Social  influences  are  of  the  most  varied  and  complex 
nature,  and  act  and  react  upon  each  other  in  such  a 
variety  of  ways  that  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  esti- 
mate, or  even  in  many-cases  to  trace  them.'  They  are, 
however,  those  that  come  most  directly  under  the  con- 
trol of  man,  and  such  as  demand  his  chief  attention  in 
the  matter  of  education.'  They  are  such  as  are  enume- 
rated by  Dr.  Arnold  in  alluding  to  the  various  means 
by  which  education  is  to  be  effected.     It  is,  he  says,  "to 

1  Su  Dr.  N.  Ahnott,  Survey  of  Human  Progress. 

*  "  We  in  great  measure  adopt  the  views  of  those  around  os, 
which,  even  without  our  being  conscious  of  it,  exert  an  influence 
over  us  in  after  years,  and  give  a  colour  and  bias  to  our  whole 
character.  A  person  grows  up  having  thus  imbibed  from  those 
around  him  the  opinions  and  sentiments  on  religion,  morality, 
history,  and  the  relations  of  external  nature  which  are  corrent 
in  his  country  at  the  time.  .  .  ,  Habits  are  thus  formed,  and  thSM 
character  moulded  into  conformity  with  the  ideas  of  the  societg 
in  which  we  are  p!aced."^(y4;ion.)  "Each  of  us  being  brougU 
under  the  constant  influence  of  other  minds,  iirst  in  the  qIo^ 
relationshij)  of  the  domestic  circle,  and  next  in  the  wide  circle  Ol 
general  society,  we  contract  habitual  modes  of  feeling  eatirelf^ 
independent  of  oar  innate  impulses.  ,  ,  ,  The  constant  subjec- 
tion to  foreign  influence  falsifies  the  natural  likings  and  dislikinga 
of  the  individual  to  such  an  extent  that  we  rarely  follow  out  our 
own  pleasures  in  their  genuine  purity.  Acquiringa  habit  of  calling 
objects  agreeable  or  disagreeable,  according  to  the  prevailing 
standard,  the  language  we  use  is  not  always  to  be  interpreted  as 
expressing  our  real  feelmgs,"^(Prof,  Bain.)  "  We  are  always 
hampered  and  influenced  by  persons  and  circumstances  .  .  .  and 
thus  paralysed  by  a  thousand  considerations  we  can  never  give 
free  vent  to,  whatever  greatness  there  may  be  in  our  nature." — 
(Goethe.) 

■  "  By  approving  of  what  is  right  and  by  manifesting  displeasure 
with  what  is  wrong,  society  will  become  a  powerful  means  in  the 
development  of  a  right  system  of  education." — (A  non.)  "  Restraint 
of  discipline,  emulation,  examples  of  virtue  and  justice,  form  the 
education  of  the  world," — (E.  Burke.) 
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be  compassed  only  by  the  joint  efforts  of  all  the  whole 
church  and  nation,  by  the  schoolmaster  and  the  parent, 
by  the  schoolfellow  at  school,  and  his  brothers  and 
sisters  at  home,  by  the  cler^man  in  his  calling,  by  the 
landlord  in  his  calling,  by  the  farmer  and  the  tradesman, 
by  the  labourer  and  the  professional  man,  and  the  man 
of  independent  income  whether  large  or  small,  in  theirs, 
by  the  Queen  and  her  ministers,  by  the  great  Council 
of  the  nation  in  Parliament ;  by  each  and  all  of  these 
labouring  to  remove  temptation  to  evil,  to  make  good 
easier  and  more  honoured,  to  confirm  faith  and  holiness 
in  others  by  their  own  example." 

Social  influences  may  be  divided  into  two  classes 
according  as  they  are  directly  intended  as  means  of 
education,  or  as  they  are  so  only  indirectly.^  The  former 
are  such  as  are  commonly  regarded  as  concerned  in 
education,  and  are  received  more  particularly  at  the 
hands  of  parents  and  teachers.  As  these  will  require  to 
be  noticed  at  some  length,  we  shall  reserve  the  conside- 
ration of  them  for  the  next  chapter.  The  latter,  though 
not  directly  intended  to  do  so,  yet  exercise  an  impor- 

'  "There  are  two  sorts  of  influence  belonging  to  man,  that 
which  is  active  or  voluntary,  and  tiat  which  is  unconscious — 
that  which  we  exert  purposely  or  in  the  endeavour  to  sway 
another,  as  by  teaching,  by  argumeut,  by  persuasion,  by  threaten- 
ingH,  by  offers  and  promises — and  that  which  flows  out  from  us 
unawares  to  ourselves." — (Dr.  Bushnell.)  ''If  we  distinguish 
man  as  a  creature  of  language  ■  .  ,  there  are  in  him  two  sorts  or 
kinds  of  language — one  which  is  voluntary  in  the  use,  and  one 
that  is  invohictary — that  of  speech  in  the  literal  sense,  and  that 
expression  of  the  eye,  the  face,  the  look,  the  gait,  the  motion, 
the  tone  or  cadence  which  is  sometimes  called  the  natural  lan- 
guage of  the  sentiments.  "—(Ditto.)  Educationnot  only  "includes 
whatever  we  do  for  ourselves  and  whatever  is  done  for  us  by 
others  for  the  express  purpose  of  bringing  us  somewhat  nearer  to 
the  perfection  of  our  nature  ;  it  does  more,  ip  its  highest  accepta- 
tion it  comprehends  even  the  indirect  effects  produced  on 
character  and  on  the  hiitnan  faculties  by  things  of  which  the 
direct  purposes  are  quite  dilferent — by  laws,  by  forms  of  govern- 
ment, by  the  industrial  arts,  by  modes  of  social  life." — (J.  S. 
Mill.) 
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from  hostile  attacks.  Like  a  wild  beast,  his  instincts 
would  doubtless  be  more  acute  and  powerful ;  but^ 
reason  and  language,  his  moral  nature,  and  social  feel-' 
ings, — everythitig  that  tended  to  elevate  him  above  the' 
lower  animals  would  be  dead.' 

"Social  influences  are  of  the  most  varied  and  complex 
nature,  and  act  and  react  upon  each  other  in  such  a 
variety  of  ways  that  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  esti- 
mate, or  even  in  manycases  to  trace  them.^  They  are, 
however,  those  that  come  most  directly  under  the  con- 
trot  of  man,  and  such  as  demand  his  chief  attention  in 
the  matter  of  education.*  They  are  such 
rated  by  Dr.  Arnold  in  alluding  to  the  various  meanSj' 
by  which  education  is  to  be  effected.     It  is,  he  says, 

'  See  Dr.  N.  Arnott,  Survey  of  Human  Progress. 

*  "  We  in  great  measure  adopt  the  views  of  those  around  ui 
which,  even  without  our  being  conscious  of  it,  exert  an  in^ueni 
over  us  in  after  years,  and  give  a  colour  and  bias  to  our  whola 
character,  A  person  grows  up  having  thus  imbibed  from  those 
around  him  the  opinions  and  sentiments  on  relifiion,  morality, 
history,  and  the  relations  of  external  nature  which  are  current 
in  his  country  at  the  time.  .  .  .  Habits  are  thus  foimed,  and  the 
character  moulded  into  conformity  with  the  ideas  of  the  society 
in  which  we  are  placed." — [Anon.)  "Each  of  us  being  brought 
under  the  constaut  influence  of  other  minda,  first  in  the  (;loBe 
relationship  of  the  domestic  circle,  and  next  ia  the  wide  circle  of 
general  society,  we  contract  habitual  modes  of  feeling  entirely 
independent  of  our  innate  impulses.  .  .  .  The  constant  subjec- 
tion to  foreign  influence  falsifies  the  naturalhkings  and  dislikings 
of  the  individual  to  such  an  extent  that  we  rareiy  foUow  out  our 
own  pleasures  in  their  genuine  purity.  Acquiringa  babit  of  calling 
objects  agreeable  or  disagreeable,  according  to  the  prevailing 
standard,  the  language  we  use  is  not  always  to  be  interpreted  fts 
expressing  our  real  feehn^." — (Prof.  Bain.)  "We  are  always 
hampered  and  influenced  by  persons  and  circumstances  .  .  ,  and 
thus  paralysed  by  a  thousand  considerations  we  can  never  giva 
free  vent  to,  whatever  greatness  there  may  be  in  our  nature. "-H 
(Goethe.) 

■  "  By  approving  of  what  is  right  and  by  manifesting  displeasut* 
with  what  is  wrong,  society  will  became  a  powerful  means  in  the 
development  of  a  right  system  of  education," — {Anan.)  "Restrsunt 
of  discipline,  emulation,  examples  of  virtue  and  justice,  form  the 
education  of  the  world." — (E.  Burke.) 
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be  compassed  only  by  the  joint  efforts  of  ail  the  whole 
church  and  nation,  by  the  schoolmaster  and  the  parent, 
by  the  schoolfellow  at  school,  and  his  brothers  and 
sisters  at  home,  by  the  clergyman  in  his  calling,  by  the 
la'ndlord  in  his  calling;,  by  the  farmer  and  the  tradesman, 
by  the  labourer  and  the  professional  man,  and  the  man 
of  independent  income  whether  large  or  small,  in  theirs, 
by  the  Queen  and  her  ministers,  by  the  great  Council 
of  the  nation  in  Parliament ;  by  each  and  all  of  these 
labouring  to  remove  temptation  to  evil,  to  make  good 
easier  and  more  honoured,  to  confirm  faith  and  holiness 
in  others  by  their  own  example." 

Social  influences  may  be  divided  into  two  classes 
according  as  they  are  directly  intended  as  means  of 
education,  or  as  they  are  so  only  indirectly.'  The  former 
are  such  as  are  commonly  regarded  as  concerned  in 
education,  and  are  received  more  particularly  at  the 
hands  of  parents  and  teachers.  As  these  will  require  to 
be  noticed  at  some  length,  we  shall  reserve  the  conside- 
ration of  them  for  the  next  chapter.  The  latter,  though 
not  directly  intended  to  do  so,  yet  exercise  an  impor- 

*  "  There  are  two  sorts  of  influence  belonging  to  man,  that 
which  is  active  or  voluntary,  and  that  which  is  unconscious — 
that  which  we  exert  purposely  or  in  the  endeavour  to  sway 
another,  as  by  teaching,  by  argument,  by  persuasion,  bythreaten- 
ings,  by  offers  and  promises— and  that  which  flows  out  from  us 
unawares  to  ourselves." — (Dr.  Busmnell.)  "If  we  distinguish 
man  as  a  creature  of  language  .  .  .  there  are  in  him  two  sorts  or 
kinds  of  language — one  which  is  voluntary  in  the  use,  and  one 
that  is  involuntary — that  of  speech  in  the  literal  sense,  and  that 
expression  of  the  eye,  the  face,  the  look,  the  gait,  the  motion, 
the  tone  or  cadence  which  is  sometimes  called  the  natural  lan- 
guage of  thesentiments." —  (Ditto.)  Education  not  only  "  includes 
whatever  we  do  for  ourselves  and  whatever  is  done  for  us  by 
others  for  the  express  purpose  of  bringing  us  somewhat  nearer  to 
the  perfection  of  our  nature ;  it  does  more,  ip  its  highest  accepta- 
tion it  comprehends  even  the  indirect  effects  produced  on 
character  and  on  the  human  faculties  by  things  of  which  the 
direct  purposes  are  quite  different — by  laws,  by  forms  of  govern- 
ment, by  the  industrial  arts,  by  modes  of  social  life." — 0.  S. 
Miu,.) 
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tant  influence  in  education,  not  the  less  froi 
generally  unseen  and  unheeded.'  Much  of  this 
teaching  is  likewise  received  at  the  hands  of  parents  and 
teachers,  and  it  not  unfrequently  is  more  powerful,  and 
makes  a  more  lasting  impression  than  teaching  of  a 
more  direct  kind.^  The  child  instinctively  imitates  the' 
manner  of  its  teacher,  it  copies  the  example  of  its 
parents  ;  and  it  is  a  very  unfortunate  thing  for  it  whea 
these  are  at  variance  with  the  precepts  which  they  enjoin, 


'  The  influences  we  unconsciously  exert  "  go  streaming  from'' 
usin  all  directions,  though  in  channels  that  we  do  not  see,  poison- 
ing or  healing  around  the  roots  of  society,  and  among  the  tiidden 
wells  of  character,''  The  impressions  they  impart  "do  not  come 
through  verbal  proposition,  and  are  never  received  into  verbal 
proposition  it  may  be  in  the  mind,  and,  ttierefore,  many  think 
nothing  of  them.  But  precisely  on  that  account  are  they  the 
more  powerful,  because  it  is  as  if  one  heart  were  thus  going 
directly  into  another  and  carrying  in  its  feelings  with  it." — (Di 

BUHHNELL.) 

*  "  Educational  experience  proves  that  nothing  enerts  so  great 
an  influence  on  the  psychical  organism  as  what  may  be  termet*'' 
the  moral  atmosphere  which  is  breathed  by  it  from  the 
earliest  stage  of  conscious  existence  up  to  the  time  of  its  ful 
maturity.  This  influence  ....  is  far  more  potent  than  is  gene- 
rally supposed;  and  commencing  in  the  nursery,  it  prolongs 
itself  alike  in  the  home  and  in  the  school,  through  the  whole 
period  of  childhood  and  youth,  and  by  no  means  dies  out  in 
adult  age." — (Dr.  C  aspen  teb.)  "Whatever  may  be  the  efficiency 
of  our  schools,  the  examples  set  in  our  homes  must  always  he  of 
vastly  greater  influence  m  forming  the  characters  of  our  future 
men  and  women." — (Dr.  Smiles.)  "  I  verily  beheve  that  the 
insensible  influences  of  good  men  are  as  much  more  potent  than 
what  have  been  called  their  voluntary  or  active,  as  the  great  silent 
powers  of  nature  are  of  greater  consequence  than  her  little  dis- 
turbances and  tumults.  .  .  .  The  outward  endeavour  made  by 
good  men  or  bad  to  sway  others  they  call  their  influence; 
whereas  it  is  in  fact  but  a  fraction  and  in  most  cases  but 
very  small  fraction  of  the  good  or  evil  that  flows  out  of  th( 
lives.  Nay,  I  will  go  farther.  How  many  persons  do  you 
the  insensible  influence  of  whose  manners  and  character 
decided  as  often  to  thwart  their  voluntary  influence  j  so 
Tvhatever  they  attempt  to  do  in  the  way  of  controlling  othei 
tlieyare  sure  to  carry  the  exact  opposite  of  what  they  intend." 
(Dr.  BusHNELL.) 
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or  are  such  as  it  ought  not  to  follow ;  for  example  is 
ever  more  powerful  than  precept,  and  what  addresses 
itself  to  the  eye  more  impressive  than  that  which  finds 
entrance  by  the  ear.'  A  parent's  smile  or  a  parent's 
frown  reproduces  itself  in  the  child,  and  respect  and 
kindness  and  confidence,  if  properly  exhibited,  are  never 
lost  upon  it. 

The  influence  of  companions  and  associates  is  another 
of  the  indirect  social  means  of  education.*  What  they 
do  is  imitated,  what  they  approve  is  sought  after ;  what 
they  despise  or  ridicule  is  avoided  and  shunned.'     He 

'  "  If  without  heart  or  interest  you  attompt  to  move  another, 
the  involuntary  man  tells  what  yonare  doing  in  a  hundred  ways 
at  once.  A  hypocrite  endeavouring  to  exert  a  good  influence 
only  tries  to  convey  by  words  what  the  lying  look  and  the  faith- 
less affectation  or  dry  exaggeration  of  his  manner  perpetually 
resists." — (Dr.  Busknell.)  ''A  man  is  formed  inlo^the  character 
which  marks  him  not  by  lecture  and  admonition,  not  by  con- 
straint, or  counsel,  or  reproof,  but  by  the  temper  and  tone  of 
those  with  whom  he  passes  life.  .  .  .  It  ia  the  manifestation 
of  their  characters  which  has  formed  hi^  :  he  thinks,  he  f^el^ 
he  acts  as  he  has  learned  to  think  and  feel  and  act  by  inter- 
course with  thenj." — (Atvat.)  Children  "are  more  affected  and 
governed  by  what  they  see  than  by  what  they  hear." — (D. 
FoRDYCE.)  "  All  persons  are  more  or  less  apt  to  learn  through 
the  eye  rather  than  the  ear,  and  whatever  is  seen  in  fact,  makes 
far  deeper  impressions  than  anything  that  is  read  or  heard. 
This  is  especially  the  case  in  early  youth  when  the  eye  is  the 
chief  inlet  of  knowledge, " — (Dr.  SmileS.) 

*  "  Human  creatures,  from  the  constitution  of  their  naliire, 
and  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed,  cannot  but 
acquire  habits  in  their  childhood  by  the  impressions  which  are 
given  thera  and  their  own  customary  actions,  and  long  before 
they  arrive  at  mature  age  these  habits  form  a  general  settled 
character, "^(Bishop  Butleb.)  "  Children  are  peculiarly  sensible 
and  open  to  the  influence  of  company  and  example,  .  .  . 
They  are  particularly  animated  by  each  other's  example,  and 
stand  corrected  by  the  dread  of  sliame  from  one  another,"— 

(D.  FOROVCE,) 

•  "  Imita,tion  ia  natural  to  man  from  his  infanoy.  Man  differs 
from  other  animaU  particularly  in  this,  that  he  is  imitative  and 
acquires  his  rudiments  of  knowledge  in  this  way." — (Aristotce.) 
"  There  is  a  tendency  in  the  nund  in  particular  states  to  catch 
certain  opinions  as  there  is  in  the  body  to  catch  certain  dkseaAe& 

C  C 
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is  undoubtedly  a  brave  man  who  can  rise  superior  to  the: 
scoffs  and  sneers  of  his  companions.'  The  manners  and 
customs  of  a  people,  their  modes  of  thought,  forms  of 
expression,  and  ways  of  acting,  have  also  an  important 
place  in  the  formation  of  character.''     These  have  beei 


by  infection." — {Anon?!    "You  may  more  safely  venture 
company  with  a  person  infected  with  the  plague   than  with 
vicious    roan." — (J.  Burgh.)     "There  are  points  of  knowledge' 
on  which  we  netessarily  distrust  our  own  private  decision,  until 
it  is  confirmed  by  the  consent  of  other  minds  around  us." — 

(J,  D,  MORELL.) 

'  "  Many  a  soldier  could  better  face  the  bayonets  of  foes  in 
the  field  than  he  could  the  ridicule  of  comrades  at  mess.'' — 
(Anon.)  "  The  first  duty  of  man  is  still  that  of  subduing  fear.  ... 
A  man's  acts  are  slavish,  not  true  but  specious ;  his  very  thoughts 
are  false,  he  thinks,  too,  as  a  slave  and  a  coward  till  he  has  got 
fear  under  bis  feet." — (T.  Carlvle.)  "  On  the  whole,"  says 
Kichter,  "  I  hold  the  constant  regard  we  pay  in  all  our  actions  to 
the  judgments  of  others  as  the  poison  of^our  peace,  our  reason, 
and  our  virtue." 

'  "  Nomos  (law  or  custom)  ....  exercises  plenary  power, 
spiritual  as  well  as  temporal,  over  individual  minds,  moulding 
the  emotions  as  well  as  the  intellect  according  to  the  local  type, 
determining  the  sentiments,  the  beliefs,  and  the  predisposition 
in  regard  to  new  matters  tendered  for  belief  of  everyone, — 
fashioning  thought,  speech,  points  of  view  no  less  than  action, 
and  reigning  ander  the  appearance  of  habitual  self-suggested 
tendencies." — {G.  Grote.)  "  It  would  be  little  exaggeration  to 
Bay  that  the  intellectual  character  of  our  nation  is  that  which 
our  language  has  made  it ;  for  though  doubtless  nations  stamp 
their  own  character  on  their  language,  yet  first  of  all  the 
individual  minds  of  their  citizens  have  been  cast  in  the  mould 
of  their  language." — {Anon.)  "  Language  contains  a  summary  of 
the  thoughts  and  judgments  of  our  forefathers  upon  men  . 
things  and  truth  in  general.  !□  learning  our  native  language 
are  furnished  with  a  tolerably  complete  classification  of  the 
phenomena  of  nature,  of  society,  and  of  human  thought  and  feel- 
ing."— (Ditto.)  "Although  we  think  we  govern  our  words  , 
yet  certain  it  is  that  words,  as  a  Tartar's  bow,  do  shoot 
upon  the  understanding  of  the  wisest,  and  mightily  entangle: 
pervert  the  judgment."— (Bacon.)  "  When  by  means  of  f 
and  other  signs  of  what  is  passing  in  the  minds  of  other 
we  are  make  to  conceive,  step  by  step,  the  trains  which  . 
governing  them,  those  trains  l^  repetition  become  habitual 
our  minds,  aud  e.iert  the  same  influence  over  us  as  those  wl  ' 
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growing  up  for  a  long  time,  being  moulded  and  fashioned 
by  many  generations  ;  and  their  influence  is  widespread 
and  general,  so  that,  though  not  marked  or  conspicuous, 
it  is  very  great.'  There  are  many  who  manifest  a  great 
r^ard  for  what  bears  the  stamp  of  antiquity,  and  who 
look  with  little  respect  upon  present  times  and  prevail- 
ing opinions.  There  is  so  much  of  what  is  new  and 
strange  constantly  exciting  the  attention  and  calling  for 
the  exercise  of  our  powers,  that  many  are  glad  to  fall 
back  upon  what  is  old  and  established,  and  are  content 
to  take  upon  trust  what  has  been  handed  down  from 
former  times.  Men  thus  entertain  many  errors  which 
have  grown  up,  and  become  a  part  of  the  national  belief 
without  suspecting  or  wishing  to  suspect  them  to  be  so.* 

arise  irom  our  own  impreasioos.  It  is  very  evident  that  those 
trains  which  are  most  habitually  passing  in  the  minds  of  all 
those  individuals  by  whom  we  are  surrounded  must  be  made  to 
pass  with  extraordinary  frequency  through  our  own  minds,  and 
must,  unless  where  extraordinary  means  are  used  to  prevent 
them  from  producing  their  natural  effect,  engross  to  a  propor- 
tional degree  the  dominion  of  our  minds." — (Jab.  Mill.)  "  It  is 
by  the  mediation  of  an  improving  language  that  the  progress 
of  mind  is  chiefly  continued  from  one  generation  to  another." — 

(D.  STHWi.I.) 

'  "  Tbis  aggregate  of  beliefs  and  predispositions  to  believe, — 
ethical,  religious,  ^sthetical,  social, — respecting  what  is  true  or 
false,  probable  or  improbable,  just  or  unjust,"  &c.,  "is  an 
eatabiisbed  fact  and  condition  of  things,  the  real  origin  of  which 
is  for  the  most  part  unknown,  but  which  each  new  member  of 
the  community  is  born  to  and  finds  subsisting.  It  is  transmitted 
by  tradition  from  parents  to  children,  and  is  imbibed  by  the 
latter  almost  unconsciously  from  what  they  see  and  hear  around, 
without  any  special  season  of  teaching,  or  special  persons  to 
teach.'  It  becomes  a  part  of  each  person's  nature — a  standing 
habit  of  mind,  or  fixed  ar't  of  mental  tendencies,  according  to 
which  particular  experience  is  interpreted,  and  particular  persons 
appreciated." — (G.  Grote.)  "  One  of  his  (Comte's)  strange 
aphorisms,"  says  J.  S,  Mil!,  "is  the  strange  one,  that  the 
living  are  more  and  more  governed  by  the  dead."  His  meaning 
is,  that  "  as  civilization  advances,  the  sum  of  our  possessions, 
phvEif^al  and  intellectual,  is  due  in  a  decreasing  proportion  to 
p"  '•\.  and  in  an  increasing  one  to  our  progenitors." 

despotism  of  custom  is  everywhere    the    staa4W^ 
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On  the  Other  hand,  there  are  those  who  are  ever  capti- 
vated with  novelty,  and  who  overlook  the  truth  that 
may  exist  in  things  old  and  established.  The  laws 
and  government  of  a  country  as  these  are  just  and 
enlightened  in  their  character,  as  they  tend  to  fosti 
talent  and  industry,  to  promote  trade  and  commerce 
among  the  indirect  social  influences  that  are  at  work 
the  education  of  a  people.' 

These  social  influences  may  be  characterised  as 
jective,  as  acting  upon  an  individual  from  without ;  but 
besides  these  there  are  others,  which   may  be   ceUkI 
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hindrance  to  human  advancement,  being  in  increasing  antagoni 
to  that  disposition  to  aim  at  something  better  than  customaiyi' 
—0-  S.  Mill.) 

'  "  In  countries  which  possess  free  institutions  like  those 
England  or  America,  the  intercourse  of  daily  life  presents  i . 
more  to  stimulate  the  energies  and  educate  the  whole  man  thaib] 
the  monotonous  political  atmosphere  of  absolute  governments. 
— (J.  D.  MoRELL.)     "  When  the  political  machine  is  such  that 
the  grand  objects  of  desire  are  seen  to  be  the  natural  prizes  of 
great  and  virtuous  conduct,  of  high  services  to  mankind,  and  of 
the  generous   and   amiable   sentiments   from   which    great  en- 
deavours  in   the  service   of  mankind   naturally  proceed,   it  is 
natural  to  see  diffused  among  mankind  a  generous  ardour  in  the 
acquisition  of  all  those  admirable  qualities  which  prepare  a  man 
for  admirable  actions,  great  intelligence,  perfect  self  command, 
and  overruling  benevolence.     When  the  political  machine  is 
such  that  the  grand  objects  of  desire  are  seen  to  be  the  rew     *' 
not  of  virtue,  not  of  talent,  but  of  subservience  to  the  will 

command  over  the  affections  of  the  ruhng  few,  interest  with , 

man  above  to  be  the  only  sure  means  to  the  next  step  in  wealtkr^i 
or  power,  or  consideration,  and  so  on,  the  means  of  pleasing  the 
man  above  become  in  that  case  tbe  great  object  of  pursuit." — 
(Jas.  Mill.)  "It  is  not,  as  has  been  aptly  observed)''  says 
Paley,  "  by  what  the  Lord  Mayor  feels  in  his  coach,  but  by  what 
the  apprentice  feels  who  gazes  at  him,  that  the  piibli 
— "  O  Fenimore  Cooper,  it  is  most  true  there  is  ai 
tendency  in  man  to  look  at  any  man  that  has  became 
guished,  and,  moreover,  an  instinctive  design  in  i 
distinguished  and  be  looked  at." — (T.  Carlyle.) 
aware  that  it  ia  not  only  by  bodily  exeroises, 
institutions,  or  by  lessons  in  music  that 
but  much  more  effectually  by  publii 
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subjective,  as  moulding  and  fashioning  his  character 
from  within.^  The  former  have  their  origin  without,  and 
pass  into  a  man  ;  the  latter  originate  within  the  man 
himself,  or  receive  their  chief  form  and  character  within, 
and  pass  outwards.  The  action  of  the  former  is  more 
certain  and  uniform,  and  at  the  same  time  less  per- 
ceptible, and  less  under  control  than  the  latter.  These 
embrace  the  feelings  that  arise  Within  the  nian  hiroself 
in  consequence  of  living  in  society,  and  consequently 
they  partake  more  of  the  individual  character  than  the 
other.  Every  man  living  in  society  feels  that  he  occu- 
pies a  certain  position  there— that  he  has  certain  duties 
to  perform,  a  certain  bearing  to  maintain,  a  certain  con- 
duct to  carry  out.^  He  naturally  endeavours  toconduct 
himself  so  as  to  gain  the  respect,  esteem,  or  applause  of 
his  fellow-men."     In  solitude  and  in  society  he  thinks 

^  Subjective  is  "  that  which  belongs  to  or  proceeds  from  the 
thinking  subject  .  .  .  .  while  objective  means  that  which  belongs 
to  or  proceeds  from  the  object  known  and  not  from  the  subject 
knowing,  and  thus  denotes  what  is  real  in  opposition  to  wha.t  is 
ideal,  what  exists  in  nature  in  contrast  to  what  exists  merely  in 
the  thought  of  the  individual." — (Sir  W.  Hamilton.) 

*  "  Nothing  is  more  reniarkable  in  human  nature  than  the 
intense  desire  which  we  fee!  for  the  favourable  regard  of  man- 
kind. .  .  .  It  is  astonishing  how  great  a  portion  of  all  tbe  actions 
of  men  are  directed  to  these  favourable  regards,  and  to  no  other 
object.  .  ,  ■  Whatever  are  the  trains  of  thought,  whatever  is  the 
course  of  action  which  most  strongly  recommends  us  to  the 
favourable  regards  of  those  araong  whom  we  live,  theSe  we  feel 
the  strongest  motive  to  cultivate  and  display  ;  whatever  trains 
of  thought  and  course  of  action  expose  us  to  their  (infavourable 
regard,  these  we  feel  the  strongest  motives  to  avoid.  These  in- 
ducements, operating  Upon  us  continually,  have  an  irresistible 
influence  in  creating  habits  and  in  moulding — that  is  educating 
OS  into  a  character  cdnformable  to  the  society  in  which  we 
—  (Jas.  Mill.)  "The  consciousness  of  possessing  the 
m,  respect,  and  sympathy  of  your  neighbourhood,  the  si 


of  your  own  increasing  power  a 
jt  a  tone  of  dignity  to  vQi 

nwn  being,"— (Co 

""  —nder  men 


influence  can  scarcely  fail  to 

id  and  incline  you  to  hope  nobly 

)     "  Social  operations,''  says 

^rgetic  both  in  thought  and 

«teem  discovers  itself  at  a  very  earl^  'semoi 
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and  acts  very  differently.'  The  same  subject  in  pri-  _ 
vate  meditation  and  in  social  intercourse  assumes  very 
different  forms.' .  The  desire  to  please  or  to  carry  con- 
viction to   the  minds  of  others,  feelings  of  emulatioa 

in  infantg,  who,  long  before  tbey  are  able  lo  reflect  on  the  ad- 
vantages resulting  from  the  good  opinion  of  others,  and  even 
before  they  acquire  the  use  of  speech,  are  aeusibly  mortified  by 
any  expression  of  neglect  or  contempt.  .  .  .  The  very  powerful 
influence  it  has  over  the  mind  "  is  "  more  striking  than  that  of 
any  other  active  principle  whatever.  Even  the  love  of  life  daily 
gives  way  to  the  desire  ofesteera  ;  and  of  an  esteem  which,  as  it 
is  only  to  affect  our  memories,  cannot  be  supposed  to  interest 
our  self-love."— {D.  Stewart  )  "  This  desire  operates  in  children 
before  they  have  a  capacity  to  distinguish  right  from  wrong;  or 
at  least  the  former  pnnciple  of  action  is  much  more  powerful  in 
their  case.  Hence  it  furnishes  a  most  useful  and  eflectua] 
engine  in  the  business  of  education,  more  particularly  by  train- 
ing us  early  to  exertions  of  self-command  and  self-denial.  It 
teaches  us.  for  example,  lo  restrain  our  appetites  within  those 
bounds  which  decency  prescribes,  and  thus  forms  us  to  habits 
of  moderation  and  temperance." — (Ditto.)  "  Love  of  approba- 
tion prompts  men  to  the  performance  of  actions  which  are 
generally  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  In  childhood  it  leads  lo 
docility,  in  youth  to  dihgence  in  the  acquirement  of  knowledge 
and  discharge  of  duty,  and  in  mature  years  to  the  conduct  i  ' 
the  public -spirited  citizen  or  the  noble-minded  patriot,"- 
{Ahoh.) 

'  "  Society  stimulates  intellect ;  solitude  is  the  nun 
genius." — (Goethe.)  How  very  powerfully  the  desire  of  si 
"  operates  appears  from  the  effects  of  sohtude  upon  the  . 
We  feel  ourselves  in  an  unnatural  state,  and  by  making 
pamons  of  the  lower  animals,  or  by  attaching  ourselves  to  inani- 
mate objects,  strive  to  fill  up  the  void  of  which  we  are  con- 
scious."~(D,  Stewaet.1  "Social  discussion  supplies  the  natural 
integration  for  the  deficieucies  of  private  and  sequestered  study. 
Simply  to  rehearse,  simply  to  express  in  words  amongst  familiar 
friends,  one's  own  intellectual  perplexities  is  oftentimes  to  clear 
them  up.  It  is  well  known  that  the  best  means  of  learning  is  by 
teaching  ....  and  the  readiest  method  of  illuminating  obscure 
conceptions,  or  maturing  such  as  are  crude,  lies  in  an  earnest 
effort   to    make   them    apprehensible    by    others,"  —  (T.    Da 

'  Mr.  De  Quincey  believes  in  "  an  ahsolule  birth  of  n 
sight  into  the  truth  itself,  as  inseparable  from  the  finer  and  a 
scientific  exercise,  of  the  talking  art."     "A  feeling," 
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or  consciousness  of  sympathy  give  vivacity,  force,  and 
intensity  to  our  trains  of  thought,  and  present  them  often 
very  differently  from  wliat  they  appear  to  us  when 
alone.'  Then,  again,  there  are  the  great  variety  of  feel- 
ings called  forth  by  the  different  social  relationships  in 
life — as  between  parents  and  children,  husbands  and 
wives,  brothers  and  sisters,  friends  and  acquaintances — 
by  sights  of  suffering  and  distress,  by  deeds  noble  and 
generous — also  by  envy,  hate,  cunning,  hypocrisy,  and 
all  the  evil  passions  that  disgrace  humanity." 

Thus  the  action  and  reaction  that  is  constantly  going 
on  between  man  and  man  in  society  is  of  the  most 
varied  and  complex  nature.     Man  acts  upon  man,  and 

"  dawned  on  me  of  a  secret  magic,  lurking  in  the  peculiar  life, 
velocities,  and  contagious  ardour  of  conversation,  quite  separate 
from  any  which  belonged  to  books ;  arming  a  man  with  newibrcea, 
and  not  merely  with,  a  new  dexterity  in  wielding  the  old  ones. 
I  felt,  and  in  this  I  could  not  be  mistaken,  as  too  cettainly  it  was 
a.  fact  of  my  own  experience,  that  in  the  electric  kindling  of  life 
between  two  minds,  and  far  less  from  the  kindling  natural  to 
conflict  (though  that  also  is  something)  than  from  the  kindling 
through  sympathy,  with  the  object  discussed  in  its  momentary 
coruscation  of  shifting  pba-ses,  there  sometimes  arise  glimpses 
and  shy  revelations  of  affinity,  suggestion,  relation,  analogy  that 
could  not  have  been  approached  through  any  avenues  of  metho- 
dical study." 

'  "  What  a  strange  thing  is  sympathy !  Observe  it  in  a  crowd 
listening  to  an  orator.  They  are  inflamed  by  his  words,  and  he 
is  inflamed  by  their  sympathies.  Were  he  to  say  the  same  alone 
he  would  not  have  the  same  feelings.  Were  only  one  or  a  few 
to  listen  to  >iim  the  effect  would  not  be  the  same.  It  is  the 
knowledge  that  the  feelings  that  are  passing  in  his  own  mind  are 
also  animating  and  swaying  the  minds  of  his  audience,  as  it  were 
reflected  back  upon  himself,  that  produces  the  effect."— (.^«ofl.) 

*  "  Besides  sympathetic  sorrow  and  sympathetic  joy  there 
are  a  variety  of  feelings  which  have  reference  to  our  exis- 
tence in  a  social  relation.  Of  these  there  is  that  connected 
with  vanity  and  the  wish  to  please  others  from  the  desire  of 
being  respected  by  them;  with  shame  01  the  fear  and  sorrow  at 
'i8W™^6  their  disrespect ;  with  pride  or  the  overweening  senti- 
'■  "  r  own  worth.     To  the  same  class  we  may  refer  the 

"cted  with  indignation,  resentment,  anger,  scorn, 
Hamilton.) 
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is  acted  upon  by  man ;    people  form  themselves  intoV 
societies,  which  make  laws  for  their  government,  ; 
transmit   their   manners  and  customs,  their  modes  ( 
thought  and  forms  of  expression  to  those  that  come  after? 
them.' 

A  third  class  of  influences,  less  known  or  understood! 
than  the  others,  but  not  less  real  or  manifest  in  theifi 
operation,  are  such  as  are  inherent  in  the  individualsfj 
themselves.*     It  comprises  the  powers  and  faculties  o 

^  "What  is  the  relation  in  a  society  between  structure  andl 
growth  ?     Up  to  what  point  is  structure  necessary  to  growth  ?  I 
AAer  what  point  does  it  retard  growth?     At  what  point  dues  it 
arrest  growth  ?  ,  .  .  .     That  with  social  organisms  as  with  ia- 
dividual  organisms  structure,  up  to  a  certain  point,  is  needful  for 
growth  is  obvious.    That  in  the  one  case  as  ia  the  other  con- 
tinued growth  imphes  unbuilding  and  rebuilding  of  structtire, 
which,  therefore,  becomes  in  so  far  an  impediment,  seems  also 
obvious.     Whether  it  is  true  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  that 
completion  of  structure  Involves  an  arrest  of  growth  and  fixes 
the  society  to  the  type  it  has  then  reached,  is  a  question  to  \»m 
considered." — (H.  Spencer.)  J 

'  "Jeder  Mensch  hat  zwar  eine  gewisse  angehorene  Eigen^ 
thumlichkeit,  die  seiner  korperhchen  und  geistigen  Entwickelnn^V 
mehr    oder   weniger    das    individuelle    Geprage    gibt."  —  (Dr.  * 
ScHREnER.)     "  Every  human  being  has  from  his   birth  an  indi- 
viduality  of  his  own  "  which  may  be  seen,  "  more  or  less  from  the 
very  first  in  the  physical  organisation,  in  the  peculiarity  of  tem- 
perament, evinced  by  the  tone  of  voice  and  the  distinctive 
gestures, — in  a  word,  in  the  specific  type  which  the  individual 
bears,  from  childhood  upwards  to  youth  and  maturity." — (J.  D. 
MoRELL.)     "  In  the  varieties  of  the  species  each  man  becomes 
what  he  is  quite  as  much  by  the  individual  peculiarities  of  h 
mind  as   by  the  culture  to  which  he  may  be  subjected.  .  .  . 
We  have  a  suspicion  that  though  a  Milton  or  a  Napoleon  migbl 
have  cut  poor  figures  if  bom  and  bred  peasants,  yet  it  does  ngt 
follow  that  ordinary  peasants  need  but  to  be  duly  cultivated  td 
turn  them  into  Miltons  and  Napoleons. "—(Henbv  Rogers.)  "Thlr 
phrase  '  nature  and  nurture '  .  .  .  .  separates  under  two  distin^ 
heads  the  innumerable  elements  of  which  personality  is  col 
posed, — nature  is  all  that  a  man  brings  with  himself  into  t  , 
world;  nurture  is  every  influence  from  without  that  affects  him 
after  his  birth.    The  distinction  is  clear,  the  one  produces  Ihd 
infant  such  as  it  actually  is,  including  its  latent  faculties  of  grot  ' 
of  body  and  mind ;  the  other  affords  the  enviromneiit  an: ' 
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each  individual,  which  take  up  the  various  impressions 
made  upon  him  by  surrounding  objects,  and  use  them 
as  materials  to  build  up  and  fashion  his  inner  nature,^ 

the  growth  takes  place,   by  which  natural  tendencies   may  be 

strengthened  or  thwarted,  or  wholly  new  ones  implanted 

When  nature  and  nurture  compete  for  supremacy  on  equal 
terms  the  former  proves  the  stronger.  It  is  needless  to  insist 
.that  neither  is  self-sufRcieot ;  the  highest  natural  endowments 
may  be  starved  by  defective  nurture,  while  no  carefulness  of 
nurture  can  overcome  the  evil  tendencies  of  an  mtrinsically 
bad  physique,  weak  brain,  or  brutal  disposition." — (F,  Galton.) 
"At  the  comer  of  the  street  yOu  read  the  possibihty  of  each 
passenger  in  the  facial  angle,  in  the  complexion,  in  the  depth  of 

thed 


mother's  womb  the  gate  of  gifts  closes  behind  him." — (R.  W. 
Emebson.)  "  The  character  of  intellect "  is  "  finally  the  result  of 
two  variables,  certain  original  tendencies  of  mind,  and  the  dis- 
cipline to  which  the  mmd  has  been  subjected." — (Henry 
Rogers.) 

•  "  Every  individual  has  a  peculiar  form  and  degree  of  sensi- 
bility of  his  own  which  is  clearly  bom  with  him,  and  with  the 
production  or  modification  of  which  personal  experience  has  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do."  This  "  primitive  type  of  his  sensa- 
tional and  emotive  nature  ....  influences  all  his  perceptions, 
thoughts,  and  actions;  it  determines  the  hue  under  which  each 
phenomenon  from  without  presents  itself  to  his  consciousness  ; 
it  thus  modifies  the  growth  and  development  of  all  his  ideas, 
and  through  them  of  his  concepts,  judgments,  and  reasonings." 
— (J.  D.  MoEELL.)  "  Each  character  assimilates  from  surround- 
ing circumstances  that  which  is  by  it  assimilable,  rejecting  the 

rest It  is  character  which  builds  an   existence  out  of 

circumstance." — (G.  H.  Lewes.)  "Circumstances  are  to  the 
individual  what  the  soil  and  the  atmosphere  are  to  a  plant ;  they 
may  facilitate  or  obstruct  the  expansion  of  his  powers  and  the 
unfolding  of  his  character,  but  the  energy  that  triumphs  over  all 
circumstances  and  gives  maturity  to-  the  noblest  sentiments 
comes  from  a  deeper  source." — {Anati.)  Education  "may  do 
much,  and  the  circunjstancea  of  life  may  do  much,  but  we  can. 
not  forget  that  the  foundations  on  which  the  acquisitions  of 
cation  must  rest  are  not  acqtiired  but  inherited."— (Dr. 
r.)  "  Every  person  has  two  educations,  one  which  he 
■'om  others,  and  one  more  important  which  he  gives  to 
-(E.  Gu.o».) 
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The  differences  that  exist  among  individuals  in  this 
respect  are  verj'  marked.  No  amount  of  identity  in 
external  circumstances,  be  they  physical  or  social,  will 
make  any  two  individuals  exactly  alike  in  every  respect^ 
There  is  this  individuality — x\\\sh}lmm  quid,  which  dis- 
tinguishes each  from  everyone  else — -even  as  physically 
no  two  persons  are  to  be  found  exactly  alike  in  every 
respect.*  Some  men  have  by  nature  certain  of  their 
faculties  in  greater  vigour  than  others,  and  some  take 
more  naturally  to  certain  pursuits  than  others,'     There 

^  "  Perhaps  of  all  the  erroneous  notions  concerning  mind 
which  metaphysics  has  engendered  or  abetted,  there  is  none' 
more  false  than  that  which  tacitly  assumes  or  implicitly  declares 
that  men  are  born  with  equal  original  mental  capacities, — oppor- 
tunities, and  education  determining  the  differences  of  subse- 
quent development." — (Dr.  Maudsley.)  "  Chesterfield  fell  into 
the  error  of  believing  that  education  could  effect  everything, 
and  that  no  attention  required  to  be  paid  to  natural  disposition 
and  the  necessity  of  controlling  it.  He  iraa^^ed  that  tbe  human 
mind  and  body  might  be  trained  to  anything ;  and  that  it  is  ooc 
own  fault  if  we  do  not  obtain  the  entire  control  of  our  passions, 
the  entire  command  of  our  faces,  and  the  entire  mastery  of  our 
limbs ;  that  if  we  would  but  take  pains  we  might  possess  moat 
of  the  good  qualities  and  avoid  all  the  bad  ;  that  we  may  be  as 
eloquent,  as  graceful,  as  agreeable  as  we  please,"^  (i4noB." 
"  Rousseau  and  others  greatly  err  in  thinking  that  by  merel) 
removing  a  child  from  the  example  of  others  we  can  keep  hin. 
from  evil.  There  is  evil  inborn  in  the  heart  of  each  which  will 
have  vent,  and  which  only  can  be  subjected  by  bemg  properly 
directed."— (Ditto.)  There  are  "innate  aptitudes  or  funda- 
mental peculiarities  of  mind  whether  generic  or  individual ;  and 
to  these  at  least  as  strongly  as  to  education  or  accident  must  we 
attribute  each  special  bias  of  genius."— (Henry  Rogers.) 

'  "  Every  infant  is  probably  boru  with  a  character  ks  peculiar 
to  himself  as  the  features  in  his  countenance." — (j4»qb.)  "  Pro- 
bably no  two  minds  are  more  alike  than  any  two  faces." — 
(Henry  Rogers.) 

"  "  Without  asserting  as  some  have  done,  that  there  is  only, 
one  thing  in  which  each  man  is  calculated  to  excel  (for  do  we 
not  sometimes  meet  with  persons  of  whdm  it  is  impossible  toj 
say  in  what  department  of  several  they  are  most  distinguished  ?), 
yet  it  can  scarcely  be  doubled  that  with  most  man  there  i 
certain  things  in  which  they  are  calculated  to  excel,  and  othi 
in  which  they  will  never  rise  even  to  mediocrity ;  and  wht 
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are,  indeed,  some  so  highly  gifted  by  nature  that  they 
.  seem  calculated  to  excel  alike  in  almost  any  sphere  of 
life,  gathering  instruction  and  finding  food  for  thought 
in  the  most  opposite  circumstances;^  and  there  are 
others — unfortunately  not  a  few — that  seem  little  calcu- 
lated to  excel  in  anything  ;  teaching  and  experience  are 
alike  lost  upon  them  ;  everything  fails  in  their  hands ; 
and,  if  they  think  at  all,  their  minds  are  ever  mtent  upon 
something  else  than  the  matter  before  them.^ 

These  three  classes  of  influences,  variously  combined, 
and  acting  variously,  have,  from  the  earliest  times,  been 
moulding  and  fashioning  humanity,  and  have  brought 
civilization  to  its  present  advanced  state.  They  com- 
prise so  many  different  elements,  and  act  and  react 
upon  each  other  in  so  many  different  ways,  that  it  is 
difficult  or  impossible  accurately  to  distinguish  their 
separate  effects,  or  to  say  what  part  each  has  had  in 
carrying  on  the  great  work.'     It  is,  however,  by  keeping 

nature  disposes  not  a  man  for  knowledge,  it  is  in  vain  for  him 
to  labour  to  attain  it  by  rulea  of  art."— (^»d«.) 

'"In  speaking  of  the  intellectual  qualities  of  Milton,"  says 
Dr.  Channing,  "  we  may  begin  with  observing  that  the  very 
splendour  of  hia  poetic  fame  hasteDed  to  obscure  or  conceal  the 
extent  of  his  mind,  and  the  variety  of  its  energies  and  attain- 
ments. To  many  he  seems  only  a  poet,  when  in  truth  he  was  a 
profound  scholar,  a  man  of  vast  compass  of  thought,  Imbued 
thoroughly  with  all  ancient  and  modem  learning,  and  able  to 
master,  to  mould,  to  impregnate  with  his  own  intellectual  power 
his  great  and  various  acquisitions." 

'  "  It  is  an  indisputable  though  extreme  fact,  that  certain 
human  beings  are  born  with  such  a  native  deficiency  of  mind, 
that  all  the  training  aud  educatiou  in  the  world  wih  not  raise 
them  to  the  height  of  brutes ;  and  I  believe  it  to  be  not  less  true 
that  in  consequence  of  evil  ancestral  influences,  individuals  are 
bom  with  such  a  flaw  or  warp  of  nature,  that  all  the  care  in  the 
world  will  not  prevent  them  from  being  vicious,  or  crimiiiai,  or 
becoming  insane."— (Dr.  Maudslev.) 

»  "  In  a  society  living,  growing,  changing,  every  new  factor 
becomes  a  permanent  force,  modifying  more  or  less  the  direction 
of  movement,  determined  by  the  aggregate  of  forces.  A  frash 
influence  brought  into  play  on  a  society,  not  only  affects  its 
membere  directly  in  their  acts,  but  also   indirectly  in  their, 
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them  severally  in  view,  by  observing  their  operations 
and  following  out  their  principles,  that  education  is  to 
be  advanced  and  human  happiness  promoted." 

These  influences  act  upon  individuals  as  well  as  upon 
comniunities,  and  act  in  the  same  way  on  both,  though 
their  power  or  relative  importance  is  not  the  same  ia 
the  two  cases.^  Everyone  is  more  or  less  influenced  hy' 
external  nature.  His  ideas  and  thoughts,  as  well  as  his 
actions  and  conduct,  are  directed  and  fashioned  by  it 
The  crowded  city,  the  peaceful  hamlet,  the  rich  wood- 
lands, the  rugged  mountains,  have  all  their  marked 
influence  upon  the  individual.*  Physical  influences, 
however,  always  abiding  and  always  the  same,  act 
slowly  though  surely,  and  hence  their  effects  are  not 

characters.  Continuing  to  work  on  their  characters,  generation 
alter  generation,  and  altering  by  inheritance  the  feelings  whicb[ 
they  bring  into  social  life  at  large,  this  influence  altere  the  inteB-, 
sities  and  bearings  of  all  other  infiuences  throughout  society,"— 
(H.  Spencer.)  "  In  proportion  as  an  aggregate  is  complex  th( 
effects  wrought  by  an  incident  force  becomes  more  multitii 
dinaus,  confused,  incalculable,  and,  therefore,  a  society  is  of  al 
kinds  of  aggregates  the  kind  most  difficult  to  elfect  man  ioteode^ 
way,  and  not  ia  unintended  ways." — (Ditto.) 

'  "  It  is  of  importance  in  education,  to  trace  as  far  as  posGtbll 
to  their  source,  the  various  means  by  which  it  is  effected,  andii 
this  way  to  be  able  to  estimate  their  several  influences,  and  dia 
cover  the  laws  by  which  they  are  governed." — (Anon.) 

*  "  Die  Weltgeschichte  ist'die  Geschichte  des  sich  entwickeli^ 
den  Menschheitsgeistes.  Die  Weise  dieser  Entwicklung  ist  die 
selbe  wie  die  des  einzelnen  Menschengeistes;  dasaelbe  GeseG 
weil  derselbe  Gottgedanke  in  £iiizelnen,  in  Volke,  und  in  dS 
Menschheit.  Die  Menschheit  hat  wie  der  Einzelmensch  ihfi 
Lebenstufen  und  entwickelt  sich  in  solchen.."^  Rosen  KKAHi.) 

'  "  Ail  sights  and  sounds  have  their  influence  on  our  tempo 
and  on  our  thoughts,  and  our  inmost  being  is  not  the  same  ii 
one  place  as  io  aootheV.  We  are  hke  blank  paper  that  takes  a^^ 
tint  by  reflection  from  what  is  nearest,  and  changes  it  as  the  sur- 
rountungs  change." — (P.  G.Hamerton.)  "If  you  look  back  upon 
your  past  life  you  will  assuredly  admit  that  every  place  (of  resi- 
dence) has  coloured  your  mental  habits ;  and  that  although  otht^ 
tints  from  other  places'  have  superveried  so  (hat  it  may  he  dif 
cnlt  to  aay  precisely  what  remains  of  the  place  you  lived  in  n 
years  ago,  still  something  does  remain,  like  the  effect  of  the 
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so  great  or  so  marked  in  individuals,  or  in  a  brief  space, 
as  on  races  or  for  a  length  of  time.  Social  influences, 
again,  are  more  powerful  and  manifest  in  the  individual 
than  in  the  mass.  The  individual  character  is  to  a  much 
greater  extent  formed  by  social  than  by  physical  circum- 
stances, by  the  influence  of  parents,  teachers,  friends, 
companions,  laws,  government,  literature,  &c.^  The 
social  influences,  too,  vary  more  or  less  in  the  case  of 
each  individual,  while  the  physical  continue  the  same, 
and  act  alike  on  multitudes.  In  peoples  and  nations, 
and  in  the  race  in  general,  social  circumstances  are  in 
no  small  degree  fashioned  by  physical ;  and  in  this  way 
a  measure  of  the  physical  may  be  said  to  reach  the 
individual  not  directly,  but  through  the  social. 

But  the  most  marked  of  all,  in  the  individual,  and 
those  by  which  his  character  is  mainly  formed,  are  the 
influences  belonging  to  the  third  class.  To  the  indi- 
vidual the  great  moving  and  assimilating  principles  are 
within.'  Here  are  those  powers  that,  taking  advantage 
of  the  various  circumstances,  physical  and  social,  by 

painting  on  a  picture,  which  tells  on  the  whole  work  permanently, 
though  it  may  have  been  covered  over  and  over  again  by  what 
painters  call  scnimbhngs  and  glazings."— (Ditto.) 

1  "  Example,  education,  traditional  usages,  prescriptive  cus- 
toms, the  approbation  and  disapprobation  of  our  fellow-men 
...  so  shape  and  modify  our  original  dispositions  as  to  render 
it  in  tbe  highest  degree  difficult  to  determine  accurately  what  are 
the  native  and  primary  and  what  the  acquired  or  secondary  ele- 
ments in  our  moral  constitution." — (Prof.  Ferrier.)  By  the 
influence  of  mutual  sympathy  "  individuality  is  softened  down 
into  uniformity  and  even  to  slavish  acquiescence  in  the  prevailing 
tone  of  sentiment  and  opinion." — (Prof.  Bain.) 

'  "  Great  as  is  the  powerof  education,  it  isyet  a  sternly  hmifed 
power — it  is  limited  by  the  capacity  of  the  individual  nature,  and 
can  only  work  within  this  larger  or  smaller  circle  of  necessity. 
...  No  mortal  can  transcend  his  nature,  and  i(  will  ever  be  im- 
possible to  raise  a  stable  superstructure  of  intellect  and  character 
on  bad  natural  foundations.  Education  can  plainly  act  only 
within  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  species,  and  secondly 
within  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  individual  organisation.'' 
— (Dr.  Maudsley.) 
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which  he  is   surrounded,   mould  and  fashion  his 
racter.'     It  is  chiefly  to  the  operation  of  these  last  that  . 
wc  must  attribute  the  great  differences   that  we  find 
among  individuals  whose  outward  circumstances  have 
been   to  all  appearance   the   same.*     But   while   these  ■ 
influences  are  most  marked  and  powerful  in  the  indi-J 
vidual,  they  are  less  so  in  the  mass,  where  individualB 
difl^crcnces  come  to  be,  in  a  great  measure,  lost. 

There  are  few  or  none  of  these  different  classes  < 
influences  that  are  not  capable  of  being  altered 
modified  by  man,  and  of  becoming  in  his  hands  instru-4 
mcnts  of  education,  or  means  for  the  improvement  oq 
the  race.  By  travel,  for  instance,  he  may  bring  himselfl 
under  different  physical  conditions,  by  trade  and  ( 
merce  he  can  obtain  the  productions  of  other  countrieaJ 
to  minister  to  his  wants  and  necessities,  or  to  supplj^B 
materials  for  his  industry.  The  social  influences,  asl 
those  that  are  especially  under  human  control,  are  thej 
most  valuable  and  efficient,  as  means  for  educationJ 
These  a  man  may  readily  vary.     He  may  choose  hisS 

*  "  Though  our  character  is  formed  by  circumstances,  t 
desires  can  do  much  to  shape  those  circumstances;"  and  "what 
is  really  inspiriting  and  ennobling  in  the  doctrine  of  free  will  ig 
the  conviction  that  we  have  real  power  over  the  formatioD  of  ouf 
own  character, — that  our  will,  by  influencing  some  of  our  circuni-l 
etances,  can  modify  our  future  habits  or  capabilities  of  willing." 
— ().  S.  Mii-t..)  "  Consider  the  great  elements  of  human  enjoy- 
ment, the  attainments  and  possessions  that  exalt  man's  life  to 
its  present  height,  and  see  what  part  of  these  he  owes  to  institu- 
tions, to  mechanism  of  any  kind,  and  what  to  the  instinctive, 
unhouuded  force  which  nature  herself  lent  him  and  still  continues 
to  him." — (T.  Carlylk.1 

'  "  Mr.  Darwin  considers  the  conditions  that  directly  effect 
the  conditions  of  life  as  being  {i.),  the  nature  of  the  organism; 
and  (l.),  the  nature  of  the  conditions.  "  The  former,"  he  says, 
"seems  to  be  much  more  important,  for  nearly  similar  variations 
sometimes  arise  under,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  dissimilar  condi- 
tions; and,  on  the  other  hand,  dissimilar  variations  arise  under 
conditions  which  appear  to  he  nearly  uniform."  "  The  n 
of  the  conditions  is  of  subordinate  importance  in  comparisoDB 
with  the  nature  of  the  organism  in  determining  each  particular 
form  of  variation." 
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friends  and  companions,  he  may  select  his  teachers  and 
models,  he  may  move  in  different  classes  of  society,  and 
learn  their  habits  and  modes  of  thought,  he  may  visit 
other  countries  and  study  the  character  and  social  con- 
ditions of  their  people.^ 

The  third  class  of  influences,  those  within  the  indi- 
vidual himself,  may  seem  to  be  little  under  our  power 
or  control,  and  a  right  understanding  of  them  to  be  of 
little  practical  value  as  regards  education.  This,  how- 
ever, we  are  convinced  is  by  no  means  the  case.  On 
the  contrary,  we  believe  that  we  have  here  the  highest 
triumphs  of  education, — the  most  valuable  and  important 
means  for  the  improvement  and  perfecting  of  the  race. 
Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  natural  qualities  of  the 
individual  may  in  a  great  measure  be  influenced  and 
directed  by  education,  they  essentially  depend  upon  the 
character  of  the  parents,  and  more  remote  ancestors, 
and  partake  of  the  education  or  training  which  they 
have  received,  of  the  experiences  they  have  had,  the 
actions  they  have  done.^  Thus  the  qualities  which  are 
natural  or  innate  in  the  children  result  from  the  educa- 
tion and  training  which  have  been  imparted  to  their 
progenitors.  Hence  the  great  value  and  importance  of 
education  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  character,  habits,  and 


^  "  The  principal  objects  of  enquiry  of  a  traveller  are  evidently 
the  characters  and  manners  of  different  nations,  their  arts  of 
government,  connections,  and  interests  ;  the  .advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  different  countries  as  to  administration,  police, 
commerce,  and  the  rest ;  with  the  state  of  literature  and  the  arts, 
and  the  remains  of  antiquity." — (J.  Burgh.)  **  The  effect  of 
historical  reading,"  says  Macaulay,  "is  analogous,  in  many 
respects,  to  that  produced  by  foreign  travel." 

*  "  Each  generation  does  not  emerge  into  existence  as  if  from 
an  entirely  new  germ,  of  whose  probable  development  you  can 
tell  nothing,  but  brings  with  it  the  special  properties  that  are  to 
mark  it,  and  which  it  inherits  with  its  blood  from  the  generations 
that  have  passed  away."— (Dr.  R.  H.  Story.)  *'With  whatever 
irregularities  and  omissions,  the  law  holds  generally  true  that 
the  children  inherit  alike  the  outward  and  inward  characteristics 
of  the  parents."— (Ditto.)     Sec  Chapter  IV. 
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tendencies  that  are  formed  in  the  parents  i 
down  and  perpetuated  in  the  children. 

Hence,  though  we  may  be  unable  by  means  oteduca 
tion  to  overcome  strong  natural  tendencies  in  a  child,  c 
to  implant  qualities  in  the  mind  for  which  nature  1 
made  no  sufficient  provision, — for  education  can  only 
bring  out  and  turn  to  the  best  account  qualities  that 
already  exist,  and  no  process  of  education  can,  for 
instance,  change  a  dull  boy  into  a  bright  one,  or  make 
a  genius  out  of  one  endowed  with  only  common  abilities,' 
yet  the  pains  bestowed  upon  the  dull  boy,  or  the  boy  of 
only  ordinary  parts,  will  not  be  lost,  but  will  bear  fruit 
in  the  future,  and  the  work  begun  in  one  generation  will 
be  carried  on  and  perfected  in  those  that  follow.'  Thus 
the  teacher's  work  is  eminently  a  work  of  hope.  If  he 
confine  his  attention  merely  to  the  present  result  of  his 
labours  he  may  find  little  to  cheer  or  encourage  him, 
but  he  will  derive  strength  and  encouragement  from  the 
thought  that  the  consequences  of  a  right  education  are 
not  confined  to  the  direct  recipients  of  it,  but  are  trans- 
mitted to  succeeding  generations." 

While  each  individual  is  being  thus  constantly  acted 
upon  by  these  various  classes  of  influences,  he  is  likewise 
at  the  same  time  acting  upon  them.  By  his  labour  and 
industry  he  is  gradually  changing  the  face  of  nature, 

'  "  We  must  not  hope  wholly  to  change  Iheir  original  tempers, 
nor  to  make  the  gay  pensive  and  grave,  nor  the  melancholy 
sportive,  without  spoiling  them.  God  has  stamped  certain 
characters  upon  men's  minds  which,  like  their  shapes,  may  per- 
haps be  a  little  mended,  but  can  hardly  be  totally  altered  and 
transformed  into  the  contrary," — (John  Locke.) 

'  "  Acquired  habits  in  several  successive  generations  become 
permanent  and  assume  the  character  of  instincts." — (Sir  B. 
Bkodie.)  "  The  facts  of  the  transmission  of  acquired  physical 
or  mental  qualities  to  the  offspring  present  very  interesting  psy- 
chological phases  in  the  progressive  transformation  and  develop- 
ment of  a  people." — (Dr.  Waitz.) 

'  "All  the  energies  with  which  nations  have  laboured  and 
signalised  themselves  once  existed  as  germs  in  tbe  hand  of  the 
educator."— (J.  P.  Richter.) 
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and  the  physical  circumstances  by  which  he  is  sur- 
rounded ;  ^  by  his  influence  and  example  he  is  constantly 
improving  society  around  him  ;^  and  he  is  also  trans- 
mitting his  character  and  habits  to  those  that  come 
after  him.* 

We  are  all  in  our  different  spheres  educators.  It  gives  ■ 
a  peculiar  sacredness  to  education,  to  work,  to  human 
life,  to  think  that  everyone,  however  poor  or  insignifi- 
cant, "  is  a  component  part  of  a  system  of  mutual 
dependencies,  and  by  his  several  acts  he  either  increases 

'  "  Man  has  done  much  to  mould  the  form  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face. .  ,  .  The  destruction  of  the  forest,  the  drainage  of  lakes 
and  marshes,  and  the  operations  of  rural  husbandry  and  indus- 
trial art  have  tended  to  produce  great  changes  in  the  hydro- 
metric,  thermometric,  electric,  and  chemical  condition  of  the 
atmosphere,  though  we  are  not  yet  able  to  measure  the  force  of 
the  different  elements  of  disturbance,  or  to  say  how  far  they  have 
been  compensated  by  each  other.or  by  still  obscurer  influences," 
— (G.  P.  Marsh.) 

'  "  Our  hfe  and  conduct  are  ever  propagating  themselves  by  a 
law  of  social  contagion  throughout  the  circles  and  times  in  which" 
we  live." — (Dr.  Bushnell.)  "  Simply  to  be  in  the  world,  what- 
ever you  are,  is  to  exert  an  influence — an  influence,  too,  com- 
pared with  which  mere  language  and  persuasion  are  feeble." — 
(Ditto.)  Every  act  we  do  or  word  we  utter,  as  well  as  every  act 
we  witness  or  word  we  hear,  carries  with  it  an  influence  which 
extends  over  and  gives  a  colour,  not  only  to  the  whole  of  our 
future  life,  but  makes  itself  felt  upon  the  whole  frame  of  society. 
We  may  not,  and  indeed  cannot,  trace  the  influence  working 
Itself  into  action  in  its  various  ramifications  among  our  children, 
our  friends,  our  associa.tes,  yet  there  it  is  assuredly  working  on 
for  ever." — (Dr.  Smiles.)  "  There  is  a  virtue  even  in  the  looks 
of  a  great  man." — (Chateaubhiand.)  "  Even  the  portrait  of  a 
noble  or  a  good  man  hung  up  in  a  room  ....  is  a  link  that 
connects  us  with  a  higher  and  better  nature  than  our  own." — 
(Dr.  Smiles.)  "Evil  thoughts  are  put  to  flight  when  the  eye 
falls  on  a  portrait  of  one  in  whose  living  presence  one  woijid 
have  blushed  to  own  them." — (F.  Perthes.) 

'  "The  characters  of  the  dead  are  inwrought  into  those  of  the 
living;  the  generation  below  the  sod  formed  that  which  now 
dwells  and  acts  upon  the  earth ;  the  existiog  generation  is 
moulding  that  which  shall  succeed  it,  and  distant  posterity  shall 
inherit  the  characteristics  which  we  infuse  into  our  children  to- 
day."-(^«o».) 
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or  diminishes  the  sum  of  human  good  now  and  fc 
ever."' — ^(Dr.  Smiles),  No  man's  actions  terminate  in 
himself,  no  man  doeth  good  or  evil  for  himself  alone, 
but  each  exerts  an  influence  upon  others,  and  the  cha- 
racter and  habits  which  he  forms  are  transmitted  to 
future  generations.*  Thus  we  all  exert  an  influence 
upon  otliers,  even  as  others  exert  an  influence  upon  us  ; 
we  all  labour  and  suffer  for  others,  as  we  also  all  reap 
the  benefit  of  other's  labours  and  sufferings.^     A  lai" 


1  "  Even  the  humblest  individual,  who  sets  before 
B.n  example  of  industry,  sobriety,  and  upright  honesty  of  purpc. 
in  life,  has  a  present,  as  well  as  a  future,  influence  upon  ttie  well, 
being  of  his  country,  for  (lis  life  and  cbaiacter  pass  unconsciously 
into  the  lives  of  others  and  propagate  good  examples  for  all  time 
to  come." — (Dr.  Smiles.)  "  There  is  scarcely  any  man  so  limited 
in  his  powers  or  so  humble  in  his  station  as  not  to  be  ca 
of  doing  much  good  or  promoting,  by  his  kind  and  obi 
behaviour,  much  happiness  and  comfort  among  his  neighbo 

'  "  A  little  wrong  act,  a  light,  careless  utterance  may  deposit 
a  seed  in  some  heart,  which  shall  bear  fruit  of  far  greater  sin 
than  any  which  the  sower  of  the  seed  commits ;  and  he,  remem- 
ber, may  have  a  fearful  interest  in  this  fruit  and  in  its  seed  and 
their  growth,  too,  throughout  all  time."— (T.  Binnev.)  "How 
often  a  winged  word  is  dcopped-without  a  purpose,  yet  goes  down 
into  an  immortal  soul,  and  wiU  be  found  a  thousand  times 
reduphcated  in  eternity."— (Dr.  Cheever.)  "If  thou  knewest 
that  every  black  thought  of  thine,  or  every  glorious  independent 
one,  separated  itself  from  thy  soul,  and  took  root  without  thee, 
and  for  half  a  century  pushed  and  bore  its  poisonous  flowers  or 
healing  roots,  oh  I  how  piously  would'st  thou  choose  and 
think  1  And  dost  thou,  then,  so  certainly  know  the  reverse  ?  " — 
(J.  P.  RicHTER.)  "  Oh  I  if  we  could  follow  with  our  eyes  in  the 
present  and  the  future  that  posterity  to  which  our  examples  give 
birth,  if  we  could  but  count  the  souls  that  during  our  life  and 
those  that  after  our  death  will  have  a  right  to  claim  descent  from 
ns,  and  to  impute  to  us  in  great  part  their  character  and  destiny, 
with  what  terror  should  we  be  seized  I  " — (Vinet.)  "  Our  moral 
influence,  except  God  interpose  to  prevent  it,  must  be  eternal; 
and  if  evil  it  is  more  to  our  own  hurt  than  the  hurt  of  others. ' 
(Dr.  Chebver.) 

'  "  In  one  view  an  individual  may  be  regarded 
from  which  influence,  good  or  evil,  is  perpetually  issuing 
greater  or  less  strength,  in  proportion  to  the  characti 
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of  mutual  dependence  thus  pervades  humanity  which 
cannot  be  shaken  off.^  and  no  one  can  comprehend  his 
true  place  and  vocation  in  the  world,  or  understand  the 
workings  of  Divine  Providence  who  does  not  recognise 
how  much  he  is  indebted  to  others  for  what  he  is  and 
has.  and  the  duties  and  responsibilities  that  in  conse- 
quence devolve  upon  him.^ 

We  find  here  an  explanation  of  the  remark  that  is 
sometimes  made  that,  rtotwithstanding  our  defective 
system  of  education,  our  people  contrast  favourably 
with  those  of  countries  where  the  system  is  much  more 
complete.^  The  reason  is  that  education  is  much  wider 
and  more  extensive  than  is  commonly  supposed,  em- 

cumstajices  af  tke  iiidividna.1  froni  whom  it  emajiates.  to  the 
utmost  limits  of  the  circle  in  which  he  is  placed.  In  auother 
view,  inflnence  from  the  society  around  him  converges  on  the 
individual  as  a  centre  to  which  it  tends." — (Dr.  Heugh.) 

'  "The  moat  distajit  parts  of  contemporaneous  nature  are 
related  to  each  other,  the  smallest  things,  and  apparently  most 
insignificaat  events,  have  ao  influence  on  those  that  seem  to  be 
of  the  greatest  moment." — {Anon.)  "From  the  connection  in 
which  all  events  and  all  characters  stand  with  each  other,  and 
by  means  of  the  infinity  of  channels,  which  Divine  Providence 
has  furnished  for  transmitting  the  good  which  we  do  in  every 
possible  direction,  the  humblest  acts  of  virtue  sometimes  become 
sources  of  blessings  which  extend  their  influence  much  further 
than  the  imagination  of  the  performer  had  ventured  to  conceive 
or  would  be  willing  to  contemplate." — (Ditto.)  "The  deed  of 
one  man  to  another  tends  ultimately  to  produce  a  like  effect 
upon  both,  be  the  deed  good  or  bad." — (H.  Spencer.) 

'  '■  To  those  who  have  looked  into  the  records  of  the  past  .... 
there  is  no  truth  more  obvious  than  that  generation  after  genlgra- 
tion  must  pass  before  the  outcome  of  au  action  that  has  been 
set  up  can  be  seen."— (H.  Spencer.)  "  As  the  world  is  actually 
constituted,  the  actions  of  mfto,  whether  good  or  evil,  extend 
much  farther  In  time,  and  also  cover  a  vastly  ^eater  space  than 
it  commonly  entered  into  their  hearts  to  conceive  at  the  moment 
when  their  actions,  whether  good  or  bad,are  the  subjects  of  their 
consideration  ;  and  surely  if  this  consideration  were  felt  as  it 
ought  to  be,  it  could  not  but  add  immense  weight  to  the  common 
inducements  to  duty,  in  the  case  of  all  those  who  value  the  welfare 
of  their  fellow -creatures." — [Anon.) 

*  "  It  has  sometimes  been  remarked  that  England,  notwvth.- 
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bracing  many  influences,  physical  and  social,  that  are 
seldom  taken  into  account.  Where  children  are  reared 
amid  a  home  atmosphere  of  purity  and  love,  where  their 
powers  are  stimulated  by  national  enterprise  and  pros- 
perity, and  where  the  government  and  laws  are  adapted 
to  a  free  and  peace-loving  people,  then  they  grow  up  ' 
be  good,  useful,  and  intelligent  members  of  the  State 
by  virtue  of  influences,  which  might  be  said  to  be  inde-' 
pendent  of  schooling,  were  it  not  that  we  know  how; 
greatly  school  training  aids,  enhances,  and  conlirms  " 
the  good  results  of  the  other  influences. 

Bt&Dding  its  lack  of  educatioaaJ  advantages,  has  been  very 
prosperous.  The  answer  is  that  education  is  not  one  thing  but 
many,  and  that  the  indirect  means  of  education,  the  social, 
political,  and  religions  circumstances  of  the  people  have  been 
■"  '  ■  ■       s  find  tha 
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very  favourable. 

with  very  complete  educational  institutions  does  not  produce 
nearly  as  much  mental  vigour,  practical  energy,  and  bold  enter- 
prise, as  another  country  where  the  actual  institutions  are, 
perhaps,  far  less  complete,  but  where  the  stimulus  of  d  "'  '"  '  " 
much  greater."— (J.  D.  Morell.)     ■ 


i,"— (Dr.  Rush), 

"  Die  MilCtar  sind  ja  von  Alleo  lu  Erziehennnea  gaboren  Qnd  gerufen,  und 
w^iiicb  I  dns  zeitliche  und  ewige  Heil  der  MenBchen  bSngl  vomehmlicli  ab 
voa  der  roUtlerlichan  Liebo  und  der  mUtlBrlichen  Zuoht,  und  so  wohl  dem. 
dar— sei  esin  der  HUtleodei-iD  Palitst— eina  Cbrisdicbe  Mutter  zur  Pflet;eru] 
aeiaer  Jugend,  lur  HUtteria  der  zarCen  Bluthe,  zui  SeelEoigerin  hatte." — 
(K.  C.  G.  Schmidt.) 

"  As  moLbers  become  the  chief  leachera  for  yeava  of  all  the  children  born, 
in  [he  most  itnportant  parts  of  their  education— namely,  the  early  formation 
of  the  moral  habits  or  character — the  well-bainE  and  progress  of  society  is 
cioset;  coonected  with  the  ability  of  the  motfaer-teacbers.  To  teach  and 
train  children  may  be  called  the  great  special  business  and  profession  of 
women.*'— (Dr.  N.  Arnott.) 

■'  To  render  woman  capable  of  answering  the  great  end  and  object  of  her 
tireation,  to  qualify  her  for  judiciously  folfiUing  the  duties  of  her  position, 
should  be  the  hrst  step  in  the  important  work  of  education." — (tVoiian's 
Mission.) 

••  There  Is  no  office  higher  Ihaa  that  of  a  teacher  of  youth,  for  there  is 

(Dr.  W.  E.  Cbansing.) 

"  I  talce  the  schoolmasters  to  have  a  mora  powerful  influence  upon  the 
spirits  of  men  than  preachers  themselves,  forasmuch  as  they  have  to  deal 
with  younger  and  tenderer  minds,  and  consequently  have  the  advantage  of 
maHng  the  hrsl  and  deepest  impressions  upon  Ihem."— (Dr.  SOUTH.) 

"  To  educate  a  child  perfectly  requires  profounder  thought,  greater 
wisdom,  than  to  govern  a  State ;  and  for  this  plain  reason,  that  the  interests 

the  spiritual  capaoities,  the  growth  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  the  subtile 
laws  of  the  mind,  which  must  all  be  studied  and  comprehended  before  the 
work  of  education  can  be  properly  performed." — (Dr.  W.  E.  Channing.) 

'■  We  know  not  how  society  can  be  aided  more,  than  by  the  formation  of 
wise  and  efficient  educators.  ...  A  body  of  cultivated  men,  devoted  with 

'le  improvemeatof  education.andtothe  mosteffectual 

.....J    .__,.  ^  fundamental  revolution  in  society." — 


Of  the  educators  who  are  more  directly  concerned  in 
the  work  of  education,' — those  wliose  duty  it  more  par- 

'  "In  the  mare  restricted  sense  of  the  term,  eiiiication  is  the 
conscious  efforts  of  human  beings  to  draw  oot  the  natures  of 
other  human  beings  to  the  utmost  perfection."— (Dr.  Ja3. 
Donaldson.) 
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ticuiarly  is  to  impart  a  proper  training  and  iostmction 
to  the  young,  the  first  and  most  important  are  the 
parents,'  To  them  is  committed  the  care  of  the  child 
on  its  first  entrance  on  life,  while  its  powers  and  capacities 
are  yet  undeveloped  ;*  and  they  are  privileged  to  impart 
to  its  infant  mind  its  earliest  and  most  lasting  impres-; 
sions.^     For  this  purpose,  the  two^ — ^parents  and  chil- 

'  "  Parents  lay  the  first  stone  in  the  edifice  of  educatii 
office,  therefore,  is  more  iinporlant  than  theirs.'' — -(C.  Mabcel.) 
"There  is  no  influence  on  earth  Hka  the  parental  influence,  con- 
tinual, uohroken,  unrivaJled,  unopposed,  it  tells  upon  the  hefut 
when  raost  impressible,  most  imitative.  It  is  armed  with  all  the 
force  of  love,  and  with  all  the  dignity  of  superiority."  The 
parent  "gives  the.tone  and  character  to  their  (i,;;.,  his  children's) 
miqds — their  habits  of  thinking,  of  feeling,  and  of  acting  originate 
with  hinf — he  may  gradually  and  insensibly  introduce  into  their 
y6itng  spirits  pleasing  associations  with  all  that  is  good — he  may 
iDspire  virtue,  he  may  ally  with  it  sentiments  of  approbation  and 
ploaBure,  he  may  fix  upon  it  their  roving  affections." — (ParenW 
High  Commission.)  "  We  are  all,  I  suppose,  agreed  that  the 
highest  and  beat  moral  training  is  that  of  a  wise  and  affectionate 
father,  and  that  no  associations  and  influences  purify  like  thoE 
of  a  well-ordered  home." — (S.  Hawtkey.) 

*  "  The  child  opens  into  conscious  hfe  under  the  soul  of  thft'* 
parent  streaming  into  his  eyes  and  ears  through  the 
tone  of  the  nursery. "^(Dr.  Bushnell.)  "  The  parent  receives 
the  child  in  a  condition  perfectly  fitted  to  be  moalded  and 
ptamped.  ...  It  is  sympathetic,  truthful,  and  imitative." — (H. 
W.  Beecher.J  "  The  responsibility  of  parents  is  increased  by 
God's  entrusting  their  children  to  them  when  most  susceptibly 
of  receiving  the  impress  of  the  mould  into  which  they  are  cast.' 
—{Parental  Care.) 

'  "  When  does  education  begin  its  work  ?  With  the  first  breath. 
of  the  child." — (J.  P.  RiCHTER.)  "  Every  man  may  be  said  to 
begin  his  education  or  acquisition  of  knowledge  on  the  day  of 
his  birth." — (Dr.  N.  Arnott.)  "  Education  begins  not  with  the 
alphabet.  It  begins  with  a  mother's  look,  and  a  father's  nod  of 
approbation  or  sign  of  reproof — with  a  sister's  gentle  pressure  of 
the  hand,  or  a  brother's  noble  act  of  kindness."— (Dr.  W.  H. 
Burns.)  "  Your  children  are  entrusted  to  you  (parents)  at  a  time 
when  you  may  communicate  their  earliest  impressions,  may 
teach  their  earliest  lessons,  and  before  others  can  endeavour  to 
pervert  them  may  employ  a  thousand  efforts  to  warn  them 
against  all  seducers." — (Parental  Care.)  "  1  believe  that  the 
principal  part  of  the  mental  culture  must  be  done  by  the  parenta. 
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dren — are  united  together  by  the  strongest  ties  of  love 
and  affection.^  The  natural  feelings  of  parents  towards 
their  children  are  unbounded  ;  the  love,  admiration, 
and  esteem  of  children  towards  their  parents  are  not  less 
strong.^  To  the  child,  its  father  is  the  wisest,  best,  and 
ablest  of  men  ;  its  mother,  the  kindest,  tenderest,  and 
most  affectionate  of  wopien,^  Theygre  thus  in  the  most 

None  but  they  can  descend  so  low  and  rise  so  high  as  is  neces 
sary  in  the  cultivation  of  the  child's  miad," — (Adam  Clarke, 
"  The  seeds  of  first  instructions  are  dropped  into  the  deepes 
furrows." — [Anon^  V  By  nature  we  are  very  teuaciaus  of  wha 
we  imbibe  in  tlie  dawn  of  Ufe."^(QuiNTiLiAN.)  "  Every  new 
educator  effects  less  than  his  predecessor,  uutil  at  last  if  we  r 
gard  all  life  as  a.n  educational  institution,  3  circumnavigator 
the  world  is  less  influenced  by  all  tbe  nations 'he  has  seen  tl;£ 
by  bus  nurse." — Q.  P.  Richter.)  ".My  solemn  conviction "  is 
"  that  more  as  a  general  fact  is  done  or  lost  by  neglect  of  doing 
on  3  child's  immortality  in  the  first  three  years  of  his  life  than  in 
all  his  years  of  4iscipline  afterwards." — (Dr',  Bushnell.) 

'  "  The  relation  of  parent  and  child  is  the  strongest  that  can 
exist  between  human  beings." — (Lord  Kames.)  "  The  child  is 
not  bom  alone ;  the  affection,  which  is  to  shield  and  foster  it, 
comes  with  it,  its  twin  sister. "^(Parents'  High  CommisSMWi.) 
"  Paternal  love  forms  the  basis  of  all  perfection  in  mind-forma- 
tion."— (R.  Pemberton.) 

*  "The  natural  affection  of  parents  for  their  children  is 
unequalled  in  strength  by  any  other  feeling  among  living  beings. 
It  begins  with  the  birth  of^  the  child  and  never  afterwards 
slumbers.  By  nigbt  as  by  day,  Ju  sickness  as  in  health,  it  is 
always  on  the  alert.  ,-  .  .  Corresponding  to  tliis  parental  care 
there  grows  up  gratitude  and  love  in  the  child,  .  .  .  This  love 
shows  itself  strikingly  in  the  implicit  confidence  with  which  the 
child  accepts  as  truth  whatever  lessons  the  parent  teaches,  and, 
above  all,  what  is  taught  as  the  true  reUgion."~(Dr.  N.  Arnott.) 

»  "  Never  forget  that  the  little  dark  child  looks  up  to  you  as 
to  a  lofty  genius,  an  apostle  full  of  revelations,  whom  he  trusts 
altogether  more  absolutely  than  his  equals,  and  that  the  he  of 
an  apostle  destroys  a  whole  moral  world." — (J.  P.  Richter.)  "  It 
is  a  common  saying  that  every  child  thinks  his  father  the  wisest 
man  in  the  world.  This  is  very  natural,  as  parents  are  their 
children's  fountains  of  knowledge." — (H.  Mahtineau.)  "  How- 
ever little  parents  may  know,  their  infant  children  esteem  them 
oracles  and  models  of  wisdom.  That  a  father  or  mother  made 
an  assertion  is,  with  a  little  child,  sufficient  authurity  for  the 
most  absurd  and  incredible  statements," — {Parental  Care.) 
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favourable  circumstances,  the  one  for  communicating, 
the  other  for  receiving  instruction  ;  the  one  to  spare  no 
pains  in  imparting,  the  other  to  receive  readily,  wil^ 
ingly,  undoubtingly.' 

The  right  performance  of  this  most  important  duty 
should,  therefore,  receive  the  best  attention  of  parents, 
who  should  spare  no  pains  to  acquit  themselves  in  it  to 
the  best  of  their  ability."  The  most  momentous  inte- 
rests depend  upon  the  right  discharge  of  this  duty,^  ai 


'  "  How  singularly  providential  is  the  adaptation  of  tl 
infant's  mind  to  your  iostructions  when  it  is  observed  thfti 
mere  testimony,  or  affirmation,  is  all  that  is  wanted ;  for  upon 
your  simple  affirmation  he  confideiitly  and  without  heEitation 
relies."— (Dr.  W.  Anderson.)  "  The  young  infant  is  entirely  an 
imitative  being  of  the  highest  order.  The  marvellous  imitative, 
faculty  of  the  inlant  surpasses  all  common  language  to 
scribe." — (R.  Pemberton.) 

'  "The  parents  are   constantly  writing  their    own    histoi 
physical,   intellectual,   and    moral,  on  the   characters   of  thai, 
children If  the  impressions  which  are  thus  daily  im- 
parted were  obUteraled  every  night  and  the  character  restored 
to    a  foAniit  rasa,   the   consideration   would   lose   much    of  its 

solemnity But  these  relations  of  influence  bo  far  from 

intermitting  are  ever  widening  and  deepening  in  their  onward 
course.     Yesterday  lives  again  in  to-day.     Impulses  become 

Erinciples;  wishes  pass  into  purposes;  actions  into  habits, — 
abits  of  imitation,  obedience,  and  enduring  resemblance."—- 
{Dr.  Harris.) 

'  "To  a  contemplative  mind  what  a  mystery  is  an  infant! 
There  it  hes  in  its  cradle,  nothing  in  all  nature  besides  to  bo 
compared  with  it  for  impotency ;  and  yet  such  principles  and 
energies  may  be  slumbering  within  that  tiny  form  as  shall  send 
him  forth,  when  developed  in  his  manhood,  as  an  angel  of  li^t 
not  only  to  gladden  and  honour  his  father's  house,  but  as  a 
philosopher  to  advance  the  sciences  and  arts  ;  as  a  poet  to 
charm  all  around  with  his  song ;  as  a  patriot  to  conduct  ths 
counsels  and  arms  to  his  country;  as  a  divine  to  illuminate  and 
awaken  the  Church ;  as  a  philanthropist  to  affect  with  happy 
influence  the  whole  world ;  and  at  last  as  one  of  the  nobler  of 
redeemed  spirits  to  excite  to  higher  rapture  the  anthems  of 
eternity."— (Dr.  W.  Anderson.)  "There  are  undeveloped  ' 
that  child  (in  the  cradle)  endless  ages  of  experience,  a  ' 
ter  whose  duration  shall  have  no  bounds,  a  life  that 
on  forever  and  forever." — (H.  W.  Beecher.) 
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they  should  therefore  seek  to  inform  themselves  of  the 
object  to  be  attained,^  and  also  of  the  means  put  into 
their  hands  for  the  attainment  of  it;^  so  that  they 
may  not  come  short  of  the  one,  or  fail  in  the  right  use 
of  the  other.*  The  family  relationship  has  been  estab- 
lished for  the  education  and  training  of  children,  and  it 

'  "  Parents  should  often  consider  that  the  neglect  of  this  duty 
will  not  oniy  involve  them  in  the  innouvenieuce,  and  shame,  and 
sorrow  of  their  children's  miscarriage,  but  ia  a  great  measure  in 
the  guilt  of  it ;  they  will  have  a  great  share  in  all  the  evil  they 
do,  and  be  in  some  sort  chargeable  with  all  the  sins  they  com- 
mit."—(Archbishop  TiLLOTSON.)  "The  greatest  benefit  a  man 
can  confer  upon  society  is  to  bequeath  them  an  educated  family." 
— (Dr.  T.  Scott.)  "Good  children  are  the  hope  of  posterity, 
and  we  cannot  leave  the  world  a  better  legacy  than  well-dis- 
ciplined children."^ (Archbishop  Tillotson.)  "  The  Christian 
edncation  of  youth  ia  one  of  the  most  important  concerns  in  the 
world,  and  they  who  have  the  charge  of  them  are  under  the 
most  sacred  and  inviolable  obUgations  imaginable  to  take  care 
of  their  souls." — (G.  Monro.) 

'  "  That  sacred  thing  fiUal  confidence  must  be  cherished  wifh 
dehcate  care." — ^Parents,'  High  Commission.)  "  Holily  preserve 
child-like  trust,  without  wtvich  there  can  be  no  education."— 
(J,  P.  RiCHTER.)  "  The  active  power  of  faith  and  love  in  a  child 
ia  to  be  cherished  by  the  sacred  power  of  innocence  and  truth." 
—  (Pestalozzi.)  "In  the  education  of  children  love  is  first  to  be 
instilled,  and  out  of  love  obedience  is  to  be  educed."— (S.  T. 
Coleridge.)  "  To  a  child  obedience  is  the  highest  duty,  affec- 
tion thehighest  stimulus,  the  mother's  word  the  highest  sanction." 
(Bishop  Temple.)  "The  affections  of  the  child  are  first  to  be 
cultivated,  Good  habits  rooted  in  love  are  the  child's  ethics." 
— [Anott.)  "  One  of  the  first  characteristics  of  a  child  is  implicit 
faith  and  confidence  in  his  parents,  their  sayings  and  doings, — 

the  former  he  beiieves,  the  latter  he  imitates Dispel  not 

this  faith  and  confidence  which  have  been  established  by  God 
for  the  wisest  of  ends,  but  make  use  of  them  in  the  educing  of 
the  youthful  powers.'' — (Ditto.) 

'  "  The  great  mistake  I  have  observed  in  people's  breeding 
their  children  has  been  ....  that  the  mind  has  not  been  made 
obedient  to  discipline  and  pliant  to  reason  when  at  first  it  was 
most  tender  and  most  easily  to  be  bowed. "^(J.  Locke.)  "  It 
would  appear  scarcely  credible,  but  it  is  strictly  true,  that  some 
children  are  sensitive  to  and  will  resent  the  slightest  deviation 
from  truth  ;  and  a  fit  of  bad  temper  may  go  a  great  way  to 
alienate  the  affections  of  a  child  which  can  never  be  gained  a. 
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devolves  upon  parents  to  see  tliat  it  is  directed  so  a 
best  accomplish  this  end.^  The  home  should  be  a  place 
of  peace,  and  happiness,  and  comfort,  where  nothing  is 
seen  or  heard  but  what  is  pure,  and  right,  and  good, — a 
practical  embodiment  of  all  the  virtues,  an  exemplifica- 
tion of  alt  that  the  children  should  be  and  do.^     How  J 


N 


second  time."—  (Pestalo/zc  )     "  A  good  parent  of  course  dearea  1 
above  all  things  that  his  child  should  not  utter  a.  falsehood.  , 
But  the  mere  general  prqcept,  the  mere  punishment  for  the 
Special  act  will  avail'very  litt'e  if  he  trusts  to  precepts  or  punish- 
ments. .  .  .  Only  a  resolute  sincerity  in  his  own  acts,  a  punctual 
observance  of  his  own  promises,  even  in  trivial  points,  to  his 
children  can  cause  them  to  appreciate  veracity."- — (Professor  1 
.M.u.rcE.)  f 

'  "  The  institution  of  families  seems  to  be  one  of  God'a  chiet] 
prdinancBsfor  the  education  pf  the  world." — (Dr.  Jas,  Buchanan.)' 
"  The  child  is  placed  under  parental  authority  for  the  very  par- 
pose,  it  would  seem,  of  having  the  otherwise  abstract  principles 
of  all  duty  inipersonated  in  his  parents,  and  thus  brought  home 
to  his  practical  embrace."— (Dr.  Bushnel^l.)  "The  good  parent," 
says  Thomas  Fuller,  "  ahoweth  them  (his  children)  in  his  own 
practice  what  to  follow  and  imitate  ;  and'  in  others  what  to  shun 
and  avoid.  For  though  the  words  of  the  wise  be  as  nails  fas. 
teued  by  the  masters  of  the  assemblies,  yet  sure  their  examples 
are  the  hammer  to  drive  them  in  to  take  thedeeper  hold." — "It  is 
this  domestic  education  which  of  all  others  is  most  wanting  in 
all  classes  under  our  present  system.  .  .  .  The  tendency  of 
modem  institutions— fond  of  masses  and  co-operation,  and 
broad  effects,  and  sudden  display — is  to  weaken  and  limit  these 
home-bred  influences.  Proportionally  greater  ought  to  be 
anxiety  to  extend  and  strengthen  them." — (T.  Wsse.)  " 
account  the  natural  affections  and  the  discipline  of  the  iamil^ 
the  highest  and  hohest  of  all  arrangements  for  training  iw] 
children  in  the  way  they  should  go." — O^twn.)  "  Every  proper^" 
"tuted  parent  should  consider  the  removal  of  a  child  from 
influeaces  for  a  long  term  of  years  as  in  itself  a  great  evil. 
There  is  a  parental  education  which  no  master  or  mistress 

S ply— the  education  of  the  heart,  of  good  example  and 
BS  instilled  at  all  times,  continuously  and  agreeably,  not 
y  and  mechanically  at  stated  seasons,  comprehending  all 
the  affecting  and  reciprocal  benefits  flowing  from  the  daily  inter- 
course of  parent  and  child." — (J.  McGrigor  Allen.) 

*  "  Home  is  the  first  and  most  important  school  of  charaolor.j 
If  is  there  that  every  human  being  receives  his  best  moral  trai 
ing  or  his  worst ;  for  it  is  there  that  he  imbibes  those  principl 
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frequently,  however,  do  we  find  parents  alike  ignorant 
and  careless  with  respect  to  their  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities towards  their  children,  the  home  not  a  well  regu- 
lated or  happy  one,  and  the  examples  set  before  the 
children,  and  the  training  to  which  they  are  subjected, 
such  as  can  only  lead  them  into  and  establish  them  in 
evil  courses  ?  ^     Did  peace,  happiness,  and  virtue  reign  in 

of  conduct  which  endure  through  manhood  and  cease  only  with 
life." — (Dr.  Smiles.)  "  Tendemesa  is  what  is  due  to  their  tender 
years,  fespecially  from  parents  who  should  love  and  be  beloved 
again;  they  should  therefore  watch  over  them,  observe  their 
ways  and  tempers,  make  them  easy  where  they  can,  and  where 
they  cannot  endeavour  to  inform  them  of  the  reason  of  it,  and 
to  make  them  sensible  that  the  thing  was  not  fit  for  them,  but 
still  to  keep  up  their  authority  and  let  them  see  that  they  must 
be  governed." — {Dean  Willis.)  "  A'  childhood  passed  with  ft 
due  admixture  of  rational  indulgence,  under  fond  and  wise 
parents,  diffuses  over  the  whole  life  a  feeling  of  calm  pleasure, 
and  in  extreme  old  age  is  the  very  last  remembrance  which  time 
can  efface  from  the  mind  of  man." — (Sydnev  Smith.) 

•  Many  parents  "  instead  of  using  the  proper  methods  of  love, 
gentleness.,  praise,  discountenaiice,  or  authority,  to  conquer  the 
ill-placed  wishes  of  a  child,  threaten  him  with  punishments 
which  they  never  inflict,  terrify  him  w(th  the  dread  of  things 
which,  in  their  own  opinion,  have  no  existence,  and  cajole  him 
with  the  promise  of  such  rewards  as  they  never  intend  to 
Ijestow.  The  natural  penetration  of  a  child  soon  discovers  the 
insincerity  of  these  prontises,  and  thus  is  he  early  initiated  in  the 
principles,  and  confirmed  in  the  practice  of  dishonesty  and  false- 
hood."— (Dr.  J.  Brown,  Newcastle.)  "  If  the  secret  variances 
of  a  large  class  of  ordinary  fathers,"  says  Richter, "  were  brought 
to  light,  and  laid  down  as  a  plan  of  studies  and  readings,  cata- 
logued for  a  moral  education,  they  would  run  somewhat  after 
this  fashion ; — In  the  first  hour  pure  morality  must  be  read  to 
the  child  either  by  myself  or  the  tutor ;  in  the  secoud,  mixed 
morality,  or  that  which  may  be  applied  to  one's  own  advantage  ; 
in  the  third,  '  Do  you  not  see  that  your  father  does  so-and-so  ? ' 
in  the  fourth, '  You  are  httle,  and  this  is  only  fit  for  grown-up 
people ;  in  the  fifth,  '  The  chief  matter  is  that  you  should 
succeed  in  the  world  and  become  something  in  the  State ; '  in 
the  siirth,  'Not  the  temporary  but  the  eternal  determines  the 
worth  of  a  man  ;  '  in  the  seventh.  '  Therefore  suffer  injustice 
and  be  kind ; '  in  the  eighth,  '  But  defend  yourself  bravely  if 
any  one  attack  you ; '  in  the  ninth,  '  Do  not  make  such  a  noise, 
dear  child ; '  in  tbe  tenth, '  A  boy  must  not  sit  so  quiet ; '  in  the 
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peaceful,  ^^ 


the  homes,  the  people  would  not  fail  to  be  a  peaceful, " 
happy,  and  virtuous  one.^ 

Of  the  parents  it  is  the  mother  that  has  the  greatest 
share  in  the  early  education  of  the  child.  To  her  in 
particular  is  committed  the  charge  of  guiding  and  direct- 
ing its  powers  and  susceptibilities,  on  their  first  awaken- 
eleventh,  '  You  must  obey  your  parents  better ; '  in  the  twelfth, 
'and  educate  yourself.'"  —  "I  desire  to  know,"  says  Locke, 
"  what  vice  can  be  named  which  parents  and  those  about 
children  do  not  season  them  with,  and  drop  into  them  the  seeds 
i  they  are  capable  to  receive  them.  I  do  not 
1  by  the  examplea  they  give,  and  the  patterns  they  set 
before  them  which  is  encouragement  enough ;  but  that  which 
I  would  take  notice  of  here  ia  the  downright  teaching  them 
vice,  and  actually  putting  them  out  of  the  way  of  virtue." — 
"  Lying  and  equivocations,  and  excuses  little  different  firom  Ijdng, 
are  put  into  the  mouths  of  young  people,  and  commended  in 
apprentices  and  children  whilst  they  are  for  their  master's  at 
parents'  advantage ;  and  tan  it  be  thought  that  he  that  flnds  the 
Etraiiting  of  truth  dispensed  with  and  encouraged,  whilst  it  is 
for  his  godly  master's  turn,  will  not  make  use  of  that  privilege  for 
himself  when  it  may  be  for  his  own  profit  ?  " — (Ditto.)  "  When 
vices  art  practised  or  without  disapprobation  named  in  the  pre- 
sence of  children,  when  a  parent  or  teacher  punishes  at  one 
time  for  a  fault,  which  he  overlooks  at  another,  or  neglects  to 
take  cognizance  of  a  transgression  whereof  the  child  knows 
that  he  cannot  be  ignorant,  these  are  so  many  lessons  of  ita- 
morality  which  cannot  fail  to  corrupt  the  young  mind." — (Alton.) 
"  A  child  should  be  accustomed  to  do  nothing  in  his  infiuicy 
which  he  must  afterwards  be  at  pains  to  unlearn."— (Ditto^ 
"  Nothing  tends  more  to  spoil  the  temper  of  a  child  than  to  be 
always  chiding  and  teasing  it." — (Ditto.)  "  Perhaps  a  more 
heavy  blow  is  nevBr  aimed  at  family  aiTection  than  by  parental 
partiaUty,  or  io'equality  in  dealing  with  the  young  group." — 
(Parents'  High  Commission.) 

'  "  The  conduct  and  training  pf  the  family  aifect  every  insti- 
tution existing  ilpon  earth ;  from  thence  emanate  every  influence, 
In  the  homes  of  a  nation  are  reared  her  clergy,  her  legislators, 
her  magistrates,  her  merchants ;  thence  issues  every  iufluence 
which  shall  tell  upon  her  every  institution;  there  her  pions 
churchman,  and  her  dutiful  subject,  learn  alike  to  adorn  an 
elevated  and  to  grace  an  humble  sphere.  There  also  are  oi 
ginated  and  matured  the  impiety,  the  discontent,  the  i: 
gloom  which  ....  burst  from  time  to  time  in  ruin  on  a  land." 
{Parents'  High  Commission.) 
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ing  into  life,  and  of  instiUing  into  its  infant  mind  the 
first  principles  of  truth,  and  beauty,  and  goodness.'  And 
bountifully  has  nature  endowed  her  with  gifts  suited  for 
her  high  calling.  Love,  gentleness,  goodness,  tender- 
ness, patience,  watchfulness,  and  the  like  are  among  the 
endowments  conferred  upon  her,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
by  nature,  in  order  to  fit  her  for  rearing  and  educating 
her  children  in  this  most  important  period  of  life.^ 

There  is  no  influence  in  the  wide  field  of  education 
equal  to  that  of  the  mother.^     Scarcely  a  great  man  has 

'  "The  earliest  education  is  that  which  is  of  the  greatest 
importance,  and  this  education  belongs  indisputably  to  woman ; 
if  the  author  of  nature  had  intended  it  to  belong  to  man,  he 
would  have  given  him  milk  to  nourish  the  infant." — (RoussEAti.) 
"  Nature  consigns  us  at  birth  neither  to  the  care  of  a  pedagogue 
nor  to  the  tutelage  of  a  philosopher,  hut  entrusts  us  to  the 
love  and  caresses  of  a  young  m other. "^Ai me  Martin.)  "  The 
mother  lives  again  ia  her  children.  They  uuconaciously  mould 
themselves  after  her  manner,  her  speech,  her  conduct,  and  her 
method  of  life.  Her  habits  become  theirs,  and  her  character  js 
visibly  repeated  in  them." — (Dr.  Smiles.)  "  It  is  towards  the 
mother,  the  nurse  of  his  infancy,  and  the  playful  companion  of 
his  childhood,  that  the  unreserved  confidence  of  the  youth, 
and  the  finer  feelings  of  his  heart  are  directed."— (Dr.  H,  G. 
McNab.) 

'  "  Everything  draws  them  near  to  each  other;  their  Hkinga 
and  their  contrasts ;  and  in  the  distribution  which  nature  has 
made  of  gentleness,  patience,  and  vigilance,  she  points  out  to  us 
strongly  and  affectionately  the  being  to  whom  she  is  desirous  of 
confiding  our  weakness." — (Aime  Martin.)  "  With  sympathy, 
as  an  interpreter,  she  enters  into  commtmion  with  her  child ;  she 
becomes  the  moat  zealous  of  teachers,  and  he  the  most  apt  of 
pupils ;  she  gives  him  his  first  ideas,  and  inspires  his  first  feel- 
ings."— {C.  Marcel.) 

*  "One  good  mother,"  says  George  Herbert,  "is  worth  a 
hundred  schoolmasters." — "A  mother's  teachings  have  a  mar- 
vellous vitality  in  them ;  there  is  a  strange,  hving  power  in  that 
good  seed  which  is  sown  by  a  mother's  hand  in  her  child's  heart 
in  the  early  dawn  of  the  child's  being,  when  they  two  are  alone 
together,  and  the  mother's  soul  gushes  forth  on  her  child,  and 
the  child  listens  to  his  mother  as  to  a  god." — {Dr.  W.  L.  Alrx- 
ABDfiR.)  "  The  mother's  smile  gives  the  child  his  first  glimpse  of 
heaven,  as  the  tenderness  of  her  affection  awakens  his  first  con- 
ception of  an  all-bountiful  Providence." — (C.  Marcel.)     "  The 
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appeared  that  did  not  owe  much,  if  not  most,  of  whw 

went  to  form  his  character  to  a  mother's  influence.  The 
great  Napoleon  was  wont  to  attribute  his  greatness  to 
Sie  influence  and  teaching  of  his  mother,  and  used  to 
say  that  "the  future  destiny  of  a  child  is  always  the 
work  of  its  mother."  Even  a  nation's  greatness  must  in 
great  measure  depend  upon  the  influence  of  mothers. 
It  is  said  by  one  that  "  she  who  rocks  the  cradle  governs 
the  world."  "  On  the  maternal  bosom,"  says  another, 
"  the  mind  of  nations  reposes ;  their  manners,  prejudices, 
and  virtues — in  a  word,  the  civilization  of  the  human 
race,  all  depend  upon  maternal  influence."' 

Seeing,    then,    the   important   place   that  has 
assigned  to  mothers  in  the  education  of  children, — in  tKj 
forming  of  the  minds  and  characters  of  those  who  a 


boy  never  forgets  a  mother's  love.  Though  he  may  wander  fl 
from  hoine,  and  engage  in  many  vices,  yet  that  mother's  voici^ 
soft  and  tender,  that  fell  upon  his  ear  in  infancy,  is  bom  upon 
many  a  passing  breeze,  and  whispers, '  My  son,  my  son,  remember 
a  mother's  love ;  how  she  taught  you  to  pray  and  reverence  the 
God  of  mercy.' " — (Anon.)  "  The  first  impressions  which  children 
receive  in  the  nursery,  while  under  the  mother's  immediate  care, 
are  seldom  so  obliterated,  but  that,  sooner  or  later,  their  influence 
conduces  to  form  the  future  life ;  aud  though  the  child  fiat  is 
trained  up  in  the  way  that  he  should  go  may  depart  from  it  for  a 
season,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  he  will  be  found  in  it  when 
be  is  old."— {John  NewtcIn.) 

'  "  It  is  not  saying  too  much  to  aver  that  the  happiness  or 
misery,  the  enlightenment  or  ignorauce,  the  civilization  or  bar- 
barism of  the  world  depends  in  a  very  high  degree  upon  the 
exercise  of  woman's  power  within  her  special  kingdom  oi^ome." 
—  (Dr.  Smiles.)  "All  mankind  is  the  pupil  and  disciple  of  the 
female  institution — the  daughters  till  tbey  are  women,  and  the  sons 
till  the  first  seven  years  be  past — the  time  when  the  mind  is  most 
ductile  and  prepared  to  receive  impressions  being  wholly  in  the 
care  and  conduct  of  the  mother." — (Anon.)  "  For  example,  in 
old  Rome,  when  women  nobly  did  the  part  of  wives  and  mothera, 
what  noble  men  were  reared,  patriotic,  affectionate  at  home,  and 
terrible  abroad." — {Edward  Irving.)  "  Give  me,"  said  I 
Shaftesbin^,  "  a  generatioo  of  Christian  mothers,  and  1 
undertake  to  change  the  whole  face  of  society  in  1 
months." 
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afterwards  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  world,  and  to 
fill  its  various  offices  of  usefulness  and  trust,  it  is  of  the 
highest  importance  that  they  be  rightly  instructed  and 
trained  for  the  due  performance  of  their  duties.^  Bounti- 
fully as  nature  has  endowed  them  with  qualities  for  the 
accomplishment  of  their  work,  these  all  require  training 
and  direction,  otherwise  they  may  be  productive  of  evil 
rather  than  good.^  The  maternal  affections,  unguided 
by  reason  or  judgment,  become  blind  impulses,  acting 
capriciously  or  without  rule,  and  the  children  suffer  at 
one  time  from  over-indulgence,  at  another  time  from 
harshness  or  neglect.''  No  one  who  has  given  any 
degree  of  attention  to  the  subject  but  must  be  convinced 

■■  "  When  we  consider  what  influeoce  the  female  sex  have  in 
directing  the  early  ideas  of  man,  and  also  upon  the  habits  of  his 
future  life,  it  is  surely  desirable  that  they  should  be  endowed 
with  every  species  of  knowledge,  conveniently  within  their 
reach,  which  may  tuni  that  influence  to  ^aaa."— {Systematic 
Education.)  "  The  destiny  of  children,  of  youth,  and  of  men  * 
depend,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  upon  woniea.  To  enable  them 
to  perform  the  sacred  office  of  maternal  instruction  is  a  meaaore 
of  the  first  necessity  andimportance." — (Dr.  McNab.)  "  Nothing," 
says  Aristotle,  "  proves  more  ruinous  to  a  State  than  the  defective 
education  of  the  women." 

*  "We  have  as  little  right  to  expect  that  the  duties  of  the 
mother  can  be  fulfilled  without  preparatory  training  and  instruc- 
tion, as  we  have  to  demand  from  the  innate  feminine  propensity 
for  housekeeping,  a  knowledge  of  cookmg,  baking,  and  the  hke, 
without  instruction  or  example.  If  the  rearing  and  training  of 
childhood  be  an  art  (and  who  can  deny  that  itis  so  ?),  it  must  be 
learned,  practised,  and  perfected  like  any  other  art  by  the  col- 
lective experience  of  successive  generations."  —  {Woman's 
Mission.)  "  Nothing  is  more  common  among  mothers,  whose 
own  characters  have  not  been  judiciously  trained  either  by  their 
own  experience  or  by  the  discipline  of  others,  than  that  indul- 
gence of  their  children's  desires,  which  when  it  grows  into  a  habit 
forms  both  the  physical  and  the  psychical  constitution  in  accord- 
ance with  it."— (Dr.  Carpenter.) 

'  "  The  mother  who,  through  weakness  of  will,  i/ields  to  her  in- 
stinctive fondness  for  her  offspring  in  allowing  it  gratifications 
which  she  knows  to  be  injurious  to  it,  is  placing  herself  below 
the  level  of  many  less  gifted  beings." — {Dr.  Carpenter.)  "  That 
they  love  their  children  extenuates  to  their  consciences  every 
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that  much  of  the  mal-education  of  the  present  day  is  twl 
be  attributed  to  ignorance  or  misdirected  affection  ( 
the  part  of  mothers.' 

If  the  great  business  of  education  be  to  fit  and  preparo 

parental  folly  that  may  a,t  last  produce  in  the  children  every 
desperate  vice." — (Jo""  Foster.)  Pestalozzi  has  said,  "  Lether 
(the  mother's)  filial  love  be  as  strong  as  it  may  be,  but  let  it  be  a 
thinking  love — a  love  yarded  by  thought  and  judgment,  and  not 
a  mere  passion," — "  There  are  two  extremes  into  which  parents 
are  apt  to  run.  Some  are  so  exQessively  fond  of  their  cbildrsn 
that  they  indulge  them  in  all  their  appeutea ;  they  cannot  endnie 
to  put  them  upon  anything  that  is  ungrateful  and  uneasy  to 
them,  or  to  cross  their  humours ;  and  rather  than  chastise  them 


when  a  juat  occasion  offers  they  will  excuse  their 
they  chance  at  any  time  to  give  them  a  few  blows  or  stripes, 
which  commonly,  if  not  always,  is  in  a  paroxysm  or  fit  of  pasaiOQi 
they  soon  after  hug  the  fondlings,  and  by  so  dding  baliHe  the 
design  of  the  chastisement.  .  ,  .  Some  parents,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  too  rigorous  and  severe.  Their  chastisements  are 
fierce  and  passionate,  aod  managed  without  regard  to  reBBon, 
,  religion,  or  natural  affection,  and  without  any  consideration  of 
the  quality  of  the  offence.  Alt  faults,  and  even  very  trivial  ones, 
arepunishedwithrigour."—(GEOKGE  Monro.)  "lamsatisfiedthat 
childrenmay  generally  be  governed  without  severity  .  . .  .if  those 
who  have  the  government  of  them  will  but  first  learn  to  govern 
themselves,  and  be  contented  to  take  the  pains  which  is  neces- , 
Bary  to  govern  children  without  severity,  and  aot  be  for  taking] 
the  shortest  way  with  them.''— (Dean  Wiu-ia.)  ^ 

'  "Some  indulge  every  wish  and  desire  of  the  child,  other*' 
substitute  entirely  tbeir  own  feelings  and  incUnationa,  and  judg- 
ment. Both  err, — the  child  in  the  former  case  being  thoroughly 
spoiled,  in  the  latter  broken -spirited  and  wretched."— (^  «(W.) 
"  One  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  afruck  with  the  inability  which 
many  mothers  display  to  enter  into  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
their  children.  Their  activities  and  energies  which  should  have 
free  scope  are  constantly  being  repressed,  and  their  frequent 
questionings  in  place  of  being  encouraged  and  directed  are 
turned  aside."— (H.  Spencer.)  "  Deeds  which  she  thinks  it 
desirable  to  encourage  she  gets  performed  by  threats  and  bribes 
or  by  exciting  a  desire  for  applause;  considering  httle  what  the 
inward  motive  may  be  so  long  as  the  outward  conduct  conforms ; 
and  thus  cultivating  hypocrisy  and  fear  and  selfishness  in  plac( 
of  good  feehng.  While  insisting  on  truthfulness  she  constantly' 
sets  an  example  of  untruth  by  threatening  penalties  which  rin' 
does  not  inflict.    While  inculcating  self-control  she  hourly    "  "' 
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for  the  right  performance  of  the 'duties  of  after  life,  then 
is  female  education  lamentably  deficient,  in  respect  that 
no  special  or  adequate  training  is  imparted  to  fit  her  for 
her  great  sphere  of  future  usefulness  in  the  family.^ 

on  her  little  ones  angry  scoldings  for  acts  undeserving  of  them.** 
— (Ditto.)  "The  difference  between  a  judicious  and  an  inju- 
dicious mother  or  nurse  is  strikingly  shown  in  the  ways  in  which 
they  respectively  deal  with  the  most  familiar  incidents  of  child- 
life.  When  the  little  one  falls  down  and  hurts  itself,  and  sets  up 
the  cry  of  pain  and  alarm,  there  are  (as  Sir  Robert  Peel  used  to 
say)  three  courses  open, — to  soothe  and  coddle,  to  rebuke  and 
firighten,  and  to  distract  the  attention  by  the  interposition  of 
some  new  object  attractive  enough  to  engage  it.  Now  the  first 
method  however  kindly  meant  has  the  disadvantage  of  making 
the  child  attend  to  its  hurt,  and  of  thus  intensifying  the  feelings 

connected  with  it The  second  no  doubt  gives  a  motive 

to  self-control,  but  that  motive  is  inappropriate  to  the  occa- 
sion, adding  a  sense  of  injustice  to  the  smart  of  the  injury. 
Wl^^lst  the  third  by  leading  the  child  to  transfer  its  attention  to 
a  more  vivid  and  pleasurable  impression  affords  time  for  the 
smart  to  die  away  and  makes  the  child  feel  that  even  when 
fresh  it  can  be  disregarded.  As  age  advances  the  judicious 
parent  no  longer  trusts  to  mere  sensory  impressions  for  the 
diversion  of  the  emotional  excitement ;  but  calls  up  in  the  mind 
of  the  child  such  ideas  and  feelings  as  it  is  capable  of  appre- 
ciating and  endeavours  to  keep  the  attention  fixed  upon  these 
until  its  violence  has  subsided.  And  recourse  is  to  be  had  to 
the  same  process  whenever  it  is  desired  to  check  any  tendency 
to  action  which  depend  upon  the  selfish  propensities ;  appeal 
being  always  made  to  the  highest  motives  which  the  child  is 
capable  of  recognising,  and  recourse  being  had  to  punishment 
only  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  an  additional  set  of  motives 

when  all  others  fail And  in  a  yet  more  advanced  stage 

the  child  comes  to  feel  that  he  has  himself  the  power  of  recall- 
ing them,  and  of  controlling  his  urgent  impulses  to  immediate 
action." — (Dr.  Carpenter.) 

^  **  The  present  system  of  education  is  still  sadly  deficient  in 
furnishing  the  best  materials  for  insuring  the  just  discharge  of 
the  duties  which  attach  to  the  female  character.'* — (E.  C. 
ToPHAM.)  "  Nature  declares  in  language  not  to  be  misunder- 
stood that  the  great  majority  of  women  calculate  upon  finding 
their  chief  happiness  in  matrimonial  life,  and  that  they  look 
upon  the  domestic  circle  as  their  peculiar  sphere  of  usefulness 
and  enjoyment,  but  every  day's  experience  too  plainly  shows 
how  little  prepared  they  are  to  enter  upon  these  primary  and 
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1  small  portion  ot  the  time  that  i 
spent  in  the  acquisition  of  so-called  "  accomplishments," 
or  frivolously  wasted,  were  devoted  to  the  obtaining  of 
such  knowledge,  and  the  formation  of  such  habits,  as 
would  best  fit  her  for  taking  her  place  at  the  head  of  a 
household, — for  being  a  companion  to  her  husband,  and 
a  mother  to  her  family,  there  would  be  more  happy 
households,  and  more  well  brought  up  children.^     As 

interesting  dnties  which  God  has  assigned  to  them.  Neither  at 
home  nor  at  school  is  a  single  fact  or  principle  taught  which  has 
direct  reference  to  the  judicious  fulfilment  of  offices  which  are  to 
become  the  subject  of  their  anxious  thoughts  and  feeling." — 
(C.  Marcel.)  "  The  true  and  noble  function  of  a  woman  m  this 
world  was,  is,  and  forever  will  be.  that  of  being  a  wife  and 
helpmate  to  ^  worthy  man,  and  discharging  well  the  duties  that 
devolve  on  her  io  consequence,  as  mother  of  children  and  mis- 
tress of  the  household  duties — high,  noble,  silently  important  aa 
any  that  can  fall  to  a  human  creature — duties  which,  if  well^is- 
charged,  COD  slit  II  te  woman  in  a  soft,  beautiful,  and  almost  sacred 
way  the  queen  of  the  world,  and  which,  by  her  natural  faculties, 
graces,  strength,  and  weaknesses  are  every  way  indicated  as 
specially  hers." — (T.  Carlyle.)  "  Every  girl  is  called  by  nature 
to  become  a  wife  and  bring  up  a  family  ;  she  should  then  be  put 
in  possession  of  the  means  to  forward  the  best  interest  of  a  hus- 
band, and  to  prepare  children  for  the  studies  of  school  and  for 
the  duties  of  social  life."^ — (C.  Marcel.)  "Those  who  have  no 
children  of  their  own  know  not  how  soon  they  may  be  called 
upon  to  take  care  of  the  orphan  children  of  their  brothers, 
sisters,  or  friends,"  —  (Anon^  "Nature  has  directly  formed 
woman  to  be  a  mother,  only  indirectly  to  be  a  wife." — (J.  P. 
RiCHTER.)  "  Is  it  not  an  astonishing  fact  that  though  on  tiw 
treatment  of  offspring  depend  their  lives  or  deaths,  and  their 
moral  welfare  or  ruin,  yet  not  one  word  of  instruction  on  Aa 
treatment  of  offspring  is  ever  given  to  those  who  will  hereafter 
be  parents  ?  Is  it  not  monstrous  that  the  fate  of  a  new  genera- 
tion should  be  left  to  the  chance  of  unreasoning  custom,  impulse, 
fancy,  joined  with  the  suggestions  of  ignorant  nurses,  and  the 
prejudiced  counsel  of  grandmothers  ?"—(H.  Spencer.) 

'  "Home  is  a  woman's  natural  sphere,  and  on  her  depends 
what  the  nature  of  the  home  is  to  be.  And  as  I  would  seek  to 
have  boys  fitted  for  the  positions  they  are  to  fill,  c 
tions  in  which  they  are  to  engage,  so  also  1  would  have  the  „._ 
trained  in  the  knowledge  of  housework  and  house  managemefi 
— cooking,   sewing,   darning,   mending  —  everything,   ' 
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rJnother,   what   could .  be    of    more    importance    to 
Tier    than    some    knowledge   of    the    laws   of  health; 


whicll  can  fit  them  for  making  good  wivi 
To  teach  lessons  of  thrift,  economy,  and  ■ 
hold  affairs,  is  one  of  the  most  salutary  ani 
impart  to  those  who  are  to  be  the  future 
the  men  of  our  country." — (Marquis  of  Hunti 
the   necessities   of  the   case,   if  consulted,  w 
young  women  should  be  taught  such  things 
for  social  and  domestic  life.    But  this 


,  and  happy  tiomes. 
ise  saving,  in  house- 
useful  things  we  can 
lives  and  mothers  of 
fLY.)     "  Reason  and 
lid   dictate  that 
might -fit  them 
far  from  being 


:,  that  when  married  they  are  generally  found  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  several  duties  incumbent  on  them;  therefore  the 
expectations  of  the  husband  are  disappointed;  be  finds,  to  his 
sorrow,  that  the  fine,  well-bred  young  lady  knows  better  bow  to 
play  on  the  harpsichord,  drop  a  curtsey,  sketch  a  landscape,  or 
paint  a  rose,  than  to  behave  herself  as  a  wife  and  mother,  or  con- 
duct her  domestic  affairs  with  discretion." — (Dr.  Adam  Clarke.) 
''  When  a  man  of  sense  marries  it  is  a  companion  that  he  wants  ; 
one  who  can  comfort  and  counsel  him  ;  one  who  can  reason, 
and  reflect,  and  feel,  and  judge,  and  act,  and  discourse,  and  dis- 
criminate ;  one  who  can  assist  him  in  his  affairs,  lighten  his 
cares,  soothe  his  sorrows,  purify  his  joys,  strengthen  his  prin- 
ciples, and  educate  his  children.''— (Hannah  More.)  "I  feel 
myself  authorised  to  demand  of  every  young  man  that  in  select- 
ing a  mate,  he  make  it  a  matter  of  cool  calculation  to  choose 
one  of  whom  he  is  persuaded  that  she  will  co-operate  with  him 
!□  training  an  offspring  intelhgentty.  piously,  and  solidly  ;  so  that 
society  may  not  have  reason  to  complain  of  them  as  having 
burdened  it  with  a  race  of  imbeciles,  or  afflicted  it  with  a  brood 
of  vipers,  but  on  the  contrary  have  reason  to  thank  and  bless 
them  for  the  present  of  a  faithfully  educated  family." — (Dr.  W. 
Anderson.)  "To  give  girls  the  several  kinds  of  knowledge  that 
fit  them  for  their  special  duties  as  wives  and  mothers  need  in 
no  degree  interfere  with  their  genera!  intellectual  development 
which  has  aims  of  its  own. . . .  Housekeeping  may  be  a  common- 
place matter,  but  it  is  the  one  art  which  every  woman  is  certain 
to  have  to  practise  at  some  time  in  her  life,  and  a  knowledge 
of  it  ought  surely  therefore  to  be  secured  to  her,  as  an  essential 
part  of  her  education.  .  .  .  In  the  present  state  of  things  many 
a  woman,  when  she  marries  ....  has  to  pick  up  from  her  own 
domestics  and  her  tradespeople  the  knowledge  which  she  ought 
to  bring  with  her,  as  part  of  her  dowry  when  she  first  entera 
her  new  home.'' — (M.  Shaen.)  "Let  men  say  what  they  will; 
according  to  the  experience  I  have  learnt,  I  require  in  married 
women  the  economical  virtue  above  all  other  virtue."— (T. 
Y^^i.'LBX.^     "All  who  have  seen  much  of  the  poor  know  thA 
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of  the  nature  and   structure   of  the   human  body  ; 
the  constitution  and  growth   of  the   human  mind;  of 

waste  that  often  goes  oa,  even  in  respectable  families  from  their 
Guntoin  of  letting  moDey  slip  through  their  fingers,  without 
plouuidg  belorehaod  how  it  can  best  be  laid  out." — <M.  Skaen.) 
'■  Sewing,  knitting  ....  ajid  most  of  the  employments  of  the 
flngorB  have  this  injurious  eifect,  that  the  mind  left  to  idleness 
rUBta  away,  or  is  entirely  given  up  to  the  waves  of  circle  aiter 
circle  spreading  fancy.  .  ,  ,  Let  a  girl  instead  of  her  dreamy 
ulonutuuoUB  5ugot'-work  ina.nage  the  business  of  the  household, 
where  every  movement  restrains  dreaminess  and  absence  of 
mind,  by  now  duties  and  calls  on  the  altention."— (J.  P.  Richteb.) 
Speaking  of  the  age  of  homespun,  Dr.  Bushnell  says,  "The 
mothers  spent  their  nervous  impulse  on  their  muscles,  and  had 
■o  much  less  need  of  keeping  down  the  excess,  or  calming  the 
unapout  hghtning,  by  doses  of  anodyne,"  "You  may  see  in 
Germany  young  Udies,  living  in  what  we  more  luxurious  British_ 
would  consider  something  like  poverty,  cooking,  waiting  ( 
table,  and  performing  many  a  household  office,  which  wou( 
be  here  considered  menial,  and  yet  finding  tim 
valioD  of  tlio  intellect,  which  is  unfortunately  too  rare  | 
Brllnin." — (Chas.  Kingsley.}  "  Much  of  the  daily  physicj 
work  of  a  household,  even  in  opulent  families,  if  silly  ugtiotf 
of  degradation,  common  to  all  ranks,  did  not  interfere,  mig' 
very  advantageously  be  performed  by  the  family  itself, 
exercise  of  the  boddy  powers,  which  has  now  to  be  sought  S 
modes  far  loss  useful.  . . .  The  feeling  of  the  vulgar  of  all  classes, 
that  domestic  service  has  anything  in  it  peculiarly  mean,  is  a 
fcoUng  than  which  there  is  none  meaner.    In  the  feudal  ages 

Kauthlul  nobles  of  the  higheatrank  thought  themselves  honoured 
y  olllcinting  in  what  is  now  called  a  menial  capacity,  about  iM 
porions  of  superiors  of  both  sexes  for  wbom  they  felt  respecu 
' — Ij,  S.  Mill.)  "  Instead  of  the  cultivation  of  those  inteliectof 
powers  and  moral  feelings  which  conduce  to  utility,  happing 
and  virlue,  the  best  years  of  life  are  wasted  in  vain  accoinplia 
monts,  which  even  when  attained  are  too  dearly  purchas  ' 
yielding  but  a  very  inadequate  recompense  for  the  time  ( 
tod  bestowed  on  them." — {Forbcs's  Maiicat  Diclionary.}  "1 . 
Immense  preponderance  of  'accomplishments'  proves  bowui 
is  Buboidinated  to  display.  Dancing,  deportment,  the  pU. 
singing,  drawing, — what  a  large  space  do  these  occupy," — 
SPKNCbB.)  "The  so-called  lady-like  accomplishments  are 
moat  but  garlands  of  flowers,  hy  which  Cupid  may  be  bouiu 
but  Hymen  who  breaks  through  these  and  garlands  of  fruit  tod 
is  best  held  by  Che  golden  oificial  chain  of  domestic  capabUitw 

—(J.  P.  KlOHTER.)  ^ 
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the   care   and   nurture   of  children ;   of  the   principles 
of  education  ?  • 

If  mothers  were  so  instructed  not  only  would  their 
children  be  better  educated,  but  they  themselves  would 
come  to  take  a  deeper,  in  consequence  of  its  being  a 
more  intelligent,  interest  in  their  families.^  They  would 
feel  themselves  in  their  proper  sphere,  and  thoroughly 
equipped  for  their  work ;  and  would  thus  find  a  greater 
pleasure  in  directing  the  young  minds  of  their  offspring, 

'  "  In  elegant  accomplishments  and  the  elemeota  of  science,  a 
female  receives  more  or  less  mslructioii,  but  where  is  the  know- 
ledge which  when  she  becomes  a  mother,  when  her  heart  is 
overflowing  with  tenderness  towards  her  offspring,  will  direct 
her  to  the  treatment  which  its  delicate  frame  requires  ?  "— (C. 
Makcel.)  "  Some  acquaintance  with  the  first  principles  of 
physiology  and  the  elementary  truths  of  psychology  is  indis- 
pensable for  the  right  bringing  up  of  children." — (H.  Spencer.) 
"Sickness  is  everywhere,  death  is  everywhere,  but  hardly  any- 
where is  the  training  necessary  to  teach  women  to  relieve  sick- 
ness to  delay  death,"— (Florence  Nightingale.)  "  How  much 
of  -  ■  .  ■  the  waste  of  health  and  strength  in  the  young,  the 
waste  too  of  anxiety  and  misery  in  those  who  love  and  tend 
them  ....  might  be  saved  by  a  httle  rational  education  in  those 
laws  of  nature,  which  are  the  will  of  God  about  the  welfare  of 
our  bodies,  and  which,  therefore,  we  are  as  much  bound  to  know 
and  to  obey  as  we  are  bound  to  know  and  obey  the  spiritnal  laws 
whereon  depend  the  welfare  of  our  souls."—  (C.  Kingslev.) 
"  How  many  diseases  and  weak  constitutioos  are  daily  engen- 
dered by  the  foolish  indulgence  of  parents,  who  know  nothing  of 
the  hygienic  laws  relative  to  air,  food,  clothing,  exercise,  sleep, 
and  the  other  departments  of  physical  education," — (C.  Mabcel.) 
"  Many  of  those  complaints  which  embitter  our  existence  in 
a.dvaiicing  years,  may  be  traced  back  to  the  irrational  and  per- 
nicious customs  of  the  nursery,  and  hut  few  persons  attain  the 
age  of  maturity  who  have  not  reason  to  deplore  the  existence  of 
practices  which  in  early  Ufe  lay  the  foundation  of  premature 
and  miserable  old  age." — (Dr.  Conquest.) 

*  "  Until  the  mother  be  taught  (we  cannot  urge  it  too  often  or 
too  earnestly)  the  infant  cannot  be  taught,  and  until  the  infant 
be  taught  the  child  will  not  be  teachable,"— (T.  Wvse,|  •<  It  ia 
lamentable  to  reflect  how  many  thousands  who  ought  to  be 
deeply  interested  in  the  temporal  and  eternal  welfare  of  their 
children,  never  trouble  themselves  about  the  nature,  purpose, 
or  Doethods  of  education." — (C.  Marcel.) 
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and  in  training  tlieir  infant  powers,  than  tliey  can  othi 
wise  do.  If  any  farther  argument  were  needed  in  sup- 
port.of  our  views,  we  would  allude  to  the  vast  mortality 
that  is  constantly  taking  place  among  young  children.^ 
It  is  a  well-ascertained  fact  that  more  than  one-third  of 
the  children  that  are  born  into  the  world  die  before 
attaining  the  age  of  five  years.*  We  cannot  believe  it 
to  be  in  accordance  with  the  designs  of  Providence  that 
all   these    innocents    should   be    merely   born   to   dii ' 


^  "Surprise  ia  Bometimes  expressed,"  says  Dr.  A.  Combe,  " 
the  number  of  cliildren  who  are  carried  off  before  completii  _ 
their  first  or  second  year,  but  when  we  consider  the  dtiective 
education  and  entire  ignorance  of  the  human  economy,  not  only 
of  the  nurses  and  servants  but  of  the  parents  themselves,  our 
wonder  ought  to  become  greater  that  so  many  survive,  than  that 
so  many  die."  "  The  extent  to  which  the  lives  of  the  young 
are  being  sacrificed  in  England  is  daily  becoming  more  and 
more  loiown,  and  each  additional  fact  only  harrows  the  mind 
with  fresh  horrors.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of  children  are 
annually  destroyed  through  a  careless,  it  would  almost  appear 
a  wilful,  violation  of  the  most  obvious  natural  laws."  —  (Dr. 
Conquest.)  "  At  present  the  firightful  difference  between  the 
infant  mortality  of  the  rich  and  the  poor  classes  is  owing  to  the 
extraordinary  ignorance  and  cajelessness  of  the  latter,  and  i«j 
attributable  only  in  a  comparatively  minor  degree  to  theiE  pecli 
niary  circumstances." — (Dr.  Parkes.) 

'  "  It  is  a  melancholy  but  an  undoubted  fact  that  of 
whole  number  of  children  born  in  this  country  considerabh 
more  than  one-third  die  under  five  years  of  age."  That  tin 
is  not  '  the  design  of  our  Creator  we  are  justified  i 
from  the  perfection  of  structure  observed  in  the  human  firi 
its  admirable  adaptation  to  external  nature,  iuid  the  efficieni 
of  the  laws  provided  for  its  healthy  existence.  .  .  . 
want  of  knowledge,  a  lamentable  ignorance  of  the  nature  of 
the  human  frame,  and  the  means  of  preserving  its  adaptation  to 
external  nature,  that  this  sad  fatality  is  mainly  to  be  ascribed," — 
(Dr.  Smiles.)  "  Nearly  one  half  of  the  children  bom  into  1 ' 
world  die  before  the  age  of  five  years,  and  scarcely  half  of  thi 
that  live  longer  can  be  said  lo  have  perfect  health  of  mind 
body;  and  it  is  an  incontestible  fact  that  the  great  part  of  tl 
are  owing  to  causes  which  the  difl'u.Tion  of  a  better  knowledj 
of  the  laws  of  health  among  the  people  would  enable  them 
remove  or  avoid." — (^iioii.)  "  To  tens  of  thousands  that 
killed  add  hundreds  of  thousands  that  survive  with  feeble  < 
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Among  no  other  class  of  God's  creatures  do  we  find  so 
great  a  mortality  at  such  a  comparatively  early  and  im- 
mature an  age  ;  and  can  it  be  imagined  that  he  intended 
to  be  less  kind  to  man  than  to  the  lower  animals  ?  Is 
not  the  cause  to  be  found  rather  in  the  fact  that  while 
he  has  given  to  the  lower  animals  instincts  to  guide 
them  in  the  care  of  their  young,  he  has  given  to  man 
reason,  which  requires  to  be  educated  and  trained,  other- 
wise it  is  a  much  fess  sure  and  stable  guide  ? ' 

There  are  other  considerations  that  give  even  a  higher 
value  and  importance  to  the  subject  of  female  education. 
The  mother  has  not  only  the  power  of  forming  and 
directing  the  mind  of  her  child,  but,  as  a  parent,  she 
imparts  to  it  a  portion  of  her  own  nature  and  character.* 
Hence  her  education  should  be  directed  to  forming  In 
her  that  character  and  those  habits  that  it  would  be 
desirable  to  find  in  her  children.*  Here,  then,  we  have 
an  indication  of  the  direction  in  which  female  education, 
in  general)  ought  to  be  carried  out.  It  should  not  be 
the  same  as  that  of  the  male,  but  rather  the  complement 
of  it,  the  two  together  forming,  as  it  were,  one  complete 
and  perfect  whole.*      The  reasoning  powers  are  more 

atitutions,  aad  millions  that  grow  up  with  conatitudons  not  so 
strong  as  they  should  be ;  and  you  will  have  some  idea  of  the 
curse  inflicted  on  their  offspring  by  parents  ignorant  of  the  laws 
of  life."- — (H  Spencer.) 

'  "  Few  women  are  aware  of  the  duties  of  a  mother  when 
they  enter  into  the  matrimonial  state.  Their  affection  cannot 
supply  tlie  place  of  consistency  and  judgment,  nor  can  their 
maternal  instinct  preclude  the  necessity  of  information  and 
method."— (C,  Marcel.) 

'  Su  Chapter  IV.  on  "  The  Hereditary  Effects  of  Educa- 
tion." 

'  "  Lycurgus,  we  are  told,  took  the  greatest  care  in  the  educa- 
tion of  women,  and  while  they  were  yet  children  he  sought  to 
harden  their  constitutions  by  exercising  their  frames  in  wrest. 
ling,  throwing  quoits,  flinging  javelins,  and  other  exercises,  bo 
that  they  might  thus  become  robust  mothers,  able  to  produce  a 
hardy  and  vigorous  offspring." ^Plutarch.) 

'  "  They  who  have  to  educate  children  should  keep  in  mind 
thai  boys  are  to   become  men,  and  that  girls  are  to  become 
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ought  to-^l 
ire  more^l 
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in  eives  us  ^^ 


devejoped  in  man,  the  instinctive  or  intuitive 
be  more  cultivated  in   woman  ;  the  activities  are 
called  forth  in  man,  tiie  passivities, — the  feelings, 

The  neglect  of  this  momentous  consideration  gives  u 
e  of  hermaphrodites."— (Gujiies  at  Truth.)  •'  Of  two  things, 
both  created  of  God,  it  is  wrong  perhaps  to  say  that  either  is  the 
higher.  But  they  are  certainly  distinct,  and  they  need  and  com- 
pieto  each  other.  And  as  rude  times,  with  their  physical  penis, 
despised  a  womanish  man  when  men  had  to  hold  their  own,  bo 
the  highest  civilization  will  err  if  it  aims  at  producing  mannish 
women;  for  wheo  men,  weary  with  the  world's  battle,  return  to 
the  cool  shade  of  their  own  home,  they  need  the  kindness,  the 
refinement,  the  high  cultivation,  the  gentle  piety  which  woman, 
as  she  was  meant  to  be,  knows  how  to  atford  him.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  a  woman's  mind  cannot  be  carried  too  high,  but  it  must 
be  a  cultivation  proper  to  her—  to  her  constitution,  her  marked 
gifts,  her  work  in  the  world.  Woman  is  equal  toman!  Yea; 
but  equal  by  being  herself,  and  not  a  pale  copy  of  him." — 

(Archbp.  THONf  SON.)  "  There  is  nowhere  perhaps  a.  more  beaufi- 
ul  instance  of  complementary  adjustment  between  the  male  and 
the  female  character,  than  that  which  consists  in  the  predomin- 
ance of  the  intellect  and  will,  which  is  required  to  make  a.  man 
successful  in  the  '  battle  of  life ;'  and  of  tbe  lively  sensibility,  the 
quick  sympathy,  the  unselfish  kindliness  which  give  to  woman 
the  power  of  makmg  the  happiness  of  the  home  and  of  promot- 
ing the  purest  pleasures  of  social  existence."^ Dr.  Carpenter  ) 
"  That  men  and  women  are  mentally  alike  is  as  untrue  as  that 
they  are  alike  bodily.  Just  as  certainly  as  they  have  physical 
differences,  which  are  related  to  the  respective  parts  they  play 
in  the  maintenance  of  tbe  race,  so  certainly  have  tbey  mentEil 
differences  similarly  related  to  their  respective  shares  in  the 
rearing  and  protection  of  offspring.  To  suppose  that  along 
with  the  unlikenesses  between  their  physical  activities  there  do 
not  go  unlikenesses  of  mental  faculties,  is  to  suppose  that  here 
alone,  in  all  nature,  there  is  no  adjustment  of  special  powers  to 
special  organs." — (H.  Spencer.)  ''  That  woman  ought  to  be  edu- 
cated so  as  to  be  as  much  as  possible  the  equal  of  man,  undls- 
tinguishable  from  him  except  in  sex,  equal  to  him  in  rights  and  _ 
votes,  and  his  comnetitor  in  all  that  makes  life  a  fierce  and, 
selfish  struggle  for  place,  and  power,  and  money  . 
vagant  aud  unnatural."^ Dr.  Smiles.) 

"  Woman  is  not  undeve 

But  diverse :  could  we  make  hi 

Sweet  love  were  slain."— (Ti 
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affections  ought  to  be  more  drawn  out  in  woman.'     Do 
we  not  find  evidence  for  the  truth  of  this  in  the  fact  that 

'  "  It  has  been  affirmed  by  some  philosophers  that  there  is'no 
essential  difference  between  the  mind  of  a  man  and  that  of  a 
woman,  and  that  if  a  gid  were  subjected  to  the  same  education 
aa  a  boy  she  would  resemble  him  in  tastes,  feelings,  pursuits, 
and  powers.  To  my  mind,  it  would  not  be  one  wbit  more  absurd 
to  affirm  that  the  antlers  of  the  stag,  the  human  beard,  aod  the 
cock's  comb  are  the  effects  of  education." — (Dr.  Maudslev.) 
*'  Men  and  women  are  not  only  physically  but  aJso  mentally  dis- 
tinct. Certainly  there  is  no  region  of  truth,  no  sphere  of  intel- 
lectual development  firom  which  woman  is  by  incapacity  excluded. 
But  the  divergence  is  to  be  found  in  her  different  constitution 
and  destiny.  Man  is  more  particularly  fitted  for  that  life  of  the 
mind,  which  manifests  itself  in  independent  mental  productive- 
ness; whilst  woman  reigns  in  the  region  of  feeiing,  and  dictates 
her  laws  with  regard  to  good  taste  and  decorum,  but  submits 
herself  easily  to  authority  and  guidance." — (A.  Oppi-eb.)  "  Man 
is  stronger,  more  muscular  and  tougher  of  fibre ;  woman  is  more 
delicate,  sensitive,  and  nervous.  The  one  excels  in  power  of 
brain,  the  other  in  qualities  of  heart;  and  though  the  head  may 
rule,  it  is  the  heart  that  influences.  Both  are  aUke  adapted  for 
the  respective  functions  they  have  to  perform  in  life." — (Dr. 
Smiles.)  "Man  is  the  brain,  but  woman  is  the  heart  of  humanity; 
he  its  judgment,  she  its  feeling ;  he  its  strength,  she  its  grace, 
ornament,  and  solace.  .  .  .  Women  can  no  more  do  men's 
special  work  in  the  world  than  men  can  do  women's.  And 
wherever  woman  has  been  withdrawn  from  her  home  and  family 
to  enter  upon  other  work,  the  result  has  been  socially  disastrous." 
— ^Ditto.)  "  The  experience  of  ages  has  proved  that  those  who 
analyse  are  less  intimately  acquainted  with  human liature  than 
those  who  feel ;  and  if  women,  instead  of  piercing  to  the  recesses 
of  the  heart  by  a  perception  pecuharly  their  own,  acquired  a 
habit  rather  of  curiously  dissecting  the  various  phenomena  that 
are  witnessed,  they  will  soon  lose  that  practical  intimacy  with 
the  passions  which  they  now  possess,  and  which  is  necessary  to 
their  happiness.  ...  In  men  reason  should  preside,  in  women 
affection."  —  (J.  BownLEK,)  "The  mental  manifestations  (in 
women)  have  somewhat  less  of  general  power  or  mossiveness ; 
and  beyond  this  there  is  a  perceptible  falling  short  in  these  two 
faculties,  intellectual  and  emotional,  which  are  the  latest  pro- 
ducts of  human  evolution, — the  power  of  ahstractreasoniog,  and 
that  most  abstract  of  the  emotions,  the  sentiment  of  justice, — 
the  sentiment  which  regulates  conduct,  irrespective  of  pereonal 
attachments,  and  the  likes  or  dislikes  felt  for  individuals.  .  ,  . 
The  representative  faculty  in  woman  deals  quickly  and  clearlj 
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men  and  women  usually  select  as  their  partners  for  life  I 
persons  possessing,  in  a  marked  degree,  the  very  quali- 
ties in  which  they  themselves  are  deficient  ?  There  is  a  I 
principle  in  our  nature,  a  natural  law  of  selection,  that  I 
is  opposed  to  persons  physically  or  mentally  resembling  I 
each  other  falling  in  love,  diversity  being  necessarj-  to  the  J 
completeness  of  the  electric  circle  of  mutual  affection.^ 

Another  class  of  educators  who  likewise  exert  a  very  I 
important  influence  upon  children  during  the  earliest  I 
and  most  susceptible  period  of  life,  are  those  who  are  I 
about  tliem  in  the  nursery  as  maids  or  governesses.* 
An  infinite  amount  of  injury  is  often  done  to  children  J 
through  the    ignorance   or  improper    conduct    of  such  I 

with  the  personal,  the  special,  and  the  immediate;  but  lesa.^ 
readily  grasps  the  general  and  the  impersooal." — {H.  Spencer-I 
"  Like  man,  she  has  a  being  to  develop ;  physically,  with  more 
grace  and  loveliness,  though  with  less  of  strength ;  intellectually, 
with  more  of  taste  and  liueness  of  perception  and  discrimina- 
tion, (hough  with  less  of  logical  power  and  continuous  applica- 
tion ;  morally,  with  more  of  meekness  and  kindness,  of  patience 
and  endurance,  though  with  less  of  determinateness,  energy,  a.nd 
activity  \  but  still  the  great  object,  alike  in   both  cases,  is  the 
development  of  the  qualities  of  that  being  with  which  God  has   . 
endowed  us,  and  their  harmonious  arrangement  and  cultivatioD  J 
so  that  it  may  the  more  perfectly  answer  the  ends  for  which  I 
ejiistence  and  its  accompanying  faculties  were  bestowed  upon  I 
us."— (W.  J.  Fox.)  1 

*  "Tlie  m&n  and  the  woman  should  together  form  one  social 
whole,  the  intellectual  faculties  more  active  in  the  one,  the  feel- 
ings and  affections  more  prominent  in  tlie  other.  Each  would 
thus  Rnd  that  in  which  it  was  itself  deficient  more  abundant  in 
the  other  i  thus  leading  to  mutual  admiration  and  respect,  and 
the  children  taking  from  each  parent  that  for  which  each  was 
most  distinguished.  Where  both  parents  are  distinguished  in' 
tellectually  but  deficient  in  feeling  and  afiection,  or  vice  versa,  the 
effect  must  be  disadvantageous  to  their  offspring." — (Anon.) 

'  "  Even  the  ignorant  nurserymaid  is  an  educator.  Her  look, 
tone,  and  gesture  are  models  which  he  learns  to  imitate,  and  by 
which  faculties  of  the  highest  order  are  developed.  The  cold 
morning  ablution  applied  to  his  face  would  provoke  him  to  cry  ■ 
to  the  no  small  annoyance  of  the  household  were  it  not  that  J 
Betty  is  amusing  him  with,  or  rather  terrifying  him  by,  a  storjr^ 
of  a  great  giant  that  eats  up  naughty  httle  children  like  blaclt^fl 
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persons  ;^  and  it  is  the  more  necessary  to  call  attention 
to  this  as  it  is  usually  overlooked,  or  but  lightly  regarded 
by  parents.^  If  we  would  take  into  account  all  the 
influences  that  go  to  form  a  human  character,  an  impor- 
tant place  must  be  accorded  to  such  aa  spring  from  this 
source.^     The  finest  feelings  of  a  child  are  often  cruelly 

berries.  Thus  the  child  is  kept  quiet,  the  household  is  undis- 
turbed, and  Betty  gets  through  her  work  ;  but  who  can  tell  the 
effect  of  the  story  of  that  great  giant  upon  the  child  in  after 
years  ?  It  has  been  a  lesson  to  him,  is  imprinted  upon  his 
memory,  becomes  a  part  of  himself,  accompanies  him  through 
life,  and  is  a  guiding  principle  of  his  conduct." — (Anon.)  **  In- 
stead of  using  some  mild  physical  punishment  or  pain,  the  nurse 
appeals  to  the  imaginative  faculties,  often  unduly  active  and 
always  irritable  and  exciteable  at  that  age,  and  threatens  the 
child  with  ghost  or  goblin  or  some  sort  of  nursery  bug-bear. 
Now  no  more  injudicious  course  than  this  could  be  taken,  or 
one  more  liable  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  child's  present  and  future 
mental  health.'' — (Dr.  Halton.) 

^  "'By  the  unprincipled  language,  the  deceitful  or  improper 
conduct  of  onty  a  single  servant,  has  an  immoral  pestilence  or 
plagae  been  introduced  into  many  a  family,  the  effects  of  which 
have  continued  to  molest,  long  after  the  servant  was  gone  or 
perhaps  dead." — (C.  Anderson.)  "  An  ignorant  or  a  passionate 
nurse,  a  vulgar  or  vicious  servant,  is  one  of  the  greatest  curses 
with  which  the  dawn  of  humanity  can  be  visited." — (C.  Marcel.) 
"  Be  careful  to  keep  children  from  servants  who  are  continually 
teasing  and  provoking  them." — (Rousseau.) 

*  **  By  many  parents  this  is  a  connection  which  they  most  of 

all  overlook Provided  that  the  children  are  kept  clean 

and  neat,  if  the  servants  also  speak  kindly  to  them  in  their 
presence  and  seem  to  entertain  some  degree  of  affection  for 
them,  nothing  more  is  thought  of." — (C.  Anderson.) 

*  **  There  is  hardly  a  nursemaid  in  the  land  whose  tuition  is 
not  far  more  effectual  and  extensive  than  that  of  any  professor 
in  either  of  our  universities.  It  is  true  the  student  listens  to  the 
learned  and  metaphysical  doctor,  and  perhaps  takes  notes  of  his 
lectures,  but  then  it  is  not  uncommon  for  him  to  fashion  his 
life  and  creed  according  to  the  habits  which  Eliza  taught  him 
in  the  nursery,  or  Mary  gave  him  in  the  kitchen." — (B.  Parsons.) 
"  Many  have  gone  so  far,  and  not  without  show  at  least  of 
reason,  as  to  maintain  that  the  look  or  expression,  and  even  the 
very  features  of  children  are  often  changed  by  exclusive  inter- 
course with  nurses  and  attendants;"  and  it  is  "scarcely  pos- 
sible to  doubt  that  simply  to  look  on  bad  and  malignant  faces^ 
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wounded  or  destroyed,  and  its  keenest  siisceptibilities 
blunted  by  the  ruthless  treatment  to  which  it  is  sub- 
jected at  the  hands  of  such  persons.'  A  gentleman  who 
values  the  character  of  his  horse  is  very  careful  as  to 
whom  he  allows  to  use  bit  and  bridle  on  him  ;  but. 
unfortunately,  parents  are,  in  general,  but  little  careful 

I  as  to  those  who  may  bridle  or  curb  the  natural  impulses 
or  activities  of  their  children." 

While  the  moral  education  of  a  child  comes  more 
directly  under  the  care  of  its  parents,  the  intellectual 

\  training  falls  more  particularly  within  the  province  of  | 
the   teacher,*  and  very  much   depends   also  upon   his   1 

'or  those  whose  expression  has  been  infected  by  vice,— to  be  with    ■ 
them  and  become  familiarised  to  them,  is  enough  permanently 
to  effect  the  character  of  persons  of  mature  age,"  and   "much 
more  of  children," — (Dr.  Bushneli,.) 

'  "  There  is  great  importance  ....  even  in  the  handling  of    I 

infancy If  it  is  gentle,  even,  patient,  and  loving  it  pre- 

pares  a  mood  and  temper  like  its  own.     There  is  scarcely  'room 
to  doubt  that  all  most  crabbed,  hateful,  resentful,  passionate,    l 
ill-natured  characters ;  all  most  even,  lovely,  firm,  and  true,  are  I 

rrepared  in  a  great  de^ee  by  the  handling  of  the  nursery I 
fthe  child  is  handled  fretfully,  scolded,  jerked,  or  sinnply  laid  i 
aside  unaffectionately,  in  no  warmth  of  motherly  gentleness,  it  I 
feels  the  sting  of  just  that  which  is  felt  towards  it ;  and  so  it  ia 
angered  by  anger,  irritated  by  irritation,  firetled  by  fretfulnesa— 
having  thus  impressed  just  that  kind  of  impatience  or  ill-naturs  J 
which  is  felt  towards  it,  and  growmg  faithfully  into  the  bad  ^ 
mould  offered  as  by  a  fixed  law." — (Dr.  Busknell.) 

'  "  Better  be  some  men's  dogs,  or  hawks,  or  horses,  than  their 
children  i  for  they  take  a  greater  care  to  breed  and  train  up  1 
these  to  their  several  ends  and  uses  than  to  breed  up  their  J 
children  for  eternal  happiness.  "^ — (Archbishop  Til  lots  on.)  "The  I 
same  man  who  on  lending  a  favourite  nag  to  a  fiiend  entreats  1 
him  to  use  the  whip  and  spur  very  sparingly,  will  on  delivering  1 
up  his  child  to  a  schoolmaster  not  unfrequently  reconun 
him  not  to  spare  the  rod." — (C,  Marcel.) 

'  "  The  true  relation  of  the  teacher  to  the  parent  is  that  he  is  1 
employed  to  perform  such  parts  of  his  work  as  cannot  be  under-  J 
taken  by  him  personally." — (Anon.)  "  Let  him  adopt  then,  above  I 
all  things,  the  feelings  of  a  parent  towards  his  pupils,  and  con-  I 
eider  that  he  succeeds  to  the  place  of  those  by  whom  the  cbildreti  | 
were  entrusted  to  him.'"— (Quintilian.)  Mr.  J.  Brinsley  also  | 
commends  to  teachecs  to  study  "to  put  on  a  fatherly  aifectioD,  . 
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character  and  qualifications  for  the  work.^  The  child  is 
early  brought  under  his  direction  and  control,  and  his 
influence  on  it  for  good  or  evil,  indirectly  as  well  as 
directly,  is  very  great.^  It  naturally  looks  up  to  him  as 
a  very  great  personage — it  regards  him  a3  a  man  of 
great  learning  and  attainments,  and  considers  him  as  an 
example  in  all  that  is  right  and  proper.^  It  is  thus 
ready  to  receive  implicitly  what  he  teaches,  to  imitate 

and  to  deal  so  with  them  as  a  good  father  among  his  children. 
This  shall  also  bring  them,  or  many  of  them,  to  the  affection  and 
dutifulness  of  loving  childrenj  to  do  all  of  consci5nce." — (Ludus 
Literarius) 

^  Philip  gf  Macedon,  in  a  letter  to  Aristotle  on  the  birth  of 
Alexander,  says :  **  Know  that  a  son  is  born  to  us,  We  thank 
the  gods  for  their  gift ;  but  especially  for  bestowing  it  at  the  time 
when  Aristotle  lives  ;  assuring  ourselves  that  educated  by  you 
he  will  be  worthy  of  us,  and  worthy  of  inheriting  our  kingdom.'* 
'*  Surely  no  greater  good  can  befall  the  student  of  any  branch  of 
knowledge  than  to  come  under  the  influence  of  a  really  able 
teaoher ;  few  greater  evils  than  the  opposite  fatcv" — (Dr.  R. 
QuAiN.)  "  Strange  as  it  may  seem  on  this  point,  parents  incline 
to  be  economical.  They  who  squander  thousands  on  dress,  fur- 
niture, amusements,  think  it  hard  to  pay  comparatively  small 
sums  to  the  instructor  of  their  children."  "No  language  can 
express  the  cruelty  or  folly  of  that  economy  which,  to  leave  a 
fortune  to  a  child,  starves  his  intellect,  impoverishes  his  heart. 
There  should  be  no  economy  in  education.  Money  should  never 
be  weighed  against  the  soul  of  a  child.  It  should  be  poured  out 
like  water  for  the  child's  intellectual  and  moral  life." — (Dr.  W. 
E.  Channing.)  **  We  are  not  yet  free  of  the  reproach  that  Ascham 
administers  to  those  of  his  day  when  he  says  that  *  commonly 
more  care  is  had,  yea,  and  that  among  very  wise  men,  to  find  * 
out  a  cunning  man  for  their  horse  than  a  cunning  man  for  their 
children  ; '  and  adds  that  hence  God  *  suffereth  them  to  have 
tame  and  well-ordered  horses,  but  wild  and  unfortunate  children, 
and  therefore  in  the  end  they  find  more  pleasure  in  their  horses 
than  comfort  in  their  children.'  " — {Ike  Schoolmaster,) 

*  **  Great  as  is  the  influence  of  parents  over  the  moral  educa- 
tion of  the  child,  that  of  instructors  over  his  intellectual  im- 
provement is  equally  great." — (C.  Marcel.) 

*  **  Children  are  acute  observers,  and  it  is  notorious  that  they 
learn  more  by  the  eye  than  by  the  ear — a  gesture  or  a  glance 
will  set  their  imagination  at  work.  They  expect  also  a  sort  of 
perfection  in  those  who  are  set  over  them  as  their  guides.    Most 
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what  he  does'  With  the  utmost  care,  then,  ought  the 
teacher  to  conduct  himself  in  tf 

so  as  not  rashly  to  denude  himself  of  this  robe  of 
honour,  with  which  nature,  for  the  wisest  of  purposes, 
has  graciously  invested  him  in  the  eye  of  the  child.' 

careful,  therefore,  should  we  be  to  do  all 

that  shock  Id  their  moral  sense  which  mu 

servatioD  of  f;rns3  faults  in  those  whom  it  is  their  duty  to  respect. 

'  Maxima    debetur     pueris     revereDtia.' "  —  (Aaon^       "  Nequid 

foedum  dictu  visuque  haec  limina  tangat  intra  quae  puer  ist." 
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possible  to  imapne  a  relation  between  two  human 
interesting,  more  beautiful,  than  that  between  the 
leai^lier,  as  he  ought  to  be,  and  the  taught.  It  is  the  interchange, 
daily,  hourly,  for  years,  of  the  purest  parental  and  filial  affection. 
The  one  loves  the  other  as  the  confiding  recipient  of  instruction 
which  it  is  delightful  to  convey  ;  and  the  affection  is  returned  ti 
him  in  all  the  warmth  of  sympatihy  and  gratitude." — 0-  Simpson. 
"  Let  the  educator  present  in  himself  a  pattern  worthy 
emulation,  and  the  pupil  will  look  up  to  him  with 
(A.  OpPLn«.) 

•  "  Holily  preserve  childlike  trust,  without  which  there 
no  education.  Never  forget  that  the  little  dark  child  looks  up  . 
you  as  to  a  lofty  genius,  an  apostle  full  of  revelations,  whom  fasi 
trusts  altogether  more  ahsohitely  than  his  equals,  and  that  the 
lie  of  an  apostle  destroys  a  whole  moral  world." — (J.  P.  Ricbtes.) 
"  The  younger  the  child  iathe  fewer  questions  you  ought  to  ask — 
the  more  ought  you  to  seem  all-knowing  or  remain  Ignorant.'' — 
(Ditto.)  "  Donotforget  that authorityill-administeredhasmore 
dlsastrousandpermanent  effects  than  the  absence  of  allautho^ity.'^ 
— (ViNET.)  "  The  weak  man  who  has  not  the  strength  to  grappl»^ 
with  and  overcome  a  difficulty  is  easily  disturbed.  HeisDsualljj^ 
extremely  jealous  of  his  honour,  and  is  easily  provoked  to  anger,, 
In  his  aye  a  small  offence  in  a  pupilraay  seem  to  call  for  a  storm 
of  passion  and  the  thunder  of  deafenini;  vociferation.  But  such 
a  man  does  not  respect  himself.  If  he  did  he  would  exhibit  more 
self. possession,  and  in  the  control  of  his  little  kingdom  rely  more 
upon  those  main  pillars  of  a!l  effective  governmenf,  undisturbed 
but  not  ostentations  dignity,  and  a  firm,  determined  purpose — 
the  two  having  fortheu-foundationthe  immovable  consciousness 
of  right  and  duty."— (N.  Monroe.)  "If  there  be  a  position 
where  selfishness  and  impatience  do  most  serious  mischief  by 

vering  the  moral  tone,  and   exciting  contempt  and  cnnning, 
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When  the  pupil  has  cause  to  suspect  the  knowledge  or 
learning  of  his  teacher;  when  he  begins  to  doubt  his 
uprightness,  sincerity,  or  candour;  when  he  finds  him 
harsh,  rude,  irritable,  inconstant,  or  indolent,  then  is  he. 
like  Samson,  shorn  of  his  locks — weak  as  another  man.' 
The  teacher  ought  ever,  in  his  appearances  before  his 
pupils,  to  come  fully  prepared  with  what  he  is  to  bring 


'  "  If  without  heart  or  interest  you  attempt  to  move  another, 
the  involuntary  man  tells  what  you  are  doing  in  a  hundred 
ways  at  once,  A  hypocrite  endeavouring  to  exert  a  KO'id 
example  only  tries  to  convey  by  words  what  the  lying  look 
and  ttie  faithless  afTectation,  or  dry  exaggeration  of  his  manoer 
perpetually  resists." — (Dr.  Bushnell.)  "Some  teachers  are 
found  to  lay  claim  to  more  knowledge  than  they  possess. 
Such  men  are  usually  deficient  not  less  iu  native  power  and 
ability  for  the  management  of  a  school  than  in  acquired 
knowledge.  .  .  ,  These  men  bustie  about  with  great  appear- 
ance of  professional  zeal,  and  no  little  self-complacency;  but 
they  do  httle  for  the  children." — {Anon^  "In  the  present 
state  of  education  the  praise  and  blame  of  most  men  are 
very  erroneously  bestowed,  with  great  precipitation,  commonly 
in  excess  upon  small  occasions,  with  little  regard  to  iis  justice; 
blame  being  very  often  inflicted  where  applause  is  due,  and 
applause  lavished  where  blame  ought  to  be  bestowed. ,  .  .  When 
education  is  good,  no  point  of  morality  will  be  reckoned  of  more 
importance  than  the  distribution  of  praise  and  blame ;  no  act 
will  be  considered  more  immoral  than  the  misapplication  ot 
them." — (Jas.  Mill,)  "A  single  lie  told  by  a  master  to  his 
pupil  would  destroy  for  ever  all  the  benefit  of  education." — 
(RotJSSEAU.)  "  To  deceive  a  child  is  at  once  to  render  all  good 
impracticable."  If  he  finds  us  false,  ''  that  moment,  in  his  eyes, 
we  are  no  more  than  a  blind,  irregular  force,  whose  movements 
being  impossible  to  calculate  are  not  deserving  of  considera- 
tion."— (T.  Wyse.)  "  There  is  but  one  way  to  teach  truth ;  the 
teacher  himself  must  be  true,  positively,  literally,  universally 
true;  not  only  no  falsehood,  but  no  approach  to  falsehood.  No 
false  reasons,  no  false  promises,  no  deceptions,  no  cheating  far 
his  good  ;  no  trifling,  even  in  jest,  with  its  perfect'  purity." — 
(Ditto.)  "I  have  seen,"  says  a  School  Inspector,  "the  very 
teachers  lend  themselves  to  the  deceits  which  in  such  matters 
children  have  a  tendency  to  practise  (copying  from  each  other, 
&c.).  .  .  ,  If  there  be  anything  which  is  expedient  early  to  leach 
to  a  child  and  deeply  to  implant,  it  is  surely  the  abhorrence  oi 
'  whatsoever  maketh  a  lie ' — the  acting  or  the  telling  of  it." 
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before  them,  and  to  know  the  different  subjects  ofl 
instruction  thoroughly  ;'  he  should  further  be  a  man  offl 
great  kindness,  tenderness,  and  childlike  simplicity  ;' 

'  '■  The  teacher  in  order  to  give  the  best  instruction  in 
very  elements  of  a  subject  often  needs  to  have  mastered  its  most 
difficult  parts  ;  to  have  gone  through  aJl  its  intricacies  and  rami- 
fications ;  to  have  barrowed  hght  in  his  investigations  from 
other  kindred  subjects,  and  made  its  tiigbest  myslertes  a  part  of 
his  own  definite  knowledge."— (N.  Munboe.)  "Every  lesson 
should  he  attentively  stiidieij  by  tlie  master,  so  far  as  be  might 
require  theinforraatioQ  thereon,  before  be  proceeded  toinstructtbe 
Gtlildren  in  it.  By  this  means  he  would  be  able  to  bring  forward 
Buch  information — historical,  geographical,  etymological,  &c. — 
as  would  awaken  the  intelligence  of  the  children,  teach  them  to 
think,  aud  supply  them  with  mtellectuat  food." — (jifwn.)  "As 
the  authority  of  his  words  derived  its  weight  from  the  soundness 
of  his  understanding,  and  the  depth  of  his  learning  he  should  not 
neglect  any  opportunity  to  improve  and  enricli  his  mind  :  there 
is  DO  time  at  which  he  should  cease  to  leam.  He  should  par- 
ticularly direct  his  attention  towards  perfecting  himself  in  the 
department  of  knowledge  which  is  more  immediately  the  object 
of  his  teaching,  without,  however,  neglecting  general  useful  in- 
formation. An  instructor  can  always  find  the  opportunity  to 
turn  to  account  everything  with  which  he  is  acquainted." — (C. 
Marcel.) 

>  "  That  teaclier,  who  would  have  all  his  other  qualificatiims 
crowned  with  a  virtue  that  shall  give  strength  and  beauty  to  hia 
whole  professional  character,  should  diligently  cherish  the  prin- 
ciple and  habit  of  benevolence.     It  is  a  trait  of  character  the 
innueuce  of  which  will  spread  through  every  department  of  bis.l 
labours  and  be  seen  in  all  his  actions,  and  which  be  cannot  fai^ 
to  find  productive  of  the  greatest  and  noblest  results."     It  wilfl 
make  hiiu  "patient,  happy,  aud  persevering,  amid  dithcultiesai 
trials,  such  as  no  other  quality  natural  or  acquired  will  so  ful  , 

bestow It  will  make  bim   laborious   and   se1f-denying'|3 

faithful  in  things  small  and  great;  tender  of  the  feelings  of  h' 
pupils;  and  most  ardently  desirous  of  their  mental  and  moi^... 

Erogress.  Aud  for  all  his  toil  and  care  it  will  strengthen  him 
eyond  the  conception  of  one  who  has  never  been  moved  by  its 

wonderful  power And  then  the  unconscious  exhibition 

of  this  trait  in  the  dailjf  presence  of  his  pupils,  how  it  will  draw 
their  hearts  towards  him,  and  make  them  desire  to  promote  hia 
happiness.  Thus  it  will  operate  in  numberless  ways  to  give  bim 
success  in  his  profession."— (N.  Munhoe.)  "It  is  by  gaining 
their  alfcction  ttiat  he  will  exercise  over  their  miuds  that  moral 
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the  same  time  noble,  large-hearted,  and  self-reliant  ;^ 
candid,  open,  and  truthful  in  all  things  ;"  patient,  labo- 
rious, and  painstaking  ;*  of  energy,  earnestness,  decision 

influence  that  will  enable  him  to  direct  them  at  his  will  and  ex- 
cite them  to  the  noblest  exerlioas."' — (C.  Marcel.)  "  Above  all 
things  the  teacher  should  make  his  scholars  lave  him ;  it  is  as 
powerful  an  instrument  for  mora,l  training  as  it  is  for  good  dis- 
cipline, and  this  is  infinitely  better  enforced  by  affection  than 
by  fear."— (J.  Svmons.)  "  Gentle  of  heart,  yet  knowing  well  to 
rule." — (H,  KiHKE  White.) 

'  "  When  a  man  of  enlarged  heart  and  mind  comes  among 
boys,  when  he  allows  his  being  to  stream  through  them,  and 
observes  the  operation  of  his  own  character  evidenced  in  the 
elevation  of  theirs,  it  would  be  idle  to  talk  of  the  position  of  such 
a.  man  being  honourable." — {An(M)  "It  is  interesting  to  see  bow 
a  bold  and  commanding  spirit  in  the  teacher  sustains  by  its 
energy  the  interest  of  the  business,  rousing  the  pupils  to  exertion 
and  preventing  listlessness  and  torpor." — [A.  Menzies.)  "Therg 
is  a  pecijhar  force  of  character,  not  always  allied  to  high  mental 
culture,  which  is  indispensable  to  the  art  of  making  instruction 
tell  powerfully  upon  many  pupils."— (Ditto.)  "  He  must  ever  da- 
mean  himself  according  to  his  position,  which  is  one  of  superiority 
and  authority,  and  when  offences  come  receive  them  with  that 
quiBl,  imdisturbed  dignity  which,  more  tt^an  almost  anything 
else,  indicates  a  strong  purpose  and  a  stropg  character." — (N. 
MuHROE.)  "It  is  a  common  remark  that  one  who  properly 
respects  himself  will  have  the  respect  of  others,  and  this  is 
eminently  true  of  the  teacher.  If^  he  honours  himself  by  a 
modest,  not  an  ostentatious  s^f^jeliance;  if  he  shows  that  diffi- 
culties do  not  intimidate  or  disturb  him,  but  that  he  feels  him- 
self adequate  to  surmount  th,em  ;  and  that,  under  all  circum- 
stances, be  judges  himself  wprthy  of  his  own  confidence  and 
humble  este^nj,  his  pupils  wiU  respect  and  honour  him." — (Ditto.) 

'  "  Another  qualification  of  great  value  to  the  teacher  is  true 
magnanimity  cp,mbined  with  a  generous  frankness."  When  a 
teacher  has  been  at  fault  or  committed  a  mistake  he  should 
by  alt  means  confess  it,  when  circumstances  shall  give  him  suit- 
ably opportunity.  By  so  doing  "  he  would  be  regarded  as  strong 
in  his  own  conscious  power,  and  above  the  necessity  of  decep- 
tion or  false  pretence.  Such  a  course  would,  in  my  judgment, 
do  more  to  raise  him  in  the  estimation  of  his  pupils,  and  subject 
them  to  his  proper  control  aud  influence,  than  all  the  arts  and 
artifices  of  possible  intrigue  and  deception.  And  then  look  at 
the  impression  of  moral  obliquity  in  the  one  case  and  of  moral 
honesty  in  the  other."— (N.  Munroe.} 

'  Patierce  "  lies  at  the  root  of  all  training."— (D.  Stow,)  "  In 
F  F 
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and  firmness ;'  correct  in  his  conduct,  polished  in  hisi 
manners, —  in  fine,  the  embodiment  in  his  own  person  i 
ail  that  iiis  scholars  ought  to  be  and  to  do.* 

order  to  carry  oa  efficiently  the  work  of  education  the  preceptdS 
....  should  have  great  command  of  temper  and  un exhaustible 
putience;  be  should  possess  aU  the  feelings  of  a  parent,  and  the 
indulgence  of  a  Christian." — (C.  Marcel.)  "  In  no  department 
of  effort  is  a  congenial  sympathy  with  one's  business  more  indis- 
pensable to  success  than  in  that  of  teaching.  .  .  .  The  detail  of 
schoolroom  life  must  be  pleasant,  or  at  least  not  irksome ;  inter- 
course with  the  pupils,  a  social  and  intellectual  gratification ;  the 
COnununi cation  of  knowledge,  an  agreeable  mental  exercise;  and 
the  consciousness  of  having  contributed  to  enrich  a  young 
inquiring  mind,  an  ample  reward  for  intense  and  protracted 
offort."— (N.  Musroe) 

'  "  A  good  schoolmaster  should  possess  firmness  and  decision ; 
If  he  is  vacillating  ami  withuatEyst^^murmanagcment,  whatever  his 
talents,  his  school  and  his  pupil  teachers  will  fail."  He  "  should 
have  entire  control  of  bia  feelings  and  passions,  and  be  able  to 
treat  the  forward  and  unruly  with  firmness  and  decision,  and  the 
timid  with  kindness  and  encouragement." — (Anon.)  There  iS 
"something  in  the  pace  of  movement  of  one  person,  that  induces 
a.  corresponding  pace  in  the  movements  cf  the  beholder  or 
listeiier."~{Professor  Bain.)  "He  must  be  quick,  lively,  and 
active  if  he  would  succeed,  and  it  is  better  he  should  err  on  the 
eide  of  too  great  energy  if  he  eiT  at  all.  He  must  have  ) 
lively  manner  to  interest  children,  and  he  must  interest  theinJl 
he  would  tench  tbeni."  There  is  "a  vivacity  with  which  t; 
child  sympathises,  an  energy  which  Bxes  his  attention  i 
ftbsorbs  tils  interest,  and  which,  bringing  his  faculties  into  acthj 
exercise,  makes  the  most  of  them,"^(^Mon.)  "  Ene 
teacher  ex^cises  a  kind  of  mesmeric  inBuence  over  the  : 
and  hurries  them  on  without  power  of  resistance." — (Difl 
"  Energy  of  character  has  always  a  power  to  evoke  energy.a 
others.  It  acts  through  sympathy,  one  of  the  most  infineatialU 
human  agencies,''  The  example  of  the  energetic  man  " 
tagious,  and  compels  imitation.  He  exercises  a.  sori  of  elect 
power  which  sends  a  thrill  through  every  fibre,  flows  into  tl 
nature  of  those  about  him,  and  makes  them  give  out  sparks  4 
fire.'" — (Dr.  Smiles.) 

'  "  The  teacher  is  the  model  upon  which  his  pupils  are  formed 
His  modes  of  thinking  and  feeling,  as  exhibited  in  hisdemeanOf 
and  conduct,  are  patterns  set  up  before  the  moral  vision  of  1A 
pupils,  according  to  which  their  earliest  intelligent  coMceptioS 
are  fashioned  and  their  first  impressions  moulded." 
MEN.ZIES.)    "  He  should  be  the  standard  of  his  pupils  i 
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But  not  only  ought  the  teacher  to  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  different  subjects  that  he  has  to  teach, 

elegance,  refinement,  and  whole  deportment,  and  manilrt  d'etre ; 
so  that  by  unconscious  imitation  they  may.  form  themselves  on 
his  model,  and  in  the  very  threshold  of  life  acquire  those  outward 
graces,  which  mainly  contribute,  byrendenng  human  beings 
attractive  and  agreeable  to  each  other,  to  increase  the  happiness 
of  social  intercourse." — (J.  Simpson.)  "  Children  unconsciously 
assimilate  themselves  to  the  persons  in  whose,  society  they  live< 
If  it  is  desirable  that  they  be  •  honourable  in  their  conduct 
and  refined  in  their  manners,  their  educator  must  be  an  accom- 
plished gentleman."  "  He  should  excel  other  men  by  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  conduct  and  the  polish  of  his  manners,  for  his 
example  will  have  more  force  than  his  precepts.  His  address, 
deportment,  and  language  ought  at  all  times  to  be  such  as  to 
inspire  his  pupils  with  confidence,  love,  and  respeot." — (C. 
Marcel.)  "  Lcs  petites  morales  of  good  personal  habits  and  of 
good  manners  are  to  him  by  no  means  trivial.  They  con- 
stitute firequently  the  only  way  in  which  he  can  apply  to  the 
ordinary  acts  of  the  school-room  and  the  playground^  the 
deeper  truths  which  inspire  his  teaching ;  and  they  are,  in  the 
case  of  many  childish  natures,  the  only  way  in  which  those 
deeper  truths  can  be  brought  intt)  consciousness  as  living  and 
governing  forces."—  (Professor  La^urie.)  **  Plutarch  earnestly 
exhorts  parents  to  consider  the  qualities  and  abilities  of  those  to 
whom  they  entrust  their  sons, — that  they  are  not  scholars 
merely,  but  men  of  blameless  lives,  good  manners,  and  large 
experience*" — (Anon^)  **Man  is  so  constituted  as  to  be  more 
influenced  by  example  than  precept,  by  that  which  comes  in  by 
the  eye  than  that  which  enters  by  the  ear." — {Anon,)  "  Do  nothing 
before  a  child  that  you  would  not  have  fiim  imitate.** — (Locke.) 
There  is  **a  tendency  to  put  on  the  very  expression  that  we 
witness,  and  in  so  doing  to  assume  the  mental  condition  itself." 
— (Professor  Bain.)  **  In  developing  the  right  emotions  and  disi 
positions,  the  less  said  didactically  on  the  subject  the  better ; 
example  is  everything.  .  .  .  Deeds  alone  beget  deeds,  and  only 
life  kindles  life." — (Dr.  Harris.)  **  It  is  important  thgft  he  be 
disinterested  in  his  motives ;  enlarged  and  charitable  in  his 
judgment ;  that  he  deal  with  all  men  and  all  children  honour- 
ably, and  in  a  manner  to  show  a  proper  respect  for  their  rights 
and  character ;  that  he  be  elevated  above  all  that  is  mean,  or 
frivolous,  or  disingenuous,  or  revengeful,  or  unjust,  or  prejudiced, 
or  that  in  any  way  detracts  from  the  true  nobility  of  a  man.  Such 
a  character  is  excellent  as  an  example  to  the  pupils.  .  .  .  and  in 
point  of  influence  in  the  government  of  a  school  it  is  a  tower 
of  strength." — (N.  Munroe.) 
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he  should  also  have  the  art  of  readily  and  naturally 
communicating;  that  knowledge  to  others.'  It  is  not 
enough  that  he  know  his  subject  thoroughly,  he  should 
also  have  the  power  of  imparting  that  knowledg^e  properly' 
to  his  pupils."  This  is  the  real  business  of  the  teacher. 
The  powfr  of  acquiring  knowledge  is  distinct  from  that 
of  comnmnicating  it ;  and  hence  it  is  that  we  frequently 
find  men  of  distinguished  scholarship  fat]  remarkably  as 
teachers.*  They  are  deficient  in  the  power  of  clearly  t 
readily  i[j\parting  their  knowledge  to  others.*   They  ai 


I  "  Education  is  a  dynamical  not  a  mechanical  process,  anj 
the  more  powerful  and  vigorous  the  mind  of  the  teacher,  the 
more  clearly  and  readily  t^P  i^^n  gr^^P  things,  the  better  litted  he 
ia  to  cultivate  the  mind  of  another." — (Dr.  Arnold.)  "An 
instructor  ahould  posisess  great  powers  of  language,  for  he  must 
be  able  not  only  lo  convey,  in  the  clearest  and  most  forcible  way, 
the  information  he  wishes  to  impart  to  his  pupils,  but  also  to 
encourage  and  adn^onish  those  who  do  not  bring  from  home 
natural  dispositions  to  learning.  ...  He  must  be  able  to  adapt 
his  language  to  their  different  ages  and  capacities,  to  explain 
the  reasons  of  the  exercises  he  imposes  on  them,  and  to  unfold 
to  them  all  the  advantages  which  may  accrue  from  the  par- 
ticular information  at  which  they  aim,  or  from  the  particular 
tasks  which  they  are  desired  to  perform,  ...  In  public  instruc- 
tion there  are  few  qualifications  more  necessary  than  the  power 
of  extemporaneous  delivery.'.' — (C,  Marcel.) 

•  "  Not  only  should  the  educator's  aoquirements,  capacity, 
and  moral  character  be  of  a  high  order,  but  he  should  .... 
understand  thoroughly" the  art  of  instructing,  of  educating  the 
ynung.  The  possession  of  a  good  education  or  of  much  infor- 
mation does  not  necessarily  imply  the  power  of  transmitting 
either ;  a  man  may  be  an  accomplished  scholar  or  an  adept  in 
Bcience  and  yet  be  an  indifferent  teacher." — (C.  Marcel.) 

'  "  Mann  kann  der  gelehrtesle  Mensoh  und  dabei  der  schleoh- 
tflsle  Efiieher  sein."— (K.  Schmidt.) 

*  "Anyone  not  an  artist  may  have  as  correct  an  impression 
of  a  landscape  upon  his  mind  as  an  artist  himself,  but  it  is  only 
the  latter  who  can  transfer  a  copy  of  that  impression  to  the 
canvas,  so  as  to  enable  others  to  have  the  same  idea  or  imprea- 
aion.  And  so  it  is  with  the  teacher  ;  it  matters  not  how  learned 
hisownmindmay  be  and  how  well  replenished  with  ideas,  and  how 
vividly  soever  he  sees  them  ;  there  is  a  power  beyond  this  neces- 
sary to  produce  copies  of  these  ideas  on  the  minds  of  others,  and 
the  difficulty  ib  increased  from  the  circumstance  of  a  matnred 
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unable  to  look  at  or  conceive  of  it,  otherwise  than  as  it 
exists  in  their  own  minds,  and  hence  they  cannot  com- 
prehend the  doubts  or  difficulties  that  may  obstruct  or 
interfere  with  its  entrance  into  the  minds  of  others,' 
The  good  teacher  must  be  able  to,  as  it  were,  come  out 
of  himself,  and  enter  into  the  minds  of  his  pupils  ; 
bringing  himself  down  to  their  level,  and  entering  into 
their  circumstances.*  He  should  be  able  to  identify 
himself  with  them,  to  enter  into  their  thoughts  and  feel- 

inleDect  receiving  its  impressions  in  a  different  way  from  that 
of  an  immature.  ,  .  .  Unaware  of  this  the  unskilful  teacher 
commences  by  the  same  means  to  instruct  his  pupil,  that  he 
attained  hia  own  knowledge.  He  communicates  mere  ab- 
stractions that  can  never  lay  hold  upon  the  unpolished  fabric 
of  the  young  mind,  or  at  least  be  retained  there  any  time. 
And  those  terms  to  which  he  may  be  accustomed  to  attach 
certain  ideas  in  his  own  mind,  can  awaken  no  corresponding 
train  of  thought  in  the  mind  of  a  child,''— (A.  R.  Craig.)  "  It 
is  by  DO  means  necessary  that  the  masters  of  a  school  should  be 
deeply  learned.  If  they  have  tact,  firmness,  and  a  lively  way  of 
teaching  .  .  .  ,  moderate  learning  will  be  sufficient  to  command 
the  respect,  and  stimulate  the  minds  of  boys." — (Prof.  Seeley.) 
'  "lo  be  able  to  find  out  the  peculiar  constitution  of  eact 
child's  mind,  so  as  to  brmg  what  you  would  teach  down  to  the 
level  of  its  understanding,  and  yet  to  make  it  work  in  such  a 
way  as  to  seize  upon  and  comprehend  the  subject  and  reproduce 
it,  this  is  teaching  and  nothing  else  deserves  the  name." — 
(RicHTER.)  "We  may  sum  up  the  whole  apprenticeship  of  a 
child  by  saying  that  it  receives  words,  but  creates  their  mean- 
ings ;  and  that  a  series  of  continual  rectifications  are  required  in 
order  that  the  meaning  it  attributes  to  them  may  coincide  with 
.  the  meaning  we  attribute  to  them." — (H.  Taine,) 

'  "  In  order  to  teach  with  advantage  the  teacher  must  B,ssimi- 
late  himself  to  his  pupils,  must  think  as  they  think,  and  look  at 
things  as  they  look  at  them.  He  must  know  the  nature  and 
extent  of  their  knowledge  in  order  to  convert  his  knowledge  into 
theirs.  The  man  who  would  translate  a  book  out  of  one  lan- 
guage into  another  must  know  both;  and  a  teacher  can  only 
make  himself  intelligible  to  children'  in  so  far  as  he  knows  their 
language  and  can  translate  his  ideas  into  theirs.  .  .  .  All  teach- 
ing, it  has  been  said,  is  simply  a  process  of  painting  or  picturing 
upon  the  mind  of  another  the  same  image  that  is  in  our  own." — 
(Anon.)  ''To  become  a  teacher  of  childreu  you  must  become  a 
child." — (Luther.)    "  Only  those,  I  maintain,  may  hope  to  find 
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ings,  and  to  anticipate  and  remove  the  obstacles  tha^ 
may  lie  in  the  way  of  their  progress.'     He  should  be  a 

their  way  to  the  heart  of  the  young  who  can,  as  it  were,  make 
themselves  young  again,  by  a  vivid  recoliection  of  all  that  has 
passed  within  their  own  bosoms  and  minds  in  their  youth."- 
(A.  Oppleb.) 

'  "  It  is  the  triumph  of  the  art  of  the  teacher  to  break  doi 
the  separation  inleiposed  between  his  own  and  the  uneducatei 
mind  ;  and  from  his  own  ample  stores  to  select  those  besi 
adapted  to  form  the  ttrst  elements  of  the  knowledge  of  a  child, 
and  so  to  present  them  as  to  lead  the  child  to  reason  upon  and 
understand  them." — (Anon.)  "  It  requires  great  genius  to  throw 
the  mind  into  the  habit  of  children's  minds.  Nothing  is  easier 
than  to  talk  to  children;  but  to  talk  to  them  as  they  ought  to  be 
talked  to  is  the  very  last  effort  of  ability."— (R.  Cecil.)  '■  To 
staop  from  the  pride  of  superior  attainment;  to  conceive  even 
the  embarrassments  that  entangle  the  beginner;  to  become  iden- 
tified with  the  feelings  and  faculties  of  children ;  to  anticipate 
and  remove  the  obstacles  in  their  way  to  knowledge;  to  curb 
and  regulate  their  tempers,  and  what  is  still  more  difficult,  one's 
own ;  to  awaken  and  sustain  attention,  and  know  when  to  stop 
so  as  to  avoid  fatigue  ;  to  lead  by  easy  steps  through  a  patt 
which  to  them  is  a  rugged  one,  and  strew  it  with  flowers  instead 
of  ihoms;  to  slacken  one's  own  steps  in  order  to  keep  pace 
with  the  pupil's,  instead  of  expecting  or  insisting  on  gigantic 
strides;  all  this  is  the  result  of  long  and  careful  training;  it 
demands  a  rare  assemblage  of  ijualities,  and  can  be  effected 
only  by  a  person  of  superior  abilities."— (C.  Mahcel.)  Good 
teachers  "  have  a  sympathy,  an  interest,  an  affection  for  per- 
sons in  early  life  which  enable  them  to  identify  themselves  with 
the  pupil  and  walk  side  by  side  with  hira  along  the  inviting 
paths  of  knowledge.  They  can  appreciate  the  diificulties  witti 
which  he  finds  himself  compelled  to  struggle ;  enter  into  the 
occasional  annieties,  perplexities,  and  sorrows  which  no  learner 
can  wholly  escape;  and  fee!  with  him  the  enlivening  touch 
hope.  They  can  judge  of  his  motives  and  conduct  with,  becoi 
ing  candour  and  leniency,  making  allowance  for  the  point 
observation  from  whict  he  views  things,  and  also  hia  iraperfei 
o) oral  judgment.  .  .  .  They  remember  that  they  themselves  wel 
once  children,,and  youth,  and  how  they  looked  upon  the  worli 
upon  life,  upon  duty,  and  what  was  their  appreciation  of  AiE% 
rent  classes  of  motives.''— (N.  Munrqe.)  "Do  I  seem  to  ' 
using  too  strong  words  when  I  say  that  under  its  influence  (1 
sympathy)  suspicion,  deceit,  meanness,  dulness  seem  ' 
taken  away  and  to  be  replaced  by  intelligence,  candour, 
fulness,  simplicity,  and  trutti?  " — (S.  Hawthev.) 
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jnan  of  great  fluency  of  expression  and  power  of  illustra- 
tion, ever  fertile  in  resources,  and  able  to  present  learn- 
ing in  its  most  easy  and  attractive  forms,  or  in  the  way 
best  fitted  to  call  out  and  exercise  the  faculties  of  his 
pupils.^  He  should,  likewise,  be  familiar  with  the  best 
modes  of  communicating  instruction  or  methods  of 
teaching,  and  be  able  to  select  and  put  in  practice  that 
which  is  best  suited  for  each  particular  case.^  These 
vary  greatly  with  varying  circumstances,  and  the  mode 

^  "  In  order  that  a  man  may  become  a  good  teacher  he  must 
not  only  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  various  branches  of 
elementary  education  .  .  ,  .  but  he  must  also  acquire  that  .... 
fluency  of  diction,  power  of  illustration,  and  facility  of  availing 
himself  of  contingent  circumstances,  which  can  only  be  attained 
by  long  practice  and  patient  study." — (T.  Tate.)  "  It  devolves 
on  the  instructor  to  inspire  learners  with  a  love  of  study,  to 
direct  their  attention  towards  useful  pursuits,  to  create  in  them 
the  desire  to  learn  what  he  wishes  to  teach,  to  proportion 
difficulties  to  their  capacities,  to  keep  up  and  gradually  gratify 
their  natural  curiosity,  to  assist  them  in  discovering,  rather 
than  to  impart  to  them  what  he  knows  himself." — (C.  Marcel.) 
"  All  learning  is  self-teaching.  It  is  in  the  working  of  the  pupiFs 
own  mind  that  his  progress  in  knowledge  depends.  The  great 
business  of  the  master  is  to  teach  the  pupil  to  teach  himself." — 
(Anon.)  *'  There  is  no  teaching  properly  so  called  where  there  is 
no  learning." — (E.  Higginson.)  '*  It  is  the  teacher's  duty  to 
make  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  as  agreeable  as  possible  to 
the  pupil,  that  he  may  view  it  as  a  diversion  rather  than  a  task ; 
for,  as  Plato  observes,  no  study  forced  at  school  is  ever  volun- 
tarily followed  in  after-life." — (Anon,) 

2  **The  blind  unreasoning  attachment  of  teachers  to  systems 
has  often  brought  ridicule  upon  themselves  and  discredit  upon 
the  systems  which  they  professed  to  follow No  in- 
telligent teacher  woijd  ever  attempt  to  carry  out  to  the  strict 

letter    any    of  our    existing  rules    and   systems Some 

modes  of  instruction,  very  good  as  regards  their  legitimate 
sphere  of  application,  may  become  useless,  if  not  ridiculous, 
when  pushed  beyond  their  proper  limits.  .  .  .  Systems  should 
be  tested  by  the  teacher,  and  modified  by  him  if  found 
necessary,  to  suit  the  various  tastes,  habits,  and  future  pursuits 
of  the  children  placed  under  his  care." — (T.  Tate.)  *'  A  complete 
system  (of  teaching),  a  system  as  heterogeneous  in  its  appliances 
as  the  mind  in  its  faculties,  a  system  proposing  a  special  means 
for  each  special  end,  demands  for  its  right  employment  powers 
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of  treatment  that  is  best  adapted  for  one  individual  maj^ 
be  very  different  from  that  most  suited  for  another.^ 

sacb  as  few  teachers  possess," — (H.  Spencer.)     "  The  object 
education  is  not  to  teach  knowledge,  but  to  teach  the  means 
gaining  knowledge." — (Dr.  Angus  )     "The  first  thing,  therefo 
in  education  is  to  cultiva.te  the  wish  or  desire  to  know  in  the 
child.    The  child  to  whom  everything  has  been  taught  before  he 
sought  to  know  is  likely  to  remain  an  ignoramus.    The  teacher's 
business  then  is  to  awaken  the  faculties,  so  as  to  induce  the  child 
to  seek  information,  and  thus  in  a  measure  to  educate  himself." 
— [Anon.)     "The  process  of  self -development  should   be  en- 
couraged as  much  as  possible.  They  should  be  led  to  make  their 
own  investigations,  aild  draw  their  ovin  conclusions,  should  be 
told  as  little  as  possible',  and  induced  to  discover  as  much  as 
possible."— (Ditto.) 

*  "  A  good  teacher,  before  laying  down  any  plans  for  the 
management  of  his  school,  makes  himself  acquainted  with  the 
,  tempers,  habits,  capabilities,  and  attainments  of  his  pupils. 
....  The  philosophical  educator  will  always  autt  his  methods 
of  instruction  to  the  age  of  his  pupils  or  rather  to  the  state  of  the 
intellectual  and  roOral  development  of  the  faculties  of  his  pupilsj 
and  he  will  also  administer  to  them  that  intellectual  ailment 
both  as  to  kind  and  degree  which  is  best  calculated  to  promote 
the  growth  of  the  faculties  at  the  different  stages  of  develop- 
ment,"— (T.  Tate.)  "  It  is  his  duty  to  moderate  the  ove^- 
ardent,  to  stimulate  the  indolent,  to  encourage  the  timid,  to 
direct  the  wayward,  and  to  overcome  the  obstinate."— (C. 
L.)  "  It  is  their  duty  to  be  patient  with  the  duli,  and 
steady  with  the  forward ;  to  encourage  the  timid  and  repress  the 
insolent ;  fuUy  to  employ  the  minds  of  their  pupils  without  over- 
burdening them ;  to  awaken  their  fear  without  exciting  their  dis- 
like \  to  communicate  the  stores  of  knowledge  according  to  the 
capacity  of  the  learner  ;  and  to  enforce  obedience  by  the  strictest 
discipline." — (Systematic  Education.)  "Accustom  reserved  children 
to  look  one  in  the  face,  very  timid  children  to  speak  aloudj 
forward  children  to  speak  softly,"  &c.^'Dr,  Feuchtebsleben.)* 

"  A  various  task  the  true  preceptor  knowa 
To  rouse  the  slow,  the  headstrong  to  oppose  > 
The  meek  to  animate,  control  the  rude, 
Disgrace  the  vicious,  dignify  the  good. 
To  mark  the  manners  of  each  circling  age. 
To  bend,  not  break,  their  minds  ;  their  little  rage 
And  humours  hit ;  their  passions  how  to  stir, 
When  to  exert  the  rein,  when  use  the  spur." 

— (S.  Johnson.) 
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The  great  business  of  education  being  to  educe  or 
call  forth  the  different  powers  and  faculties  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  to  raise  them  to  the  highest  state  of  perfec- 
tion of  which  they  are  capable,  with  due  regard  to  their 
relative  importance,  the  teacher  should  know  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  different  faculties,  the  periods  of 
their  development,  the  lawS  to  which  they  are  subject, 
and  the  purposes  they  are  intended  to  serve. ^  Man's 
;r3  and  faculties  naturally  divide  themselves  into 

Ho  that  would  rectify  or  improve  a  piece  of  machinery 
must  first  understand  it  in  its  structure  and  principles.  Under 
the  want  of  such  a  knowledge  of  it  to  tolich  it  ia  to  impair  it, 
except  it  be  saved  by  the  intervention  of  accident.  In  like 
manner  he  that  would  alter  human  nature  for  the  better  must 
know  it  as  it  ia." — (Dr.  Caldwell.)  "No  one  has  ever  sup- 
posed that  an  individual  could  build  up  a  material  temple  and 
give  it  strength  and  convenience  and  fair  proportions  without 
first  mastering  the  architectural  art;  but  we  have  employed 
thousands  of  teachers  for  our  children  to  build  up  the  immortal 
temple  of  the  spirit  who  have  never  given  to  this  divine  educa- 
tional art  a  day  nor  an  hour  of  preliminary  study  or  attention." 
— (H.  Mann.)  Men  in  general  suppose  "  that  the  sole  essential 
thing  for  a  teacher  or  examiner  ia  complete  knowledge  of  that 
which  be  has  to  teach  or  respectiug  which  he  has  to  examine. 
Whereas  a  co-essential  thing  is  a  knowledge  of  psychology  ;  and 
especially  that  part  of  psychology  which  deals  with  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  faculties.  Unless  either  by  special  study  6r  by  daily 
observation  and  quick  insight  he  has  gained  an  approximately 
trtie  conception  of  how  minds  pferceive,  and  reflect,  and  generalise, 
and  by  what  processes  their  ideas  grow  from  concrete  to  ab- 
atract,  and  from  simple  to  complex,  do  one  is  competent  to  give 
lessons  that  will  effectually  teach,  or  ask  questions  which  will 
effectually  measure  the  efficiency  of  teaching."^  (H.  Spencer,) 
"  In  order  to  educate,  a  man  must  know  the  nature  of  the  thing 
he  is  to  work  upon.  If  he  is  to  prescribe  forthe  mind  and  direct 
its  treatment  he  ought  to  know  ita  structure,  and  bow  circum- 
stances affect  it.  If  he  Is  to  sow  the  seeds  of  knowledge  and 
virtue  in  the  human  soil  he  should  know  the  times  and  the 
manner,  and  be  skilful  in  what  is  fit  for  the  particulai- soil  of 
each  individual  character."—  Q,  Lalos.)  "The  actions  of  in- 
dividuals depend  on  the  laws  of  their  natures,  and  their  actions 
cannot  be  understood  until  these  laws  are  understood." — (H. 
Spencer.)  "  That  human  beings  can  be  well  governed  and  suc- 
cessfully trained  only  by  means  which  are  in  accordance  with 
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two  classes,  according  as  they  appear  to  be  connected 

For  a 


vith  the  body  or  to  have  their  seat  in  tlie  n 
knowledge  of  the  first,  or  of  what  is  physical  in  man.  we 
arc  indebted  to  Physiology,'  of  the  latter  to  Psychology 
or  Mental  Philosophy.*  An  acquaintance  with  these 
two  sciences,  therefore,  at  least  so  far  as  they  tend  to 
throw  light  upon  the  subject  of  education,  must  be  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  the  teacher,'  Without  this 
he  can  only  be  a  wanderer  in  the  dark,  and  cannot  fail 

the  Uws  which  regulate  the  human  mind  and  afiections  should 
ncciii  self-Bvident."— (/InoH,)  "The  good  schoolmaster,"  S8.j[8 
Fuller,  •'  BluUiua  his  scholars'  nature  as  carefully  as  they  their 

hoijliB He  is  also  diligeat  and  methodical  in  his  teach- 

inR."  "What  we  want  is  a  race  of  teachers  acquainted  with 
the  philosophy  of  the  mind, — gifted  men  and  women  who  shall 
rus|iucl  human  nature  in  the  child,  and  strive  to  touch  and 

Scully  brine  out  ils  best  powers  and  sympathies,  and  who  shall 
(ivote  thoniselves  to  this  as  the  great  end  of  life." — (Dr.  \V,  E. 

CnANNTNO-l 

'  "  The  body  of  a  hving  man  performs  a  great  diversity  of 
actions,  some  of  which  are  quite  obvious,  others  require  more 
or  leus  ctkroful  observation,  and  yet  others  can  only  be  detected 
by  the  employment  of  the  must  delicate  appliances  of  science, 
by  calHog  iuto  operation  all  the  methods  of  inductive  and  de- 
dui'tivo  logic,  all  the  resources  of  physics  and  chemistry,  and  all 
the  dolicai-'ies  of  the  art  of  experiment.  The  sum  of  the  facts 
and  generalisations  at  which  we  arrive  by  these  various  modea 
of  inquiry,  be  they  simple  or  be  they  refined,  concerning  .the 
actions  of  the  body,  and  the  manner  in  which  those  actions  are 
brought  about,  constitutes  the  science  of  Human  Physiology. 
-(Ur.  Hlxlei-,1 

,  '  "  Psychology,  or  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  strictly' 
so  denominated,  is  the  science  conversant  about  the  pfaenomena,d 
or  modilicationH,  or  states  of  the  mind  or  conscious-subject,  o41] 
souli  or  spirit,  or  self,  or  ego." — (Sir  W.  Hamilton.)     " 
object  of  the  science  of  Psycholo|,'y  is  to   bring  together 
systeiuntic  form  the  phenomena  which  normally  present  thei 
selves  during  the  existence  of  thinking  minds  ;  and  to  classil 
and  compare  these  iu  such  a  manner  as  to  deduce  from  thei 
those  general  laws  or  principles  which  express  the  condition: 
their  occurrence,  and  to  determine  the  causes  to  which  they 
attributable." — (Dr.  Carpenter.) 

"  "  To  no  class  of  men  is  a  knowledge  of  the  entire  nature 
njan    physical  as  well    as    moral    more    necessary    than  t( 
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to  go  often  astray,  doing,  it  may  be,  an  incalculable 
amount  of  mischief.-^ 

The  teacher  should  study  the  workings  of  nature  in 
the  individual,  and  pursue  tlie  course  which  she  indi- 

teachers." — {A  non )  "  The  educator  should  make  himself  perfect 
master  of  physiology,  moral  science,  and  mental  philosophy ; 
the  instructor  especially  should  study  mental  philosophy  which 
contains  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  art  of  teaching. 
Education  is  in  fact  the  most  useful  part  of  the  science  of  the 
mind.  It  may  be  considered  as  a  science  in  itself;  it  has  its 
fixed  laws,  and  the  principles  on  which  it  is  founded  are  drawn 
by  inductive  reasoning  from  the  physical  and  intellectual  orga- 
nisation of  man,  as  also  from  his  social  condition ;  it  demands 
in  order  to  be  well  understood  and  properly  applied  the  deepest 
thought  and  the  most  patient  investigation." — (C.  Marcel.) 
The  science  of  education  **  can  be  no  other  than  the  science  of 
the  natures  which  are  to  be  drawn  out,  for  if  they  are  drawn  out 
according  to  fixed  laws,  then  the  educator  has  simply  to  take 
advantage  of  his  knowledge  of  these  laws.  In  other  words, 
physical  education  is  an  appUed  physiology,  and  mental  educa- 
tion is  an  applied  psychology."— (Dr.  J  as.  Donaldson.)  Intel- 
lectual education  "evidently  means  nothing  less  than  the 
application  of  ijatellectual  physics  to  the  mind  itself,  and  con- 
sequently involves  a  knowledge  of  intellectual  philosophy,  and 
depends  for  its  perfection  on  the  perfection  of  that  branch  of 
metaphysical  science."  —  (B.  Cornelius.)  *'  There  are  very 
strong  reasons  for  the  opinion  that  schoolmasters  educated  in 
medicine  would  be  peculiarly  well  qualified  to  train  both 
body  and  mind  for  a  vigorous  and  active  manhood  '* — (P.  G. 
Hamerton.)  "  I  cannot  regarji  any  teacher  or  parent  as  really 
and  conscientiously  qualified  for  his  duties,  unless  he  has  made 
himself  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  general  laws  of  the 
animal  economy,  and  with  the  direct  relation  in  which  these 
stand  to  the  principles  of  education." — (Dr.  A.  Combe.)  "  Every 
teacher  should  be  competent  to  take  some  care  of  the  health  of  his 
pupils, — -not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  temperature 
of  the  schoolroom,"  &c.,  "  but  so  that  as  occasion  offers  he  may 
inculcate  a  knowledge  of  some  of  the  leading  conditions  upon 
which  health  and  life  depend." — (H.  Mann.) 

^  '*  Without  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
different  faculties  the  teacher  labours  at  haphazard,  and  instead 
of  benefiting,  may  be  the  means  of  doing  irreparable  injury  to 
his  pupils." — (Anon.)  **  From  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  mind 
have  mainly  sprung  the  errors  in  early  treatment,  by  which  the 
intellectual  and  moral  growth  of  so  many  generations  has  been 
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cates,  aiding  and  assisting  her  in  her  operations,  and  it 
may  be  occasionally  gently  bending  or  inclining  her  to 
his  own  ends,  but  never  directly  opposing  or  thwarting 
her,  knowing  that  she  ever  worketh  wisely  and  well' 
He  is  not  to  attempt  to  quicken  any  of  the  faculties 

stunted  and  distorted."— (J.  Lalor.)  "  It  is  the  teacher's  duty 
to  avoid  mistakiag  oatural  incatal  dulness  for  culpable  idleaeea, 
and  organic  cerebral  iacapacity  for  inexDusable  iudifference  to 
intellectual  culture  and  educational  advancement."  —  (Dr.  F. 
WiNSLOW.)  '■  U  often  happens  that  strong  passions  are  mis- 
taken for  strong  will,  and  tbat  au  entirely  wrone;  method  of 
discipline  is  adopted  with  a  view  to  break  the  child  s  will,  when 
what  is  really  needed  is  to  direct  its  mental  action  aright." — 
(Dr.  Carpenter.)  "  All  the  faculties  are  invigorated  by  being 
properly  exercised,  whereas  on  the  other  hand  they  may  be 
enfeebled  by  bemg  overtasked,  or  by  being  exercised  on  subjects 
which  do  not  come  within  their  proper  sphere.  The  subjects  of 
instruction  should  be  adapted  to  the  strength  of  the  faculties," 
— (T.  Tate.)  "  Dull  children  are  often  seriously  injured  for  life 
by  being  forced  to  overstrain  their  minds,  and  children  of 
mediocre  talents  are  ft-equently  converted  into  dunces  by  the 
mismanagement  of  tbeir  schoolmasters.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
cbiklren  are  perpianently  Injured  in  their  health  and  capacities 
from  their  teachers  not  being  able  to  estimate  the  comparative 
strength  of  the  difJerent  organs,  nor  the  amount  of  exercise  re- 
quired by  each  to  maintain  its  vigour  without  injury." — {Anon.) 
*'  That  there  is  a  large  amount  of  mental  perversion  and  absolute 
stupidity  as  well  as  b'Adily  disease  produced  in  schools  by 
measures  which  operate  to  the  prejudice  ^f  the  growing  brain  is 
not  to  be  doubted  ;  that  dulness,  mdociUty,  and  viciousness  are 
frequently  aggravated  by  teachers  incapable  of  diEcrirainating 
between  their  mental  and  bodily  causes,  is  also  undeniable  ; 
while  that  teachers  often  miserably  fail  to  improve  their  pupils, 
and  tbeu  report  the  result  of  their  own  incompetency  as  failures 
of  nature,  all  may  be  seen,  although  it  is  now  proved  that  the 
lowest  imbeciles  are  not  sunk  beneath  the  possibility  of  eleva- 
tion."—(Dr.  YOUMANS.) 

'  "  C'est  la  nature  qui  est  notre  premier  maltre.  D'oil  je 
couclurai  que  I'unique  moyen  d'inventer  est  de  faire  comme 
elienous  aj>prend4  faire." — (Condillac.)  "  Voulez-voustoujours 
kite  bien  guide  ?  Suivcz  toiljours  les  indications  de  la  natare." 
— (Rousseau.)  "The  nature  of  the  boy  is  the  material'  to  bo 
worked  upon,  the  soil  in  which  the  seeds  of  knowledge  and 
virtue  are  to  be  sown." — {Plutarch.)  "  The  characters  and 
dispositions  of  children  require  to  be  carefully  studied,  and  they 
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before  its  time,  but  as  soon  as  the  period  of  its  activity- 
is  fully  come,  he  is  to  set  himself  to  mould  and  fashion 
it  into  its  proper  form.'  Nor  is  he,  as  is  too  often  d^jie, 
to  seek  to  uproot  or  destroy  any  of  the  natural  powers, 
but  is,  where  necessary,  to  set  as  guards  or  checks  to 
them  other  powers  or  faculties,  knowing  that  none  of 
them  arc  in  themselves  bad,  but  only  become  so  when 
they  acquire  undue  strength  or  prominence.* 

Further,  the  teacher  ought  to  be  a  careful  student  of 

require  to  be  treated  with  great  discrimination.  Some  are  bottl, 
others  timid,  some  frank,  others  res.erved,  some  rash,  others 
cautious,  some  forward,  otiers  retiring,  some  active,  others  slow, 
and  so  on,  each  requiring  careful  study  and  special  treatment," 
. — (j4non.l  "  There  are  as  gre^t  differences  in  the  mental  as  in 
the  physical  capacities  of  children.  It  is  consequently  absurd 
to  deal  with  tl\?m  tn  masse,  as  if  the  human  mind  were  a  mere 
machine  capaC|le,  without  scientific  discrimination,  of  the  same 
amount  of  sustained  intellectual  labour,  degree  and  facility  of 
progress." — (Dr.  F.  Wimslow.)  "  He  that  is  about  children 
should  well  study  their  natures  and  aptitudes  and  see  by  often 
trials  what  turns  they  easily  take,  and  what  becomes  them  ; 
observe  what  their  native  stock  is,  how  it  may  be  improved,  and 
what  it  is  fit  for.  He  should  consider  what  they  want,  whether 
they  are  capable  of  having  it  wrought  into  them  by  industry 
and  incorporated  there  by  practice,  and  whether  it  ba  worth 
while  to  endeavour  it.'' — (John  Locke.)  "  Education  should  be 
the  handmaid  of  nature ;  guiding  and  fostering  powers  which 
are  already  there  ;  not  foolishly  attempting  to  create  them 
where  they  are  not.''^(J.  A.  Langford.)  "A  knowledge  of  the 
faculties  possessed  by  the  individual  prevents  us  from  aiming 
at  talents  he  hath  not  instead  of  cultivating  those  he  bath." — 

'  "  Above  all  we  must  not  be  in  a  hurry.  Having  faith  in  the 
tjuiet  processes  of  nature,  we  must,  as  educators,  be  calm,  de- 
liberate, and  ever  regard  the  end.  ...  By  anticipating  the  slow 
but  sure  growth  of  nature  we  destroy  the  organism, "^ — (Professor 
Laurie.) 

'  "  No  power  of  man's  nature  is  evil  of  itself.  God  has  be- 
stowed on  him  no  faculties  of  mind  or  body,  and  allows  him  to 
possess  none,  but  such  as  have  their  good  application  and  are 
mtended  for  their  proper  use."— (K.  A,  Thomfson.)  "The  pas- 
aions  are  not  to  be  rooted  up,  for  they  are  of  nature's  planting; 
but  care  is  to  be  taken  that  thay  grow  not  to  that  enormous  tail- 
as  to  overtop  a  man's  intellectual  stature  and  cast  a  dark 
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human  nature  under  all  its  conditions,  and  in  all  its 
I  relations,  so  as  to  know  its  powers  and  capacities,  its 
tc^cncrcs  to  good  and  evil ;  and  be  able  to  trace  results 
,  to  their  proper  causes,  in  order  to  avail  himself  to  the 
utmost  of  the  various  means  and  appliances  at  his  com- 
mand for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  education,*     He 

;  tliadlow  over  his  soul.'' — (John  Howe.)    "  I  do  not  know  a  single 
■iuu,  that  is  of  the  original  growth  of  our  Da.ture,  which  may 
[  net  serve  as  a  foundation  for  some  virtue  or  be  in  some  measure 
I  minirtcriiil  to  it." — {D.  Fordyce.)     "  The  affections  are  the  work 
t  ef  God :  they  are  not  radically  evil ;  they  are  given  a%  for  usefal 
I  purposes,  and  are  therefore  not  superfluous.    It  is  their  abuse 
1  that  '\*  alone  reprehensible."— (Sir  W.  Hamilton.)    "It  is  the 
[  nhune  of  ourfaatilties  that  makes  us  wicked  and  miserable." — 
I   iKouaaSAU.)     "  If  il   be  assumed,  as  a  fundamental  principle, 
I  that  every  part  of  our  nature  has  its  use  as  well  as  its  abuse — 
I   our  propMlsilies  and  passions  not  being  evil  in  themselves,  but 
I   evil  only  in  their  excess  and  misdirection — it  is  wonderful  what 
effects  may  be  produced  by  the  judicious  guidance  of  their 
energy  towards  innocent  or  worthy  objects." — (Dr.  Cabpen.tbr.) 
"  Let  it  be  a  law  that  as  every  faculty  is  holy,  none  must  be 
I   weakened  by  itself,  but  only  have  its  opposing  one  roused,  by 
which  means  it  is  added  harmoniously  to  the  whole." — (Richter.) 
"  Attention  should  be  given  not  so  much  to  the  weakening  of 
any  one  quality  as  to  the  strenKtbeoing  of  its  opposite." — ^Dr. 
Harris,)     ■'  No  original  quality  of  the  mind,  even  though  e;iist- 
I    ing  in  dangerous  excels,  should  be  opposed  directly  or  crushed. 
Brought  within  proper  limits  it  will  have  its  value." — (Ditto.) 
*'  The  very  existence  of  force  of  character  in  a  boy  will  almost 
\  invariitbly  make  him  troublesome,  but  still  the  force  is  of  price- 
I  leas  value,  and  wise  discipline  will  study  to  guide,  not  crush  it." 
— ((iana.)     "  How  precious  a  thing  is  youthful  energy." — (John 
l'"o»Ti(K,)     "  Let  nature  be  directed  right,  and  the  passions,  by 
menna   of  proper  discipline,  he   kept   within  the    bounds  pre- 
scribed by  it,  and  the  pupil  will  imbibe  such  principles  and  con- 
tract such  habits  as  must  render  him  wise  and  good,  happy  in 
himself,  and  truly  useful  to  others." — ^(D.  Fordyce.) 

'  We  may  say  of  education  as  Professor  Ferrier  says  of  Meta-  L 
physics :  "  Above  all  things  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  cultivator'! 
and  expounder  of  this  science  to  have  formed  and  to  be  able  to  ■ 
exhibit  a  distinct  conception  of  the  business  which  it  takes  iai 
hand,  the  work  it  has  to  do  ;  the  end  or  object  at  which  it  aiinsS 
.  .  ■  ,  Before  a  man  can  hit  any  mark  he  mus.1  at  any  rate  scerl 
and  keep  steadily  in  view  the  point  at  which  he  aims.  .  .  .  11  ia 
also  necessary  that  the  cultivator  and  expounder  of  this  science 
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should  have  unbounded  faith  in  the  laws  and  operations 
of  nature  to  bring  about  the  most  unlooked  for  results, 
and  learn  to  trust  in  her  frequently  when  he  may  not  be 
able  to  trace  the  course  of  her  operations.^  He  should 
also  have  faith  in  the  means  within  his  power  for  the 
accomplishment  of  his  ends  ;  and  nothing  should  appear 
too  great  or  too  difficult  to  be  effected  by  a  proper  use 
of  means.^     He  will  judge  of  the  future  from  what  he 

should  lay  down  a  clear  and  distinct  method  and  should  adhere 
to  it  consistently."  —  (Lec^Mr^5  on  Greek  Philosophy.)  "The  highest 
ability  is  that  which  penetrates  farthest  into  human  nature,  . 
comprehends  the  mind  in  all  its  capacities,  traces  out  the  laws 
of  thought  and  moral  action,  understands  the  perfection  of 
human  nature,  and  how  it  may  be  approached,  understands  the 
springs,  motives,  applications  by  which  the  child  is  to  be  roused 
to  the  most  vigorous  and  harmonious  action  of  all  its  faculties, 
understands  its  perils  and  knows  how  to  blend  and  modify 
the  influences  which  outward  circumstances  exert  on  the  youth-  . 
ful  mind."— (W.  E.  Channing.)  "  Surely  it  will  not  be  denied 
that  a  workman  should  understand  two  things  in  regard  to  the 
subject-matter  of  his  work — first,  its  natural  properties,  qualities, 
and  powers ;  and  secondly,  the  means  of  modifying  and  regulat- 
ing them  with  a  view  to  improvement."—  (H.  Mann.)'  **  As  a  first 
essential,  the  teacher  must  know  the  character  and  acquire- 
ments of  a  well-informed  mind." — (J.  P.  Nichol.)  "The  teacher 
who  knows  what  education  really  is  and  what  it  is  able  to 
accomplish,  who  can  estimate  the  character  of  the  materials  on 
which  he  has  to  work  and  determine  the  means  at  his  disposal 
for  the  accomplishment  of  his  ends,  can  scardely  fail  in  effecting 
whatever  he  may  have  in  view." — (Anon.) 

^  **  It  would  inspire  him  with  faith  in  human  nature  and 
human  progress,  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  capabilities  of 
his  pupils,  in  the  power  of  good  instruction  and  good  example, . 
in  the  fitness  of  means  to  their  ends,  in  the  vast  importance  of 
his  own  sphere  of  influence,  in  the  great  good  which  accrues  to 
the  individual  and  to  mankind  from  the  proper  building  up  of  a 
single  young  mind,  and  in  his  own  competency  for  his  work.  .  .  . 
In  such  a  faith  hope  would  have  a  strong  foundation,  and  hope, 
wherever  you  find  it,  is  life  and  vigour  to  an  enterprise.  .  .  .  Let 
the  teacher  then  cherish  this  invaluable  gift  of  heaven.  It  will 
be  strength  to  him  in  weakness,  courage  in  the  hour  of  trial,  and 
oftentimes  success  in  what  would  otherwise  be  impossible."  — 

(N.  MUNROE.) 

2  "  It  is  deserving  of  notice  how  the  right  spirit  deals  with 
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'  knows  of  the  past,  and  from  the  seen  will  reason 
i  to  the  unseen  ;  and  will  thus  become  an 
gent  worker,  understanding  the  why  and  the  wherefore 
of  every  step  of  his  progress.  He  will  thus  acquire 
unwavering  faith  in  the  power  of  education,  and  will 
obtain  right  ideas  of  its  importance — seeing  it  to  be,  as 
in  truth  it  is.  the  great  means  put  by  God  into  the 
hands  of  man  for  the  improvement  and  perfection  of 
the  race.'  Many  of  these  qualifications  are,  no  doubt, 
in  a  measure  natural,  but  still  much  may  be  done,  and 
much  requires  to  be  done  by  education  and  training;^ 
.  and,  unfortunately,  the  education  of  the  teacher  is  a 

difficulties ;  it  does  not  succumb  to  them,  repeated  failures  do 
not  daunt  it,  its  motto  is  '  Success,'  and  when  one  plan  fai^ 
another  is  tried,  and  another  till  the  end  is  gained." — (J.  Gill.) 

1  "  The  educator  ought  to  be  an  optimist.  He  should  believe 
that  the  present  order  and  disposition  of  things  is  the  best  pos- 
sible for  man  in  his  present  condition,  and  that  everything  is 
through  divine  Providence  working  for  the  final  good  of  man- 
kind. To  hira  the  world  should  appear  as  a  place  of  education, 
and  everything  therein  as  intended  for  our  instruction  or 
benefit.  From  a  careful  study  of  the  past,  he  will  draw  con- 
clusions with  regard  to  the  future,  and  confidently  look  forward 
to  the  time  when  the  evils  that  at  present  afflict  humanity  will 
cease  from  the  earth.  He  should  have  faith  in  his  pupils, 
should  see  in  them  boundless  capacities  for  good  and  strive  to 
develop  them.  The  child  is  no  mere  burden  of  evil  habits  and 
evil  principles  to  be  overcome  and  rooted  out,  but  is  a  being' 
tender  and  plastic,  capable  of  being  moulded  and  fashioned 
either  to  good  or  evil.  None  of  his  powers  or  faculties  are  in 
themselves  evil,  but  only  become  so  when  they  acquire  undue 
Strenprth  and  prQminence."^-(£i(MrB(i'(>»  and,  Religion.) 

'  "  If  it  be  true  according  to  the  proverb,  that  the  poet  is  horn 
not  made — nasciiur  non  fit,  I  see  not  why  ,  ,  .  ,  we  should  not 
regard  some  important  qualifications  of  the  teacher  as  the  gift, 
not  of  education  but  of^nature.  .  ...  There  are  certain  tastes 
and  tendencies,  or  a  peculiar  temperament  which  thongh  sus- 
ceptible of  cultivation  yet  lie  so  far  back  of  the  ordinary  in- 
fluences of  education  asfo  appear  to  be  innate.'' — (N.  Munroe.) 
"  The  art  of  teaching  no  more  comes  by  instinct  than  the  art  of 
healing,  and  it  is  a  grievous  mistake  for  anyone  to  suppose 
because  he  himself  has  had  a  fair  education,  that  therefore  he 
is  quaUfied  to  teach  others." — (E.  W.  Stanton.)    The  school- 
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matter,  that  has,  by  no  means,  met  with  that  amount  of 
attention  which  its' importance  demands.'  The  time,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  is  now  well  nigh  past  when  those  who 
were  unfit  for  any  other  business  or  profession  were 
considered  good  enough  for  the  office  of  a  schoolmaster.* 

master  "  ought  obviously  to  be  prepared  for  his  special  work, 
not  only  by  general  education  but  by  special  training,  just  as 
a  member  of  any  other  profession  is  or  ought  to  be,  as  a  medical 
man  for  instance  in  the  business  of  the  hospital.  So  it  is  else- 
where,— in  Germany  and  France." — (Dr.  R.  QujitN.}  "There 
is  in  the  teacher's  profession  the  same  diflerence  which  is 
observable  in  all  other  human  employments  between  the  skilled 
and  the  unskilled,  practitioner,  and  that  difference  depends  in  a 
large  measure  on  a  knowledge  of  the  best  rules  and  methods 
which  have  to  be  used,  and  the  principles  which  underlie  and 
justify  these  rules." — (J .  G.  FrTcn.) 

'  "  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  of  Edinburgh,  said  that  the  art  of 
teaching  was  the  most  important,  and  in  proportion  to  its  im- 
portance, the  least  understood  of  all  the  arts. "^(Professor 
PiLLANs.)  Mr.  Joseph  Payne  says  that  he  has  "  a  profound  con- 
viction, which  many  others  share  with  him,  that  what  is 
demanded  by  the  present  times  is  not  so  much  extended 
machinery  as  better  teachcrs.^teachers  more  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  mind  with  which  they  are 
professedly  dealing,  and  capable  of  making  their  knowledge  of 
the  processes  of  education  more  productive  in  results."  "  I  fear 
it  must  be  honestly  confessed  that  the  very  remarkable  develop- 
ment of  primary  education,  of  late  years,  has  not  been  accom- 
panied by  a  corresponding  improvement  in  the  personal  quaiifi- 
cations  of  the  teachers." — {Insptctor's  Report,  1882—3.) 

'  In  the  evidence  before  the  Commissioners  on  Education,  in 
1S61,  we  are  told  that  the  teachers  have  "often  no  special 
fitness  "  for  their  work ;  "  but  have  taken  up  the  occupation  in 
default  of,  or  after  the  failure  of,  other  trades."  One  witness 
specifies  "quondam  barbers,  sailors,  soldiers,  and  millers  as 
turning  to  schoolkeeping ;  "'  another  "  that  many  of  them  eka 
out  a  subsistence  by  doing  whatever  pdd  jobs  chance  may  throw 
in  their  way."  "  None  are  too  old,  too  poor,  too  ignorant,  too 
feeble,  too  sickly,  too  unqualified  in  any  or  every  way,  to  regard 
themselves,  or  to  be  regarded  by  others,  as  unfit  for  school- 
keeping."  "  Domestic  servants,  out  of  place,  discharged  bar- 
maids,  vendors  of  tc^s  or  lollipops,  keepers  of  small  eating- 
houses,  of  mangles,  or  of  small  lodging-bouses,  needlewomen, 
who  take  in  plain  or  slop  work,  milliners,  consumptive  patients 
in  an  advanced  stage,  cripples  almost  bedridden,  persons  of  at 
G  G 
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No  special  qualifications,  and  no  process  of  training  " 
were  considered  necessary  for  the  work.  The  power  to 
wield  the  rod  and  the  will  to  use  it  freely  were  regarded 
as  the  chief  requ  isites,  and  that  system  of  education  was 
considered  the  best  which  most  thwarted  the  natural 
inclinations  of  the  children,  and  was  most  opposed  to 
their  spontaneous  activities,*  In  place  of  striving  to 
educate  and  train  the  different  powers  and  faculties  of 
the  child,  such  an  one  strove  only  to  impress  his  own 
character  upon  it,  to  make  it,  in  the  words  of  Richter, 
"nothing  else  than  his  own  stepson  or  bastard  self."* 

lea.9t  doubtful  temperance,  out-door  pa.upers,'''  and  such  like ; 
"  persons  who  spell  badly,  who  can  scarcely  write,  and  who 
connM  cipher  at  all." 

'  Informer  times  the  teacher  "was,  from  his  profasaion,  re- 
garded as  a  sort  of  petty  tyrant  set  over  a  company  of  petty  re- 
fractory  specimens  of  human  nature,  and  charged  with  the  soul- 
depressing  responsibility  of  teaching  them  obedience  by  re- 
straining tbem  from  play.  His  sceptre  was  the  ferule  ■  .  .  • 
and  public  Bentiment  demanded  that  he  should  keep  his  little 
empire  in  mind  of  his  fitness  for  hia  office,  by  the  frequent  and 
appropriate  use  of  his  badge  of  his  callmg.  .  .  .  He  was 
employed  to  govern,  and  they  were  sent  to  school  to  obey  ;  and 
woe  to  a  teacher  if  he  failed  of  being  dreaded  by  his  pupils,  and 
to  the  pupil  if  he  did  not  leave  far  behind  him,  as  he  entered  the 
Bchoolroom,  all  the  playfulness,  and  buoyancy,  and  longing  after 
human  sympathy,  which  enter  so  largely  into  the  nature  of 
children."— (N.  Monroe).  "  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for 
parents,  in  entering  their  child  at  school,  to  admonish  the  master 
to  be  sure  and  whip  him  well."' — (Professor  Pillans.)  "  In  many 
schools,  from  the  course  generally  adopted,  one  would  imagine 
that  nothing  but  severity  could  induce  children  to  do  what  is 
right,  or  that  the  master  really  found  pleasure  in  punishing  his 
scholars.  On  some  occasions  I  have  observed  him  walking  about 
the  room,  cane  in  hand,  brandishing  it  over  the  heads  of  the 
children  who,  trembling  under  the  anticipated  stroke,  have  lost 
all  sense  of  the  lesson  in  which  they  were  engaged,  and  with  eyes 
wandering  from  their  book  to  the  avenging  rod,  have  brought 
upon  themselves,  as  they  caught  their  master's  eye,  the  blow." 
—(Inspector's  Report.) 

*  "  Every  educator  labours  industriously  that  each  (of  hia 
pupils!  be  nothing  else  than  his  own  stepson  or  bastard  selt 
He  will  strive  in  the  defenceless,  unformed  souls  of  children  to 
impress  and  reproduce  himself." — (J.  P.  Richter,)    "  Persons  of 
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No  one  who  at  all  knows,  and  has  considered  the  sub- 
ject, can  view,  without  the  deepest  concern,  the  ignor- 
ance and  recklessness  that  is  still  often  manifested  by 
teachers  in  the  education  of  the  young. ^  Multitudes  of 
children  are  physically  and  mentally  injured  for  life  by 

very  decided  opinions  on  any  subject  are  very  objectionable  aa 
teachers,  because  of  their  tendency  to  impress  the  same  opinions 
upon  the  scbolars,  and  so  impair  their  mental  activity." — {Aw>n.) 
"  He  is  unfit  to  be  a  teacher  who  is  incapable  of  letting  other 
people  think  for  themselves." — (Ditto.) 

'  "  The  natural  powers  have  been  mournfully  laid  waste,  their 
appeals  from  the  conditions  of  development  have  been  un- 
attended to  and  thrown  back  upon  themselves,  engendering  a 
dull  sense  of  ennui  in  the  young  possessor,  or  they  give  evidence 
of  their  existence  in  morbid  excitBuient  that  is  termed  obstinacy, 
passion,  and  naughtiness, — words  so  frequently  misapplied  to 
energies  struggling  for  emancipation,  to  faculties  craving  for  ex- 
pansion."— (ylnon.)  "  Great  mistakes  are  often  made  by  parents 
and  teachers,  who  ....  treat  as  wiljaimKS  what  is  in  reality 
just  the  contrary  of  will-fulness, — being  the  direct  result  of  the 
want  of  volitional  control  over  the  automatic  activity  of  the 
brain.  .  .  .  To  punish  a  child  for  the  want  of  obedience,  which  it 
has  not  the  power  to  render,  is  to  inflict  an  injury,  which  may 
be  almost  said  to  be  irreparable.  For  nothing  tends  so  much  to 
prevent  the  healthful  development  of  the  mora!  sense,  as  the 
mfliction  of  punishment  which  the  child  feels  to  be  unjust;  and 
nothing  retards  the  acquirement  of  the  power  of  directing  the 
intellectual  processes  so  much  as  the  emotional  disturbance, 
which  the  feeling  of  injustice  provokes.  Hence  the  determina- 
tion, often  expressed,  to  '  hreait  the  will '  of  an  obstinate  child 
by  punishment  is  almost  certain  to  strengthen  these  reactionary 
influences.  Many  a  child  is  put  into  '  durance  vile '  for  not 
learning  '  the  little  busy  bee,'  who  simply  cannot  give  ife  small 
mind  to  the  task,  whilst  disturbed  by  stem  commands  and 
threats  of  yet  severer  punishment  for  a  disobedience  it  cannot 
help;  when  a  suggestion,  kindly  and  skilfully  adapted  to  its* 
automatic  nature,  by  directing  the  turbid  current  of  thought  and 
feeling  into  another  channel,  and  guiding  the  activity  which  it 
does  not  attempt  to  oppose,  shall  bring  about  the  desired  result, 
to  the  surprise  alike  of  the  baffled  teacher,  the  passionate  pupil, 
and  the  perplexed  bystanders."  —  (Dr.  Cakpenteb.)  "Fear 
cripples  the  memory  by  producing  both  physical  weakness  and 
mental  irritation ;  the  frost  of  cold  fear  chains  every  living 
power  which  it  approaches.  .  .  .  Yet  many  teachers  put  fresh 
fetters  on  their  pupils  before  they  hear,  and  threaten  before 
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having  their  powers  thwarted  or  misdirected,  their  facul- 
ties improperly  exercised,  neglected,  or  overtasked  when 
young.i 

We  never  look  for  one  to  be  well  versed  in  a  science 
or  skilled  in  the  practice  of  an  art  without  having 
received  some  education  in  it ;  and  the  higher  or  more 

tiiey  teach  them.  Do  they  suppose  the  terrified  soul  can  observe 
or  remember  anything  better  than  the  pain  of  fear  aud  tlie  blows 
of  the  stick  ?  "—(J.  P.  Kickteh.) 

'  "  What  with  perceptions  unnaturally  dulled  by  early  thwart- 
iag,  and  a  coerced  atteation.  to  books ;  what  with  the  mental 
confusion  produced  by  teaching  subjects  before  they  can  be 
■  understood,  and  in  each  of  them  giving  generalizations  before 
the  facts  of  which  they  ar«  the  generalizations ;  what  with 
making  the  pupil  a  mere  passive  recipient  of  other  ideas,  oud 
not  in  the  least  leading  him  to  be  an  active  inquirer  or  self- 
instructor;  and  what  with  taxing  the  faculties  to  excess,  there 
are  very  few  minds  that  become  as  efficient  aa  they  might  be." — 
(H,  Spehcer.)  "Nearly  every  subject  dealt  with  is  arranged 
in  abnormal  order,  definitioas  and  rules  and  principles  being 
put  first,  instead  of  being  disclosed  as  they  are  in  the  order  of 
nature  through  the  study  of  cases.  And  then  pervading  tha 
whole  is  the  vicious  system  of  rote-learning  —  a  system  of 
sacrificing  the  spirit  to  the  letter." — (Ditto,)  ■'  By  the  mode, 
of  instruction  prevalent  is  our  schools,  thought  is  rendered  the 
more  difficult,  as  the  pupils  are  not  induced  to  form  conceptions, 
judgments,  and  conclusions  from  the  existing  iresh  reality. 
However  unsuccessful,  the  schoolmaster  still  zealously  endea- 
vours to  impress  upon  the  pupil  the  necessity  of  withdrawing  his 
attention  from  the  green  tree,  and  of  abstracting  thought  from 
matter,  in  order  to  acquire  abstract  notions,  with  which  the 
tormented  brain  is  moving  ia  a  world  of  shadows."  —  (Dr. 
MoLEsi^HOT.)  "  It  must  be  considered  as  a  great  error  ia 
education  to  make  children  attempt  too  much,  that  is  more  than 
they  can  do  with  close  attention.  When  a  senSe  of  wearineaa 
or  mental  languor  takes  place,  what  follows  is  not  merely  loss 
of  time,  but  an  important  injury  is  done  to  the  mental  consti- 
tution,"— (Dr.  Abehchombie.)  ''  Many  children  not  naturally 
dull  have  become  so  under  the  iofineaoe  of  the  schoolmaster." 
— {Dr.  Adam  Clahke.)  "  Baron  van  Swieten  tells  us  he  has 
seen  children  of  the  most  promising  dispositions,  rendered 
stupid,  and  even  epileptic  through  the  mismanagement  of  their 
masters." — (Dr.  Zimmerman.)  "  Few  are  there  that  have 
been  more  or  less  the  victims  of  mis-education  in  their  youl 
■^(C,  Marcel.) 
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abstruse  the  science,  the  more  intricate  or  difficult  the 
art,  the  greater  the  necessity  for  careful  and  special 
instruction  and  training;'  and  yet  for  that  highest  and 
most  important,  as  well  as  most  intricate  and  difficult 
of  all  arts,  the  education  of  the  young,  little  or  no  special 
training  is  considered  necessary.*  The  medical  man, 
who  is  entrusted  with  the  care  of  our  bodies,  the  lawyer, 
who  has  the  management  of  our  property,  the  clei^y- 
man,  to  whom  we  look  for  direction  in  spiritual  matters, 
each  requires  to  devote  a  number  of  years  to  the  study 
of  his  special  subjects  before  he  is  considered  fit  to 
undertake  the  duties  of  his  calling ;  and  yet,  for  the  no 
less  important  or  difficult  task  of  educating  the  young, 

^  "  For  Bhoemaking  or  housebuilding,  for  the  maoagement  of 
a  ship  or  a  locomotive  engine, .a  long  apprenticeahip  is  needful. 
Is  it  then  that  the  unfolding  of  a  human  being  m  body  and 
mind  is  so  comparatively  simple  a  process,  that  anyone  may 
superiDteod  and  regulate  it  with  no  preparation  whatever  ?  " — 
(H.  Spenceb.)  "While  every  one  sees  the  folly  of  supposing 
that  wood  or  iron  can  be  shaped  or  fitted  without  an  appren- 
ticeship, during  which  their  ways  of  behaving  are  made  familiar, 
no  one  sees  aay  folly  in  undertaking  ....  to  shape  human 
nature  in  this  way  or  that  way,  without  a  preliminary  study  of 
man,  and  of  life  in  general  as  explaining  man's  life." — (Ditto.) 

'  "  Erziehung  und  Bildung  der  Jugend  ist  das  wichtigste  ' 
Geschaft,  der  hochste  Beruf  fur  eioen  Jeden,  dem  die  Fahigkeit 
und   Kraft  dazu  von  Gott  verliehen  ist,"— (K.C.  G.  Schmidt.) 


creation  of  God,  the  immortal,  the  thinking,  the  undying  prin- 
ciple, fashioned  after  his  own  image,  to  be  entrusted  to  the  care 
of  him,  who  has  never  studied  the  vast  and  complex  relations 
of  the  task  which  he  undertakes  ;  aiid  who  in  the  impious 
pride  of  self-suffideocy  despises  the  accumulated  experience  of 
those  who  have  spent  thcii  Jdves  in  the  work  of  teaching,  and 
have  borne  unmistakeable  testimony  to  the  difficulties  which 
have  beset  them  at  every  step,  in  the  discliarge  of  their  sacred 
duties."  (T.  Tate.)  "I  believe  it  to  be  demonstrable  that 
some  acquaintance  with  the  theory,  history,  and  rules  of  teach- 
ing, may  often  serve  to  turn  one,  who  would  be  a  moderate 
teacher  into  a  good  one,  a  good  one  into  a  finished  and  accom- 
ptished  artist,  and  even  those  who  are  least  qualified  by  nature 
mto  serviceable  helpers." — (J.  G,  Fitch.) 
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no  adequate  training  or  instruction  is  deemed  necessary.% 
The  teacher,  as  well  as  the  clergyman,  has  the  t 
souls ;  with  the  medical  man  he  has  to  see  to  the  healtl 
of  the  body  ;  and,  like  the  lawyer,  he  has  to  study  a 
apply  laws,  physical  and  moral,  if  not  c" 

'  "  It  is  unquestionably  a  singular  circumstance,  that,  of  a 
problems,  the  problem  of  education  is  that  to  which  by  far  t! 
smallest  share  of  persevering  and  vigorous  attention  has  yet 
been  applied.  The  same  empiricism  which  oDce  reigned 
ne  m  the  domains  of  chemistry,  astronomy,  a.nd  medicine, 
still  retains  possession,  in  many  instances,  of  those  of  educa- 
tion."— (T.  WVBE.)  "  In  order  to  qualify  a  man  to  be  a  prac- 
tising physician,  lawyer,  or  divine,  a  long  probation  of  prepara- 
tory discipline  is  very  properly  required.  He  must  study  the 
theory  of  nis  profession,  and  he  must  witness  and  engage  in  the 
experimental  parts  of  it,  before  he  is  admitted  to  practise  it 
puhlicly.  Nay,  more,  there  is  scarcely  a  handicraft,  the  aspirant 
to  which  is  not  bound  to  serve  an  a'pprenticeship  of  several  years, 
in  order  to  make  himself  acquainted  witb  its  mysteries."  It 
cannot  be  right  then  that "  the  important  art,  which  lays  the 
foundation  and  ensures  the  right  application  of  all  subsequent 
ncquiremeot,  should  be  left  entirely  to  chance  and  individual 
exertion." — (Professor  Pillahs.)  "One  of'the  discouraging 
views  of  society  at  the  present  moment  is,  that,  wtiilst  much  is 
said  of  education,  hardly  any  seem  to  feel  the  necessity  ot 
Bocuriiig  to  it  the  best  minds  in  the  community,  and  of  securing 
them  at  any  price.  Generally,  it  seems  to  be  thought  that  any 
body  may  become  a  teacher.  The  most  moderate  ability  is 
thought  to  be  competent  to  the  most  important  profession  in 
society,"— (Dr.  W.  E.  Channing.)  "One  of  the  wisest  things  I 
ever  heard  from  Arnold  (or,  indeed,  from  anyone)  was  hjs 
remark,  that  he  felt  bound  to  look  out  for  undermasters  who 
alioiild  be  not  only  respectable  and  steady,  sensible  and  well- 
informed,  but,  if  possible,  men  of  superior  ability,  largely 
endowed  with  mother  wit." — (Archbishop  Wbatelv.)  "There 
is  no  profession  which  has  or  can  have  a  greater  influence  upon 
the  public.  .  .  .  Generally,  subjects  are  and  will  be  such  as 
they  breed  them  ;  so  that  I  look  upon  an  able,  well-principled 
schoolmaster  as  one  of  the  most  meritorious  subjects  in  any 
prince's  dominions." — (Dr.  South.)  "We  know  not  any  class 
which  would  contribute  so  much  to  the  stability  of  the  State  and 
to  domestic  happiness,"  as  "  a  body  of  wise  and  efficient  educa- 
tors,"—(Dr.  W.  E.  Channing.) 

'  "  Education  should  be  esteemed  a  liberal  and  learned  pro- 
fession, and  the  most  honourable  of  all.    The  skill  to  relieve 
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Much  has  been  done,  of  late  years,  to  introduce  a 
better  state  of  things,  by  the  establishment  of  pupil 
teacherships,  and  normal  schools  or  training  colleges, 
but  much  still  requires  to  be  done.'  Pupil  teachers 
enter  upon  the  duty  of  teaching  before  their  own  educa- 
tion is  far  advanced)  so  that  they  have  to  do  double 
duty,  teaching  during  school  hours,  and  carrying  on 
their  own  studies  at  other  times.  Hence  we  hear  fre- 
quent complaints  of  overwork,  and  broken  down  health 
among  them,  and  their  own  studies  very  materially 
suffer.''     In  the  Instructions  issued  to  Her  Majesty's 

bodily  diseases,  however  comprehensive  a  knowledge  of  nature 
it  may  require,  cannot  deserve  so  high  a  rank.  Nor  do  the  in- 
terpretation of  law  and  the  contentioDS  of  the  courts,  however 
acute  the  intelligence  and  extensive  the  learning  they  call  for 
deserve,  nor  would  they  receive  from  an  enlightened  public 
opinion,  the  same  estimation." — (J.  Lalor.)  "  The  business  of 
a  schoolmaster,  no  less  than  that  of  a  parish  minister,  is  the 
cure  of  souls." — (Dr.  Abnold.)  Martin  Luther  held  that  next 
to  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  if,  indeed,  it  were  second  even  to 
that,  the  training  pf  the  young  was  the  most  profitable,  greatest, 
and  best  ofQce  in  which  one  could  engage.  "  Much  as  we 
respect  the  office  of  minister  of  the  gospel,  we  believe  that  it 
must  yield  in  importance  to  that  of  training  the  young.'' — (Dr. 
Channing.)  "  The  teacher  should  know  the  human  frame 
anatomicaliy  and  physiologically— as  well  the  functions  as  the 
structure  is  all  its  parts,  and  be  enabled  to  apply  that  know- 
ledge to  the  prevention  of  disease  and  the  preservation  of 
health." — (James  Simpson.) 

'  "  The  preposterous  absurdity  of  sendiug  men  forth  to  teach 
altogether  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  leaching  ....  began 
to  be  felt  at  the  time  when  such  an  impulse  was  given  to  the 
pubhc  mind  in  England,  on  the  subject  of  education,  by  the  use- 
ful rivalry  of  Bell  and  Lancaster,  and  the  speculations  to  which 
it  gave  rise.  The  partisans  of  each,  when  they  came  to  grapple 
with  the  practical  difficulties  of  the  subject,  were  soon  made 
aware  of  the  necessity  of  training  masters  to  the  details  of  their 
■  systems,  in  order  to  give  it  any  chance  of  success  and  permau- 
ence.  A  training  establishment  was  accordingly  attached,  1 
believe,  to  both  the  rival  establishments." — (Professor  Pillans.) 
"  Notwithstanding  many  defects  ....  the  training  college 
system  has  been  a  success."— (Professor  Laurie.) 

'  "  The  weakest  point  in  our  educational  system,"  says  an  In- 
spector, "  seems  to  me  the  pupil  teacher.    The  long  hours  in 
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Inapectors  under  the  Code  of  1S82  ve  read ;  "  It  is  a 
fact  deplored  by  all  connected  with  the  e» 
cundidutes  Tor  admission  to  training  colleges,  and  by  a 
wliu  liavc  to  Instruct  our  future  teachers  in  these  o  " 
thai  many  nu(til  teachers  at  the  close  of  tfaeir  e  _  _  _ 
mcnt  Hhoulu  possess  so  scanty  a  knowledge  of  arithmetic, 
gco^jraphy,  grammar,  and  history."'  In  consequence, 
the  work  of  the  training  colleges  is  mainly  directed  to 
carrying  forward  the  education  of  their  pupils  in  general 
subjects,  instead  of  what  ought  to  be  their  proper  work. 
Imparting  a  conipctcnt  knowledge  of  the  science  and  art 
of  education."  The  pupil's  attention  is  chiefly  directed 
to  the  acquiiiilion  of  knowledge  on  a  great  variety  of 

toliool  exhauKi  many  a  bright  and  studious  boy  or  girl ;  if  be 
Ihrowti  viKuuriiihiB  teaching,  his  own  studies  suffer,  if  be  devotes 
bim»flf  tu  Btudy,  ho  has  little  energy  left  for  managing  unruly 
Dhllilr'111.  lu  either  case  tbe  system  fails;  a  great  many  minds 
aro  duUod.  a  sruiit  many  constitutions  are  injured  to  no  purpose." 
— (iHHi— 3.)  Anotlior  Inspector  says:  "The  youag  persons 
Inbuur  undor  tho  disadvantage  of  having  t^  grapple  with  an 
amoiuit  uf  knowledge  utiBiiited  for  their  age,  and  too  extensive 
for  tho  tinm  tlioy  can  profitably  devote  to  study ; "  and  adds  that 
"  very  Tow  gain  U'oni  their  apprenticeship  what  is  tenfold  more 
valunl>lti,  pracision  of  ideas,  tno  power  of  expressing  themselves 
well  In  their  own  language,  and  tbe  ability  to  guide  sensible 
opinion  on  any  aommon  abstract  queatioa."  "  I  have  been 
muuli  struck  on  eiiamiiiing  them  towards  the  close  of  their 
npprenticeship,  when  they  are  generally  at  least  18  years  old, 
with  tho  uttor  disproportioii  between  tbe  great  amount  of  positive 
bifurmation,  and  the  low  degree  uf  mental  culture  and  in- 
tslligenoQ  which  they  exhibit."— (Matthew  Abnold.) 

'  ''  I  am  not  yet  altogether  satisfied  that  pupd  teachers  re- 
ceive all  the  training  they  ought  in  the  technical  art  of  teaching. 
They  are  too  often  left  to  Uie  light  of  nature  to  discover  ap- 
propi'lale  iiiuthods  of  teaching,  with  consequences  injurious  to 
tfaomsolvcs  and  their  classes." — (Itupector's  Report.) 

'  "  Even  in  the  training  colleges  we  find  the  all-important, 
know  ledge  of  the  nature  of  man,  and  of  the  principles  of  teaching 
regarded  as  secondary  matters."— W  ao».)  The  Education^ 
Commissioners  admit  that  there  is  much  truth  in  the  objectioa 
"  that  the  students  are  instructed  not  in  the  art  of  teaching,  but 
in  matters  which,  whether  important  or  not,  are  not  essentiali 
to  it." 
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subjects  to  the  comparative  neglect  of  what  ought  to  be 
the  great  aim  of  all  normal  teaching,  the  best  mode  of 
communicating  it  to  others.  Hence  their  knowledge  is 
usually  more  superficial  than  solid,  a  smattering  of  many 
things  rather  than  much  of  anything.^withput  depth  or 
accuracy  of  either  thought  or  expression.  The  tenddncy 
is  to  make  them  showy  and  conceited  rather  than 
learned  or  profound.'  If  each  intending  pupil  teacher 
were  understood,  as  in  other  arts,  to  have  finished  his 
ordinary  education  before  entering  upon  his  apprentice- 
ship, or  better,  perhaps,  if  after  finishing  his  education 
he  were  to  go  for  a  year  or  two  to  a  training  college  ;^ 
and  if  these  institutions  were  to  confine  their  attention 
chiefly  to  instructing  in  the  science  and  art  of  education, — 
teaching  them  how  to  turn  to  the  best  account,  in  the 
way  of  instructing  others,  the  knowledge  they  have 
already  acquired,  rather  than  striving  to  give  them  more, 
—then  would  our  teachers  be  better  taught,  and  more 
qualified  for  the  efficient  performance  of  their  duties. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  a  man  be  very  learned  in  order 
to  conduct  an  .ordinary  school,  but  rather  that  he  be 
well-versed  in  those  subjects  that  he  is  required  to 
teach,  and  know  the  best  methods  of  teaching  them.^ 

'  "  The  Educational  CDmrnissioiierH  acknowledge  that  "  the 
education  which  the  students  receive  tends  to  make  them  con- 
ceited and  showy,  and  that  the  instruction  given  has  a  tendency 
to  degenerate  into  mere  exercises  of  verbal  memory." 

'  An  Inspector,  speaking  of  the  often  too  scanty  knowledge  of 
certificated  teachers,  says  :  "  The  best  years  of  their  youth  are 
spent  in  assisting  as  pupil  teachers,  daily  and  for  the  best  hours 
of  the  day,  in  the  work  of  instructing  and  educating  others. 
Were  they  relieved  of  this  duty,  were  they,  on  quitting  the 
elementary  school  as  scholars,  obliged  to  continue  their  owa 
education  in  secondary  or  further  improvement  schools,  pro- 
ceeding after  that  to  training  colleges,  and  on  passing  the  final 
examination  to  spend  not  less  than  two  years  in  acquiring  a 
mastery  of  the  art  of  teaching,  I  believe  they  would  be  better 
informed  and  better  able  to  teach  even  the  elementary  subjects 
with  ease  and  efficiency." — (1883^3.) 

'  "  In  most  cases  the  students  are  employed  too  exclusively  in 
studies,  other  than  those  which  are  pursued  in  the  ordinary 


Eropcr  position,  will  not  occupy  its  right  place,  till 
ave  chairs  in  our  universities,  specially  devoted  to  the 
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study  and  teaching  of  it,  filled  by  men  whose  duty  it 
would  be  to  expound  its  principles,  and  at  the  same 
time*  to  improve  and  advance  it  as  a  science,'    It  is  well 

Khools,  while  in  these  last  they  are  often  unskilled.  .  .  ,  Eji- 
perience  has  shown  that  it  is  dangerous  to  puHh  the  inatruetion 
of  those  who  are  inteniied  to  act  as  teachers  of  primary  schools 
beyond  that  which  is  essential  to  a  complete  fulfilment  of  their 
duties."— (,4  BOB.) 

'  "Somethingmore,  I  conceive,  is  required,"  says  Prof.  Pillana, 
''than  to  bring  the  future  instructor  of  yonth  into  a  school 
where  he  may  see  the  practical  details  of  teaching  going  on 
after  the  most  approved  method.  An  opportnnity  should  also 
be  afforded  him  of  hearing  the  principles  and  theory  of  the  art 
of  teaching  laid  down  and  expounded  in  public  lectures,  before 
he  sees  or  rather  while  he  is  employed  in  observing  the  theory 
illustrated  by  example." — In  an  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
as  far  back  as  1834,  he  Tecominended  the  eslabhshmeni  of  a 
lectureship  on  didactics,  or  the  art  of  teaching,  in  each  of  the 
four  universities  of  Scotland;  "being  satisfied  that  there  is  no 
means  within  our  reach  that  will  be  found  at  once  so  effectual, 
so  little  costly,  and  so  practicable,  as  the  institution  of  four  such 
lectureships.  ...    A  course  of  lectures  on  the  principles  and 

Eractice  of  teaching,  continued  for  four  or  five  months,  illustrated 
y  constant  reference  to  the  best  schools  of  the  place,  and 
employing  the  students  as  assistants  in  the  teaching,  could  not 
fail  to  diffuse  correct  notions  and  improved  methods  over  the 
country."— Dr.  Biyoe,  of  Belfast,  in  his  evidence  before  a  Parlia- 
mentary Committee,  says,  "  My  beau  ideal  of  a  training  establish- 
ment is  a  Scotch  or  German  universitj'.  in  wbich  there  is  a  pro- 
fessor of  the  art  and  science  of  education,  and  attached  to  which 
there  is  a  school  conducted  on  the  principles,  which  the  professor 
ei^ounds  in  bis  lectures.  Such  a  school  would  do  the  same 
thing  for  the  student  of  the  art  of  teaching,  that  an  hospital  does 
for  students  in  medicine.  It  would  furnish  something  analogous 
to  what  are  called  clinical  lectures  in  medical  education,  in 
wliich  the  lecturer  goes  to  the  bedside  of  the  patient,  examines 
hia  symptoms,  and  not  only  prescribes  but  *also  explains  to  the 
students  who  stand  by  the  reason  of  his  mode  of  treatment. 
The  great  advantages  of  this  mode  of  educating  teachers  in  a 
general  seminary  are,  first,  that  while  they  are  going  on  with 
their  strictly  professional  studies,  namely,  mental  philosophy  and 
s  and  practice  of  teaching,  they  would  obtain  at  a 
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known  that  our  best  teachers  come,  and  we  believe  will 
continue  to  come,  ffom  the  universities.  They  may  not, 
indeed,  have  received  that  practical  training  in  teaching 
and  in  the  management  of  a  school,  which  is  acquired 
in  connection  with  a  normal  seminary,  but  they  have 
received  that  which  is  of  even  greater  value,  a  regular 
and  systematic  training  in  all  the  different  branches  of 
a  liberal  education.^     It  is  only  in  connection  with  our 

trifling  expense  in  the  other  cla.sses  of  the  university  such  & 
general  education  as  would  cultivate  and  refine  their  minds ;  and, 
ECcandly,  that  by  associating  with  persons  destined  for  other 
professions,  their  minds  would  be  liberalised  and  freed  from  that 
narrowness  which  is  apt  to  be  contracted  by  persona  of  a  par- 
ticular profession  living  altogether  by  themselves."  —  "It  is 
not  good  that  this  science  should  be  mainly  pursued  per  st  in 
separate  training  institutions  or  professional  colleges,  where  the 
horizon  is  necessarily  bounded,  and  where  everything  is  learned 
with  a  special  view  to  the  future  necessities  of  the  school  or  the 
class-room.  ...  If  the  schoolmaster  is  to  become  sometliing 
more  than  a  mere  pedant,  is  to  know  the  rules  and  formulae  of 
his  art,  aod  at  the  same  time  to  estimate  them  at  their  true 
value,  it  is  to  his  university  that  be  aught  to  look  for  guidance ; 
and  it  is  from  his  university  that  he  should  seek  in  due  time  the 
attestation  of  his  qualifit^tions  as  a  teacher." — (J.  G.  Fitch.) 
"The  great  function  of  a  umversity  is  to  teach,  and  to  supply  the 
world  with  its  teachers.  The  very  title  of  Doctor,  which  marks 
the-highest  academic  distinction  in  each  of  the  faculties  of  Law, 
Divinity,  and  Physic,  implies  that  the  holder  is  quaUfied  to  teach 
the  art  which  he  knows."^(  Ditto.)  "Assuredly  it  would  be  well 
if  distinct  chairs  of  pedagogy  were  attached  to  every  university 
in  these  islands.  "^ — (Dr.  J.  P.  Nichol.)  In  Germany  "a  chair 
of  pedagogy  is  estamished  in  every  university  as  regularly  as  one 
of  philosophy  or  mathematics.  Besides  lectures  on  the  theory 
of  the  art,  students  who  contemplate  teaching  as  their  profession 
are  actually  eilercised  in  the  presence  of  the  professor  in  making 
practical  trial  of  various  methods,  and  all  possible  pains  are 
taken  to  inspire  them  with  high  enthusiastic  notions  of  the 
dignity  and  importance  of  their  office.'' — (G.  B.  Emerson.)  A 
beginning  has  recently  been  made  in  this  direction  by  the 
establish  meet  of  the  "  Bell  chairs  of  the  History,  Theory,  and 
Practice  of  Education  "  in  the  Universities  of  Edinhurgh  and  St. 
Andrew's,  and  by  the'coursea  of  lectures  on  education  lately 
given  in  connection  with  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
1  "  The  university  training  of  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
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universities  that  the  highest  systematic  training 
received,  and  along  with  this  we  woild  have  instruction 
in  the  science  and  art  of  teaching  afforded  to  such 

teachers  of  the  country,  who  by  thtfir  influence  would 
the  level  of  all  the  others,  is  not  only  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  schools,  but  is  of  vital  moment  to  the  intellectual  character, 
moral  weight,  and  social  standing  of  the  teaching  profession  as 
a  whole," — {Prof.  La[;rie.)  "it  will  be  universally  admitted 
that  the  training  colleges  can  never  of  themselves  supply  the 
country  with  teachers,  who  will  take  the  social  position  of  univer- 
sity men,  and  so  sustain  a  high  moral  and  iulellectual  level  for 
the  profession  as  a  whole." — (Ditto.)  "The  normal  co  Sieges  what- 
ever be  their  merits  in  imparting  technical  and  professional 
instruction,  have  had  a  narrowing  effect  upon  the  character  of 
the  teachers,  and  have  tended  to  Tower  their  standard  of  literary 
attainment.  By  not  supplying  to  their  students  the  classical 
and  other  culture  which  they  formerly  obtained  at  the  univer- 
sities, the  normal  schools  have  seriously  lowered  the  character 
of  the  education  which  can  now  be  obtained  in  the  primary 
schools  of  Scotland,"  Hence,  "  the  general  education  of  the 
country  is  depressed  to  a  lower  level,  even  if  it  gain  in  elemen- 
tary precision." — (Principal  Shairp.)  "The  best  remedy  for  this 
evil  is  to  bring  some  at  least  of  the  teachers  into  the  profession 
by  other  routes  than  apprenticing,  and  training  colleges,  and  so 
to  tempt  into  a  calling  which  is  one  of  increasing  honour  and 
.  emolument,  a  few  persons  who  have  emjoyed  broader  culture  and 
experience,  and  who  possess  more  knowledge  of  the  world." — 
(j.  G.  Fitch.)  "By  far  the  most  hopeful  of  all  plans  for 
meeting  the  very  serious  want  of  which  I  have  spoken  is  that 
which  contemplates  the  establishment  of  professorships  of 
education  at  the  old  universities,  and  the  distinct  recognition! 
of  teaching  as  a  learned  profession,  for  which  it  is  the  business 
of  the  university  to  furnish  definite  preparation.  Side  by  side 
with  schools  of  medicine,  of  divinity  and  of  law,  it  is  expedient 
that  a  faculty  of  education  should  find  a  distinct  and  honoured' 
place,  so  that  the  man  who  proposes  to  devote  his  life  to  tuition 
may  find,  in  the  quarter  in  which  he  is  best  entitled  to  look  for 
it — in  his  own  university,  the  help  and  guidance  needed  to  equip 
him  for  his  task,  and  may  obtain  from  that  university  an  appro- 
priate diploma  which  Aiay  serve  as  a  passport  to  professional 
BuccesB." —  (Ditto.)  "  AJthough  the  normal  training  for  elemen- 
tary teachers  has  proved  to  he  highly  efiective,  it  is  tending  to 
fashion  in  England  a  system  of  primaify  instruction  of  a  typo 
sonlewhat  too  uniform  and  lacking  in  elevation  and  breadth. 
It  is  therefore  desirable  to  encourage  the  admission  into  the 
teachers'  ranks  of  men  and  women  who  have  received  their 
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intend  to  adopt  this  as  a  profession.^  This  would  em- 
brace an  historical  treatment  of  the  subject,  with  a  criti- 
cal account  of  the  various  systems  that  have  arisen,  and 
a  notice  of  its  state  and  condition  in  other  countries  ;* 
it  would  include  a   consideration  of  the   growth   and 

instrQction  in  other  ways,  and  in  particular  to  recognise  univer- 
sity degrees  and  diplomas  as  partial  equivalents  for  the  ordinary 
certificates," — (Ditto.)  "Donot  for  a  moment  suppose  that  we  can 
do  without  training  colleges.  These  must  continue  to  exist,  not 
oniy  for  the  claaa  of  student  teadhers  who  come  up  from  the 
country  with  humble  acquirements,  but  for  the  whole  class  of 
male  and  female  teachers," — (Prof.  Laurie.) 

'  The  establishment  of  chairs  of  education  "raises  the  whole 
question  of  the  art  of  education  as  such  to  a  higher  level,  and 
may  serve  more  than  almost  any  other  external  influence  to 
attract  into  the  occupation  of  schoolmaster,  men  who  might 
otherwise  pass  it  by  for  occupations  which  have  hitherto  ranked 
higher  in  the  conventional  estimate  of  the  world.  .  .  ,  The 
broader  culture,  the  freer  air,  the  higher  aims  "  of  the  university, 
"  give  to  it  an  educational  influence  which  special  colleges  can 

never  exercise What  we  want  is  that  the  student  teacher 

shall  live  in  the  university  atmosphere,  and  enjoy  all  those 
subtile  intellectual  and  moral  advantages  which  belong  to  that 
aerener  air."— (Prof,  Lauhie.) 

'"Nor  are  the  materials  for  such  special  instruction  deficient. 
Those  who  doubt  whether  a  philosopby  of  education  is  possible, 
may  in  part  be  reassured  by  reading  Prof.  Laurie's  Inaugural 
Address  at  Edinburgh.  In  that  address  the  meeting  points  of 
pedagogy  with  ethics,  physiology,  history,  and  psychology,  as 
well  as  with  the  practical  work  of  life  are  skilfully  indicated, 
and  the  range  of  thought  and  of  duty  open  to  a  professor  of 
education  is  well  mapped  out." — (J.  G.  Fitch,)  "  The  results 
of  observation  and  experience "  in  the  art  of  teaching,  "  ought 
to  be  digested  in  a  philosophical  form,  and  presented  as.  a 
regular  course  of  instruction  to  the  future  teachers  of  our  youth, 
in  order  that  their  attention  may  be  imperatively  drawn  to  the 
exercise  of  a  calling,  which  hitherto  has  unaccountably  been 
thought  to  require  no  preparation ;  and  that  they  may  start  at 
the  commencement  of  their  labours  from  the  I'antage-ground  of 
knowing  what  has  been  done,  and  what  is  most  approved  of 
in  the  principles  and  practice  of  their  profession."  — (Prof. 
PiLLANS.)  "Not  the  least  of  the  advantages  attendant  on  the 
creation  of  such  a  professorship  would  be  the  increased  atten- 
tion thus  awakened  to  the  literature  of  education,  a  subject 
which  has  been  to  a  large  extent  neglected.    How  much  a  pror 
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development  of  the  different  faculties,  the  laws  to  which 
they  are  subject,  and  the  principles  on  which  they  act, 
as  these  are  to  be  gathered  more  particularly  from  the 
sciences  of  mental  philosophy  and  physiology;  together 
with  an  exposition  of  the  various  influences  that  act 
upon   them,  or   the   means   by   which  they  are  to  be 


feasor  who  understaads  hia  business  might  do  to  gather  into  a 
focus  the  hgbt  thrown  by  ancient  writers  here  and  there  on 
the  philosophy  and  methods  of  teaching,  from  the  Socratic 
dialectics  as  illustrated  by  Plato  and  Xenophon,  from  Aristotle, 
from  Cicero  and  Pliny,  from  Casar,  from  Seneca,  from  Quiu- 
tilian,  and  from  Plutarch.  The  chapter  in  Muller'a  'Dorians' 
on  the  gymnasbc,  the  music,  and  the  poetic  training  of  the 
Spartan  youth,  the  curious  excursive  ia  Becker's '  Gallus '  on  the 
childhood  and  education  of  the  Romans,  the  chapters  in  Grote's 
eighth  volume  on  the  '  Sophists  and  Socratic  Teachers,'  aud  the 
account  of  Roman  education  in  Mommsen,  are  ail  full  of  sug- 
gestions and  of  material  for  a  philosophy  of  education,  and  are 
less  remote  from  modem  thought  and  requirements  than  they 
seem  to  be  at  first  sight  Of  later  books  which  mig'ht  be  un- 
earthed, and  in  part  at  least  studied  with  advantage  by  a 
modem  teacher,  there  are  Ascham  and  Milton,  Locke,  Fenelon, 
Rousseau,  Orelli,  Pestalozzi,  Jean  Paul  Richter,  Basedow, 
Jacotot,  and  Froebel,  and  the  '  Wiihelm  Meister'  of  Goethe. 
And  in  our  own  age  the  contributions  made  to  the  literature  of 
the  profession  by  Arnold,  by  Herbert  Spencer,  by  D'Arcy 
Thompson,  and  Michel  Briai,  the  laborious  Geschichte  der 
Padagogik  of  Carl  Schmid,  and  the  less  ambitious  but  just  and 
striking  criticisms  in  Mr.  Quick's  '  Educational  Reformers,'  will 
all  help  to  show  how  rich  is  the  store  of  thought  and  experience 
available  in  a  school  of  pedagogy  for  systematic  development 
and  for  fruitful  discussion." — (J,  G.  Fitch.)  "  This  process  of 
historical  evolution  will  famish  a  continual  illustratioa  of  the 
philosophy  of  education,  and  while  guarding  us  against  the 
errors  of  other  times,  recall  to  us  great  ideas  which  we  are  apt 
to  push  unduly  aside,  with  the  vulgar  self  assurance  which 
distinguishes  a  mechanical  age,  obhvious  of  the  debts  it  owes 
to  the  past,  and  ignoring  its  moral  inheritance."— {Prof.  Laubie.) 
"We  shall  find,  too,  much  instruction  from  the  study  of  the 
educational  organisation  of  other  countries,  and  much  encourage- 
ment from  the  study  in  their  historical  connection  of  the  systems 
of  those  who  have  been  eminent  as  educational  reformers. 
These  systems  are  generally  fiill  of  suggestive  material,  even 
when  their  leading  ideas  must  be  pronounced  partial  and  inade- 
quate. "—(Dili  o .) 
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iuaed,  It  would  farther  present  a  system  of  know- 
Tedge  arranged  in  the  best  way  for  being  communi- 
cated, along  with  the  best  methods  of  communication.^ 
Lastly,  by  presenting  education  in  its  true  light,  and 
showing  its  magnitude  and  importance ;  and  by  bring- 

'  "  Suppose  a.  sculptor  got  into  his  hands  a  block  of  marble 
fresh  from  the  quarry,  and  that  it  was  his  design  to  operate  upon 
it  in  forming  an  image,  he  would  .first  naturally  examine  into  the 
Dature  of  the  material  itself.  He  would  see  whether  there  were 
any  blemishes  or  deficiencies  in  the  mass.  If  there  were  he 
would  scrutinise  the  nature  of  them  and  ascertain  bow  far  they 
might  be  repaired  or  dressed  over,  so  as  not  materially  to  mar 
the  image  he  had  in  view  to  make.  He  would  test  the  hardness 
or  softness  of  it  to  discover  its  capability  of  being  wrought,  and, 
according  to  the  nature  of  its  stamina,  would  he  consider  what 
instruments  could  best  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  If  of  a  hard 
and  diificult  texture,  he  would  of  course  use  keen-edged  tools 
and  apply  more  strength  ;  if  soft,  more  dexterity  of  hand.  Be- 
sides, according  to  that  member  of  the  image  on  which  he  was 
engaged,  would  he  require  a  particular  kind  of  instrument.  To 
rough  hew  the  amorphous  mass  he  would  apply  the  larger  and 
less  highly-polished  tools;  to  chisel  out  an  arm  or  a  leg,  differ- 
ently edged  instruments  ;  to  carve  a  neck,  a  chin,  a  cheek,  and 
an  eye,  around  which,  as  Auacreon  would  say,  all  the  graces 
might  flutter,  more  delicately-poUshed  and  finer  instruments  still ; 
iud  at  this  part  of  the  process  his  own  ingenuity  and  skill  would 
be  taxed  to  the  utmost  in  giving  a  pecuhar  expression  of 
character  and  countenance,  according  to  the  model  of  some 
image  he  had  in  his  eye.  And  it  needs  not  be  added  that 
according  to  his  skill  in  the  art  would  be  the  perfection  of  that 
character  and  the  general  elegance  and  grace  of  the  statue. 
This  block  of  marble,  then,  is  a  child  sent  to  school,  the  sculptor 
is  the  trainer,  and  the  instruments  for  operating  upon  him  are 
the  different  branches  of  education." — (A.  R.  Craig.)  "  For 
example,  there  are  right  ways  and  wrong  ways  of  teaching,  ot 
correlating  different  atudiea,  of  governing,  and  of  school  organisa- 
tion ;  and  there  are  good  reasons  to  be  given  why  some  ways 
are  right,  and  others  wrong.  What  part  the  senses  should  play 
in  learning;  how  best  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  observation 
respecting  natural  phenomena;  how  the  faculty  of  memory 
operates ;  when  and  why  an  appeal  should  be  made  to  it  rather 
than  to  the  judgment,  and  conversely ;  what  are  the  limits  within 
which  book  and  oral  teaching  should  respectively  be  restricted 
so  as  to  produce  their  highest  results  ;  whether  and  why  a 
different  coarse  should  be  adopted  in  teaching  a  vernacular  and 
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ing  before  them  the  h'ves  and  labours  of  those  who  ha' 
'devoted  themselves  to  the  cause,  they  might  be  stim 
lated  and  encouraged  to  give  themselves  with  energy  i 
and  zeal  to  the  great  work  of  building  up  and  furnishing  ] 
human  souls.' 

a  foreign,  an  ancient  and  a  modem  tongue  ;  whether  in  arith- 
metic and  mathematics  investigation  or  theory  should  precede, 
follow,  or  accompany  practice  in  the  solution  of  problems  j  how 
in  history  to  distinguish  between  what  is  significant  and  what  is 
insi^iflcant,  between  facts  which  should  be  imparted  as  mere 
information  and  facts  which  should  be  suggested  and  discovered 
in  the  light  of  a  euiding  generalization  ;  what  are  tbe  legitimate 
and  what  the  illegitimate  ways  of  putting  questions,  and  ot 
testing  work ;  what  is  the  limit  within  which  explanation  and 
assistance  are  essential  to  a  pupil's  progress,  and  beyond  which 
they  become  obstructive  and  injurious  ;  how,  in  short.'the  busi- 
ness of  teaching  may  become  a  fine  art  and  evoke  from  the  pupil 
in  a  given  time  the  maximum  of  individual  energy,  of  right  ambi- 
tion, and  of  useful  achievement — all  these  are  matters  on  which 
experience  and  philosophy  have  much  to  say,  yet  to  which  the 
attention  of  teachers  is  rarely  directed  at  all,"— jj,  G.  Fitch.) 
"  The  teacher  must  not  only  be  perfect  master  of  the  various 
branches  of  education  whicb  he  is  called*OD  to  teach,  but  he 
must  also,  in  addition,  be  thoroughly  acquainted,  l>oth  theoreti- 
cally and  practically,  with  the  art  of  education  itself.  He  must 
understand  the  science  of  mind,  the  principles  of  instruction,  tha 
best  methods,  the  latest  improvements ;  and  not  only  must  he 
understand  them,  but  he  must  have  repeatedly  exercised  tbem 
that  their  practice  shall  be  as  familiar  as  their  theory." — {T, 
WvsE.)  "  As  theory,  education  allies  itself  to  Psychology,  Phy- 
siology, and  Sociology.  The  materials  of  its  teaching  it  draws 
from  these  philosophies,  from  the  practice  of  the  school-room, 
and  from  the  rich  domain  of  history."— (Professor  Laurie.)  An 
important  point  m  education  is  "  an  inquiry  into  the  proper  or 
natural  order  of  the  different  subjects,  grounded  on  their  relative 
simplicity  or  complexity  and  their  mutual  dependence,"— (Pro. 
fessor  Bain.)  "  What  we  want  in  teaching  the  young  is  not  so 
much  the  mere  results  but  the  methods,  and  above  all  the  his- 
tory of  science,  how  and  by  what  steps  it  has  advanced,  by  what 
patient  watchings  and  careful  reasonings,  by  what  chance  sug- 
""■'■•■""s  and  happy  thoughts,  by  what  docility  of  mind  and  faith 
fulness  of  nature.  Its  object  should  be  that  they  be 
encouraged  to  observe  nature,  and  understand  how.  to  do  this  J 
with  greatest  effect."— (i^fli on.) 
'  "  If  a  teacher  be  habitually  bimseir  under  the  influence  of  the  I 
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i'this  way  the  teacher  would  have  brought  before 
him  the  labours  and  experience  of  many  others,  who 
have  laboured  in  the  same  field,  men  of  the  most  varied 
qualifications  and  attainments,  acting  under  every  variety 
of  circumstance  and  dealing  with  every  variety  of  intel- 
lect.^ There  is,  perhaps,  no  subject  on  which  so  many 
books  have  been  written  as  on  education,  and  there  are, 
we  believe,  comparatively  few  of  them  that  do  not  con- 
tain some  hint  or  suggestion,  if  nothing  more,  that  will 

highest  motives,  seeking  first  and  above  all  things  to  do  his 
Master's  work  in  the  station  wherein  he  is  placed,  with  a  hope 
grounded  upon  his  master's  promises  as  the  chief  incentive  to 
diligence,— such  a  teacher  will,  in  numberless  ways,  and  in  a 
degree  wholly  inappreciable  by  outside  observers,  exert  a  most 
healthful  influence  upon  his  scholars.'' — {Anon^  "Among  the 
various  undertakings  of  men  can  an  instance  be  given  of  one 
more  sublime  than  an  intention  to  form  the  human  mind  anew 
after  the  divine  image." — (Arohbp.  Leighton.)  "To  make 
some  ....  human  hearts  a  little  wiser,  maufuUer,  happier, 
more  blessed,  less  accursed  ....  is  a  work  for  a  God." — 

Sr.  Carlyle.)  "  Going  forth  with  an  inspiring  motive  suggested 
y  the  ethical  end  towards  which  all  his  labour  tends  lie  will 
carry  with  him  the  moral  fervour  which  we  demand  of  a  minister 
of  sacred  things." — (Prof.  Laurie.)  "  In  no  department  ot 
effort  is  a  congenial  sympathy  with  one's  business  more  indis- 
pensable to  success  than  in  that  of  teaching."—  (N.  Munroe.) 
"  Teaching,  like  mercy,  is  twice  blessed,  it  blesieth  him  that 
gives  and  him  that  takes." — (jinpfi.) 

'  "  The  art  of  teaching,  Uke  all  other  arts,  is  founded  chiefly 
on  experience.  ...  It,  therefore,  becomes  the  duty  of  every- 
one engaged  in  tuition  to  collect  facts,  to  record  observations,  to 
watch  the  progress  of  the  human  faculties  as  they  e^and  under 
the  influence  of  education,  and  then  to  unite  their  eFtorts  for  the 
general  improvement  of  our  academical  establishments."  — (Prof. 
jAEDiNE.}  "Education,''  says  J.  S.  Mill,  "is  one  of  the  subjects 
which  most  essentially  require  to  be  considered  by  various 
minds  and  from  a  variety  of  points  of  view.  For  of  all  many- 
sided  subjects  it  is  the  one  which  has  the  greatest  number  of 
sides." — '■  I  could  almost  wish  that  every  person  quahfied  to  put 
in  black  and  white  as  much  common  sense  as  a  grey  goose  quill 
will  hold  would  write  upon  education.  If  there  be  in  the  whole 
circle  of  human  inquiries  an  inexhaustible  subject  this  is  it. 
I  would,  melhinks,  have  every  man  publish  what  he  remembetB 
of  the  workings  of  his  own  mind  in  his  youth ;  what  objects, 
H   H 
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be  found  to  be  of  practical  value.'  Were  these  brought  j 
before  the  teaclier  arranged  and  systeinatised,  so  as  ttS^ 
show  their  practical  bearings,  and  to  be  readilyavailabla 
for  practical  purposes,  he  would  be  no  longer  an  ignoranl 
but  a  skilled  workman,  fully  equipped  and  prepared  for 
the  duties  of  his  ofRce.  which  he  would  enter  upon  with 
zeal  and  knowledge  ;  and  a  measure  of  success  greater, 


es,  temptations  misled  him  into  vice ;  and  what  cir- 
cumstances, accidents,  misfortunes,  instructions,  or  corrections 
drove  him  back  into  another  path ;  where  his  education  left  him 
defenceless  ;  by  what  degrees  he  degenerated  from  the  first 
institutions  he  received ;  how  the  returning  light  of  rea.son 
broke  in  upon  his  mind  when  eclipsed  under  error  and  vice; 
what  made  him  lose  his  former  hold  of  principle  ;  and  what 
afterwards  powerfully  convinced  him  that  vice  is  what  a  man 
cannot  abide  by.  Then  1  would  have  every  parent  who  can 
think  lay  before  the  public  whatever  he  has  in  his  esperience 
found  useful  or  hurtful  to  his  own  children,  for  the  purpose  of 
improving,  securing,  or  correcting  their  manners,  as  well  as  of 
opening  and  enlarging  their  understandings." — (Crita.) 

'  "  As  few  subjects  are  more  interesting  to  society  so  few 
have  been  more  frequently  written  upon  than  the  education  of 
youth." — (GoLosMiTK.)     "It  IS  now  nearly  a  himdred  years 

since  Goldsmith  remarked  (as  above) and  during  the 

century  which  has  well  mgh  elapsed  since  he  said  so,  there  have 
been  so  many  more  additional  works  given  to  the  world  on  this 
fertile  topic,  that  their  number  has  been  at  least  doubled. 
Almost  all  the  men  who  ever  taught  a  few  pupils  with  a  great 
many  more  who  never  taught  any,  deem  themselves  qualified 
to  say  something  original  on  education,  and  perhaps  few  works 
of  the  kind  have  yet  appeared,  however  mediocre  their  general 
tone,  in  which  something  worthy  of  being  attended  to  has  not 
actually  been  said,"  —  {Hugh  Miller.)  "Though  there  is 
hardly  any  subject  on  which  so  much  has  been  written  by  so 
many  of  the  wisest  men.  .  .  .  No  thoughtful  person  finds  any 
lack  of  things  both  great  and  small  still  waiting  to  be  said,  or 
waiting  to  be  developed,  and  followed  out  to  their  conse- 
quences."— {J.  S.  Mill.)  "That  the  age  writes  so  much  on 
eiiucation,"  says  Richter,  "  shows  at  once  its  absence  and  the 
feeling  of  its  importance.  Only  lost  things  are  fried  about  the 
streets."  "Why  should  a  single  good  observation  or  rule  I 
lost  because  it  is  imprisoned  in  some  monstrous  folio  o 
away  in  some  single  sheet.  For  dwarfs  and  giants  even  in  boolcj 
do  not  live  long." — (Ditto.) 
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probably,  than  can  well  be  imagined,  would  not  fail  to 
be  the  result  of  his  labours.^ 

^  The  teacher  "  going  forth  to  the  duties  of  active  life  in- 
structed in  the  ends,  processes,  and  history  of  education  .... 
will  not  work  blindly,  but  connecting  his  daily  duties  with  the 
philosophy  of  man,  he  will  see  all  methods  of  instruction  in 
their  rational  grounds;  and  allying  himself  with  the  long 
history  of  his  profession,  he  will  regard  (with  that  «elf-respect 
which  is  alien  to  self-conceit)  his  position,  as  a  responsible  dis- 
tributor within  his  sphere  of  the  accumulated  knowledge  and 
civilization  of  his  time." — (Prof.  Laurie.) 


.'I 


Action,  the  end  of  educatioD,  (Car- 
lyle,  Spencer,  Mil!,  Mansel,  Helm- 
holtz,  Lewea,  Ciceia,  Smiles),  45-fi. 

the  means  by  which  a.  facully  is 

trainad  (Amott,  Langford,  Locke, 
Hamilton),  61 ;  whatever  calls  a 
faculty  into,  educates  it.  Ste  Ex- 
ercise; Faculties. 


Idea. 


ding  tc 


ideas  in  hie  mind  I  Maud  si  ey, 
Kirltes,  i  Kempia,  Carlyle,  Tanner, 
Simpson,  Maudsley,  Lyttoa,  Car- 
lyle, Emetbon,  Carpenter,  Feirier. 
Pascal),  139-40;  in  order  to  right, 
one  must  have  right  ideas  (Mill, 
Comte,  Mill,  Waitz,  Ferrier,  Brown, 
Guizot,  Maudsley,  Abemethy,  Rus- 
kin,  Reynolds,  Goethe),  137-8. 

be  said  to  know  till  he  can  do 
(Brown,  EUis.  Spencer),  144-  Sie 
Koowledge. 

not  thought  or  speculation  the 

end  onife  (Mansel,  Carlyle,  Helm- 


—  all  progress,  all  growth,  springs 
fiom,(BaiTOw,MiU,Riofie)r,Amotl, 
Zimmerman,  Carlyle),  ibid. 

—  the  man  of.  not  the  man  of  ease, 
is  strong  (Darling,  Stephen,  Car- 
lyle, Combe,  Burke,  Barrow,  Car- 
lyle, Stephen,  Mayo.  Maudsley. 
Simpson,  Brown,  Barrow),  191-3. 

—  by,  the  world  is  made  better, 
truth  is  discovered,  and  error  de- 
tected (Popham,  Carlyle,  Gumall, 
Goethe,  Vioet),  293. 

—  puriBes  thought,  and  gives  it 
clearness,  definiteness  and  point 
IGastrel,  Smith,  Bain),  293-4- 


guida 
of  little 


Action,  thought  desif, 

Thomas),  394, 

thought  leading  to  no, 

value  (Brown,  Morley,  vinei, 
Thomas,  Fleetwood),  394. 

does  not  naturally  and  as  a.  con- 
sequence follow  thought(Whstel)'), 
394-3 :  and  correct,  does  not  of  ne- 
cessity follow  correct  thought  or 
feeling  (Baker,  Beecher,  Nelson, 
Ruskin,  Hall,  Foster,  Robertson], 

Activity,  first  of  all  in  Che  child  (Bain, 
Youmans,  Hamilton,  Lylton),  53-4. 

to  be  directed  and  cultivated  by 

education  (Youmans,  Hamilton, 
Brown,  Bain),  54;  (Bain,  Foster), 
J5  ;  untrained,  dissipated,  (Bain, 
Lewes,  Mllller,  Bain),  54-5- 

want  of,   the  great  source    of 

ignorance,  error,  wretchedness, 
crime  (Hamilton.  Mill,  Johnson, 
"--■--'    -"-g ;  frequently 


8,59. 


Ruskin, 

found  in 
Antagonist 

rier.  Ha 

Burke,  f . 
Associates.     Sec  Companions, 

cation  (Mill,  Coleridge,  Mill,  Aber- 
crombie.  Mill.  Barrow,  Locke), 
100  :  wrong,  induce  false  judg- 
ments, erroneous  belief,  evil 
conduct  (Locke,  Mill,  Ribol,  Mill, 
Barrow),  101. 

Baptism,  duly  of  church  in  connec- 
tion with,  (Dixon,  Halley,  Paul. 
Henry,  Halley,  Confessian  of 
Faith),  364. 

Belief,  the  basis  of  knowledge 
(Hamilton,  Bain,  Ansel  m,  McCosh), 


iieva    o 

a,     (Channiag, 

Munro. 

Capital  and  Labour,  labour 

3  claims 

an  capili 

(Carlyle.  Kingsley).  230 : 

health,  comfort,  and    m 

oral  and 

under  bim  (Carlyle,  Bums),  ibid. 

capital's  claims  on  labour, — it 

dlaims  the  best  it  can  yield  (Smiles, 
ChesterflEld,  Nelson,  Carlyle,  Mil- 
ler, Eliot,  Carlylo),  234  ;  the  la- 
bourer hascometothinkonlyofhls 
wages  (Mill,  Carlyle),  134-5;  the 
manner  and  spirit   '"  "'      ' 


;    la  don 


of  n 


s  of  life   (Veidoa,  Carlyle), 


Chairs  of  education  in  the  universi- 
tiea,  advantages  of|  (PiUans,  Bryce, 
Fitch,  Nichol,  Emerson).  45B-9. 

would    raise    the   standard    of 

education  by  having  thoroughly 
educated  masters  (Laurie.  Sbairp, 
Filch,  Laurie),  459-61. 

would    promote     the    science 

giving  an 


t  of  t 


I  difTerei 


(Laurie,  Filch,  Pillans, 
LanriB),  461-2;  eiplainin 
growth  anddevelopmentof  t 
ferent  faculties,  the  laws  to 


!,  Bain), 


(Craig,  Filch.  Wyse,  Laur 

education  would  be  brought  out 
and  dwelt  upon  (Laighton,  Carlyle. 
Laurie.  Munros),  464-5 ;  and  the 
labours  and  experience  of  others 
in  the  same  field  held  up  for  imita- 
tion and  emulalioQ  (Jardine,  MiU, 
Cfi(j),  465-6. 
Child,  the,  at  birth  the  moat  helpless 


highly   susceptible   of   1 
(Spencer,    Butler,  FrObel,  Buchst- 
nan),   3;   (AnderHon,  Pemberlon), 


Dt  allowe 


logrow  up  u 


ignorance  (Mill).  z6o, 

duly    of  parents  to    eaucate 

(Blackstone,  Mill,  Beecher),  a6i 
right  of  the  State  to  see  to  (hii 
(MiU,  Draper.  PiUans),  ibid. 

growing  up  to  be  members  o_ 

the  State  (Macaulay.  Foster.  Paley, 
Manning.  Fronde,  Paley).  iSl. 

a  oarent  not  allowed  to  tll-trea 

,   (Butlei,    Kingsley 


Mac 


lay.  For! 


'-t).2 


Parsons),  187-B:  (HaU,  Dale),  1 

Churches,  their  duty  to  see  to  1 

religions  education  of  the  yoi 

(Holley,     Binney.     Mill,     Tiwr 

great  measure  depends  (Mon 
Channing,  South).  363  ;  their  me 
bors  more  active  and  zealous  if 
early  trained  in  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity (Thomas,  Waterland,  Tiilol- 
son,  Bushneii),  464 ;  their  duty 
in  connection  with  baptism,  Su 
Baptism. 
Civilization,  progress  of,  (McCosh. 
Neander),  sBS^ ',  irregular  in  it* 
course        (Whately,      Macmillan, 

sometimes    another    in    the    Sist 
rank   (Schmidt,  Macmillan),  369- 


consists    of    many 

(Mill,  Buckle.  Davy,  Richardsoo,  ■ 
Mill,  Richardson.  Marsh,  Arnold),  f 
372-3  ;  various  influences  aifectiii  1 
iWaiU),  373-4;  (Spencer),  393-6.* 
See  Race,  progress  ot  the.  f 

Climate,  influence  ot,  (Waicz),  374-s,J 


Climate  affects  not  only  the  physical 
but  also  the  mental  aad  moral 
qualities  (Gilbart),  375-6, 

ration  (Buckle,  Gilbart),  367. 

Companions  and  asEOciates,  influ- 
ence of  (Bmler,Focdyce,ArisIolle, 
Burgh.  Morell),  385-6  ;  difficulty 
of  disregarding  the  opinions  of, 
(Carlyle,  Richter),  3B6. 

Competitive  system,  evils  of  the, 
(Greenwood,  Clarke,  Smiles, 
Seeley,     Wolf,     Harris,    Goethe). 

Congregations,  set  Churches- 
Conscious    Knowledge,   sn    Know- 
Conversation     and     the    power    of 
readily    expressing      our      ideas, 
37B-9. 
Conversion,  God  works  by  law   in, 
(Raleigh,  Binney,  Hopliins,  Brown, 
Barnes,   Vinet,   Taylor,    Darling], 
335  ;  "S"  of  means  in,  (Thompson, 
Vinet;.  349. 
Cramming,    evils  of,    {Times),    vi. 
(Bacon.    Huiley,   Quain,     Times. 
Whewell),     48-9;     (Brodie),     76; 
(Coleridge.  Fraset,  Youroans,  Sin- 
clair), 21B-9;  the  memory  overbur- 
dened while  the  reason  and  other 
faculties  are  atanted  from  want  of 
exercisa      [Richardson,     Spencer, 
Lewes,  Bain,  Donaldson).  219-20  ; 
the  mind  becomes  simply  recep- 
tive (Ferrier.  Beattie).  izo-i. 
Dexterity  and  skill  acquired  by  con- 
s  (Cop- 


DifTen 


1.  Newr 


,  177- 


( Donaldson),  a 


I li" 


of    labour,    sea     Labour 

s  of  life,  the  business  of  edu- 
,on    to  train  for    the,   [Wyse 


Arnold,  Locke.  Hodgson,   Durgin. 
Pillans,  Hamilton),  35-fi- 
Education,  literal    signification    of, 
(Irving,  Collier),  1. 


Education  properly  applied  only  to 
man  (Rosentrani).  2  :  he  alone  re- 
quires, (Kant),  iftirf;  he  is  peculiarly 
tilted  for  receiving.  (Sptncer,  But- 
ler, FrObei,  Buchanan,  Bushnell, 
Smiles),  3;  also  it       ' 


s  himself,  4  -.  t 
power    of   communica 


if  the 


tely,  Harris), 
of  the. 

■ace  (Kos 


kransr.  Leasing),  ibidj  it  is  the 
progress  of  the  race  through  the 

great  object  of,  (Langtord,  Spencer, 
Leibnitzj,fl  lit  is  through  individuals 
"'""■'"■  s  (Spencer. 


Mill,   Smi 


is).  7; 


i   the 


understand 

(Lessing,  Schmidt,  Draper, 
Spencer,  Maudsley),  7-8 ;  (Plato, 
Ferrier),  14;  (Harris,  Draper, 
Waiti,  Morell),  367-8;  (Rosen- 
kranz),  396;  farther,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  tiiB  race  we  have  a  type 
of  the  progress  of  the  individual 
mind  (Spencer.  Kingsley.  Lowes). 
"     and  the  order     '    ' 


diasc 


Smiles,  Bari 


Lalor,  Masson,  Dege- 
ne),  9  ;  during  all  this 
rei^iving  an,  (Hood. 
es,Darhng),9.io;heia 
sdandfittedforafuture 


Taylor,  Tillolson), 
that  he  does  now 
thefnturelife(Tilli 


Ison,  Candlish), 
future  life  and  how  we 


.    (Wotto^H 


may   be     brouglil 
Hacrls.  Mill),  ig. 

Education,  perfection  which  Is  tbs 
object  of,  consists  in  ability  for 
the  performance  of  duty  (Wyao, 
Smiles,  Beatd.  Smiles),  33. 

object  of,  to  tra.iD  and  qualify 

tor  the  daCies  of  life  (Huxley, 
Milton.  Langford.  Hodgson,  Spen- 
cer), 34-5;  IRosebety,  Cowan, 
Quain,  Spencer,  Temple),  38-9; 
(Spencer,  Norris.  Taylor.  Da»y)^ 
39-40 ;  (Leasing),  51. 

~ ^aims  at   hlting  a  man  for  his 

sphere,  not  at  taking  him  out  of 
it  and  fitting  him  for  something 
higher  or  different  [Taylor,  Davy, 
Gladstone,  Derby,  Marcel,  Lang- 
ford),  40-1 ;  at  making  him  not 
artifidal  bat  natural,  41 ;  what- 
ever is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth 
doing  well,  ibid;  and  the  more 
common  a  duty  is  or  the  more 
fi-equouily  it  has  to  be  done  the 
greater  the  necessity  of  its  being 
well  done  (Loclie,  Whalely.Gilbait. 
Chesterfield,  Goethe,  Dickens, 
Ruskin),  41. 

common   ideas  of,   (Channing) 

ibid :   mistakiue  means  fora  ends 
:,  Mill,  Lewes), 


(Han 


12-3;  ,{Ne- 


,   Spen 


crombie),  48  ;  reading  imd  writing 
(Spencer,  Mayhew,  Channing, 
Blackie,  Mayhew,  Spencer.  Hamil- 
ton, Maybew.  Oppler),  43-4, 

not  mere  intellectual  knowledge 

(Locke,  Hallam),  45;  (Newman, 
Spencer,  Abercrombie),  47-8. 

action    the    test    of,     (Carlyla, 

Spencer,  Mill,  Mansel,  Carlyle, 
Helmholti,  Lewes,  Cicero,  SmUes), 
45-6 ;  the  educated  man  (Hodgson, 
Smiles,  Laing,  Mill,  Spencer,  May- 
hew. Toolie,  Smith,  Smiles.  Ches- 
terfield. Milton),  46-7. 

misdirected,  evils  of  {Spencer, 

Mason,  Whately),  49-50. 

value  and   Importance  of,  not 

generally  recognised,  nor  can  wo 

proved  methods  in,  (Mill.  Mauds- 
ley,  Carlyle,  Parsons),  50. 

from  not  being  properly  directed 

to  Rttlng  for  the  duties  of  life, 
frequently  foils  in  teaching  men  to 
lead  active,  industrious,  moral,  and 
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^^B.tneful   livea   (Ruskia,  Carpenter, 

Fichte,   Cousin,    Bacon,   Ruskin), 

■  ^  Drapar,  Halton,  Spencer,  Amott), 

Education,  it  is  the  business  of,  to  see 

Education  shoulil  eaable  a.  maji  to 

that  the   faculties   are    esercised 

make  the  most  of  hii  life  (Brown, 

upon  what  is  of  most  importance. 

Butler.  Kant,  Palon,  Smiles,  Reid. 

the  mind  stored  with  knowledge  of 

Carlyle.  Grote),   52-3;    (Franklin, 

the  most  useful  kind  (Spencer,  Col- 

Mason,   NorriB,   Taylor.    Huiley. 

lier.  Caipenler.  Gladstone.  Male- 

Beecher).  84 -5. 

branche.  Payne,  Temple,  Locke, 

strengthens    the    facnltias   and 

Collier),  74-fi;    UiB   shortest,  sim- 

enables  Ihem   to  continue  longer 

plest,  and  easiest  way  should  be 

in  action  (Hamilton,  Bain),  53. 

adopted   in,   (Sayce.  Beale),  77-8, 

directa  their  action  into  proper 

Stt  Teaching. 

channels     (Youmans,    Hamilton, 

the  divinely  appointed   means 

Brown,  Bain.  Lewes.  MDller,  Bain, 

for    the    perrecting    of   humanity 

Foster),  3*-5. 

(Kant,  Craig,  Milton.  Price,  Wins- 

the       cgllivatioQ       of      power 

low,    Held,    McNBb,    Brown,  Os- 

(Channing.Mill. Hood,  Locke),  lb. 

borne),  87-8;  (McLeod),  353- 

want    of,    U    want    of    power 

aims  at  establishing  in  the  mind 

clear  and  accurate  ideas  of  things 

son),  57 :     hence  inactisily,  indo- 

so as  to  have  within  an  exact  re- 

lence, sloth,  whence  error,  misery, 

presentation  of  the  external  world 

(Spencer,  Newman,  Huxley.  Mill), 

Combe,  Carpenter.  Mayo,  Hamil- 

98-9;   hence    the    importance    of 

ton,      Cronsaz,      Mill,      Johnson, 

RuskiQ.  Foster).  57-8. 

Mill,  Amott,  Kant.  Bates,  Maudsley, 

every  power  or  faculty  requires, 

Buohner,  Masson),  99 :  and  forming 

in  order  to  .he  right  performance 

right   associations  of  ideas  (Mill, 

of    its     functions    (Barrow,    Lee, 

Coleridge,  Mill,  Abecrombe,  Mill. 

Aristotle,  Barnes,  Lessing,  Bacon), 

Bartow,       Locke,      Mill,      Kibot. 

59-60. 

Barrow),   loo-i.     Sit   Senses,  and 

cannot     create    new     facnlties 

Associations  of  Ideas. 

but  it  can  arouse  dormant  ones. 

seeks  to    discover  the    laws  of 

might  otherwise  be   evil   or  mis- 

observefcem (Wayland,  Maudsley. 

chievous  (Hood,  Addison,  Bain),  60 : 

Huxley,  Braun),  105. 

(Locke),  400. 

authority    a    chief   point    in,    see 

natures  (Plato),  60-1. 

any  fault  o£  character  may  bo 

— — -  by    means   of,    the   knowledge 

removed    or    rendered     harmless 

and  experience  of  one  or  of  many 

by    right,    (Pan,    Bain.    Parsons, 

Carlyle.  Pope).  61-1. 

ty  means  of  exercise  (Araott, 

Langford,  Locke,   Hamilton],  bi ; 

time     what    has     taken    perhaps 

by   exercise    habits  are     formed 

(Payne.  TillolBon,  Reid),  70.    S« 

(Taylor,      Hamilton,      Condorcet, 

Exercise. 

Bulwer,  Lewes),  123. 

the  end  of,  happiness  (Hamil- 

 by  means  of,  the  life-long  eipe- 

ton,  Scougal,  Tillotson,   Whewell, 

Whately,  Hamilton,  Ellis,  Syming- 

lothe young  (Mann,  ChesterBeld), 

ton,    Wiahart,    Carlyle,    Spencer. 

114-5  '•  'he    duly  and  privilege    of 

Butler,  Rogers,  Whewell.  Whately}, 

(Ruskin,  Hamerton),  125-6. 

to  be  sought  directly,  but  rather 

considered  as  the  necessary  reward 

ledge,  i«  Knowledge, 

.              iaz  the  perfonnanca  of  duty  iMill. 

what     may     yet    be    effected 

fc^-^ 

.^ 
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by,  (Spinoia.  Mill.  Comle.  Mill, 
Ferrier,  Lowes.  Way  land,  Beecher. 
Morali,  Slewan,  BuUer,  Morell, 
Taylor,  Reid,  Coadoicet,  Mill, 
Condorcel,  Price),  isi-4.  Sts 
Hereditaiy  eSecls  Of  education, 
Rslixion,  State.cl  poistw, 
Education,  chairs  of,  j«  Cbaira  of 


iisworkson,  vii.  (Crito), 
;  (Fitch),  461-a;  (Goldsmith, 
lar,  Mill,  Richter).  466. 


r  influan 


e.  the 

s  that 
mould  and  fashion  the  charactet 
(Donaldson,  C  banning,  Elames, 
Carpenter.  Whately,  Beneke,  Cor- 
nsliua,  Barrovi',  Harris.  Marcei), 
366-7 ;  (Spencor),  395-6  ;  those  that 
act  upon  individuals  are  the  same 
afl  those  that  act  upon  society 
(Harris,  Draper,  Wuitz,  Morell). 
367-8:  (Btwenkrani],  391S;  and  a 
knowlsdge  of  them  of  the  utmost 
ImpoTtuice  to  him  who  would 
intelligently  conduct  the  education 
of  the  young  (Mill,  PHaulx,  Alcot], 
ii;(Mill),386;  396. 
may    be    divided    into    three 


(W.W,  m. 

pfayBical,  include    the  phyaica! 

features  of  the  counVy  (Buckle. 
Mill,  Draper,  Peschel,  Chaoning, 
CoTDetius),  374-s;  (Geikle),  378-9; 
cliinato  (Wsiti,  Gilbart.  Buckle, 
Gilbart).  375-6  ;  soil  (Harrifi,  Mill, 
Gilbart.  Montesquieu),  376-7 ; 
productions.  Ac.  (Gilbart,  Bushnsil. 
Morell,  Waitt,  Mill),  377-8;  these 
not  all-powerful  (Hegel.  Waitz. 
Darwin,  Agassii,  Price,  Harris), 
379-So- 

social.  (Mill.    Foster.    Beecher. 

Lewes.  Cheevor),  3*=-'  :  nian 
made  for  society  (Reid,  Stewart, 
Hill,  Young,  RosenkrcuuJ,  3S1  ; 
most  varied  and  complex  (Arnold, 
Bain,  Goethe,  Burke),  382-3; 
may  be  divided  into  direct  and 
indirect  according  as  they  are 
directly  intended  to  educate  or  do 
ao  only  indirectly  (Bushnell,  Mill), 
383 ;  the  latter  frequently  the  most 
powerful     (BushnsU,    C;arpentei, 


Sitiiles.  Bushnell,  Fordyce,Smita4i 
3S4-S ;    Influence  of    CDmpanilMM  I 
and  associates   (Butler,  Fordyce, 
Aristotle.   Burgh,  Morell,  Carlyle. 


Rich 


iople.  tbeii  modes  of 
lOQU^nt,  lorms  of  eipression,  *c, 
(Grate,  Bacon,  Mill,  Stewart.  GrOle, 
Mill,  Morell,  Mill.  Paley,  Carlyie, 
(Esehines),  386-8  :  their  suhjeotive 
effect  (Hamilton,  Mill,  Coleridge, 
Aristotle,  Stewart),  389-90;  in 
solitude  and  in  society  men  think 
and  act  very  differently  (Goethe, 
Stewart,  De  Quincey,  Hamilton), 
390-1 ;  action  and  reaction  con- 
stantly going  on  between  man  and 
man  in  society  (Spencer),  391. 
Educators,  Individual ,or  those  powers 
within  the  individual  which  Cake 
up  and  act  upon  tbe  various  im- 
pressions made  upon  him  from 
without  (Schreder.  Morell,  Rogers, 
Galton,  Emerson,  Rogers,  Morell, 
Lewes,  Maudsley,  Gibbon),  392-3; 
(Maudsley,  Mill,  Cailyle.  Darwia), 
397-B ;  no  two  minds  more  than 
any  two  bodies  eiactly  alike, 
and  no  identity  of  outward  cir- 
cumstances wiU  make  them  so 
(Maudsley,  Rogers),  394;  some  are 
so  highly  gifted  by  nature  as  to  be 
capable  of  excelling  in  almost 
anything,   others   seem   to  fail  in 

395- 

mostly  capable  of  being  changed 
.  or  modihed  by  man  and  becoming 
in  his  hands  direct  inscnimeDls  oi 
education, 39JJ;  by  travel,  by  trade 
and  commerce,  by  choosing  bis 
friends  and  companions,  by  making 
himself  aequain  led  with  the  socid 

may  modify  or  change  his  outward 
circumstances  (Burgh,  Macaulay), 

depend  upon  the  character  of  the 
parents  and  partake  of  the  educa- 
tion which  they  have  rec^ved 
(Story),  399,  Sa  Hereditary  effects 
of  education. 

while  these  various,  are  aclmg 

upon  man,  he  is  also  acting  upon 
them,  changing  by  degrees  the 
(ace  of  oatura,  influencing  by  his 
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^^Hfaunple  society  around  him,  aad 

Exercise,    habits    are    formed    by. 

(Payne,Tillolson,Reid),7o;  by  ceas- 

habits to  his  deacendants  (Marsh, 

ing  to,  a  faculty  we  weaken  it,  71. 

Bushnell,  Smiles,  Chatenubriimd, 

pleasure  attends  the,  of  a  faculty 

Smiles,  Perthes),  40. 

when  strong  and  vigorous  (Hamil- 

Educators, wb  are  all  in  our  several 

ton,  ScQugal,  Tillolson,  WhewsU. 

apheres.  (Smiles).  401-=;  no  man's 

Whately),  71.    See  Action, 

Experience,    value  of,  (Fitch),  viii. 

ney.      Cheerar,     Bichter,     Vmet, 

(Fordyce,   Kant,   Jevons,   Lewes, 

ChBe<^r,HBugh),  401-3;  =  Uw  of 

Maason,      Lewes),       106-7  :    (De 

Quincey,    Quick),   lai ;    (jardine. 

humanity  which  cannot  be  shaken 

Mill).  465. 

o£f  (Spencer),  403.     See   Parents, 

Eye,  s«  Sight. 

Mother,  Nurses,  Teachat. 

Facultiea,  the  fiill  and  harmonious 

Energy,  waste    of,   is  waste  of    life 

developments  of  the,  the  object  of 

(Hale,  Helps),  77 :  to  be  carefully 

education  (Hamilton,  Kant,  Wyse, 

husbanded  (Arnold,  Harmann],  79 ; 

Hamilton,  Kant.  Humboldt.  Rich- 

(Foster),  446, 

ler,. Fordyce.  Beecher,  Butler,Leib- 

Error  springs  from  want  of  thought 

nitz).  15-17. 

(Hamilton,  Crousaz,  Mill,  lohnson). 

none  of  the  lower,  should  osurp 

SB. 

the  place  of  the  higher,  nor  should 

any  of  the  higher  take  the  place  of 

the  lower,  (Fordyce,  Harris),  17-iS, 

—  we  cannot  give  too  much  atten- 

S2I-3,     See  Crajnming. 

Example,   more  powarful  than  pre- 

ing   others   (Ilamerion,  Aristotle, 

cept  (Bnshnell,  Fordyce.  Smiles), 

Gregorovius,  Spencer,   Mill,  Bain, 

^3fiS-. 

Coleridge,      Gibbon,      Carpenter, 

Emerson,  Davy),  18-19. 
-the,  have  different    periods    of 

faculty  is   to  be   trained  (Amott, 

Langford,  Locke.  Hamilton,  MUl- 

development    (Fordyce,    Spencer, 

ler,  Mill,  Langford),  62. 

Hamilton).    19  ;  harm    frequently 
done  by  inattention  to  this  (Gries- 

aach  faculty  has  its  appropriate. 

and   special  laws  and  comlitiDns 

inger,  Ooleridge,  Spencer,  Morell), 

regulating  it   (Bain,    UaEoa).  6j ; 

should  be  proportioned  to  strength 

perfection   of  the,   consists    in 

offaeulty  (Bain,  Bacon,  Locke.Mill, 

their    ability  to    do    their    worlt 

(Wyse,  Beard),  33, 

certain  rate  of  acquisition  to   be 

observed  (Bain),  64. 

(Hamilton,  Bain),  53  :  and  enables 

all,     not    properly    education 

(Payne,  Herries),  64-5 ;  the  eior- 

cises  should  be  arranged  in  a  par- 

by     which     they    are    educated. 

ticular  way,  BO  aa   to  begin  with 

(Amott,  Langford,  Locke.  Hamil- 

the   easy    and    simple,    and    rise 

ton,  MUller,  Mill,  Langford),  6a- 

gradually  to  the  more  difBcult  and 

the,  limited  and  hence  should  be 

complex  (Hullah.    Spencer,  For- 

pora.     HuUah},    65-6;     (Aristotle, 

importance      (Collier,     Carpenter, 
Gladstone,    Malebrancha     Payne, 

Morell),  .4"2- 

Temple,  Locke.  Collier),  7^^;  may 

faculty  by  the,  of  another,  nor  can 

be  as  much  taken  up  with  matters 

we  malte  people  moral,  except  by 

of  the  least  as  of  the  highest  im- 

the, of  the  moral  faculties  (Combe, 

portance     (Smiles,   Abercrombie, 

De  Quincey,  EuUer,  Le*e3,  Spen- 

Bain, Foster,  Socrates),  77. 

cer,  Morell,  Hall,  Bceoher,  Blackie, 

the,  should  be   trained   in  the 

Aristotle,  Rousseau,  McCosh.Nel- 

shortest,  simplest,  and  easiest  way 

^^.,C^rt,,66-.. 

possible      (Sayce,     Beale),     78; 

fWhalely,    MiU,     Locke.     Sayca), 
So. 

BspondencB    ba- 
ai  nature  (Hume. 
,   Kant).  lOJ. 

■  iloped  through  converse 
■e  (Carpenter.  WaitJ. 
Amott.  Milton,  Chalmers,  Bacon, 
Carpenter.  Brown,  Bacon,  Brown, 
Conite.  Amott,  Goethe),  102-4  '■ 
(M  lines,  Maudaley,  Catlyle).  147. 


It  by  0] 


.n(Kan 


Ferrier,  Plutarch,  Hamilton.  Lind- 
say, Smiles,  Burke,  Spencer),  116- 
17:  (Steph|n),  118-ig. 
- — -  when  deprived  of  all  checks  and 


^ 


new,  deveiopmont  of,  (Thom- 
son, Hullah),  vi.  (Pritcharf.  Car- 
penter), 178;  (Maclaurin,  Cheever), 

sent  laculiies  have  beenp^dtudly 
developed  from  a  very  rudimeotary 
stale  (Maudaley,  Carpenter.  Spen- 
cer, Carpenter,  Spencar,Carpanter, 
Lewes.  Morell,  Lewes),  i£o-i  ;  may 
we  not  reasonably  look  for  the  de- 
velopment of  others  by.  the  same 
process?  (Morell),  iSi. 

Faith  indispensable  to  our  progress 
(Norris.AuguatiDe, Taylor,  Norris, 
Taylor),  154. 

Fall,  the,  consequences  of,  communi- 


by    . 


nary      gen 


Catc- 


eliism,    Boston),    184 

the  righteousness  of  Christ  be 


Bushnell,  McLeod.  Thomas,  Bush- 
oell),  iBi-6;  may  not  the  law  bav€ 
been  made  the  means  of  tranemit- 
Img  sin  and  death,  in  order  thai 


unit  ting  righteousness  and 


Calvin),  186-7:  then  at  lengtb  will 
the  evils  so  long  transmitted  as  the 
consequence  of  Adam's  transgres- 
sion give  place  to  the  benefits  pur- 


chased  by  the    death  of   CblidS 

(Binney,  Bushnell).  187.  ■ 

Female  education.  Dot  sufficiently  1 
directed  to  fitting  for  future  useful-  T 
ness  in  the  family  (Topharo,  Mar-  I 
eel, Carlyle,  Marcel,  Bichter.Spen-  f 
cer,  Huntly,  Clarke,  More,  Ander-  I 
son,  Shaen,  Fuller,  Shaen,  Richter,.  t 
Bushnell,  Kingsley.  Mill,  Forbes,  | 
Speticer,  Eichter),  4 

should    embrace 

ledge  of  the  laws  ( 
nature  and  structure  of  the  baman 
body,  the  constitution  and  growth 
of  the  human  mind,  the  care  and 
nurture  of  children,  the  principles 
of  education  (Marcel,  Spencer, 
Nightingale.  KingEley,Marcel,Con- 
quest),  4ig-2i. 

should  not  be  Ihe  same  as  tha  . 

male,  but  rather  the  complement  o£ ' 
it  (Hare,  Thomson,  Carpenter,  , 
Spencer,       Smiles,       Tennysonj, , 

should  aim  at  cullivatitig  tbtt 

feelings  and  affections,  the  im, 
slincts  and  intuitions  (Maud^ey,. 
Oppler,  Smiles,  Bowdler.  SpenceTi , 
Fox) :  425-6.   Sa  Mother. 

Food,  influence  of,  (Harris,  Mill),  j 
376;  (WaiU,  Mill),  378.  , 

Genius,  a  superior  capacity  tot] 
learning  (Bolingbroke,  Carpantel, . 
Goethel,  104,  115-6. 

Government  by  the  wisest  and  best 
(Hume,  Carlyle), 351-1;  adespotisai 
sometimes  the  moat  suitable  fbrm 
of,  (Mill,  Duncan),  355  :  (Arnold, 
Taylorl,  174.     See  State,  Liberty. 

Grace,  hereditary,  (Allon,  Robert, 
Thomas,  Brown,  Bushnell,  McLftod, 


e  God  » 


:sby 


law    (Raleigh.    Binney,    Hopkins,. 

Brown,  •  Barnes.     Vinet,    Taylor, 

Darling),   325. 
does  not  set  free  from  law  (New- 
ton,     Vinet.      Candlish),      335-6; . 

(Iren^eus,     Gladstone,    BHlckaei, 

Vinet,  Dale),  339. 
nolhiug  in  nature  opposed  to, 

(Balguy,  Raleigh,  Temple,  Biimey), 

:;rammar.sM  Teaching. 

rmed  by  exercise  (Payne, 

-  become  second  nature   (Reid, 


Tillolson,  Brown),  Hid  ;  (MotbII, 
FoKtor,  Paul),  ij6. 

Habits,  necessity  of  guarding  against 
Hvil.  (Reid),7Q-i. 

importance    of  forming  right, 

(Carlyle,  Maudsley,  Hood.  Chal- 
mers, Tillotaon,  Bacon,  Houghton), 
71 ;  value  of,  in  education  (ditto  , 
ibid. 

Happiness,  springs  from  the  exercise 
of  the  most  rigoroua  and  highly 
developed  faculties  (Hamilton, 
Speneerl,  38 ;  (Hamilton),  72 ; 
(Hamilton,  Btackie,  Carlyle,  Aris- 
totle), ai3. 

the  reward  of  the  right  perfbr- 

manoe  of  duty  (Scongal,  Tiilotson, 
Whewell,  Whately).  72:  (Ferrier, 
Aristotle,  Hamilton),  ao6. 

the  end  of  education  (Hamilton, 

Ellis,  Symington.  Wishart.  Carlyle, 
Spencot,  Locke,  Butler.  Rogers, 
Whowell,  Whately),  73. 
— -  centred  in  the  perfection  of  out 
being  (Lucas,  Whewell,  '  Burla- 
maqui,  Leighton,  Ferriar,  Clarke, 
Vinet,  Femer),  313.4. 

Hereditary  effects  of  education 
(Magson,  Ruskia,  Emerson,  Tham- 
BOn),  138,  &c. 

importance  of,  in  education  (Car- 
penter). 139;  the  mind  at  birth  not 
a  mete  blink  [Maudsley,  Spencer, 
Hamilton,  Hallam),    159-60:    pos- 

Bessed  of  certain  feeling ^  '~ 

dencies  inherited  from  the  parents 
(Lewes,  Bailey.  RogerB,  Carpenter), 
160 ;  these  partake  of  the  character 
of  the  parents— the  habits  they 
have  formed,  the  education  the 
have  received  (Lewea,  Carpeniei 
Morell,  Waitz),  161;  (Carpentei 
Spencer,  Maudaley.  Ribot.  Lewes 
i6g ;  the  infant  of  to-day  awaken 

and  faculties  higher  and  more  pel 

(Lewes),  159  ;  (Spencer,  Waylan< 
Lewes,  Bushnell.  Carpenter,  Ten 
pie.  Spencer],   j6i-i;  each  indivi 


Swedenborg,  Babbage,  Maudsley), 
163-4. 
Hereditary  effects  of  education, 
a  subject  of  the  very  greatest 
importance  concerning  not  only 
education,   but   philosophy,  theo- 

generally  (HoUaod.  Carlyle,  Car- 
penter. Holland,  Paget,  Waltz, 
Mansel,  Maudsley,  Rogers,  Vinst, 
Carlyle),  164-6;  intellectual  and 
moral  as  well  as  physical  qualities 
are  transmitted  from  parents  to 
children  (Harris.  Spencer,  Thom- 
son. Richter.  Eliot,  Duns,  Spencer, 
Darwin,  Waits,  Carpenter,  Law- 
rence, Gallon,  Bailey,  Lewes, 
Maudsley,  White,  Bailey,  Carpen- 
ter, Spencer,  Maudsley,  Ribol, 
Lewes),  166-9;  thus  each  genera- 
tion is  not  only  educated  and 
trained  by  that    which    preceded 


it  (Bastian.   Aleiander,  Spencer). 
162-3;    this    may   be  manifest   ■- 
higher    spiritual   intelligences 
material  development  (in  geoli  ^_ 
&o.)    is  to   us    (Leibnitz,    Mai^h, 


the   t 


nmg 


any  preced- 
ing generations  (wnite,  Baatian, 
Spencer,  Bushnell,  Ruskin,  Davy, 
Carlyle,  Euripides),  169-71  ;  (Story), 
399 ;  hence  we  constantly  find 
families  distinguished  tor  certain 
mental  as  well  as  physical  resem- 
blances, and  the  like  holds  true  of 
nations  (Lord,  Waitz,  Harris,  Car- 
penter,    Waitz,     Brodie),     171-3 ; 

one  people  may  be  quite  unsuit- 
able for  another  (Brodie.  Michelet, 
Spencer.  Langford,  Maudsley, 
Harris,  Brodie,  Arnold,  Taylor, 
Bodinus,  Bacon),  173-4 ;  the  people 

up  together  (Mill,  Spencer,  Brodie, 
Spencer,  Mill),  174-5  ;  only  after  a 
long  period  of  growth  has  any 
nation  become  great  (Taylor),  175  ; 


power  by  which  the  acquirements 

are  not  lost,  but  preserved  and 
transmilted  to  their  posterity  [Car- 
penter, Maudsley,   Lewes),  176-7  ; 

dies  (Helmholtz,  Morell),  177  ;   it 


actirB  pavers  (Bentbani,  Foster) 
131 ;  but  being  without  guidanm 
they  are  liable  to  ba  impBlled  in 
any  direction  (Guizol,  Voltaire). 
2ix  :  and  to  be  led  astray  by  un- 
principled or  designing  men 
(Smith,  Draper.  Foster,  Spencer, 
Austin),  Ibid. 

Ignorance,  where,  characterises  the 
great  body  of  the  people  there  lies 
ttie  greatest  danger  to  the  Stale 
(Mill,  Shutlleworlh.  Langlord), 
231-3. 

Imagination  ( Bain.Coler!dge,G  ibbon, 
Carpenter).  iB-rg  ;  34. 
nitatioa,  strong  in  the  child  {Bi 
nell,  Stniles).  3  :  (Bushnell,   1 
dyca.  Smiles),  384-5, 

ImposaibilitieB.  apparent,  the  a 

*"ig  of,  (HamertoQ,  AureliuiJ 

r,  Carlyle),86.  I 

Individualism,   in   theology  and    ia  1] 
philosophy  too  great  a  leaning  to 


I 


lUndhira.  

(Maudeley,  Morell, Thornton, 
"  lecher),  190-1 ;  everjr  ooe 
if  indnences  (Condorcet, 
Smiles),  191. 

(Loike,  Roussean),  lis:  (MUl)! 
U4;  (Brown.  Loclte,  WUlifi),ii5; 
(Carpenter,  Stephen,  Vinet,  Locke, 
Rousseau,  Stephen),  117-rij:  a 
principal  cause  oC  insanity  (Irving, 
SmUes,  Conolly,  Maadsloy,  Win- 
slow,  Abercrombie).  iig.  . 
Insanity,  frequently  owing  to  Indul- 
'  '  ■"  (Irving,  Smiles, 
Conolly),  1 19 ;  power  of  education 
to  counteract, (Maudsley,  Winalow, 
1),  ibid. 

(Whately),5. 

nowledge,  the  image  in  the  mind,  of 
the  thing  known  (Spencer,  MoreU. 
Lowes),  98  ;  man  only  sucCBSsfuUy 
contends  with  oaturo  by  obtain- 
ing a  knowledge  of  it  (Maudslay, 
Spencer),  96;  (Spencer,  Combe), 
97  :  (Buckle,  Todd  and  Bowman), 
98 ;  its  powers  thus  from  foea  be- 
come friends  and  allies  (Maudsley 


Spencer,  Amolt,  Emerson,  ' 

well,    Aniott),    gC-B ;     (Way 

Maudsley,  Huxley,  Braun),  ic 
Knowledge,  the  business  of  ei 

tion  to  impart,  (Speucer  New 

Huiley,  MiU),  9B-9;  148. 
is      power    (McCosh.     Ai 

Lowes,  Hood),  loi-s. 
iE  the  result  of  eiperie 

slow  growth  ( Fo  tdyce,  Kant, . 

Lewes,  Masson,  Ldwes,   Pi 

Smiles,  Hervey],       " 
though  long  in  growing, 

parted  by  education    in  a 


mind 


whether  consciously  or 
Eciously  (Barnes,  Maudfiley),  tiS- 
9  ;  147  ;  (Carlyle).  14B. 
conscious  and  unconscious, (Car- 
penter, Hamilton,  Taine),  119  ; 
a  constant  interchange  goin^  on 
between  the  two  (Maudsley,  Cams. 
Bain).  129-30;  much  o£  a  child's 
early  education  is  unconscious 
(MOller.  Maudsley),  131 ;  and  much 
of  our  tsachiug  should  take  this 
form  (Maudsley),  130;  the  natural 
order  is  from  the  unconscious  to 
the  conscious  (Spencer,  Thomson, 
McCoah.  Maudsley),  131-!;  and 
the  tendency  is  to  pass  again  from 

(Rub  kin,  t:arpenler,  Maudsley, 
Spencer,  Huxley,  Cams,  Ruskin), 
133-4 ;  much  of  our  highest,  uncon- 
scious (Maudsley,  Feirier,  Goethe, 
Erdmann,  Goethe.  Mozart,  Thom- 
son, Morell,  Richter,  Carlyle.  Spen- 
cer, Carpenter,  Mill,  Carpenter), 
132-3;  our  conscious,  only  a  small 
part  of  what  actually  exista  in  the 
mind  (Hamilton,  Taine,  Hamilton, 
Maudsley),  134-5  '•  an  unconscious 
idea  may  prevail  over  a  conscious 
one,  SM  Idea,  Ideas. 
the,  possessed  by  any  faculty  is 

faculty  has  done,  and  depends  upon 

character  of  the  objects  presented 
to  it  (Aristotle,  Morell).  141-2; 
hence,  and  training  are  intimately 
and  inseparably  connected  together 
(Carpenter,     Beyno" ' 


13-3  ;  w 
likewise,  14a, 


B  pow 


r,  powt 


difference  between,  (Maudsley. 
Thomson.  Brown.  EUis,  Spencer), 
144  ;  (Carlyle,  Tillolson,  Robertson, 
Brown.  Tillolson,  Carlyle),  145. 

from  the  lower  animals  and  one 
man  from  anothe  (Smiles,  Harris], 
In- 
essential     constituent      of      man 
(Ferrier,  Maudsley,  Morell),  150-1. 

is  found  out  by  some  making  s 

discovery  in  one  direction,  others 
in  another,  and  by  these  being  com- 

another  (Mill),  243 ;  in  order,  then, 
lo  know  a  subject  it  is  not  neceasBry 

himself  or  to  study  every  variety 
of  opinion  that  may  have  been 
advanced  concerning  it  (Mill,  Les- 
sing).  252  ;  human  life  is  too  short 
and  the  field  of  knowledge  too  vast 

its  sphere  4ts  well  as  knowledge 
(Taylor,  Hamilton,  Bain,  Anslam, 
McCosh). 253-4;  faith  is  as  valuable 
a  faculty  as  reason  (N  orris. 
Augustine,  Taylor,  Norris),  254. 

Labour  ,the  source  of  wealth  ( Fawcett. 
McCuUoch.  Hare,  Wait«,  Fawcett, 
Smith,  Mill),  300;  it  is  from  the, 
of  its  people  that  a  nation  derives 
its  wealth  (Smith,  McCulloch, 
Bushnell,  Smith,  McCollocb,  Rich- 
ardsoni,  201. 

skilled  and    unskilled    (Liebig, 

Burton,  Huskin,  Kingaley,  MiL, 
Smith,  Helmhohz,  Mill),  202-3. 

by  means  of  education  skill  is 

imparted  to,  (Harris.  Langford. 
Coleridge,  Harris).  203;  see 
Capital  and  Labour. 

— -  division  of,  Its  value  (Copleston, 
Newman).  77- 

Languages,  tee  Teachmg, 

Laws,  man  al*™.ys  and  everywhere 
surrounded  by,  and  his  perfection 
consists  in  living  in  harmony  with 
them  [Coleridge,  Sedgwick,  Way- 
land.  Arsyll,  Stewart,  Brown,  Way- 
land),  90-1  ;  all,  working  in  favour 

Taylor),  gi-2  ;  by  obeying  them  ho 
reaps  the  benefits  they  confer 
(Way  land,     Maudsley,     Stewart, 


48o  m. 

WhowBlI),  ga:  (Hood.  Waylaod}, 
31S  ;  by  obeying  nature  we  com- 
naiid  it  (Bacon,  Spiaoza),  gt-z  \ 
we  become  frea  (Carlyle,  Goethe, 
Loclte,  Burlamaqui),  93. 

Laws,  could  one  obey  all  tlie,  of  na- 
ture he  woald  be  perfect  (Spencer, 
Srailh.  Descartes,  Draper),  ibid. 

the,  of  nature,  are  tlie  wili  of  God 

(Hooker.  Cicero.  Tooke,  Combe, 
Froude).  94-S ;  (De  Tocquevilla, 
Melanchthoa,  Hooker,  Burlama- 
qui. Locke,  EIUb,  Wayiand,  Cand- 
liah).  3'T8. 

all  the  avili  that  afflict  humanity 

tesnlt  from  the  infruigement  of 
DStuiaii  (Locke,  Way  land.  Richter, 
Lowell.  Huxley).  95 ;  man  finds 
himself  by  nature  surrounded  by 
foea  (Cousin.  Maudsley,  Richard- 
son), g6 ;  he  can  only  successfully 
eoiLtend  wiih  tham  by  knowing  the 
laws  to  which  thay  are  subject  and 
observing  them  (Maudsley.  Spen- 
cer), ihii;  thusirom  being  foes  they 
become  friends  and  Edlies  (Mauds- 
ley),  ibii  :  (Combe,  Amott,  Emer- 


in).  97. 
lda%u 


he,  of  a 


-hy 


the  business  of  education  is  (o 

diicover  the,  of  man's  natureand  to 
teach  him  to  live  in  harmony  with 
theni(Wayland,  Maudsley,  Huxley. 
Braun),  105:  (Burlamaqui.  Way- 
land),  337- 

it  is  only  after  a  long  process  of 

trial  thai 


himself  into  harmony  with 
iM   Knowledge,   Perfection, 


Paley.  Carlyle).  388. 
Liberty,  certain  views  of,  prejudicial 
to     education     (Vinet.      Blackia, 
Arnold).  141-1. 

—  of  the  subject  (Bentham,  Amos, 
Blackie,  Bentham,  Tooke,  Hall, 
Vaughan).  X43-3. 

living  in  Bociet;  must  yield 


np  a  portion  of  his,  (Campb<> 
Blackie.  Plato,  Paley.  Mil!,  Colii 
ridge),  143-4:  man  designed  by 
nature  not  for  a  state  of  freedom 
but  subjection  (Carlyle,  Lewis), 
S4S. 

Liberty  charaeterislic  of  an  imper- 
fect and  fallen  being  (Whichcote, 
Bostiat,  Kant,  Caird,  Taylor), 
S45-6- 

exists  for  the  discovery  of  truth 

(Mill,  Spencer,  Da  Quincey,  NOT- 
ris.  Smith.  Mill),  246-7  ;  when  truth 
is  found  the  necessity  for.  no  longer 
exists  (Caird).  247-8. 

a  certain  amoimt  of,  necessan 

to  our  progress  (Spencer,  Mill), 
148. 

we  cannot  regard,  as  some  do 

as  if  no  truth  had  been  discovered, 
and  each  should  be  at,  to  investi- 


...  and  prejudicial  to 
education,  the  first  principle  of 
which  is  obedience,  or  submission 
to  authority  (Brown,  Spencer,  Mill, 
Carpecler.'jewell,  McEMnald,  Mill, 
Macaiilay).  249-51;  knowledge 
grows  not  by  each  one  finding  the 
truth  out  for  himself,  but  by  one 
malting  a  diacovaty  in  one  direc- 

those  being  communicated  by 
education,  ste  Knowledge. 
should  be  according  to  know- 
ledge (Arnold,  Guiiot).  255 ;  to 
give,  to  ignorance  or  lawlessness  is 
not,  but  licence  (Macanlay,  Mill), 
255:  they  only  are  free  in  God'a 

obey  them  (Froude.  Ruskin,  Vinet), 

the  power  to  act  according  to 

truth  and  right  (Hato,  Cousin), 
237  '•  "'B  slave  of  his  passions  ha^ 
not,  (Whichcote.  Smiles,  Ooethe, 
Lovelace,  Ferrier),  ibid;  the  best 
master  one  can  serve  is  he  w^o 
wiedge. 


n  the 


)  ignora: 


,d  uneducated,  flie  slaves  of  their 


,  ibii ;  as  knowledge  advances 
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more  under  the  control  of  others 
and  less  at  the  freedom  of  their  own 
wills,  ibid ;  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion is  always  towards  more  laws 
and  a  better  observance  of  them 
(Ruskin),  ibid. 

Liberty,  in  our  present  state  a  certain 
amount  of,  necessary  for  each  indi- 
vidual to  protect  his  interests,  259  ; 
(Froude,  Ribot,  Fordyce,  Macdo- 
nald),  264  ;  a  man  should  be  free  in 
what  concerns  only  himself  (Mill), 
259 ;  as  civilization  advances  the  in- 
terests of  all  will  be  more  and  more 
bound  up  together,  and  men  will 
feel  that  they  have  duties  to  others 
as  well  as  to  themselves  (Mill),  260 ; 
(Spencer,  Froude,  Hale,  Smiles, 
Chesterfield,  Brown,  Froude), 
264-6 ;  (Blackie,  Ruskin,  Vinet), 
'  272 ;  the  highest  feeling  of  the 
human  mind  is  love  (Morell, 
Scougal,  Froude,  Darling,  Duncan, 
Hare),  270-1  when  this  principle 
of  love  comes  to  animate  and  guide 
men,  tlien  will  a  man  put  himself 
and  all  that  concerns  him  into  the 
hands  of  another,  in  the  full  as- 
surance that  his  interests  will  not 
suffer,  but  be  advanced  and  pro- 
moted (Shelley),  275 ;  then  the 
necessity  for,  to  protect  our  in- 
terests will  no  longer  exist,  but 
instead  will  prevail  a  universal 
feeling  of  love  (Shelley,  George, 
Arnold),  ibid.  See  Love. 

Life,  each  individual  should  strive  to 
make  the  most  of  his,  (Brown, 
Butler,  Kant,  Paton,  Smiles,  Reid, 
Carlyle),  52-3  ;  (Franklin,  Mason, 
Norris,  Taylor),  84 ;  education  aims 
at  enabling  him  to  do  this  (Grote, 
Butler),  53:  each  may  be  viewed 
as  a  commander  of  forces  (Huxley, 
Beecher,  Hamerton,  Foster,  Cecil), 

84-5. 

Love,  the  highest  feeling  of  the  mind 
(Morell,  Scougal,  Froude, 'Darling, 
Duncan,  Hare),  270-1 ;  to  God  and 
our  neighbour  the  sum  of  religion 
and  morality  (Leighton,  Clarke, 
Duncan,  Vinet,  Norris,  Bates, 
Edwards,  Rogers),  271-2. 

the  great  moral  power  by  which 

the  world  is  to  be  regenerated,  272. 
when  this  principle  comes  to 
animate   men,    loftier    aims  and 


nobler  aspirations  will  take  posses- 
sion of  them,  and  they  will  be 
stimulated  to  acts  the  noblest,  and 
deeds  the  most  daring  (Carpenter, 
Lewes,  Ferrier,  De  Quincey, 
Lewes,  Tennyson,  Mill,  George), 
273-4 ;  education  should  be  directed 
to  instilling  this  quality,  and  teach- 
ing each  to  be  kind,  considerate, 
and  helpful  to  others  (Harris,  Mill, 
Seneca,  Abercrombie),  276. 

Machinery,  hardships  arising  from 
the  introduction  of,  (Carlyle,  Irving, 
Nasmyth),  224 ;  (Foster),  226 ; 
will  yet  prove  dne  of  the  working 
man's  best  friends  (Fawcett, 
McCuUoch),  ibid;  will  more  and 
more  set  him  free  from  the 
drudgery  of  labour  and  enable  him 
to  cultivate  his  higher  nature 
(Barnes,  Spencer),  227 ;  the  vast 
amount  of  work  now  done  by,  that 
was  formerly  done  by  the  hand  of 
man  (Macaulay,  &c.),  227-8. 

Manners  and  customs  of  a  people,  in 
education  (Grote,  Bacon,  Mill, 
Stewart),  386-7. 

Mechanical  age,  the,  (Carlyle,  Arnold, 
Coleridge,  Carlyle),  217 ;  gives  its 
character  to  education  (Irving, 
Fordyce,  Blackie,  Hamilton,  For- 
dyce, Coleridge,  Fraser,  Youmans, 
Sinclair),  217-19  ;  man  viewed  too 
much  as  a  machine  (Irving,  Nas- 
myth), 224;  the  remedy  to  be 
found  in  improved  education  which 
will  raise  man  to  his  proper  posi- 
»tion  as  a  rational  and  thinking 
being  (Ruskin,  Burton),  225. 

Memory  (Aristotle,  Gregorovius),  18 ; 
34  ;  (Fearon),  80 ;  (Richter),  451-2. 

Methods  of  teaching,  see  Teaching. 

Morality,  not  taught  simply  by  moral 
precepts  (Butler,  LeWes,  Spencer, 
Morell,  Hall,  Beecher,  Blackie),  67 ; 
but  by  the  exercise  of  the  moral 
faculties  (Aristotle,  Rousseau, 
McCosh,  Nelson,  Caird),  67-8. 

Mind,  at  birth  not  a  mere  blank  sheet 
of  white  paper  (Maudsley,  Spen- 
cer), 159;  in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  not  merely  receptive 
but  active  (Hamilton),  140-1. 

Mother,  the  first  educator  of  the 
chUd  (Rush,  Schmidt,  Arnott),  405  ; 
(Rousseau,  Martin,  Smiles,  McNab), 
413  ;  bountifully  supplied  with  gifts 

I  I 
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for  this  purpose  (Martin,  Marcel), 
413  ;  no  inHuence  equal  la  thai  of 
Ihe,  (Herbert,  Alaiander,  Marcei, 
Nawlim),  413-14;  (Napoleon),  414; 
(Smiles.  Irving.  Shaftesbury),  ibid. 
Mother,  education  of  the,  oecessily 
iaT,{SyitimaticEducatioH.  McNab, 
Aristotle,  tfanuo'i  Sfiin'on.  Car- 
penter). 415  ;  (Marcel),   413  ;    tbe 

reason  are  blind  impulses  (Cai- 
pentor,  Foster.  Pestaloiii,  Monro, 
WiUis),  415-ie:  much  of  the  mal- 
educalionofthapreseot  day  owing 
to  this  (Spencer.  Carpenter),  4 16-17  - 
<M  Female  education-  Were  mo- 
thers properly  educated  they  would 
take  adeeper  and  mora  intelligent 
interest  in  the  training  and  educat- 
ing  of  their  children  (Wyse,  Marcel), 
4a  1 ;  infant  mortality  largely  owing 
to  maternal  ignorance  (Combe, 
Conquest,   Partes,  Smiles,    Speo- 

Nalional  education,  at  State. 

Nature,  stt  Laws,  Religion. 

eilemal.  knowledge  of,  obtained 

ley  Bucbner),  119. 


ce    between, 
ilties  (Hume, 


Lewes.  Kant), 
know,  man  com 
(Carpenter,  Waiti,  Amott.  Milton, 
Chalmers.  Bacon,  Carpeoter. 
Brown,  Bacon,  Brown,  Comte. 
Amott,  Goethe).  103-4:  the  world 
a  scbool  (Dewey.  Butler,  Brown, 
Cheever,  Hood,  Darling,  Foster). 
JO4-5 ;  man's  impross  upon,(Marsh, 
Bowen,  Lewes.  Miller,  Eliot),  uG  ; 
in  labouring  for  the  improvemeot 
of.  man  improves  himself  (Milnes, 
Maodsley,  Carlyle).  147. 

Nurses,  inSueuce  of.  (Kalton.  Ander- 
son. Marcet,  Rousseau,  Anderson, 
Parsons,  Sushnell),  417-S. 

Obedience,  one  of  the  first  and  most 
important  things  in  education 
(HaltoD,  Morell,  Bain,  Kippis.  Mill, 
Kippis).  113-14;  (Sewell,  Macdon- 
ald),  150 :  at  first  without  reason  or 
questioo  (Halton,  Harris,  Carlyie. 
Goethe,  Smiles),  iig-20;  afl< 
wards    r  ' 

should  b 


1,  till  at  last  rt 


meodation  and  advice  should  take 
the  place  of  command  (Morell, 
Harris,  Carpenter,  Morell).  ixo-zl ; 
parents  would  receive  more  bonour 
if  they  more  strictly  exacted,  (Guth- 
rie, Locke),  lai. 

Orator,  the,  (More,  Reid),  57.  391. 

Parents,  live  again  in  their  o&pring 
(HutcbinsoD,  Sptctator,  Prince 
Albert, Tillotson).  loB-g:  placed  in 
the  most  favourable  circumstancBi 
for  training  them  (Bushnell,  Hania, 
Buchanan),  ibid :  the  family  re- 
lationship established  for  the  edu- 
cation of  children  (ditto),  ibii; 
(Buchanan,  Bushnell),  41a;  the 
strongest  ties  of  atfection  exist 
■- --'    -'-■'"-in    (Arnold. 


Irving), 


bildre 


405-^;    the    ( 


■  Clarke), 
jral  and 
children 

(OwoQ,  Binney.  Halley.  Binney, 
Brown,  Mill,  Kippis),  359-60:  to 
thechild.stand  at  first  in  the  place 
of  God  (Bushnell.  Hughes.  Ware, 
Beecber);  and  God  himself  can 
assume  no  dearer  title  than  that  of 
■■  Father"  (Trimmer.  Harris.  Trim- 
mer), 36T-3  ;  the  duty  of,  to  educate 
their  children  (Blackstone,  Mill, 
Beecher),  161. 

' — -  should  sb-ive  by  means  of  edu- 
cation to  make  their  children 
better  than  they  have  been,  and 
in  some  measure  to  lessen  the  load 
of  evil  they  have  entailed  upon 
them  (Plato,  Michelet,  Tillolson, 
Scott.  Tillotson),  iii-ii;  (Tillotson 
Maudsley,  Carpenter,  Bushnell, 
Carpenter),  183:  the  moat  impor- 
tant interests  depend  upon  the 
right  discharge  of  this  duty,  and. 
should  spare  00  pains  to  acquit 
themselves  in  it  to  the  best  of  their 
ability  (Anderson,  Beecher,  Tillol- 
son, Scott,  TillotsoD,  Monro), 
408-9. 

People's     rights    (Smiles,    Carlyle), 
337 ;     their    right    to    education^ 
(Wordsworth),  ibid. 

Perfection,  the  aim  of  educstioi 
(Kant,     Wyse,     Hamilton). 


(Vioet,  Whately),  iS  ;  (Kant,  Her- 
der), 31;  (Kant),  156;  (McCosh, 
Reid.  Dale,  Richardson).  157: 
(Dale,  CoQdorcet,  Hall.  Dale),  179 : 


Perfection  conBists  in  ability  for  the 
discharge  of  duty  (Wyse,  Smiles, 
Beard,  Smiles,  Huxlev).  33-34 ; 
1481  to  fit  and  prepare  for  tbiB,  the 
object  of  education  (q.  v  ) 

living    in    harmony    with    law 

'"  ■     ■  ■         Sedgwick,    Wayland), 


iKi.: 


iBible  for 


.   n  fiarmony  with  all  tl 

one  would  be  perfect  (Spencer, 
Smith,  Descartes.  Draper),  93 ; 
(Hood,  Socrates,  Binney.Tophat  ' 


of   t] 


It  only 


Ji  the 


ipposei 


if  the  ii 


subsist 


in  society  (Bersier, 
Lewes,  Arnott),  127;  it  presents 
mankind  as  a  solid  compact  body, 
striving  aft«r  one  common  eod, 
and  it  points  to  n  state  of,  in  the 
future  of  which  al  present  we  can 
form  little  conception  (Bersier, 
Hamerton,  Kant),  137-S;  indica- 
tions of  tbia  (Spinoza,  Mill,  Comte, 


Mill,  Ferrier,  Lewes 
Beecher,  Morell,  Stewart 
Morell,  Taylor,  Held,  Cc 
Mill,  Price),  152-4:  (Parse. 
Humboldt,  Fichte),  348; 
that  we  are  hited  by  n> 
higber  and  better  things 
Bt  present  enjoy, 


483 
Wayland, 


nagme 


will   c 


when  every  desir 
will  be  fulfilled,  every  aspiration 
gratified  ?  (Vinet,  Alieon,  Kingsley. 
Luthardt,  L.  E.  L.,  Carpenter, 
Farquhar,  Kant,  Brown,  Argyll): 
this  we  can  well  believe  to  be  the 
state  finally  reached  by  the  in- 
dividual living    bis  life  over   and 


156.     S« 


willo 
short  of   it. 
effects  of  ei 

Physical  features  of  a  country,  in- 
fluence of  the,  (Buckle,  Mill,  Dra- 
per, PeschekChanning,  Cornelius), 
374-3  ;  (Gilbart,  Montesquieu),  377  ; 
(Geikie,  Hegel,  Waitr,  Darwin, 
Agassi!,  Price,  Harris),  37fr*>: 
(Hamerlon).  396. 

Pbysiology,  21 ;  (Huxley),  442 ; 
(Hamerton,  Comte,  Morell),  443. 

Productions  of  a  country,  influence  of 
the,  (Harris,  Mill,  Gilbart,  Montes- 
quieu, Gilbart,  Morell,  Waitz,  Mill), 
376-a. 

Psychology,  value  of  a  knovrledge  of. 


...,.    .  a  representation  of 

what  is  actually  going  on  in  the 
world  (Pascal),  126:  the  race  is  a 
unit  and  is  being  gradually  per- 
fected tbrough  the  consOntly 
BCcumnlatiog  knowledge  and 
labours  of  each  succeeding  geoera- 
don  and  each  individual  (Morell, 
Smiles),  ibid;  from  this  we  learn 
.1 . 1  ■_^_._,,g  connection 


(Har 


MiU, 


Atkin! 


and 


a7-B ;   (Hamilton,  Carpao 


(Lalor,  Window,  Carpenter,  Tate, 

Pupil  teachers.  (Pillans),  455 ;  defi- 
ciencies of,  (Reports  of  Inspectors, 
Arnold),  455-6;  remedy  suggested, 
457- 

Race,  progress  of  the,  by  means  of 
education  (Kani,  Whately,  Harris. 
Rosenkranz,  Lessing).  5;  (Bunsen, 
McCosh,  Binney),  330;  race  re- 
garded as  a  unit  (Condorcet,  Pas- 
cal, Temple),  6 ;  the,  through 
Individuals,  the  great  object  of 
education     (Langford,      Spencer, 


«ibniti).  6:  it  is  through  indivi- 

cer,  Mill,  Smilos). ;  ;  im  Education ; 
it  advanced  by  tlia  constantly  accu- 
■nulatiag  labours  of  each  gaaaia- 
lioa  and  eifh  individual :  sti 
Parleclion:  in  ui  ever-Increasing 
rwio  (PiicBj.  im;  (Wayland, 
Aniott,  Fleming),  310. 
RMdiug,  as  a  tneana  of  acquiring 
infotmabonlnfariortoobservalion, 
or  from  tbo  living  voice  (Spencer, 
Cbuuiing,  Bladde.  Maybew.  Spen- 
cer,   Hamilton,  Mayhew  Oppler), 

RaMonJog  faculty,  the,(SpeQcer.Mill, 
Bain.  Coleridge,  Gibbon),  iS-19 ; 
(HuKleyK  34  1  (Do  Quincej),  66  1 
(B«lguy,  Irving.  Coleridge,  Whicb- 
ooto,  ftinoo  Albert),  337-8. 
Religion,  its  relation  to  education 
(Harris,  Coleridge,  Doddridge. 
Tlllotsoa.  Hamilton,  Ershine),  jSo, 
*i  saq, ;  educalloD  directed  with 
a  view  to  the  future  life  (Harris. 
Amott.  Fox.  Taylor,  Tillotson), 
■o  ;(Wyse.  Melville.Geran].  Howe, 
Monro,  Short).  iSi  |  imparts  a 
knowledge  of  the  future  life  and 
b«w  to  lit  ourselves  forit  (Barrow, 
Kant.  Clarke),  it;  (Ellis,  Ward, 
Brown.  Dale,  Barrow.  Alison. 
Col«idge),  iBi'i:  viewi  of  the 
ancients (CUrke),  ti  1  (Ellis.  Hall. 
Alexander,  Clarke.  Ptnto).  181-3, 
—— education  neceuary  to,  (Dod- 
dridge), aSS ;  our  meetness  for 
heaven  brought  about  here  (Kood. 
Taylor.  Tillotson,  Hall,  Leighton), 
ibid,  for  this  education  is  necea- 
ury  (Aristotle,  Foster.  Brown, 
Darling),  ibid. 
—^a  work  «»  well  as  a  faith  (Caird, 
Smith),  aSg:  its  aim  a  holy  life 
(4  Kempis.  Hood.  Clarke.  Smith. 
Vinel),  189-90;  education  teaches 
how  tbis  to  be  attained  (Marshall. 
Clementi  Boethius.  Irving,  Tillot- 
son), 390:  religious  (eelings  and 
amotions  designed  to  incite  10 
action  (Fleetwood,  Nelson,  Tho- 
mas, Newton),  ago-i ;  action  does 
not  naturally  and  as  a  consequence 
follow  thought  or  feeling  (Whalely, 
Bacon,  Beecber,  Nelson,  Buskial, 
a94-S ;  and  the  Christian  soon  finds 
that  his  actions  come  &T  short  of  I 


his    desires    or    intentions    (Hall, 

clogged  and  impeded  by  the  flesh 
(Fleetwood,  Romaine,  Paul.  Mar- 
shall. More,  Newton.  Binney), 
295-6 ;  hence  many  regard  thoic 
physical  nature  as  opposed  to  their 
spiritual  interests  (Brown,  Vinet, 
Dale),  396-7;  the  author  of  nature 
and  the  God  of  the  Bible  are  viewed 
as  distinct  (McCosh,  Amott,  Lang- 
ford).  297 ;  the  use  of  reason  and 
the  progress  of  science  regarded 
with  suspicion  and  jealousy  (Spen- 
cer, McCosh,  Caird,  Shairp,  Butler), 
397-8 :  in  the  language  of  such 
nature  is  opposed  (o  grace  (Dale, 
Buchanan):  the  human  to  tbe 
divine  (Dale  Scougal);  reason  to 
revelation  (Barnes.  Smith,  Balgny, 
Locke) :  the  body  to  the  spirit 
(Wilson,  Sluart,  Wylit) ;  morality 
to  religion  (Thompson,  Dale, 
Chalmers).  198-300. 
tetigioD,  most  of  the  errois  that  dls- 
6gate  and  bring  reproach  upon, 
may  be  traced  to  the  want  of  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  difference  be- 
tween thought  and  action,  belief 
and  conduct,  and  the  principlea  by 
which  they  are  governed  (BOhl, 
Marshall.  Thompson,  Chaltnen), 
300 ;  many  attribute  to  superaatnral 
agency  or  the  incorrigible  depravi^ 
of  human  nature  much  that  is  the 
result  of  natural  causes  or  defectiva 


Beecher,  Dale,  Lucas,  Thompson, 
Vinet,  Taylor,  Dale),  301:  these 
they  regard  as  beyond  their  control, 
and  content  themselves  with  be- 
moaning their  sins  and  shnrtcam- 
ings  without  any  decided  effort  to 
correct  them  (Thomas,  Vaughan), 
301-1 :  their  feelings  thus  become 
more  and  more  absorbed  in  self 
and  less  efficient  as  motives  to  ac- 
tion (Taylor,  Irving,  Kettlewelt), 
3Qt-i;  hence  they  desire  to  ghra 
themselves  up  to  meditation  and 

rather  than  maintain  this  unceasing 
strife  with  the  flesh  and  tbe  world 
(Gerard.   Law,    More.  Wbichcoto, 


INDEX. 
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Gumall,  Helps,  Vinet.  Goulbum, 
Richter),  303-4;  it  is  when  most 
brought  to  bear  on  every-day  life 
that  it  attains  its  highest  perfection 
(Caird,  Gerard,  Dale),  304  ;  hence 
we  frequently  find  the  profession 
of  religion  apart  from  the  practice 
of  it  (Newton,  Taylor,  Thomas, 
Newton,  Scougal),  305-6 ;  not  faith 
alone  nor  works  alone,  but  faith 
and  works  together  (Marshall, 
Vaughan,  Binney,  Dale,  Morris, 
Selden,  Vinet,  More,  Maudsley, 
Taylor,  Chalmers),  306-7;  works 
the  end  and  fruit  of  faith  (Erskine, 
Law,  Kettlewell,  Vinet,  Smith,  Til- 
lotson.  More,  Ruskin,  Coleridge, 
Kettlewell,  Dale,  Morell),  308-9. 
Religion,  not  something  distinct  and 
apart  from  other  things,  but  some- 
thing superadded  to  so  as  to  im- 
prove and  elevate  all  else  (Taylor, 
Macdonald,  Bushnell,  Binney, 
Carlyle,  Neander,  Caird,  Locke, 
Richter,  Irving,  Richter).  31  o-ii ; 
all  learning  and  all  education  if  of 
the  right  kind  must  lead  up  to, 
(Shairp,  Marsh,  Ferrier,  Hallam, 
Helvetius,  Barnes,  Morell,  Alison, 
Balguy,  Beecher,  Nelson),  311-12. 

and  education  frequently  set  up 

against  each  other  (Langford, 
Shairp,  Spencer,  Langford),  312-13 ; 
owing  to  the  want  of  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  nature  and  office 
of  the  one  or  the  other  (Langford, 
Rogers),  313 ;  importance  of  educa- 
tion to,  (Brown,  Tillotson,  Vinet), 
313-14;  of,  to  education  (Harris, 
Dale,   Bunsen),  314. 

not  an  end  but  the  means  to  an 

end, — the  glory  of  God  in  man's 
perfection  ( Fothergill,  Burlamaqui), 
314-15 ;  whatever  tends  to  the 
perfection  of  man  is  for  the  glory 
of  God  (Smith,  Hamilton,  Tillot- 
son, Dale),  315. 

designed  to  raise  man  to  a  high 

state  of  perfection  in  this  world 
(Dale,  Miller),  315-16 ;  and  what- 
ever tends  to  promote  this  is  not 
distinct  from  but  allied  to,(McCosh, 
Temple),  316-17 ;  nothing  in  nature 
opposed  to  grace  (Irenaeus,  Glad- 
stone, Brflckner,  Vinet,  Dale, 
Balguy,  Raleigh,  Temple,  Binney  J, 
327-8;  (Beecher,    South,    Brown), 


330;  science  is  not  against, 
(Argyll,  Campbell,  Richmond, 
Wardlaw,  Smith,  Robson,  McCosh, 
Shairp,  McCosh,  Spencer,  Mar- 
tineau.  Temple,  Raleigh),  328-9; 
(^  Kempis,  McCosh,  Carlyle, 
Bushnell,  Chalmers),  330;  reason 
is  not  contrary  to  revelation 
(Locke,  Balguy,  Smith),  ibid; 
nor  morality  distinct  from,  (Vinet, 
Balguy,  Vinet,  Marshall),  330-1; 
revelation  came  to  improve  nature, 
instruct  reason,  and  to  raise  man 
to  a  higher  state  of  perfection  than 
Would  be  otherwise  possible  for 
him  (Fawcett,  Caird,  Brtickner, 
Hallam,  Erskine,  Tillotson,  Ellis, 

.  Nelson,  Vinet,  Barrow),  331-2. 

Religion  designed  for  this  world  as 
well  as  for  the  next  (Marshall, 
Beecher,  Thomas,  Russell,  Chal- 
mers), for  the  bodies  as  well  as  the 
souls  of  men  (Vinet,  Binney, 
Taylor,  Smith,  Candlish) ;  to  keep 
them  from  sinning  as  well  as  to 
save  them  from  the  consequences 
of  their  sins  (Chalmers,  Scougal, 
Darling,  Thomas),  332-3;  Christ 
came  to  take  away  sin  here,— to 
diffuse  a  knowledge  of  truth  and 
instruct  in  the  practice  of  right- 
eousness (Vinet,  Scougal,  Barrow, 
Hallam,  Graves,  Vinet,  Tillotson, 
Beecher,  Smith,  Darling,  Ham- 
mond, Scougal),  333-5 ;  whatever 
tends  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge, 
to  the  diminution  of  crime,  to  the 
lessening  of  physical  suffering,  to 
the  extension  of  material  comfort 
or  happiness  is  for  the  advance- 
ment of  Christianity  (Calvin, 
Spalding,  Macdonald,  Alison, 
McCosh,  Dale),  335-6. 

the  end  of  all  knowledge  and  of, 

is  the  perfection  of  our  nature  (i 
Kempis,  McCosh,  Leighton),  336; 
and  to  bring  about  this  perfection 
is  the  great  business  of  education 
(Burlamaqui,  Wayland),  337 ;  it 
particularly  aids,  by  showing  how 
its  principles  are  to  be  carried  out 
into  practice  (Darling,  Foster, 
Law,  Balguy,  Wishart,  Ruskin), 
338;  it  points  out  the  laws  and 
conditions  that  regulate  our  actions 
and  tend  to  the  acquisition  of 
right    habits    (Wayland,    Locke, 


an.    Mor 


,    Clar 


Balgiiy.  Tillolson), 
339-40.  (xinot.  Balguy.  Dfuling) 
3Ai ;  it  shows  the  valtio  of  early 
irapressionB  (Tillolson);  the  power 
of  eiample  (Brown,  Barrow, 
Fuller) ;  force  of  habit  (Tillolson, 
■  *n  general  the  nature 


it  go  t( 


f   the 


Baxter,  Rogers);  and  that  our 
failures  frequently  result  not  from 
badness  of  heart  but  inHrmily  of 


with  a. 


phj^ical  and  mental  nature  the 
Christian  would  be  able  to  trace 
evil  to  ils  proper  source  (McCosh, 

it  afar  off  tmd  be  able  to  grapple 
with  and  overcome  it  before  it  has 
acquired  strength  (&  Kempis, 
Owen.  Hall  Irving);  he  would  not 
be  discouraged  by  "  the  day  of 
small  things,"  nor  woold  his  spirit 
be  broken  by  fruitless  ailempis 
at  labours  beyond  bis  strength 
(Beacher,  More,  Chalmers,  Nel- 
son], 344-6. 
Religion,  union  gives  strength,  as  the 
one  assists  the  other  they  are  both 
improved  and  perfected  (Shairp, 
Folhergill) ;  to  the  educator,  is  the 
light  showing  the  way  he  should 
wallt  (Alison.  Harris,  Smith,  Par- 
sons) ;  while  by  education  the 
Christian  is  Instructed  how  his 
foith  is  to  be  put  into  practice 
(Marshall,  Kettlewell, Calvin);  the 
one  is  the  necessary  complement 
of  the  other  (Shairp,  Julien, 
KrBger,  Binney);  the  object  of 
both  being  the  perfection  of  the 
race  (Parsons,  Dale,  Humboldt, 
Fichle),  346-8. 

way  calculated  to  supersede  human 
exertion  (Bushnell,  Mare.Wardlaw, 


ts  proper  place  (Thompson, 
/inet),  34g  ;  when  parents  regard 
I  change  of  heart  necessary  before 

an  change  the  heart,  then  the  len- 
iency is  lo  overlook  the  value  of 

14 9-30 :  it  is  one  thing  for  parents 


(BiishneU, 


g  their  children  i' 


Bushnell, 
n,  Bushnell, 
Whately,  Bushnell.  Anderson). 
350-2  ;  another,  as  designed  to  grow 
up  in  ri^teousness  and  holiness 
from  their  earliest  years  Through 
the  right  use  of  means  (Trimmer. 
Richler.Morley.  Beecher,  Bushnell, 
McLeod),  353;  God  works  by 
means,  and  education  is  the  means 
for  human  improvcmeat  (Baxter, 
McLeod),    351-3 ;    did    Christians 

themselves  from  exertion  by  ideas 
of     man's    helplessness    or    the 

the  world  would  soon  be  better 
(Parsons,  Confession  of  Faith, 
Shairp,  Thomas],  353-4. 
Religious  teaching;  man  a  religionE 
as  well  as  a  moral  and  intellectnal 
being,  and  this  part  of  his  nature 
requires  10  be  educated  (Binn^, 
McCosh,  Langford,  Binney),  883-4; 
(Aristotle.    Foster.    Brown,    Paul, 


e  objec 


uralty 


H..aivin.  Thiers.  Vinet,  Plutarch, 
Carpenter,  Carlyle).  284-5  ;  this  is 
a  necessity  o(  his  nature  (Senaca, 
Carlyle,  Ranke),  3S3  ;  the  gods  of 
the  heathen  nations  are  made  in 
their  own  image  (McCosh,  Cicero, 
Duncan,  Irving,  Monro.  Darling), 
9g5-a :  only  in  Christ  have  wa 
a  proper  object  of  worship  {Ecet 
Homo,  Scougal,  Beecher,  Car- 
penter. Hall,  Browne],  286-7; 
the  religious  faculty,  the  highest 
of  all  the  faculties  (Shairp,  Folhei^ 
gill,  Chalmers.  Coleridge),  287. 

in  ordmary     schools    (Irv" 

Dale, Carpenter,  Dawes),  355;  C 
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Shairp),  356;  the  sects'  difficulty 
(Davidson,  MtlUer.Dale,  Siljestrom, 
Guthrie),  355-6  ;  special  qualifica- 
tions required  in  the  teacher,  spe- 
cial modes  of  teaching,  and  special 
surroundings  (Monro,  Brooks, 
Luther.  Richter),  356-7 ;  (Dale, 
Girdlestone,  Mtiller,  Simpson. 
Dale),  358-9;  the  teacher  should 
be  a  religious  man  (Richter,  Hook. 
Carlyle),  357-8;  those  who  should 
be  the  principal  religious  teachers 
of  the  young  are  led  to  neglect 
their  duties  (Owen,  Binney,  Hsdley, 
Arnott,  Seeley,  Marcel),  359-60 ; 
the  parents  should  be  the  principal 
religious  teachers  of  their  children ; 
see  Parents ;  failing  the  parents, 
and  in  addition  to  them,  the  duty 
devolves  upon  the  churches ;  see 
Churches. 

Righteousness,    reign  of,   (Parsons, 
Dale,  Humboldt,  Fichte),  347-8. 

Selfishness;  at  present  a  dominant 
principle  in  human  nature  (Froude, 
Ribot,  Fordyce,  Macdonald),  264  ; 
an  unfavourable  sign  of  the  times 
that  self-interest  so  frequently  the 
great  motive  to  exertion  (Vinet, 
Mill,  Burgh),  268-9 ;  even  the 
blessings  of  salvation  are  fre- 
quently addressed  to  this  principle, 
and  men  exhorted  to  be  good,  not 
out  of  love  to  God  but  to  avoid 
the  pains  of  hell,  or  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  heaven  (Thomas, 
Marshall,  Beazley,  Froude,  Harris, 
Macdonald),  269  ;  the  great  de- 
basing principle  of  our  nature 
(Harris,  Scougal,  Harris),  270; 
deeply  rooted  in  our  systems  of 
education,  and  by  removing  it  from 
these  we  may  hope  to  banish  it 
from  society  (Mill,  Conway,  Arnott, 
Monro),  ihid ;  men  will  no  doubt 
yet  come  to  see  that  they  have 
duties  to  others  as  well  as  to  them- 
selves, and  that  in  proportion  to 
the  efficiency  with  which  these 
duties  are  performed  will  their 
happiness  be  promoted  (Spencer, 
Froude,  Dale,  Smiles,  Chesterfield, 
Brown,  Froude),  264-6  ;  the  more 
one  seeks  the  good  of  others,  the 
more  perfect  his  nature,  the  higher 
his  enjoyments  (Butler,  McCosh, 
Fuller,Dale,  Hare,  Beecher,  Bacon, 


Butler,  Rogers,  Mill,  Barnes,  Spen- 
cer, Vinet,  Shairp,  Shakespeare), 
266-8 ;  see  Love. 

Senses,  training  of  the,  (Beard),  33  ; 
69;  (Cunningham,  Mill,  Arnott, 
Kant,  Bates,  Maudsley,  Buchner), 
99;  may  be  too  highly  trained 
(Davy),  19. 

Sight,  the  highest  of  the  senses, 
(Mayo),  69  ;  what  addresses  itself 
to  the  eye  more  impressive  than 
what  enters  by  the  ear  (Fordyce, 
Smiles),  385. 

Skill,  see  Labour,  State. 

Social  influences,  see  Educators, 
social. 

Society,  man  derives  many  advan- 
tages from  living  in, (Lewes,  Waitz, 
276 ;  duties  arising  therefrom 
(Dale,  Lewes,  Laurie,  Carlyle, 
Smiles,  Carlyle,  Froude,  Emerson^, 
276-8;  man  designed  for,  (Reid), 
380-1 ;  only  in,  are  some  of  the 
highest  principles  of  his  nature 
called  forth  (Stewart,  Mill),  381. 

State,  the,  (Lagarde),  193 ;  duty  of, 
in  regard  to  education  (Mill,  Car- 
lyle. Austin,  Tillotson,  Spectator, 
Burke,  Smith),  ihid  et  seq. ;  incum- 
bent on  the,  to  impart  to  its  succes- 
sors an  education  corresponding  to 
the  position  it  occupies  (Smiles, 
Ruskin,  Watts,  Kingsley,  Moore), 
194-5 ;  they  are  to  bear  its  name 
and  sustain  its  fame  (Hall,  Monro, 
Galton),  195-6;  the  learning  and 
labours  of  those  who  have  gone 
before,  the  birthright  of  each  suc- 
ceeding generation  (Smiles, 
Lewes,  Tennyson),  196-7. 

its  wealth  or  power  in  its  men 

(Jones,  Luther,  Burton,  Smiles, 
Mill),  197-8 ;  these  should,  there- 
fore, be  its  chief  concern  (Hamilton, 
Aristotle,  Bacon,  Beaconsfield, 
Goldsmith,  McCosh,  Langford) ; 
and  not  allowed  to  grow  up  in 
ignorance  (Aristotle,  Helmholtz, 
Whewell,  Harris,  Channing,  Car- 
lyle), 198-9;  where  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  are  ignorant  there 
lies  the  greatest  danger  to  the, 
(Mill,  Shuttleworth,  Foster,  Lang- 
ford),  232-3 ;  and  on  the  other  hand 
its  safety,  peace,  and  prosperity, 
in  their  enlightenment  (Tillotson, 
Burke,  Smith),  193  ;  (Brown),  233. 


State,  Its  wealth  comes  from  the 
people's  labour ;  stt  Labour ;  what- 
ever adds  to  the  people's  Istiour 
or  renders  it  more  valuable  io 
creases  nittianal  wealth  (Smith 
McCutloch,  Richardaon).  aoi :  b 
imparting  skill  to  labour  its  valui 
is  raised  (Liebig.  Burton,  Rusliin 
Kingsley.  MiU.  Smith),  302:  by 
education  skill  is  imparted  to 
labour  (Helmholti.  Mill.  Harris, 
Langford,  Coleridge  Harris),  102-3. 

it  is  for  the  advantage  of  the, 

that  each  be  iu  that  position  and  at 
Ihat  work  for  which  nature  has 
best  fitted  him ;  in  this  will  be  do 
the  greatest  amount  of  work  and 
wDik,  too,  of  the  most  valuable 
kind.(Hogera,  Plato,  Barnes.  Spen- 
cer, Hamilton,  Ferrier,  Aristotle, 
Hamilton,  Ruskin),  205-6  ;  we  fre- 
quendy  find  even    in   the  lowest 

adorn  a  much  higher  sphere  (Car- 
lyle,  Seeley,  Addison,  Hamerton, 
Carlyle,  Gray.SheUey,  Amos),  106- 
S:  who  can  estimate  theamount  of 
loss  accruing  lo  the,  and  the  world 
from  this  cause  ?  (Sptcialor,  Car- 
lyle), aofl;  the  duty  of  the.  lo  seek  to 
turn  to  the  best  advantage  the 
labour,  talent,  industry,  skill,  of  its 
members  (Oslsome.  Stewart,  Hall, 
Quain,  Harris),  aoQ-io;  Huarie's 
"Trial  of  Wits",  aio-11 ;  educa- 
tion the  great  trier  of  wit.  and  by 
having  the  means  of  education 
aflbrded  him,  each  will  be  enabled 
to  reach  bis  proper  sphere  (Mtlller, 
Mill,  Huiley.  Roundell,  Knox, 
Macaulay,  Mill.I-angford).  aii-ia; 
many  men  of  the  highest  promise 
have  exhausted  their  powers  in  the 
n  of  knowledge  or  even 


Id  (Han 


a.  Coml 


duly  of  the,  to  see  that  parents 
educate  their  children  (Mill.  Black- 
stone,  Mill,  Beecher,  Mill,  Draper, 
Plllan:),  a6o-i ;  they  are  growing 
up  to  be  active  members  of  its 
body  (Macaulay,  Foster,  Paley, 
Manning,    Butler.   Kingaley      "" 


^^^K  educate  their  chil 

^^^^^L  stone.  Mill,  Beecl 

^^^H  Plllan;),  360-1 :  t 

^^^^^H  up   to  be  active 

^^^^^P  body    (Macaulay 

^^^^"  Manning,    Butler 

r  punish' implies'tl 

I  (Anitotle,  Bacon, 

L  Cockbum,  MocB. 


right  to 
e  right  to  teach 


cauon    (Mill.    Draper.     Coleridn 
Hill,  MiU).  214-15:  iDUsenms,     ^ 
lie  libraries,  Ac.  (Harris,  Car 
915-16. 
Stale,whi]eitisthedutyofthe,tos«. 
that  every  one  of  its  subjects  is  ra 
ceiving   an   education,    it    ia 
necessary    that    this   be    dire 

(Burke),  133;  evils  conn 

an;   system   of,    education    (MiS 

(Laurie),  339:  education  will  n 


stale  I 


t  free  fron 


steffitni 


(MiU,  Buckle.  Beaconslield,  Spq 
gaon.  Mill,  Brown),  a. 
Teacher,  the,  his  work  a  work  4 
hope  (Bushnell.  Brown,  Corlrit 
Viaet),  i8i-j:  (Locke,  "  -■ 
Wait!,  Bichter),  400;  importaoca 
of  the  office  (Rush,  Channing, 
Smith, Channine), 40s;  (Quintilian, 
Brinsley,  Philip,  Quain,  Channing, 
Marcel),  4J8-9;  his  inlluence gteat 
(Juvenal,  Simpson.  Oppler),  4=9-307 
his  responsibi  lilies  correspond- 
ing (Richter,  Vinei,  Munroe),  43c; 

(Bushnell,  Mill.  Rousseau,'  Wyse), 
431;  know  his  subjects  thoroughly 
(Munroe.   Marcel),  43a;    be   kind. 

(Munroe,  Maice],  Symons,  Whilej, 
433-3;  alsonoble.large-hearted  and 
Munroe),  4 


f^y. 


laboric 


(Stow.  Matcel.  Munroe).  41 
energy,  earnestness,  and  fi 
(Bain,  Smiles],  434;  ■ 
conduct,  polished  in 
■ — the  embodiment  of  all  tl 
pupils  ought  to  be  and  do  (Men- 
2ies,  Simpson.  Marcel.  L,aurie. 
Plutarch,  Locke.  Bain,  Haraia, 
Munroe),  434-5  7  should  have  the 
power  of  readily  communicating 

Marcel),  436  ;  for  want  of  this,  dis- 
tinguished scholars  frequently  fail 
aaleachers|Marcel.Scbmidt,Crai 
Seeley),  436-7:  should  be  able  I 
come  down  to  the  level  of  hi' 
(Richter,  Taine,  Luther,  <_^^ 
Bjid  identic   himself  with  t 


(Cecil,  Marcel,  Munroe,  Hawtrey), 
447-B ;  o(  great  fluency  of  expres- 
sion and  powerof  illustration  (Tata, 
Marcel,  Higginson].  4311;  biniliar 
with  the  best  methods  of  teaching 
(TatB,Spencer,Aneu9),439-4o:  thot 
beat  adapted  for  one  pupi' '-- 


id  for 


er(Tal. 


,  Mar 


should  hav 
naluce  and  character  of  the  dif- 
ferent faculties,  the  taws  to  which 
they  are  subject,  and  the  purposes 
they  are  designed  to  serve  (Cald- 
well. Mann,  Spencer,  Lalor,  Spen- 
cer, Fuller,  Cbanning),  441-2;  hencs 
a  student  of  physiology  and  psy- 
chology (Huiley,  Hamilton,  Car- 
penter, Marcel,  Donaldson,  Cor- 
nelius, HamertDti,  Comte,  Mann), 
441-3;  without  this  he  will  fre- 
quently eiT  (Lalor,  Winslow, 
Carpeatar,  Tate,  Youmans).  442-4: 
should  study  nature  in  the  indi- 
vidual (Condillao,  Rousseau,  Plu- 
tarch, Winslow,  Locks,  Laogford, 
Laurie),  444-5;  not  seeking  to  up- 
root or  destroy  any  of  the  natural 
powers  (Thompson.  Howe.  For- 
dyce,  Hamilton.  Rousseau,  Car- 
penter, Rich  lee,  Harris,  Foster, 
FQrdyce),,445-6;  and  study  human 


n  all  it: 


powers  and  capacities  and  its  ten- 


nhis 


ccompii 

his  ends  (Munroe.  Gill),  447-S: 
will  thus  acquire  unwavering  faith 
in  the  power  of  education  and 
have    right    ideas    of    its    impor- 

Teacher.  necessity  for  bis  being 
trained  (Munroe,  Stanton,  Quain, 
Fitch,Pillans.Fayne),  448-9;  (Spen- 
cer, Schmidt,  Melanchthon,  ''-- 


,   Wyse, 


,    Chan 


Whalely,  South,  Chan ning),  453-4 ; 
former  lack  of  training  (Edueation 
Comtnissiofursi  Munroe,  Pillaos, 
Richter),  449-50:  evils  resulting 
therefrom  (Carpenter,  Richter, 
Spencer,  Moleschot.  Abercrombie, 
Clorke-Zimmerman.Marcel},  451-1 ; 


the  medical  man,  lawyer,  and  cler- 
gyman each  receives  a  special  train- 
ing for  his  woric  (Lalor,  Arnold, 
Luther.  Channing,  Simpson),  454- 
5  ;  sea  Pupil  teachers  ;  Training  col- 
leges :  Chairs  of  education. 
Teaching,  the,  of  a  science  should 
generally  be  in  the  order  of  its  dis- 
covery (Donaldson,  Burke.  Con- 
dillac,  Spencer),  8-9 ;  nothing 
should  be  leaml  which  it  would 
afterwards  he  of  advantage  to  for- 
get (Quintilian,  Epictetus,  Smiles. 
Brawn,  Foster),  13-14 ;  (Sayce),  80  ; 
importance  of  studying  the  ticst 
modes  of,  (Donaldson.  Beard, 
Speticer,  Fetrier.  Craig,  Spencer), 
34  ;  differeol  studies  cultivate  the 
mind  in  different  directions,  and 

upon  previous  ones  (Donaldson. 
Bain,  Hamilton,  Bacon,  Maelaurin, 
Forbes,  Mill.  Foster.  Hamerton, 
Rousseau,  Brown),  25-7  ;  different 
individuals  require  different  modes 
of  treatment  (Mill).  26-7;  each 
made  most  proficient  in  those 
studies  to  which  his  talents  most 
incline  him  (Bacon),  37  ;  languages 
taught  not  by  grammars  and  dic- 
tionariaa,  hut  by  the  exercise  of 
the    faculties    concerned    in    Ian- 


is  most  useful  and  carried  on  in  the 
shortest,  simplest,  and  easiest  way 
possible  (Collier.  Carpenter,  Glad- 


ing  should  not  be  made  too  easy 
(Beale,  Prendergast,  Edgeworth, 
Spencer,  Whately,  Mill,  Locke. 
Sayce,  Mill),  78-So ;  directed  rather 

pupil  (Fearon).  80;  text  -  books, 
catechisms,  and  grammars  used 
in  place  of  the  living  voice 
(Spencer,  Vaughan,  Niismith, 
Payne,  Quain,  Lowe,  Whately, 
Mill),  So-i :  and  that  made  matter 
of  tnemory  which  should  be  Iha 
^it  of  understanding  (Mill.  FiCoh, 


It  Cramming : 
geoenl  set  loa  high  a  ^ue  npoa 
tlieir  acquiienieQti,   aad  nt^tct 
"   >  (aculliel  (Bacon.  Port  Seyat  '. 

le  dntiruid  prinlege  of. —  I 

immunicating  hia  know-   I 
tedgfl   and   eicperieiice    to  others 

'"■"""'""'  "  15 ;  of  Ihe  old.  the  young 
I.  115-6 ;  they  will  thus 

mind*  and  forming  the  judgments  of 
those  wbo  are  to  lite  after  them. 
ii5;learningaDd,wilHhanbemore   ' 
nearly  allied,  and  men  will  learn  in    , 
order   that  they  may   teacb.  and    ' 
will  be  more  directed  to  imparting 
the  power  of  ci^nmumcatiDg  in- 
alniction  than   at  present,  125-6:    I 
(Piichi,  459;  pleasing  manoeis  ■■ 


(Hamertonj. 


tramiag  wbkfa  Ibe  work  imparls 
(Haiiiertoa.  Aiistntle.  Garfield. 
Blackie.  Mill.  Carljle),  335-6: 
these  the  more  imponant  being 
those  that  perish  not,  bat  which 
form  the  character  and  guide  the 
conduct  in  tbe  other  relatioiis  of 
Ufe  (VerdoB.  Carlyiel.  135-6. 

Wealth,  laboor  the  aoorce  of,  iM 
Labour. 

Wild  men  [Amatl>.  149- 

World,  the.a  school  (Dewey,  BuOet, 
Brown.   Choeset.   Hood.   Darling, 

Writing  (Mayhew),  43,  SM  B 
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tinuation to  March,  iSSo,     Demy  Svo,  i6j. 
Samuel    Sharpe.     Egyptolt^ist  and   Tianslator  of  the   Bible. 
CrowQ  Svo,  6j. 
Ci//yOA'i?,.S'omj«/.— What  Think  Te  of  Christ?  Crown  Svo.  fii, 
P  CLQDD,  Edward,  E.R.A.S.— The  Childhood  of  the  World  :  a 

H     ^  Simple  Account  of  Man  In   Early  Times.     Seventh  Edition. 

^J^  Crown  Svo,  3c, 

^^^H  A  Special  Edition  for  Schools.     11. 
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CLOD,  Edward,  F.R.A.S. 

The  Childhood  or  Religions.  Including  a  Simple  Account 
ihe  Birth  and  Growth  of  Myth*  and  Legends.  Eignth  Thonsan 
Crown  Bvo,  51. 

A  Special  Edition  for  School?,     ij,  6rf, 


COGfiLAN,  y.  Calf,  Z>.Z).— The  Modern  Pharisee  and 

Sermons.  Edited  by  the  Very  Rev.  H.  H.  Dickinson,  D.n 
Dean  of  Chapel  Koyal,  Dublin.  New  and  Cheaper  Editio 
Crown  8vo,  71.  M. 

COLERIDGE,  .Sirfl;— Memoir  and  Letters  of  Sara  Coleridg 
Edited  by  her  Daughter.  With  Index.  Cheap  Edition.  Wi 
Portrait.    71.  6rf. 

Collects  ExempliQed.  Being  Illastrations  from  the  0!d  and  Ni 
Testaments  of  the  Collects  for  (he  Sundays  alter  Trinity.  By  tl 
Author  nf  "A  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  and  Gospels."  Edib 
by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Jackson.     Crown  Svo,  y. 

CONNELLy  A.  A:— Diacontent  and  Danger  In   India.     Snu 
crown  8to,  y.  6d, 
The  Economic  Revolution  of  India.    Crown  Svo,  51. 

COitY,  IVilliam.—K  Guide  to  Modern  English  History.  Part 
— MDCCCXV.-MDCCCXXX.  Demy  Svo.  9s.  Part  II.- 
MDCCCXXX.-MDCCCXXXV.,  isf. 


COX,  Stv.  Sir-  Geor^  IV.,  M.A.,  Bart.— A  History  of  Greece  froi 

the  Earliest  Period  to  the  end  of  the  Persian  "Wan 

New  Ediiion.     2  vols.    Demy  Svo,  36/. 

The   Mythology  of  the  Aryan   Nations.     New  Edition 

Demy  8vo,  161. 

Tales  of  Ancient  Greece.    New  Edition.    Small  crown  Svo,  6*. 
A  Manual  of  Mythology  In  the  form  of  Question 

Answer.     New  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo,  31. 
An  Intfoduclion  to  the  Science  of  Comparative  Myth^ 
ology  and  Folk-Lore.   Second  Edition.    Crown  Svo.    7/.  6 
COX,  Rev.  Sir  G.  W.,  M.A.,  Bart.,  and  yO.VES,  Exslmi  Ninlsn.- 
Popular    Romances    of  the   Middle    Ages.    Sccoi 
Edition,  jn  I  vol.     Crown  Svo,  6j-, 
COX,  Ktv.  Samuel,  ^.ZJ.— Salvator  Mundl ;  or,  la  Christ  the  Saviw 
of  all  Men?    Eighth  Edition,     Crown  S\-o,  is. 
The  Genesis  of  Evil,  and  other  Sermons,  mainly  expositoiTi 
Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  fu. 


Kegan  Paul,   Trench  &  Co.'s  Publications.  7 

COX,  Rev,  Samuil,  D.D.—mutimitd. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Book,  of  Job.     With  a  Translalion, 

Demy  Svo,  151. 
The  Larger  Hope.     A  Sequel  lo  "Salvator  Mundi."     i6mo,  xi. 
CRA  VEN,  Mrs.— A  Year's  Meditations.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 
CJiAiVFaRD,  Oiicfl/rf.— Portugal,  Old  and  New.     With  111 uslra- 
lions  and  Maps.     New  and  Cheaper  Edirion.      Crawn  Svo,  is. 

CROZIER,  John  Biaiiii,  M.S.—r\i&  Religion  of  tha  Future. 

Crown  Svo,  6s. 
CyclopEedia  of  Common  Things.     Ediled  by  the  Rev.  Sir  George 

W,  Co.f,  Bart.,  M.A.     With  500  lUustiations.     Third  Edition. 

Lai^  post  Svo,  Is.  6d, 
DAVIDSON,   Rev.  Samuil,  D.D.,  LL.D.—CanoTi  of  the  Bible; 

lis  Formalion,  History,  and  Fluctualions.     Third  and  Revised 

Editioti.     SmaU  crown  Bvo,  51, 
The  Doctrine  of  Last  Things  conlsined  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment compared  with  the  Notions  of  the  Jews  and  the  Statements 

of  Church  Creeds.     Small  crown  Svo,  3J.  &f, 
DAVIDSON,   Tkonias.—Taa  Parthenon  Frieze,  and  other  Essays. 

Crown  Svo,  bs. 
DAWSON,  Geo.,  M.A.    Prayers,  iwith  a  Discourse  on  Prayer. 

Edited  by  his  Wife.     Eighth  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  6j, 
Berraons  on  Disputed  Points  and  Special  Occasions. 

Edited  by  his  Wife.     Fourth  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  fo. 
Sermons  on  Dally  Life  and  Duty.    Ediied  by  his  Wife. 

Fourth  Edition,     Crown  Svo,  ti. 


DB  yoNCQVRT,  Madame  j1/a>iV,— "Wholesome  Cookery.     Crown 

8vo,  3*.  W. 
DE  LONG,  Lieut.  Cent.  G.  W— The  Voyage  of  the  Jeannette. 

The  Ship  and  Ice  Jonmals  of.      Edited  by  his   Wife,   Emma 

De  Long.     With  Portraits,  Maps,  and  many  Tlustiations  on 

wood  and  stone,    a  vols.     Demy  Svo.     36^. 
DBSFREZ,  Phillip  S.,  J.Z>.— Daniel  and  John  ;  or,  the  Apocalypse 

of  the  Old  and  that  of  the  New  Testament.     Demy  Svo,  lis. 
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DUFFIELD,  A.  7.— Don  Quixote ;  his  Critics  and  Comroen- 

tators.  With  a  btitf  ncccmnl  of  Ihe  minor  works  of  Mlguel  liB 
Cervantes  Saavbdka,  and  a  statement  of  llie  aim  and  end  of 
Ihe  greatest  of  Ihem  aJ!.  A  liandy  book  for  general  readers. 
Crown  8vo,  y.  dd. 
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£>(/  MOlfCEL,  Coimi.—TYia  Telephone,  the  Microphone,  and 
the  Phonograph.  With  74  Illustrations.  Second  Edici" 
Small  crovro  Bvo,  51. 

FDCFAVORTIJ,  F.   K— Mathematical  Psychics.    An  Essay 
the  Application  of  Malhemalics  to  Social  Science,     Semy  ** 

Educational  Coda  of  the  Prussian  Nation,  In  Its  Preaeat 
Form.     In  accardanee  with  the  Decisions  of  the  Common  Pro 
\\  Law,  and  with  those  of  Recent  Legislation,     Crown  8yo, 
■a.  0./. 

Education  Library.    Edited  by  Philip  Magnus  :— 

An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Bducatloi 
Theories.     "     ""  "     "" .-  .      -         >   ^.■.- 

Old  Greek  Education.     By  the  Rev.  Prof.  Mahafpt,  ViM 

y.bd.  ^ 

School  Management.  Including  a  ^neral  view  of  the  1 
of  Eductt'ion,  Organiialion  and  Discipline.  ByJosBPH  Landi 
Second  Edition.    6r. 


1  Oscar   Browkino,    M.A.     Second  Ediligi 


Eighteenth  Century  Essays. 

DOBSON.       With    a    Miniat 
Parchment  Library  Edition, 


Selected  and  Edited  by  AosT 
re  Frontispiece  by  R,  Caldeo 
I.  ;  veilum,  "js.  fid. 


—Studies  In  Tennyson's  Idylls.  Crown  8vo,j| 

ELVOT,  Sir  Thomas.— Ti\a  Boke  named  the  Gouemour.  Editj 
from  the  First  Edition  of  1531  by  Hknby  Herbert  Stbphbj 
Croft,  M.A,,  Barrister-at-Law.  With  Portraits  of  Sir  Thomas 
and  Lady  Elyot,  copied  by  permission  of  her  Majesty  from  Hol- 
bein's Original  Drawings  at  Windsor  Castle.  3  vols,  Fcap.  410, 
SOi. 

Enoch  the  Prophet.     The  Book  of.     Archbishop  Laurencb's  ' 

Intion,  nith  an  Introduction  by  the  Author  of  "  The  Evolutionfl 
Chrisiinnity."    Ciown  8vo,  51. 


EVANS,    jWari.— The    Story   of   Our   Father's    Love, 

Children.     Sixth  and  Cheaper  Edition,    With  Four  lUosttadoii 
Fcop.  8yo,  ts.  fid. 


Kegan  Paul,   Tniich  St  Go's  Publications.  9 

EVANS,  Mark^cenHniud. 

A  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  'Worahlp  for  House- 
hold Use,  compiled  exclusively  from  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
Second  Edition.      Fcap.  Bvo,  is. 

The  Gospel  of  Home  Life.     Crown  8vo,  4J-.  dd. 

The  King's  Story- Book.     In  Three  Parts,     Fcap.  8vo,  u.  dd. 


"Fan  K-wae"  at  Canton  before  Treaty  Days  1825-1844. 

By  an  old  Resident.    With  Frontispiece.     Crown  Svo,  jt. 
FLECKER,  Rai.  ^/wwr.— Scripture  Onomatology,    Being  Criticol 

Notes  on  the  Septuagint  and  other  versions.      Crovra  8vo,  is.  fid. 
FLOREDICE,  W.  H.—K.  Month  among  the  Mere  Irish.    Small 

crown  8vo,  51. 
GARDINER,    Samutl   R.,   and   J.   BASS   MULLINGER,   M.A.— 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  English  History.    I.arge 

Crown  8vo,  91. 
GARDNER,  Zi^wif.— Quatre  Bras,  LIgny,   and  Waterloo.    A 

NatTBtive  of  the  Campaign  in  Belgium,  1S15.    With  Maps  and 

Plans.     Demy  Svo,  l6r. 
Genesis  in  Advance  of  Present  Science.    A  Critical  Investigation 

of  Chapters  I, -IX.     By  a  Sep[uaeenarian  Beneficed  Presbyter. 

Demy  8vo.     iw.  dd. 
GENNA,    E.  —  Irresponsible    Philanthropists.        Being     some 

Chapters  on  the  Employment  of  Gentlewomen.      Small  crown 

Svo,  2/.  6rf. 
GEORGE,  Henry. — Progress  and  Poverty  !  An  Inquiry  into   the 

Causes  of  Industrial  Depressions,  and  of  Increase  of  Want  with 

Increase   of  Wealth.      The    Remedy.       Second    Edition,      Post 

Svo,  71.  W.     Also  a  Cheap  Edition.     Limp  cloth,  \s.  td.    Paper 

GIBSON,  James  I',— Journey  to  Parnassus.    Composed  byMicuEi. 

BE  Cervantes  Saaveura.    Spanish  Text,  wiin  Translation  into 

English  Tercets,  Preface,  and  Illustrative  NoleSj  by.     Crown 

Svo,  lis. 
Glossary  of  Terms  and  Phrases.    Edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  Percy 

Smith  and  others.     Medium  8wo,  iir. 
GLOVER,  F.,  jW..4.— Exempla  Latina.    A  First  Construing  Book, 

with  Short  Notes,  Lexicon,  and  an  Introduction  to  the  Analysis 

of  Sentences.    Fcap.  Svo,  2s. 
GOLDSMID,  Sir  Francis  Henry,  Bart.,   Q.C.,  .fl/. P. —Memoir  of. 

With  Portrait.     Second  Edition,  Revised.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 


GOODENOUGH,  Cemimilort  J.  C.—MemolT  of,  with  Extracts 

hi';  LetlcTS  and  Joutnnl;.     Edited  \>y  hk  Widow.     With 

Engrnvcd  Portrait.     Square  Svo,  5/. 
•,•  Also  a  Library  Edition  with  Maps,  Woodcuts,  and  Steel  Ei^gm 
Portrait.     Square  post  Svo,  14/. 
COSSE,  EdmuHd  If.— Studtes  In  the  Lllsrature  of  Northei 

Hurope.     With  a  Frontispiece  designed  and  etched  by 

Tadema.   -New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Large  crown  Svo,  6 
Seventeenth  Century  Studies.    A  Contribntion to  theH 

of  English  Poelty.     Demy  Svo,  loi.  dd, 
GOULD,  Rev.  S,  Baring,  yi/. -4.— Germany,  Present  and  Past. 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Large  crown  Svo,  "js.  6d. 
COWAN,   Major   Waller  E.—K.   IvanofT'a  Russian   Grammar. 

("16th  Edition.)     Translated,  enlarged,  and  arranged  fol  use  of 

Students  of  the  Russian  Language.     Demy  Svo,  6s. 
GOWER,   Lord  RonaM.     My   Reminiscences.     Second    Editioi 

a  vols.    Witii  FroQlispiecea.     Demy  Svo,  30r. 
GRAHAM,  Wiiliam,  Af-A.—the  Creed  of  Scleaca,  Religions,  Mi 

and  Social.     Demy  Svo,  6r. 
GRIFFITH,  Thmiaj,  A.M.—Tba  Gospel  of  the  Divine  Life 

Study  of  the  Fourth  Evangelist.     Demy  Svo,  14J. 

GRIMLEY,  Rev.  H.  N.,  M.A.—TremnSoa  Sermons,  chiefly  o 
the  Spiritual  Body,  the  Unseen  "World,  and  the 
Divine  Humanity.    Third  Edition,     Crown  Svo,  6r. 

HABCKEL,  Fref.  Ertist.—Tiva  History  Of  Creation.     TranslaHoli  _ 
revised  by  Professor  E.  KAY  Lankester,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 
Coloured  Plates  and  Genealogical  Trees  of  the  various  f_ 
of  bgih  Plants  and  AnimaU.     a  vols.      Third  Edition. 

The  History  of  the  Evolution  of  Man.    With  i 

lUusltalions.  a  vols.  Post  Evo,  321. 
A  Visit  to  Ceylon.  Post  Svo,  71.  dd. 
Freedom  In  Science  and  Teaching.    With  &  FrebKnr  Not) 

byT.  H.  HuKLEV,  F.R.S.     Crown  Svo,  51. 
Half-Ceown  Series  ; — 

A  Lost  Love.     By  Anna  C.  Ogle  [Ashford  Owen]. 

Sister  Dora  :  a  Biography.     By  Maroaret  Lonsdale. 

True  Words  for  Brave  Men  :  a.  Book  for  Soldiers  and  Sailori 

By  the  late  CHARLES  KiNCsLEY. 
An  Inland  Voyage.     By  R.  L.  Stevenson, 
Travels  writh  a  Donkey.     By  R.  I«  STEVENSCBf. 
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IIalf-Cbown  St.i.\is—canHHuid, 

Notes  of  Travel :  being  Extracls  from  Ihe  JoHraalH  of  Coimt  Von 

Molt  HE. 
English  Sonnets.     Cf.llecled  and  Arranged  by  J,  Denmis. 
London  Lyrics.    By  F.  Locker. 
Home  Songs  for  Quiet  Hours.    By  the  Rev.  Canon  R.  H. 

Bavnes, 
HAWEtS,   Riv.   H.   R.,   j1/.^.— Current  Coin.     Material  Ism— The 

Devil — Crime — Drunkenness — Pauperism — EmoLiao — Recreati  on 

—The  Sabbath.    Fifth  and  Cheaper  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  51. 
Arrows  in   tha  Air.       Fifth  and  Cheaper  Edition.      Crown 

8vo,  5.. 

Speech  In  Season.     Fifyi  and  Cheaper  Edition,     Crown  8vo,  5J, 
Thirteenth  and  Cheaper  Edition. 

Unsectarian  Family  Prayers.     New  and  Chenper  Edition. 
Fcap.  8vo,  I  J.  iid. 
HAWKINS,   Edwards    Cotnerfard.—^^iiW,    and   Form,       Sermons 

preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Leatherhead.     Crown  Svo,  6r. 
HAWTHORNE,  Nalhat!iil.—'Vior]&s.     Complete  in  Twelve  Volumes. 
Large  post  Svo,  "Js.  fid.  each  volume. 

Vol.    I.    TivicB-TOLD  Tales. 

Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse. 

Tkb  House  op  the  Seven  Gables,  and  The  Snow 
Image. 

The  Wonderbook,  Tangiewooo  Tales,  and  Grand- 
father's ClIAIH. 

The  Scarlet  Letter,  and  The  Blithedale  Romanck. 
The  Marble  Faun.    [Transformation.] 
|J-|OoR  Old  Home,  and  English  Notb-Bookb. 
X.    American  Nots- Books. 
X.    French  and  Italian  Note-Books. 
XI.    Septimius  Felton,  The  Dollitbr  Romance,  Fanshawe, 
AND,  IN  AN  Appendix,  The  Ancestral  Footstep. 
XII.    Tales  and  Essays,  and  other  Papers,  with  a  Bio- 
graphical Sketch  op  Hawthorne. 
HA  YES,  A.  H.,  yiMr.—Nevf  Colorado,  and  tha  Santa  Ffi  Trail. 
With  Map  and  60  Illustralions.     Crown  Svo,  gs. 
-Ralegh  in  Ireland.    'V 
le  Contemporary  Documents.    Large  i 
Svo,  printed  on  hand-made  paper,  parchment,  loj.  6rf. 
SyBlfSy,  /«i7j>>.— Diaries  and  Letters  of.    Edited  hy  Matthew 

Henry  Lee,  M,A.    Large  crown  Svo,  71.  dd, 
^DB,  A/»iri.—Tho  Age  to  Come.     SmaU  crown  8vo,  jj.  6d. 
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HIME,M(xjor  H.  W.  Z..  ^..4.— Wagneri 

SVO,  21.  &/. 

HINTON,  y.—1At^  aod  Leilers.  Edited  by  Ellice  Hopkins,  with 
on  Introduction  by  Sir  W.  W.  GuT-i,  Burt.,  and  Portrait 
engraved  on  Steel  by  C.  H.  Jecns.      Fourth  Edition.     Crovrn 

SVO,  &!,  &/. 

The  Mystery  of  PaJn.    New  Edition.     Fcap.  Svo,  m. 
HOLTMAM,  E.  C— Eight  Yeara  In  Japan,  1873-1881.    Work, 

Travel,  and  Recreation.    With  three  maps.    Latge  crown  8vo,  <ji. 
HOOPER^  il/ori'— Little  Dinners:   Hotv  to  Serve  tlteno  wttb 

Elegance  and   Economy.      Seventeenth  Edition. 
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I.  6rf. 
HOPKINS,  Ellia.—I-ite  and  Letters  of  James  Hinton,  with 
Introduction  by  Sir  W.  W.  GuLl,  Bart.,  and  Portrait  engrav 
on  Steel  by  C.  H.  Jeens.     Fourth  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  &.  ( 
"Work,   amongst  "Working   Men.     Fourth  edition.      Cioi 
Svo,  y.  6J. 
JIOSPITAUER,  £■.— The  Modern  Applications  of  Hlectriclt 
Translated  and  Enlarged  by  Julius  Maier,   Pli.D.      z  ™ 
With  onmeroua  IQuslrations.     Demy  8vO,  I2J.  bd.  each  volan 
Vol.  I.— Electric  Geneiators,  Electric  Light. 
Vol.  II,— Telephone  :     Various     Applieati 
TransmisKon  of  Energy. 
Household   Readings  on   Prophecy.     By  a.  Layman.      Snu 

aown  8to,  y.  bd. 
HUGHES,  //eiin/.—Tbe  Redemption  of  the  ■World.    Ciown  8fl 

nUNTINGFORD,  Rev.  E.,  D.C.L.—Tna  Apocalypse.  With 
Commenlary  and  Introductory  Essay.     Demy  Svo,  gj. 

MUTTON,  Arlhur,  M.A.~The  Anglican  Ministry  :  lis  N«tni 
and  Value  in  relation  to  the  Catholic  Priesthood.  With  It  Ptefii 
by  Hia  Eminence  Cardinal  Newman,     Demy  Svo,  14^. 

BUTTON,   Rev.  C.  ^.— Tin  conscious  Testimony  ;  or,   Uie  Sile  

Witness  of  the  Hebrew  to  the  Truth  of  the  Historical  Scriptiuc 
Crown  Svo,  3s,  fid. 

IM    THURN,    Evtrard   /:— Areiong    the    Indians   of    Britlsj 
Guiana.      Being    Sltetches,   chiclly   anthropologic,    from    itie 
■)r  of  British  Guiana.     With  ni  "     ' 


Svo, 


ii  numerous  Illuslrutb[i&.     Demy 


Kegiin  Paul,   Trench  &•  Co.'s  Publications.         13 

JENKINS^  E.,  and  BAYMOND,  7.— Tho  Architect's  Legal 
Handbook.     Thiid  Edition,  Revised.     Crown  8vo,  6j. 

JENKINS,  Rai.  R.  C,  M.A.~T\i^  Privilege  of  Peter,  and  the 
Claims  of  the  Roman  Chuich.  confronted  with  the  Scriptures, 
the  Councils,  and  the  Testimony  of  the  Popes  themselves.  Fcap. 
8vo,  3J.  &f. 

JERVIS.  Riv.  W.  StnUy.—  Tha  Galilean  Church  and  the 
Revolution.  A  Sequel  to  the  History  of  the  Church  of 
France,  from  the  Concordat  of  Bologoa  to  Ihe  Revolution. 
Demy  Svo,  iSj. 

JOEL,  £.— A  Consul's  Manual  and  Shipo-nmer'a  and  Ship- 
m aster's  Practical  Guide  in  their  Tranaactloas 
Abroad.  With  Derinilions  of  Nautical,  Mercantile,  and  Legal 
Terms ;  b  Glossary  of  Mercantile  Terms  in  English,  French, 
German,  Italian,  and  Spanish ;  Tables  of  the  Money,  Weights, 
and  Measures  of  the  Principal  Commercial  Nations  and  their 
Equivalents  ia  British  Standards;  and  Forms  of  Consular  and 
Nolaria!  Acts.     Demy  Svo,  iw. 

JOHNSTONE,  C.  F.,  JI/. .4.— Historical  Abstracts!  being  Outlines 
of  the  History  of  some  of  the  less  known  States  of  Europe. 
Crown  8vo,  •}!.  dd. 

JOLLY,  William,  F^.S.E.,  i^;.— The  Life  of  John  Duncan, 
Scotch  ■Weaver  and  Botanist.  With  Sketches  of  his 
Friends  and  Notices  of  his  Times.  Second  Edition.  Large 
crown  Svo,  with  etched  portrait,  gs. 

JONES,  C.  A The  Foreign  Freaks  of  Five  Friends.    With  30 

Illustrations.     Cro^vnSvo,  6s. 

JOYCE,  P.  W.,  LL.D.,  ctc—Om  Celtic  Romances.  Translated 
from  the  Gaelic,     Crown  Svo,  7^,  fid. 

yOYNES,  y.  Z.— The  Adventures  of  a  Tourist  In  Ireland. 
Second  edition.     Small  crown  Svo,  ai.  6d, 

KAUFMANN,  Kai.  M..  5,,^.— Socialism  :  its  Nature,  its   Dangers, 
and  its  Remedies  considered.     Crown  Svo,  is.  dd, 
Utopias  ;  or,  Schemes  of  Social  Improvement,  from  Sir  Thomas 
More  to  Karl  Marx.     Crown  Svo,  5J. 

XAY,  >jf/-4.— Free  Trade  in  Land.  Edited  by  his  Widow.  Widi 
Prelice  by  the  Right  Hon.  John  Bright,  M.P.  Sixth  Edition. 
Crown  Svo,  is. 

KEMPIS,  Thomas  i— Of  the  Imitation  of  Christ.  Parchment 
Library  Edition,  ds. ;  or  vellum,  ^s.  bd.  The  Red  Line  Edition, 
fcap.  Svo,  red  edges,  aJ.  dd.  The  Cabinet  Edition,  small  Svo, 
cloth  limp,  \s.  ;  clolh  boards,  red  edges,  ii.  dd.  The  Miniature 
Edition,  red  edges,  32ma,  1;. 
*,•    All  the  above  Editions  may  be  had  in  various  extra  bindings. 

KENT,    C. — Corona    Catholica    ad   Petri  successorie   Pedes 
^^v  Oblata.    Se  Summi   Pontiflcls   Leonis   XIII.     As- 

^^^L        sumptione  Fplgramma.     In  Quinquaginla,  Linguis.     Fcap. 
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KINGSFORD,  Anna,   M.D.—Tha   Perfect   Way   in   Dial.     .    , 

Treatise  advocating  a  Return  to  Ihe  Nalural  and  Andenl  Food  rf 
our  Kace,     Small  crown  Svo,  2s. 

KINCSLEY,  Ckarhs,  M.A Letters  and  Memories  of  his  Life. 

Edited  by  his  Wife.     With  two  Sled  Engraved  Portraits,  im4 
Vignettes  an  Wood.   Thirteenth  Cabinet  Edilicnii   3  vols.    Ciom   | 
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All  Salnls'  Day,  and  other  Sermom.     Also  a  nev 

Edilion  in  one  volnmc,  with  Portrait.      Crown  8vd,  6f.     Edited 

by  the  Rev.  W.  Harrison.     Third  Edition.   Crown  Svo,  71,  W. 
True  W^orda    for    Brave  Men.     A  Book  for  Soldiers'  and 

Sailors'  Libraries.     Tenth  Edition.     Crowo  Svo,  a 
KNOX,  Alcxandrr  A.—TbB  New  Playground  ;  ot.  Wandering  fe 

Algeria.    New  and  cheaper  edition.     Lirge  crow-  " —   '- 
LANDONyostph. — School  Management;  Including  a  General  Virf 

of  the  Work  of  Education,  Organization,  and  Disciplinr     "  --^^ 

Edition.     Crown  Svo,  fo. 
LA  URIE,  S.  .?.— The  Training  of  Teachers,  wid  other  Educatiij 

PapeiB.     Crown  Kvo,  is,  fid. 
LEE,  Bev.  F.  C,  ZJ.CX.— The  Other  World  ;  or.  Glimpses  of  fl 

Siipemalura!.    a  vols.     A  New  Edition.     Crown  Bvo,  151. 
Letters  from  a  Young  Emigrant  In  Manitoba,  Second  Editl^ 

Small  crown  Svo,  3J.  6if. 
LEWIS,  Etkiiard  DilloH.~R.  Draft  Code  of  Criminal  Lanr  a 

Procedure.    Demy  Svo,  au. 
LILL/E,   Arthur,   Sf.S.A.S.—'Tl^a   Popular   Life   of    Buddb^ 

Containing  an  Answer  to  the  Ilibbert  Lectures 

Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  fo. 
UNDSA  Y.  W.  Laiidtr,  M.D.—Mlndi  la  the  Lower  Anlmala  i^ 

Health  and  Disease.     2  vols.     Demy  Svo,  32;. 
Vol  I.— Mind  in  Health.     Vol  II,— Mind  in  Disease. 
LLOYD,  Ifij/i'tr.— The  Hope  of  the  World :  An  Essayoo  Uciven 

Redemption.     Crown  Svo,  51. 
LQNSDALE,  Margart/.— Sister  Dora ;  a  Dicgraphy.    With  Port 

Twenly-fifih  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  at.  63. 
LOWDER,  Char}a.—K  Biography.     By  the  Author  of  "  St  Ten 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  Svo,     With  Portiait, 


LYTTON,  Ed-ward  Bulwir,  Zi»i/,— Life,   Lettora   i 

Remains.    ByhisSoa.TheEAiiL  of  Lytton.    With  Portroits, 

Illuatrations  and  Facsimiles.     Demy  8vo. 

[Vols.  I,  and  II.  just  leady. 
MACHIAVELU,  JWicffffl.— Diacoursea  on  the  First  Decade  of 

Titus  Liviua.    Translated  from  the  Italian  by  NiNiAN  Hill 

Thomson,  M.A.     Large  crnwa  8vo,  I3j, 
The  Prince.     Translated  from  the  Italian  by  N.  H.  T.     Small 

crown  8vo,  printed  on  hand-mide  paper,  bevelled  boaids,  61. 
MACKENZIE,  Alexandir.—Ylo-vi  India  is  Governed.    Being  an 

Account  of  England's  Work  in  India.     Small  crown  8vo,  2s. 
MACNAUGHT,  EfV.  5^*«,—Coena  Domini  ;  An  Essay  on  the  Lord's 

Supper,  its  Primitive  Institution,  Apostolic  Uses,  and  Subsequent 

History.     Demy  Svo,  141. 
MACWALTER,  Rev.  G.  .S— Life  of  Antoni3  Rosmlnl  Serbati 

(Founder  of  the  Institute  of  Charily),      z  vols.      Deray  Svo, 

[Vol.  I.  now  ready,  price  121. 

MAGNUS,  Mn. — About  the  Jewra  since  Bible  Times.    From  the 

Babylonian  Exile  till  the  English  Exodus.     Small  crown  Svo,  61. 
MAIR,  R.  S.,  .flr.Z>.,/;,ff.C.J.£'.— The  Medical  Guide  for  Anglo- 
Indiana.     Being  a    Compendium   of  Advice  lo  Europeans  in 

India,  relating  to  the  Preservation  and  Regulation   of  Health. 

With  a  Supplement  on  the  Management  of  Children  in  India. 

Second  Ed;tion.     Crown  Svo,  limp  cloth,  31.  &/. 
MALDEN,  ffmfy  £//i>;.— Vienna,  1683.     The  History  and  Conse- 


s  of  the  Defeat  of  the  Turks  before  Viei 
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Many  Voices.  A  volume  of  EjttractB  from  the  Religious  Writers  of 
Christendom  from  thi  First  lo  the  Sixteenth  Cenluiy.  With 
Biographical  Sketches,     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  red  edges,  &-. 

MARKHAM,  Cafl.  Albert  Hastings,  R.N.—Tt\^  Great  Frozen  Sea : 
A  Personal  Narrative  of  the  Voyage  of  the  AkrC  during  the  Arctic 
Expedition  of  1875-6.  With  6  Full-page  Illustrations,  3  Maps, 
and  27  Woodcuts.  Sixth  and  Cheaper  EditioiL  Crown  Svo,  &r. 
A  Polar  Reconnaissance  :  bemg  the  Voyage  of  the  Jshjitii 
to  NovayaZemlya  in  1879.  With  lo  III  usltaiions.  Demy  Svo,  161. 

Marriage  and  Maternity ;  or.  Scripture  Wives  and  Mothers.    Small 

crown  Svo,  41.  td. 
MARTINEAU.    Gerlrudt■.—0^xtiiaB  Lessona  on  Moraia.     Small 
crown  Svo,  Ji.  &/. 
^^J«KDJX£y,  N.,  Af.B.  —  BadY  and  "Will.     Being  an  E5.iay  con- 
^^^^t         ceming  Will,  in  lis  Metaphysical,  Physiological,  and  Pathological 
^^^^M         Aspect*.    Svo,  in. 
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NEREDITH,   jW:^.— Theotokos,   the  Example  for  "Womi 

Ded'caled,  by  permission,  lo  Lady  Agnes  Wood.  Revised  . 
tbc  Venerable  Aichdeacon  Denison.  32mo,  limp  cloth,  \s,  dd, 
MILLER,  Edward.—Tbe  History  and  Doctrines  of  Irviogism 
or,  the  so-called  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church.  2  vols.  Larg 
post  Svo,  25J, 
The  Church  in  Relation  to  the  State.    Large  crott 

■js.  &/. 


MOCKLER,  E. — A  Grammar  of  the  Baloochee  Language, 
it  is  spoken  in  Makran  (Ancient  Gedrosia),  in  the  Persia-Aral 
and  Roman  cliaracters.     Fcap.  Svo,  y. 


MORBLL,  J.  J?.— Euclid  Simplified  in  Method  and  Languagi 
Bemg  a  Manual  of  Geometrf ,  Compiled  from  ihe  mosl  tmporta- 
French  Works,  approved  by  tlie  University  of  Palis  and  tl 
Minister  of  Public  Instruclion.     Fcap.  Svo,  ar.  &/, 

ICY.     With  numero 

2J.  &C 

MURPHY,  John  Nickolas.—T'hs  Chair  of  Peter ;  or,  the  Papa 
considered  io  its  Inslilution,  Development,  and  Organization,  a) 
in  the  Benefits  which  for  over  Eighleen  Centuries  it  has  confers 
on  Mankind.     Demy  Svo,  tS^. 

NELSON.  J.  H.,  M.A.—A  Prospectus  of  the  Scientific  Stud 
of  the  Hindu  Law.     Demy  Svo,  <ti. 

NEWMAN,  J.  H.,  ZJ.Z).— CharacterlsHo3  from  the  WriUnj 
of.  Ueing  Selections  from  his  various  Works.  Arranged  wi 
Ihe  Author's  personal  ApprovaL     Sixth  Edition.     With  PotI 

*■*  A  Portrait  of  Cardinal  Newman,  mounted  for  Jhuning,  can 
be  had,  2s.  tii. 


NEtrOf AN,  Fraud!  iVUliam.—'E.saa.i 

cloth  limp,  21. 
New  Werther.     Ly  Loki.     Small  ci 


1  Diet.     Smsll  o 


N/CilOLSO.V,  Edmani  Byrati.—TYia  Gospel  according  to  tha 
Hebre'WS.  lis  Fragments  TudsIhiecI  and  Annotated  with  a 
Critical  Analysis  of  the  External  and  Intenliil  Evidence  relaling 
to  it.      Demy  8vo,  gj,  M. 


mCOLS,  Arthur,  F.G.S.,  ^.j?.C.^,— Chapters  from  the  Phyaloal 
History  of  the  Earth :  an  Introduction  lo  Geology  and 
Paltcontoii^.    With  numerous  lUuslralions.     Crown  8vo,  y. 


Notes  on  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  For  Readers  of 
the  Authorized  Version  or  the  Original  Greek.     Demy  8vo,  W.  dd. 

Nucesi  Exercises  on  the  Syntax  of  the  PirnLic  School  Latin 
Trimer.     New  Edition  in  Throe  Parts.     Crown  Sto,  each  is, 
%•  The  Three  Parts  can  al;o  be  liad  bound  together,  3J. 

OATES,  Frank,  /'.^.C,^,— Malabele  Land  and  the  Victoria 
Falls.  A  Naturalist's  Wanderinip  in  the  Interior  of  South 
Africa.  Edited  by  C.  G.  Dates,  B.A.  With  niimcrous  Illustra- 
tions  and  4  Maps.     Demy  Svo,  zu. 

OGLE,  W.,  M.D.,  Aff.C.i'.— AristoUe  on  the  Parts  of  Animals. 
Translated,  with  Introduction  and  Notes.     Royai  Svo,  Ms.  fid. 

Oken  Lorenz,  Life  of,  ]!y  Alexander  Ecker.  With  Explanatory 
Notes,  Selections  from  Oken's  Correspondence,  and  Portrait  of 
the  Professor.  From  the  German  l)y  Alfred  Tulic  Crown 
Svo,  6j. 


Hanrl  Perreyvs  and  his  Counsels  to  the  SIcIil.    Small 

crown  Svo,  51, 
OSBORNE,  Rsv,  IV.  A.— The  Revised  Version  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament.    A  Critical  Commentary,  with  Notes  upon  the  Text. 

Crown  Svo,  51. 
OTTLEV,  //.  BkktnUlh.—Ttio  Great  Dilemma.    Christ  His  Own 

Witness  or  His  Own  Accuser.    Six  Jjcctutes.    Second  Edition. 

Crown  Svo,  3/.  6d. 
Our  PuIjUo  Schools — Eton,  Harroiw,  Winchester,  Rugby, 

"Westminster,     Marlborough,     The     Charterhouse. 

Crown  Svo,  Ss. 
GIVEN,  F.  M.—Z.o\ya  Keats :  a  Study.     Crown  Svo,  6j. 
OWEN,  Rev.  Roivrt,  ^.ZJ.—Sanctorale  Gatholicum  ;  or.  Book  of 

Saints.    With  Notes,  Critical,  Exegetical,  and  Historical.    Demy 
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OXRNHAM.  Xtv.  F.  AJ-/f*n»c.— TVhat  la  Ihe  Tmtb  a.  „  » 

luting  PunlalimeDt.     PinIL    Beii% sa BJModcal b 

Into  ilie  Wioici*  »ad  Wdghi  td  oaaaa  i!  "'  "  '      -  -  ■" 

Crown  8vo,  04.  hd. 
OXOy/£WSS.~noman\fTa,    ProteatanUsin,    AngUcanisni. 

Being  B  Lajfinan'a  View  of  Mine  qneitiaax  of  tke  D^.    T<igtdKi 

will)  Kcmnrki  on  Pi.  LilllcdaJe't  "  Fbin  Reasoas  aguBtt  join- 

ing  the  Church  of  Rome."    Cimni  Sro,  31.  6£, 
PALMER,  iht  loll    tViaiam.—Jiolea  ot  a  Visit  to  Rossla  In 

1840-1S41.     Selected  and  arranged  by  Joan  B.  C&Ildixil 

Nbwman,  wllh  porlrniL     Crown  6vo,  b.  6^ 
Parclimenl  Library.    Choicely  Printed  on  haad-j ^_ 

pnrchtnent  antKine,  6j.  ;  Tdlum,  Ji.  6d,  each  toIquk, 
Snglltih  Lyrlca. 
Thti  SnnnniB  of  John  Milton.    Edited  byHABK  Pai 

With  I'tirlrait  after  Vcrtue. 
Poems  by  Alfrori  Tennyson.    3  vols.    With  m 

pitcci  by  W.  li.  Richmond. 
Franoh  Lyrics.    Selected  an<3  Annoialed  by  Georgb  Sail 

mmv.     with  a  minatnie  frontispiece  denned,  and  etched 

U.  G.  Gtindoni. 


DONSON,  and  on  etched  portmil  'from  an  unfinished  6il  Sketch 
by  Sir  Goiifiey  Kneller. 

Ssleot  Letters  of  Percy  Byeshe  Shelley.    Edited,  with  ui 

IntioJiietlon,  by  RictiARD  Garnstt. 
Tlin  Christian  Year.    Thoughts  in  Vetse  fcr  the  Sundays  and 

Holy  Uayn  ihiotighout  the  Year.     With  Miniature  Portrait  of  the 

Krv.  J.  Kcble,  after  a  Dmmng  by  G.  Richmond,  R.A. 
Slinkipnre'a  'Works.  Complete  in  Twelve  Volumes, 
Btatitocnth  Contury  Essays.    Selected  nnd  Edited  by  AdsJ 

IJOMSON.     With  a  Minifliuie  Frontispiece  by  R.  CaLJecotL 
Q.  Ilorntl  FlaccI  Opera,     Edited  by  F.  A.  Cobnish,  Assist 

Maslcr  at  Eton.     With  a  Frontispiece  after  a  design  by  L.  j" ' 

Tademn,  etched  by  Leopold  Lowenstam, 
EdKar  Allan  Poe'a  Poems.     With  an  Essay  on  his  Poetiyfl 

Andrew  Lang,  and  a  Frontispiece  by  Linley  Samboame. 
ShAkspere's  Sonnets.    Edited  by  Edward  Dowdkn.     ... 

Ftunlispirce  etched  by  Leopold  Lowenstam,  after  the  Death  M 
English  Odes.    Selected  by  Edmund  W.  Gosse,    With  Fron 

piece  on  India  paper  by  Hamo  Thomycroft,  A.R.A. 
Of  the  Imitation  of  Christ.     B^  Thomas  k  Kbupm. 

reviiied  Translation.     With  Fronti^iece  on  India  paper,  f 

Design  by  W.  B.  Richmond. 
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Tennyaon's    The    Princess ;   a.  Medlej.      With   a  Minialure 

Frontispiece  by  H.  M.  Paget,  and  a  Tailpiece  in  Outline  by 

Golden  Browne. 
Poems  J   Selected  from  Percy  Bvsshe  Shellev.     Dedicated  to 

Lad^  Shelley,     With  a  Prerace  by  Richard  Gaenett  and  a 

Miniature  Frontispiece. 
Tennyson's  "In  Memoriam."     With   a  Mimatare  Portrait 

in  lau-fortt  by  Le  Rat,  alter  a  Fholograph  by  the  late  Mrs. 

FAESLOE,  Jeseiih.—0\xv  Hallways.  Sketches,  Hi5loricaI  and 
Descnptive,  With.  Practical  lufonnation  as  to  Fares  and  Rates, 
etc.,  and  a  Chapter  on  Railway  Reform.     Crown  8vo,  6j. 

PAUL,  C.  AffiiM.— Biographical  Sketches,  Printed  on  hand-made 
paper,  bound  in  buckram.     Second  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  71.  bd. 

PAUL,  Alexander. — Short  Parliaments.  A  History  of  the  National 
Demand  for  frequent  General  Elections.    Small  crown  Svo,  31.  bd, 

FEARSOK  Rev.  5.— 'Week-day  Living.  A  Book  for  Young  Men 
and  Women.     Second  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  5^. 

PENRICE,  Maj.  7,  B.A.—A  Dictionary  and  Glossary  of  the 
Ko-ran.  With  Copious  Grammatical  References  and  Explana- 
tions of  the  Text.     4to,  2  is, 

PESCHEL,  Dr.  Ojfiw.— The  Races  of  Man  and  their  Geo- 
graphical Distribution.    Large  crown  Svo,  gj. 

PETERS,  F.  Zr.— The  Nicomachean  Ethics  of  Aristotle.  Trans- 
lated by.     Crown  Svo,  &. 

PHIPSQN,  £,— The  Animal  Lore  of  Shakspeare's  Time. 
Including  Qaadrupeds,  Birds,  Reptiles,  Fish  and  Insects.  Large 
post  Svo,  gj. 

PIDGEON,  D.—K-a.  Engineer's  Holiday ',  or,  Notes  of  a  Round 
Trip  from  Long.  0°  to  0°.  New  and  Clieapcr  Edition.  Large 
crown  Svo,  is.  6d. 

PRICE,  Prof.  Bonamy, — Currency  and  Banliing.     Crown  Svo,  6j. 
Chapters  on  Practical  Political  Economy.     Being  the  Sub- 
stance of  Lectures  delivered  before  the  University  of  Oxford. 
New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Large  post  Svo,  y. 

Pulpit  Comraenlary.  The.  (Old  Testainent  Series.)  Edited  by  the 
Rev,  J.  S.  ExELL  and  the  Rev.  Canon  H.  D.  M.  Spence. 
Genesis.  By  the  Rev.  T.  WaiTELAw,  M.A  [  with  Homilies  by 
the  Very  Rev.  J.  F.  Montgomery,  D.D.,  Rev.  Prof.  R.  A. 
Redford,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Rev.  F.  Hastings,  Rev.  W. 
Roberts,  M.A.  An  Introduction  to  tlie  Study  of  the  Old 
Testament  by  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Farrar,  D.D.,  F.R.S.; 
and  Introductions  to  the  Pentateuch  by  the  Right  Rev.  II.  CoT- 
TCR1LL,D.D,,  andRev.  T.Whitelaw,  M.A.  Seventh  Edition. 
I  vol.,  ip. 
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PuIpU  Commentary,  The— conHntieti. 

Exodus.     By  the  Itev,  C^on  Ravo-inson.     With  Homilies  b 
Rev.  J.  Orb,  Rev.  D.  VoONc,  Rev.  C.  A.  Goodhabt,  Rev.  jM 
Urquhabt,  tnd  the  Rev.  H,  T.  Robjohns.      Third  Edidi 

XAVitlcus.      By  the  Rev.   Prebendary  Mbyrick,   M.A.       

Introductionaby  Ihe  Rev.  R.  COLLINS,  Rev.  Professor  A.  Cavi 
and  Homilies  by  Rev.  Prof.  Rkdfokd,  LL.B.,  Rev.  J.  A 
Macdonald,  Rev,  W.  Clarkson,  Rev.  S.  R.  Aldkisgiv 
LLiB.,  and  Rev.  McChevne  Edgar.     Fourth  Edition,     i 

Numbers.  By  llie  Rev.  R.  Wintbbbotram,  LL.B. ; 
Homilies  by  Uie  Rev.  Professor  W.  BlNNlE,  D.D.,  Rev.  E.  S 
Prout,  M.A.,  Rev.  D.  Youhg,  Rev.  J.  Waite,  and  a 
duelioa  by  the  Rev.  Thouas  Wuiteuiw,  M.A.  Fourtlll 
EdicioD.     151. 

Deuteronomy.  By  the  Rev.  W,  L,  Alexander,  D.D.  Withfl 
Homilies  by  Rev.  C.  ClemAnce,  D.D.,  Rev.  J.  Orr,  B.D., . 
Rev.  R.  M.  Edgab,  M.A.,  Rev.  D.  Davies,  M.A.  ThirdI 
edition.     15s. 

Joshua.  By  Rev.  J.  J.  Lias,  M.A. ;  with  Homiliea  by  Rev. 
S.  R.  Alrbidge,  LL.B.,  Rev.  R.  Gloves,  Rev.  E.  Dz 
PbessensE,  D.D.,  Rev.  J.  Waits,  B.A,  Rev.  F.  W.  Adenev, 
M.A. ;  and  an  iDlroducliou  by  Ihe  Rev.  A.  FluumsR,  M,A, 
Fifth  Edilion.     lar.  6d. 

Judges  and  Ruth.  By  [he  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and 
Rev,  J.  Morrison,  D.D. ;  with  Homilies  by  Rev.  A.  F,  MniE, 
M.A.,  Rev.  W.  F.  Adeney,  M.A.,  Rev.  W.  M.  Statham,  and 
Rev,  Professor  J,  Thomson,  M.A.     Fourth  Edition. 

1  Samuel.  By  the  Very  Rev.  R.  P.  Smith,  D.D. ;  with  HomiJit- 
by  Rev.  Donald  Fraser,  D.D.,  Rev.  Prof.  Chafhan,  uxtl 
Rev.  li.  Dale.     Sixth  Edition.     15^. 


1  Kings.    By  (he Rev.  Joseph  Hammond,  LL.B.  WiihHomili 
by  the  Rev.   E.  De  PRKSSENsfi,  D.D.,  Rev.  J.  Waite,  B.A,! 
Rev,  A.  Rowland,  LL.B.,  Rev.  J.  A.  Macdonald,  and  Rev, 
J.  Urquhart.     Fourth  Edition. 

Hzra,  Nehemlah,  and  Esther.  By  Rev.  Canon  G.  Rawlinboh, 
M.A. ;  with  Homilies  by  Rev.  Prof.  J,  R.  Thomson,  M.A.,  Rev. 
Prof.  R.  A,  Redforo,  LL.B.,  M.A.,  Rev.  W.  S.  Lewis,  M.A., 
Rev.  J.  A.  Macdonald,  Rev.  A.  Mackeknal.  B,A.,  Rev,  W. 
Clarkson,  B.A.,  Rev.  F.  Hastings,  Rev.  W.  DiNWimiiB, 
LL.B.,  Rev.  Prof,  Rowlands,  B.A.,  Rev.  G.  Wood,  B.A., 
Rev.  Piof.  P.  C.  Barker,  LL.B.,  M.A,,  and  the  Rev.  J.  S. 
ExEU..     Sixth  Edition,     i  voL,  121.  6d. 
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Pulpit  Commentary,  The.      (New  Testament  Series.) 

St.  Mark.     By  Veiy  Rev.  E.  Bickeestetii,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Lich- 
field ;  with  Homilies  by  Rev.  Prof.  Thomson,  M.A.,  Rev.  Prof. 
Given,  M.A.,  Rev.  Prof.  Johnson,  M.A.,  Rev.  A.  Rowland, 
B.A.,,  LL.B.,  Rev.  A.  Muir,  and  Rev.  R.  Green.     2  vols. 
Third  Edition,     zu. 
PUSEV,     Dr. — Senrtona    for     the     Chureli's     Seaaona    from 
Advent  to  Trinity.     Selected  from  the  Published  Sermons 
of  the  late  Edward  Bouverie  Pusev,  D.D.     Crown  Svo,  y. 
QUILTER,  Harry.—"  The  Academy,"  1872-1882. 
RADCLIFFE,  Frank  R.  K— The  New  Politicus.    SmaU  crown  Svo, 

21.  hd. 
Realitiea  of  the  Future  Life.     Small  crown  Svo,  is.  dd. 
RENDELL,    J.    ^—Concise    Handbook    of    the   Island   of 
Madeira.    With  Plan  of  Funchal  and  Map  of  the  Isknii,   Fcap. 
Svo,  \s.  bd. 
REYNOLDS,    Res,  J.    {('.—The  Supernatural   In   Nature,     A 
Veiificatioii  by  Free  Use  of  Science.      Third  Edition,  Revised 
Bnd  Enlai^ed.      Demy  Svo,  14J. 
The   Mystery  of   Miracles.     Third    and    EiJarged    Edition. 
Crown  Svo,  61. 
RIBOT,  Prof.  ?».— Heredity :  A  Psychological  Study  on  its  Phenomena, 
its  Laws,  its  Causes,  and  its  Consequences.    Large  crown  Svo,  91. 
ROBERTSON,   Tkt  late  Rev.  F.   W.,  M.A.—l-ife  and  Letters  of. 
Edited  by  the  Rey.  Stopford  Brooke,  M.A. 
I.  Two  vols.,  unifotm  with  the  Sermons.    With  Steel  Portrait. 
Crown  Svo,  71.  dd. 
II.  Library  Edition,  in  Demy  Svo,  with  Portrait,     IW. 
in.  A  Popular  Edition,  in  I  vol.     Cronii  Svo,  6f. 
Sermona.     Four  Series.     Smnll  crown  Svo,  3*.  6d.  each. 
The  Human  Race,  and  other  Sermons.'  Preached  at  Chelten- 
ham, Oxford,  and  Brighton.    New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown 
Svo,  31.  erf. 
Notes  on  Geneala.     New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  8vo, 

y.&d. 
Expository    Lectures   on  St.   Paul's   Epistles  to  the 

Corinthians.     A  New  Edition.    Small  crown  Svo,  Jj. 
Lectures  and  Addresses,  with  other  Literary  Remains.    A  New 

Edition.     Crown  Svo,  51. 
An    Analysis    of    Mr.    Tennyson's    "  In    Memoriam." 
(Dedicated  by  Permission  to  the  Poet -Laureate.)    Fcap.  Svo,  31. 
The  Education  of  the  Human  Race.    Translated  from  the 
German  of  Gottholi)  Ephraim  Lessino.     Fcap.  Svo,  21.  td. 
The  above  Works  can  also  be  had,  bound  in  half  morocco. 
•,•  A  Portrait  of  the  late  Rev.  F.  W,  Robertson,  mounted  for  framing, 
can  be  liad,  is,  f>d. 
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Rosmlnl  SerbaU  (J-lfe  of).    By  G.  Stdabt  MacWutzx. 

8vOi  [VtA.  I.  DOW  rea^,  i 

noamlnl'B  Origin   of    Ideas.      Tianslaled  ton  the   FifUi  Kilia 

ICiJilion  of  Ihe  Nuuvo  SaBRio  Suir  arigitu  4HU  ida.     3  nk 

Uciii)'  Svn,  cioih.  [Vola.  I.  sud  II.  oov  nadjr.  tfc.  eMh. 

Roanllnra  Phllosoplilcal   System.     Tmiulated,  niib  a  Sketdi  of 

Ihe   Autlior'a   Life,  Bibliograpliy,    lulioduction,   and  Notes  bf 

I'HOMAi  Daviuson.     Demy  Svo,  idi. 

RULE,  Mariin.  <W.^,  — The  Life  and  Times  of  St.  Ansetm, 

Arohbiahop    of   Camerbury  and    Primate   of  the  ^^ 
Dritains.     1  vols,     Demy  Svo,  sir. 

SA  I.  VA  TOR,  AnhdukeLudmig.—lJSV'ie.oA&,  the  Capi  tal  of  CyprubJ 
Ciown  4(0,  loj.  td. 

SAMUEL,  ^iw  Jl/.— Jewish  Life  In  the  East.     Small 
8vo,  31,  bd. 

SA  YCB,  Kev.  Archibald  J/mry.—latTodMcilory  to  the  Science  of 
Lansuagfli    3  vols.     Second  Edition.     Large  post  Svi 

SalantlUc  Laynilta.     The  New  Tiulh  aai  tlie  Old  Faith  : 
Incompntiblc  ?    Demy  Svo,  \os.6d, 

SCOOffES,  IV,  JPaft's/i:— Four  Centuries  of  English  Letters » 
A  Selection  eif3S0Lctlet3  by  150  Wrilcre,  from  the  Period  of  Ihe 
Piulon  Lettera  to  the  Present  Time.  Third  Edition.  La^g. 
crovm  BvQ,  6s.  ■ 

sniLLITO,  Rfv.  3(ji(;fl^.— Womanhood:  ils  Duties,  Temptations, 
and  Privilogos.  A  Book  for  Young  Women.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  Svo,  y.  6d, 

SHIPI.F.Y,  Riv.  Oriy,  ^.yl.— Principles  of  the  Faith  in  Rela- 
tion to  Sin,  Tofiica  for  Thought  in  Timta  ol  Retreat. 
Itleven  Addresses  delivered  during  a  Retieat  of  Three  Days  to 
Persons  linng  in  the  World.     Demy  Svo,  12J'. 

Slstar  Augustine,  Snoetior  of  the  Sisters  of  Charily  at  the  St 
Johannis  Hospital  nt  Bonn,  Authorised  Translation  by  H*ss 
TllAKAU,  from  Ihe  German  "Memorials  of  AUAue  vott 
LASAUt.X."    Cheap  Edition.    Large  crown  8vo,  41.  6d. 

SMITH,  Edmard,  M.D.,  LL.B..  ^.^. .J.— Tubercular  Consump' 
tlon  In  its  Early  and  Remediable  Stages.  Seccnxt 
liditlon.    Crown  Svo,  ^r. 
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STAPFER,  i'flH/,  —  Shakspeare  and  Classical  Antiquity; 
Greelt  and  Latin  Antiquity  as  presented  in  Shakspeare's  Plays, 
Translated  by  Emily  J.  Carev.     Large  post  8vo,  lis. 

STEVENSON,  Rev.  W.  7^.— Hymns  for  the  Church  anii  Home. 
Selected  and  Edited  liy  the  Rev,  W.  FLEMING  Stevenson. 

The  Hymn  Book  consists  of  Three  Parts ;— I.  For  Public 

•  Worship.— IL  For  Family  iiQi!  Private  Worship,— III. 

For  Children. 
•^*  Published  in  various  forms  and  prices,   the  latter  ranging 
from  8(/.  to  6/. 
Lists  and  full  particulars  will  be  furnished  on  application 
to  the  Publishers. 


With   Frontispiece  by  Walter   Crane, 
Virginifaus  Puerlsque,  and  other  Papers,     Crown  Svo,  fit. 


STRBCKER-  IV/SLZCEN'US.— Organic  Chemistry,  Translated  and 
Edited,  vfilli  Extensive  Additions,  by  W.  R.  Hodgkiksos, 
Ph.D.,  £md  A.  J,  Greenawav,  F.I.C.     Demy  Bvo,  21s, 


SWEDENBORG,  Enian.^Tiei  Cullu  et  Amore  Del  ubi  Agitur 
de  Telluris  octu,  Paradiso  et  Vivario,  tum  do  Prl- 
mogenitl  Sau  Adami  Nativitate  Infanlia,  et  Amore. 
Crown  Svo,  5J. 

SYME,  David. — Representative  Government  in  England,     Its 

Faults  and  Failures.     Second  Edition,     Large  crown  Svo,  ts. 
TAYLOR,  Rai.  /laaf.— The  Alphabet.     An  Account  of  the  Origin 

and  Development   of   Letters.      With    numerous   Tables    and 

Facsimiles.    2  vols.     Demy  Svo,  3&t. 

Thirty  Thousand  Thoughts.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Spbnce, 
Rev.  J.  S.  ExELL,  Rev.  Chakles  Neil,  and  Rev.  Jacob 
Stephenson.    6  vols.    Super  royal  Svo. 

[Vol,  I.  now  ready,  161, 

THOM,  y.  Naimlion.—l.A^s  of  Life  after  the  Mind  of  Christ, 
Second  Edition,      Crown  Svo,  71,  6d. 
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TIDMAN,  Paul  /".—Gold  and   Silver  Money.     Part  I.- 

Stalement.      Part  II. — Objections  Answered.      Third  Editiot 

Crown  Svo,  is. 
TIPPLE,  Rev.  S.  ^.—Sunday  Mornings  at  Norwood.    Pniyei 

and  Sermons.    Ccowd  8vo,  6i. 
TODHUNTER,  Dr.  y.—K  Study  of  SheUey.    Crown  Svo,  7*. 
TREMENHEERE,    Hugh    Scynwur,    C.S.~A    Manual   of   the 

Principles  of  Government,  bs  set  forth  by  the  Authorities 

of  Ancient  and  Modem  Times.     New  and  Enlarged  Editi 

Crown  Svo,  51. 
TUKE,  Daniel  Haci,  M.D.,  ^.ff.C. P.— Chapters  in  the  History 

of  the  Insane  tn  the  British  Isles.    With  4  lUusttiitbns.. 

l^rge  crown  Svo,  izr. 
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UPTON,  Major  R.  Z).— Gleanings  from  the  Desert  ot  Arabia, 

Large  post  Svo,  lar.  6d. 
VACUUS,   yiaior.— Flying  Soutli.     RecoUeclions  of  France  and  iti 

LitlDial.     Small  crown  Svo,  31.  dd. 


VILLIERS,  The  Right  Hon.  C.  P.— Tree  Trade  Speeches  of. 
With  Political  Memoir.  Edited  by  a  Member  of  the  Cobden 
Club.     2  vols.    With  Portrait.     Demy  Svo,  25J, 


VYNER,  Lady  Mary.—'E.^e.vy  Day  a  Portion.    Adapted  from  I 

Bible  and  the  Prayer  Book,  for  the  Private  Devotion  of  tb(._ 

living  in   Widowhood.     Collected   and  Edited  by  Ladjr  Uaij 

Vyner,     Square  ctown  Svo,  5/. 
WALDSTEIN,   Charlts,   PA.D.—Th6  Balance  of  Emotion  an4 

Intellect;  an  Introductory  Essay  to  the  Study  of  Philosophy, 

Crown  Svo,  61. 
WALLER,  Rev.  C.  S.— The  Apocalypse,  reviewed  under  the  Light 

of  the  Doctnne  of  the  Unfolding  Ages,  and  the  Reslitution  of  AI 

Thii^i.    Demy  Svo,  izr. 


WALPOLE,  Chas.  Gioii'^;.— History  of  Ireland  from  the  Earliest 
Times  to  the  Union  with  Great  Britain.  Wilh  5  Maps 
and  Appendices.     Crown  Svo,  lOi.  fid. 

WALSHE,  WalUr  Haylt,  J/.Z).— DramaUc  Singing  Physiolo- 
gically Estimated.    Crown  Svo,  3J.  6rf. 

WEDMORE,  FrcdtHik—TtiB  Masters  of  Genre  Painting.  With 
Sixteen  lUustrations.     Crown  Svo,  'js.  6rf, 

WHEWELL,  mi/iam,  D.n.—Uls  Z.iTo  and  Selections  from  hJs 
Corresponilence.  By  Mrs.  Stair  Douglas.  With  a  Portrait 
from  a  Painting  by  Samuel  Laurence.    Demy  Svo,  211. 

WHITNEY,  Prof.  William  i^rw^A^  —  Essentials  of  EnglUh 
Grammar,  for  the  Use  of  Schools.     Crown  Svo,  3J.  6d. 

WILLIAMS,  Rowland,  JJ.D.— Psalms,  Litanies,  Counsels,  and 
Collects  for  ID evout  Persons.  Edited  by  his  Widow,  New 
and  Popular  Edition,  Crown  Svo,  p.  bd. 
Stray  Thoughts  Collected  from  the  TWritings  of  the 
late  Rowland  "Williams,  D.D.  Edited  by  hia  Widow- 
Crown  Svo,  31.  hd. 

WILLIS,  R.,  ^...4.— W^illiam  Harvey.  A  History  of  the  Discovery 
of  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood  ;  with  a  PorUait  of  Harvey  after 
Paithome.     Demy  Svo,  l+r. 

WILSON,  Sir  Erasmus.— 'E.gypt  of  the  Past.    With  Chromo-litho- 
graph  and  numerous  Illustrations  in  the  text.     Second  Edition, 
Revised,     Crown  Svo,  121, 
The  Recent  Archaic  Discovery  of  Egyptian  Mvunmiea 
at  Thebes,     A  Lecture.     Croivn  Svo,  11.  6ii. 


WOLTMANN,  Dr.  Atfrid,  and  WOERMANN,  Dr.  ^ar/.— History 
of  Painting.  Edited  by  Sidney  Colvin.  Vol.  I.  Painting 
in  Antiquity  and  the  Middle  Ages.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Medium  Svo,  2Sj,  ;  bevelled  boards,  gilt  leaves,  301. 

Word  -svas  Made  Flesh.  Short  Family  Readings  on  the  Epistles  for 
each  Sunday  of  the  Christian  Year.     Demy  Svo,  101.  bd, 

WEEN,  Sir  CAriila/Atr.— Hia  Family  and  His  Times.  With 
Ori^nal  Letters,  and  a  Discourse  od  Aichitectuie  hitherto  un- 

Snblishcd.      By  Lucy   Phillihokb.      With   Portrait.      Demy 
vo,  14/. 
yOUMANS,    Eliza   j(,— First    Book    of    Botany.     Designed    lo 
Cultivate    the   Ohserving    Powers    of    Children.       With    300 
Engravinp.     New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  21.  6d, 
TQUMANS,  Edward  L.,  M.D.—h.  Class  Book  of  Chemistry,  on 
^^~"       the  Basis  of  the  New  System.     With  200  Illustrations.     Crown 
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I.  Forms   of    Water:    a  Fimilioj    Exposition  of  the    Ocigii 

Fhcnomeni  of  Glflciets,      By  J.  Tjndall,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 
IS  lUusiralLons.     Eighih  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  51. 

II.  Physics  and   Politics  ;  or,  Thoughts  on  the  Application  of  tb 

Principles  of  "Natural  Selection    and  "  Inheritance"  loPolilici 
ijocietj.     By  Walter  Bagehot.     Sixth  Edition.     Ciown  810,  41. 

HI.  Foods.     Bj- Edward  Smith,  M.D.,LL.B.,F.R.H.     Wilhnu 
Illustrations.     Eighth  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  5^. 
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VI.  On  the  Conservation  of  Energy.     By  Balfour  Stewart,  M. A., 

LL.D.,  F.R.S.     Wiih  14  lUuslrallons.     Sixth  Edition.     Crc 

VII,  AnimaJ  Locomotion  ;  orWallting,  Swimming,  and  Flying, 

J.   B.   Pettigrew,  M.D,,   F.R.S.,  etc.     With  130  Illustration 

Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  51. 

Vlir.  Responsibility  In  Mental  Disease.    By  Henry  Maudslej; 

M.D,     Fourth  Edition,     Crottu  Svo,  5J, 

IX.  The   New   Chemistry.     By  Professor  J.   P,  Cooke.    With  3 

Illustrations.     Seventh  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  5^. 

X.  The  Science  of  Law.    By  Professor  Sheldon  Amos,    Fifth  Editioi 

Crown  Svo,  5*, 

XI.  Animal  Mechanism  :  a  Treatise  on  Terrestrial  and  Aerial  Locoi 

motion.     By  Professor  E.  J.   Mfltey,     With   iVj   Illustration* 
Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  51. 

XII.  The  Doctrine  of  Descent  and  Darwinism.    By  Profess 

Oscar  Schmidt,     With  26  Illustrations,     Fifth  Edition,     Croi 

XIII.  The  History  of  the  Conflict  between  Religion  an 

Science.    By  J.  W.  Draper,  M.D.,  LL.D.   Sewnteenth  EditioiL 
Crown  Svo,  51. 

XIV.  Fungi  !   their  Nature,  Inflneneca,  Uses,  etc.     By  M,  C.  Cook* 

M.D.,  LL.D.     Edited  by  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  M.A.,  F.L.S 
With  numerous  Illuslralions.     Third  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  y. 

XV.  The  Chemical  Effects  of  Light  and  Photography, 

Dr.  Hermann  Vogel.     Translation  thoroughly  Revised,      V 
100  Illustrations,    Fourth  Edition,     Crown  Svo,  51. 
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XVII.  Money  and  the  Mechanism  of  Exchange.  B7  W. 
Staolcy  Jevons,  M.A.,  F,R.S.     Siith  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  51. 

XVin.  The  Nature  of  Light.  Wilh  q  General  Account  of  Physical 
Oplics.  By  Dr.  Eugene  Lommel.  With  1S8  Illustrations  and  a 
Table  of  Spectra  in  Chromo-litliograpliy.    Thild  Edition.    Ciown 

XIX.  Animal  Parasites  and  Messmates.  By  Monsieur  Van 
Beneden,    With  83  Illustrations.    Third  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  5/. 

With  28  lUus- 

XXI.  The  Five  Senses  of  Man.     By  Professor  Bemstem.     Wilh 

91  Illustrations.     Fourth  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  Sr, 

XXII.  The  Theory  of  Sound  in  its  Relation  to  Music.   By  Pro- 

fessor  Fietro    Blasema.       Witt  numerous   lUustrations.      Third 
Edition.     Crown  Svo,  Sr, 

XXIII.  Studies  In  Spectrum  Analysis.  By  J.  Norman  Lockyer, 
F.R.S.  Wilh  six  photographic  Illustrations  of  Spectra,  and 
numerous  engravings  on  Wood.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo, 
6j.  bd. 

XXIV.  A  History  of  the  Growth  of  the  Steam  Engine,     By 

Professor  R.  H.  Thurston.     With  numerous  Illustrations.     Third 
Edition.     Croivn  8vo,  61,  dd. 

■X  E^iin,  LL,D.     Fourth 


XXVn.  Modern  Chromatics.  With  Applications  to  Art  and  In- 
dustry. By  Ogden  N.  Rood.  With  130  original  Illustrations. 
Second  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  5j. 


Crown  8vo,  51. 

XXIX.  The  Brain  as  an  Organ  of  Mind.  By  H.  Charlton  Baslian, 
M.D.  With  numerous  lUustrations.  Third  Edition.  Crown 
8vo,  SJ. 

XXX.  The  Atomic  Theory.    By  Prof.   Wurti.     Tianskted  by  G. 

Cleminshaw,  F.C.S.     Third  Edition,     Crown  Svo,  51. 
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The  Natural  Conditions  of  Existence  as  they  affect 
Animal  Life.  By  Karl  Semper,  With  i  Mnps  and  106 
Woodcut*.    Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  5^. 


[I.  sight  i  an   E:cpasition  of  the^  Principles  of  Mouocolu 
Binocnlat  Vision.     B/Jose  "  "  _  _       _ 

With  13Z  I Iltui rations.     Ci 


B/  Joseph  ]e  Come, 


LL-D. 


Secand  Editioi 


XXXV,  Volcanoes :  what  they  are  and  -vrhat  tbey  lead 
By  Profesjor  J.  W,  Judd.  F.R.S.  Wiih  91  tUustrations 
Wood.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  51. 


XXXVirr,  Myth  and  science;  an  Essay.     By  Tito  VignoU.    1 

SvD,  5i. 

XXXIX.  The  Sun.    By  Professor  Yoong.    Wilh  niustiatioiiB.    J 
Edition.     CiowD  8vo,  Si. 

XL.  Ants,  Bees,   and  'Wasps:  a  Record  of  Observations  r 

llabilsoftheSocL-d  llymenoplera.  By  Sir  John  Lufabock,  Bm 
M.P.  With  s  Chromo-lithcB'aphic  lllustralions.  Siith  Editit 
Crown  S»o.  5s. 

By  G,  J.   Romanes,  LL.D.,  F.R 


By  N.  Joly,  with   14S  lUustraliol 
vo.  Si- 

By  Prof.  Sheldon  Amos. 


XLVII.  The  Organs  of  Speech  and  their  Application  in 
Formation  of  Articulate  Sounds.  By  Geo^  Hi 
Von  Meyer,     With  47  Woodcuts.     Crown  Svo,  51. 
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MILITARY   WORKS. 

BARRINGTON,  Cafl.  %  7".— England  on  the  Defensive;  or, the 
Problem  df  Invasion  CrilicnUy  Examined.    Large  crown  8vo, 
with  Map,  7/.  6.-/. 
BRACKENBURY,  C0I.  C.  B.,  R.A.,  C.5.— Military  Handbooks 
for  Regimental  OfScers. 
I.  Military  Sketching   and  Heconnaissance.    By  Col. 
F.   J.   HulchisoQ,  and  Major  II.  G.  MacGregot,     FourA 
EdiUon.     With  15  Flutes.     Small  8™,  61, 
n.  The    Elements    of     Modern     Tactics     Practically 
applied    to    English   Forniations.      By   Lieut.-Col. 
Wilkinson  Shaw.      Fourth   Edilion.     With   25   Plates  and 
Maps,     Small  crown  Svo,  gj. 
in.  Field  Artillery.     lis  Equipment,  Oreaaiiation  and  Tactics. 
By  Major  Sisson  C.  Pratt,  R,A.     With  la  Plales.     Second 
Edition.     Small  crown  8to,  &t. 

IV.  The   Elements   of   Military   Administration.      Fiisl 

Pari :    Permanent   System  of  Adminisl ration.      By  Major 
J.  W,  Buxton.     Small  crown  Svo,     ^s.  6d. 

V.  Military  Laiw !    Its  Procedure  and    Practice.      By  Major 

Sisson  C.  Pratt,  R.A     Small  crown  Svo. 
BROOKE,  Major,  C.  A'.— A  System  of  Field  Training.     Small 

crown  Svo,  cloth  limp,  21. 
CLERY,  C,  Lieut.-Cel.—Miaoi  Tactics.     With  s6  Maps  and  PUns. 

Sixth  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Revised.     Crown  Svo,  91. 
COLVILE,  LituL-Cal.  C.  i'.— Military  Tribunals.     Sewed,  zr.  &/, 
HARRISON,  Lieul.-Col.  ff.— The  Oflicer'a  Memorandum  Book 

for  Peace  and  War.     Third  Edition.     Oblong  32mo,  roan, 

with  pencil,  31.  dd. 
Notes  on   Cavalry  Tactics,   Organisation,   etc.    By  a  Cai-alry 

Officer.     With  Diagrams.     Demy  Svo,  i2j. 
PARR,    Caft.    H.    Hallam,    C.Af-G.— The    Dress,    Horses,    and 

Equipment  of  Infantry  and  Staff   Officers.    Ciowo 

Svo,  IJ. 
SCHAW,  Col.  ^— The  Defence  and  Attack  of  Positions  and 

Z.oca]itlea.     Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Corrected.     Crown 

Svo,  3J.  dd, 
SHADWELL,  Maj.-Cm.,   C.S.— Mountain  Warfare.    Illustrated 

by  the  Campaign  of  1799  in  Swilserland.     Being  a  Translation  of 

the  Swiss  Narrative  compiled  from  the  Works  of  the  Archduke 

Charles,  Jomini,   and   others.    Also  of  Notes  by  General  H. 

Dufoiu  on  the  Campaign  of  the  Valtelline  in  163J.    With  Appen- 

dJK,  Maps,  and  Introductory  Remarks.     Demy  Svo,  i6j. 
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STUBBS.  Litul.-Col.  F.  Jr.— The  Begiment  of  Bengal  Artillery. 
The  Hislory  of  ils  Oreanisalion,  Equipment,  and  Wat  Services. 
Compiled  &oin  Published  Wotks,  Omcial  Records,  and  vaiious 
Private  Sources.  With  oimieious  Maps  and  lilustratioas.  3  vok 
I>em](  Eto>  32J. 


POETRY. 

ADAM  OF  ST.  P'/CTOR.—'Ths  Liturgical  Poetry  ot  Adam  ttt 
St,  Victor.  Fromlhe  teilofGAUTlEB.  With  Translations  into 
English  in  ihe  Origioal  Metres,  and  Short  Eiplanatoiy  Nolies, 
by  DiGBY  S.  Wkangham,  M.A.  3  vols.  Crown  8vo,  printed 
on  hand-m:ide  paper,  boards,  2Ii. 

AUCHMUTY,A,  C.  —  Poenis  Of  English  Heroism  :  FromBnman- 
burh  lo  Lucknow ;  from  Athelston  10  Albert.     Small  crown  Sti^ 


^ 


BANKS,  Mn.  G.  ^.—Ripples  and  Brea^biers :    Poenu.     Sqw 

Svo,  5/. 
BAXNES,    mUiaiH.— Poems    of    Rural    Life,    in    the    Bors^ 

Dialect.     New  Edition,   complete  in  one  vol.      Croivn  8vi 

8/.  6^ 
BA  YNES,  Rn:   Canon  H.  ^.— Homo  Songs  for  Quiet   Houn. 

Fourth  aod  Cheaper  Edition.     Fcap.  Svo,  cluth,  2J.  61/. 
*a*  This   may  also    be  had   handsomely  bound   in   morocc 
gilt  edges. 
BENNETT,   C.  Fletcher.— lAt&  Thoughts.      A  New  Volume 

Poems.     With  Frontiipiece.     Stnall  crown  Svo. 
BEVJNGTON,  L.  S.—'&Bi^  Notes.     SmaU  cro-rni  Svo,  Jj. 


BOiVEN,  If.  C,  .^/(.—Simple  English  Poems.  English Liten 
for  Junior  Classes.  In  Four  Ports.  Parts  I.,  II.,  and  III. 
each,  and  Part  IV.,  ii. 

BRYANT,   W.  C— Poems.     Red-line  Edition.     Wiih  24  Illustralia 
and  Portrait  of  Ihe  Author.     Crown  Svo,  c»tra,  ^s.  fid. 
A   Chcip    Edition,   with    Fronlispiece,       Small  crown  I 

BYRNNE,  E.  ^a/V;^,— MiJlcent :  a  Poem,     Small  crown  8to,  6». 
Calderon's    Dramas:    the    Wonder- Working   Ma^cian  — I4fe  il 

Dream— the   Purgatory  of  S«.  Patrick.      Transinted  by  Dsl 

Flokekcb  MacCartuv.    Post  Svo,  \ot. 


Gastilian  Brothers  (The),  Chateaubriant,  Waldenaap :  Three 
Tragedies ;  and  The  Rose  of  Sicily  :  a  Draina,  By  the 
Author  of  "  Ginevra,"  Sec.     Crown  Svo,  6j. 


—Honey    from    the    'Weed.      Verses. 


CONIVA  Y,  ITu^.—A.  Life's  Idylls.  Small  a 
COFFEE,  ^roHfoiV.— L'Eiilee,      Done  into  1 

sanction  of  the  Author,  by  I.  O.  L.  Cro 
COXHEAD,    Ethel.— Birds  and   Babies. 

Illustrations,     Gilt,  2s.  td. 


a  Spanish  Legend, 

rown  Svo,  y.  6d. 
English  Verse,  wilh  the 
wn  Svo,  vellum,  s^. 
Imp.   l6mo.     With  33 


DAVIE,  G.S.,  M.D. — The  Garden  of  Fragrance.  Being  a  com- 
plete translation  of  the  Bo5tan  of  Sadi  from  the  original  Pcr.sian 
inlo  English  Verse.     Crown  Svo,  ^s.  M. 

DA  VIES,  T.  /fof<.— Catullus.  Translated  into  English  Verse,  Crown 
Svo,  6j. 

DE    VERE,   Aiiirey.—Tho  Foray  of  Queen   Meave,  and  other 
Legends  of  Ireland's  Heroic  Age.     Small  crown  Svo,  5.. 
Legentis  of  the  Saxon  Saints.    Small  crown  Svo,  6r. 

DILLON,  Arthur.— 'River  Songs  and  other  Poems.  With  13 
autotype  Illustrations  from  designs  by  Margery  May.  Fcap.  4I0, 
cloth  estra,  ^t  leaves,  lOi.  td. 

DOBELLt  Mrs.  Horaet. — Ethelstone,  Eveline,  ajid  other  Poems. 
Crown  Svo,  6j. 

D03S0N',  j4ustin,—01d  "World  Idylls  and  other  Poems.  iSmo, 
cloth  extra,  gilt  tops,  6j. 

DOMET,  Aifred.—'Rzaoli  and  Amohla.  A  Dream  of  Two  Lives. 
New  Edition,  Revised.     2  vols.     Crown  Svo,  lai. 

Dorothy  s  a  Couatiy  Stoiy  in  Elegiac  Verse.  With  Preface.  Demy 
8vo,y. 

DOWDEN,  Edaiard,  iZ.Zi.— Shakspere's  Sonnets.  With  Intro- 
duction,    Large  post  Svo,  7j,  6rf. 

DOWNTON,  Rev.  H.,  i1/.^.— Hymns  and  Verses.  Original  and 
Translated.     Small  crown  Svo,  jr.  bd. 


^ 


— Hesperas.      Rhythm    and    Rhyme.      Ciown 
ELDRYTH,  ^/flui/.— Margaret,  and  olher  Poems.     Small  crown  8vo, 

ELUOTT,  Ekmur,  The  Cam  Lazu  EAym/r.—'PaeTas.     Ediied  by  his 

son,  Ihc  Rev.  Edwin  Elliott,  of  St.  John's,  Anlipia,     3  vols. 

Ctown  Svo,  lis. 
English  Odea.    Selected,  with  a  Critical  Introduction  by  Edmund  W. 

GOS3E,   onil   a  miniature  frontispiece   by    Hamo    Thomyeroft, 

A.K.A.      Elzevir  Svo,   limp  parchinent  antique,   6i.;    ^utn. 

Is.  6d. 
EVANS,  AitHt.—Voema  and   Mitslo.     Willi  Memorial   Prefecel 

Ann  Thackeray  Ritchie.  Large  crown  Svo,  ys. 
GOSSE,  EdmuHd  fK— New  Pooma.  Crown  8vo,  p.  6d. 
CRAHA.^f.    William.     Tmvo    Fancies   and    other    Poems.      Crown 

8vo,  5.. 
CRJNDROD,   Charles.     Plays   from  English   History.     Crown 

Svo,  IS.  &/. 
GURNEY,  Rtv.  Alfi-ed.— The  Vision  of  the  Eucharist,  and  other 


i 


//ELLON,  H.  C— Daphnis 

31.  dd. 
Herman  "Waldgrave  :  a  Life's  Dk 

etc.     Crown  Svo,  5j. 


Pastoral  Poem.      Small  c; 
By  the  Author  of  " 


Horati  Opera.  Edited  ty  F.  A.  Cornish,  Assistant  Master  at  Eton. 
With  a  Fronlitpiece  after  a  design  by  L.  Alma  Tadema,  etched 
by  Leopold  Loweostain.  Parchment  Library  Edition,  61. ;  velluni, 
is.  bd. 


JENK/NS,  Rev.  Cahow.— Alfonso  Petrucci,  Cardinal  and  Con. 
spiralor:  an  Histocical  Tragedy  in  Five  Acts.  Small  crown  Svo, 
y.  &/. 

K/NG,   EiiaarJ.—Kchoes  from  the  Orient.      With  Miscelkneoos 

Poems.     Small  crowc  Svo,  31.  &/. 
A7A'C,  Mrs.  I/aniit/M.—The  Disciplea.      Fifth  Edition,  with  Poctiait 

and  Notes.     Crown  Svo,  5/. 
A  Book  of  Dreams.     Crown  Svo,  Jr. 
LA.VG,    ^.— XXXII  Ballades   In    Blue   China.    Ekevir  Sto, 


Kegan  Paul,  Trench  &  Co.'s  Publkatioits. 


n  and  Ma.  — Bellerophoa. 


-Hynini    Usitatl   Latine 
•      ■■"  hment,  s.. 

n  Svo,  SA 
With  Portrait. 


Living  English  Poetg  MDCCCLXXXII. 
Walter  Crane.  Second  Edilion.  Large  c 
hand-made  paper.     Parchment,  If 


A   New    and    Cheaper   Editiaa. 
etching  by  W.  B. 


Love  Sonnets  of  Proteus.    With  Frontispiece  by  the  Author.   Elzevir 

LOWNDES,  Henry.— "Bo^ras  and  Translations.     Crown  Svo,  6j. 
LUMSDEN,   Liiul.-Col.   H.    M'.— Beowulf :   an  Old  English  I 
Translated  into  Modctn  Rhymes.     Second  Edition.     Scioll  ci 

Lyre  and  Star,    poems  by  the  Author  of  "Ginevra,"  etc     Crown 

Svo,  51. 
MACLEAN,  Charli!  Donald.— l^aXia.  and  Greek  Varse  Transla^ 

tLons.     Small  crown  Svo,  2r. 

MAGNUSSON,  Eirikr,  M.A.,  and  PALMER,  E.  //.,  M.A.—ltAiXa. 
Ludvig  Runeberg'9  Lyrical  Songs,  Idylls,  and  Epi- 
grams.    Fcap,  Svo,  JJ. 

MJ>.C. — Chronicles  of  Cliristoptier  Columbus.  A  Poem  in 
Twelve  Cantos.    Ciown  Svo,  Js.  6d. 

MEREDITH,  Owm,  Tht  Earl  of  Zj-Zto*.— Lucile.  New  Edition. 
With  32  Illustrations.     l6[no,  31.  (>d.     Cloth  extra,  gilt  edges, 

MIDDLETON,  7»f  Za/f.— Ballads.     Square  i6mo,  3J,  W. 

MORICE,  Rev.  F.  D.,  A/i^.— The  Olympia 

of   Pindar.     A  New  TranslEtJoii  io 

Svo,  7^,  bd. 
MORRIS,  Lewis. — Poetical  "Works  of.    New  and  Cheaper  Editions, 

with  Portrttil.    Complete  in  3  vols.,  Jr.  each. 
r  Vol.  I.  contains  "SoQgsof  Two  Worlds."    Vol.  II.  contains  "The 

Epic  of  Hades."    VoL  III.  conlains  "  Gwen"  and  "The  Ode  of 


MORRIS,  Lcuris—to'ttinutil. 

The  Epic  of  Hades.      WiA  i6  Aulotj-pe  U lustrations,  after  t] 

Drawings  of  the  late  Genrge  R,  Chapman.     410,  clolh  extra,  ^ 

leaves,  25^. 

The  Epic  of  Hades,     rrcsentalion  Ediliun. 

gill  leaves,  ini.  6./, 
Ode  of  Life,  The.     Foutlh  Edilian,     C. 
Songs  Unsung.    Fcap.  Svo, 
MOKSHEAD,    E.    D.    -*.  — The   Hoiise   of  Atreua. 

Agamemnon,  Libation -Beaters,  and  Furies  of  ^schylus. 
lated  into  English  Verie.     Ctown  Svo,  71. 
Tlie    Suppliant    Maidens    of    .<EschyIus,       Crown    8^ 
31.  bd. 
NADEN,   Cmiiliiiiie  IK — Songs  and  Sonnets  of  Spring  Tin 

Small  crown  Svo,  51. 
NEIVELL,    E.    7.— The    Sorrows    of    Simona    and    Lyi-itd 

Verses.      Small  crown  Svo,  3^.6^. 
NOAKE,  Major  R.  Comploii.—Tiio  Bivouac ;  or,  JIartial  Lyrist.  1 
an  Appendii ;  Adviee  to  Ihe  Soldier.     Fcap.  Svo,  51,  bd. 

NOEL,   The  Ho».  Enden.—K   Little  Child's  Monument,     f 
Edilion.     Small  cioBQ  Svo,  31.  td. 

—The  Inner  and  Outer  Life.     Poems. 


Poems.      Second    Edition, 

Quarterman's  Grace,  and  other  Poems.     Crown  Svo,  Jr. 

Poerns.     Second  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  6j. 

Sonnets  and  Songs.     New  Edition,     i6mo.  handsomely  prinloi 
and  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  edges,  4/. 

Under  the  Aspens*.    Lyrical  and   Dramatic      With   Portrait. 

FJKE,  IVariur/m.—The  Infemo  of  Dante  Alliehierl.  Hem 
Svo,  y. 

J^£,  Edgar  Allan.— Toetns.  With  an  Essayon  his  Poetry  by  Andbrw 
Lang,  and  a  Frontispiece  by  Linley  Sambonme.  Parchmenl 
library  Edition,  &r. }  vellum,  7r.  til. 


Kegan  Paul,   Trench  &  Co's  Publications,        35 


or  VirgU,      Translated   i 


^ 


The  Gromned  Hippolytos.    Translated  from  Euripides.    With 

New  Poems,     Stnafl  crown  8vo,  51, 
SAUNDERS,  /o/w.— Love's    Martyrdom.      A  Piny  and   Poem. 

Small  crown  Svo,  51. 
Schiller's  Mary  Sluart.     German  Text,  with  English  Translation  od 

opposite  page  by  Leedwaji  White.     Crown  Svo,  ds. 
SCOTT,    Ctorgc  F.   £■.— Theodora    and    other   Poems.      Small 

Svo,  3J.  W. 
SMLKIRK,J.  .5.— Poems.     Crown  Svo,  ^s.  6.1", 

Shakspere's  Sonnets.     Edited  by  Edward  Dowden.    With  a.  Fron- 
tispiece etched  by  Leopold  Lowensiam,  after  the  Death  Mask. 

Parchment  Library  Edition,  fei, ;  vellum,  ^s.  6d. 
Shakspere's  "Works.     Complete  in  I2  Volmnes.    Farchmenl  Library 

Edition,  6s.  each  ;  veltnni,  ys.  (nl.  each. 
SHAIV,  If.  A,  ^.^.— Juvenal,  Persius,  Martial,  and  Catullus. 

An  Experiment  in  Translation.     Crown  Svo,  y. 
SHELLEY,  Ptny  Bysshc—PaeTas   Selected  from.     Dedicated  to 

Lady  Shelley,    With  Preface  by  RICHARD  Garnett.    Parchment 

Library  Edition,  6j.  ;  velliun,  7j.  6rf, 
Six  Ballads  about  King  Ajrtbur.     Crown  Svo,  extra,  gilt  edges, 

y.  bi. 
SLADEN,    Douglas  fl.— Frithjof  and   Ingebjorg,    amd  other 

Poems.    Small  crown  8vo,  51. 
-AYLOR,   Sir  i/,— Worka.     Complete  ia   Five   Volumes.     Crown 


1,  3or. 


Philip  Van  Arteveldo. 
The  Virgin  Widow,  etc, 
The  Statesman.    Fcap.  f 


Fcap.  Svo,  31.  61/. 
Fcop.  Svo,  31.  6^. 

TENNYSON,  Al/rfif.—Waiks  Complete  .— 

tThe  Imperial  Library  Edition.    Complete  in  7  vols.     Demy 
Svo,  lot.  6d.  each  ;  in  Roxburgh  binding,  121.  6d.  each. 
Author's  Edition.     Li  7  vols.     Post  8vo,  gilt  431,  &/,  5  or  holf- 
morocco,  Roxburgh  style,  541. 
Cabinet  Edition.    13  vols.    Each  with  Frontispiece.    Fcap,  Svo, 
Zr.  6</.  each. 
Cabinet 
Case. 


13  vols.     Complete  in  handsome  Ornamental 
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TENNYSON,  Atfrtd—conlimud. 

The  Royal   Kdltior.     In   i    vol,     Wiih    26  tlhslraliom  bc 

Porttail.     Eilri,  bevelled  boards,  E'l'  leavei,  11/. 
The  Guinea  Edition.     Complcle  in  13  vols,  neally  bound  si 

enclosed  in  bo:(,  211.  ;  French  morocco  or  parchmenl,  31/.  6rf. 

Shilling  Edition.     Id  13  vols,  pocket  sae,  \s.  eich,  sewed. 
The  Cronvn  Edition.    Complcle  io  t  vol.  sttongly  bound,  61. 
extra  gilt  leaves,  ^s.  Crf.  ;  Roxburgh,  half-morocco,  81.  W. 
•,•  Can  also  be  had  b  B  variety  of  other  bindings. 

In  MemorlaiD.  With  a  Minialiire  Portrait  in  tau./orU  by  I 
Rat,  after  a  Photograph  by  the  late  Mrs,  Cameroa.  Parchma 
Libraiy  Edition,  bi. ;  vellum,  7>.  6d. 

The  Princesa.  A  Medley.  With  a  Miniature  Frontispiece  I 
H.  M.  Paget,  and  a  Tailpiece  in  Outline  by  Gordon  Browni 
Parchment  Library  Edition,  fer.  j  vellum,  Js.  6ii. 

Original  Editions : — 

Poems.     Small  Svo,  &. 

Maud,  and  other  Poems.     Small  Svo,  3^.  6d, 

The  Princess.     Small  Svo,  31.  W. 

Idylls  of  the  King.     Small  Svo,  ^t. 

Idylls  of  the  King.     Complete.     Small  Svo,  61. 

The  Holy  Grail,  aad  other  Poems.     Small  Svo,  43.  td, 

Gareth  and  L.ynette.     Small  Svo,  3/, 

Enoch  Arden,  etc.     Small  Svo,  y.  6ii, 

In  Memorlam.     Small  Svo,  4J. 

Harold  1  a  Drama.     New  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  6r, 

Queen  Mary  :  a  Drama.     New  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  lit. 

The  Lover's  Tale.     Fcip,  Svo,  31,  6J, 

B.lllads,  and  other  Poems.     Small  Svo,  51. 

Selections  from  the  above  Works.   Super  toyal  iSmo,  3*.  &/. 

gilt  extra.  41. 
Songs  from  the  above  'Works.     iGmo,  2s.  6/1, 


Tlie  Tennyson  Birthday  Book.    Edited  bj  Emily  SRAKBSPEAa. 
32mo,  limp,  3i.  ;  extra,  3s. 
*(*  A  supen'or  Edition,  printed  in  red  and  black,  on  antique  paper, 
specially  prepared.      Small  crovm  Svo,  extra,  gilt  leaves,  5J. 
and  in  various  calf  and  morocco  bindings. 


THORNTON,  L.  Jlf.^ThB  Son  of  Shelomith.     Small  croivn  8vo, 

31.  6rf. 
TODHUNTER,  Dr.  y.— LaurelJa,  and  other  Poems.     Crown  Svo, 

Forest  Songs.     Small  crown  Svo,  31.  dd. 

The  True  Tragedy  of  Rienii :  a  Drama.     3^.  dd. 

Aloestis  :  a  Dramatic  Poem.     Extra  Tcap.  Svo,  y. 

A  Study  of  Shelley.     Crown  Svo,  "]!. 
Translations  from  Dante,  Petrarch,  Michael  Angelo,  and 

VJttorla  Colonna.     Fcap,  Svo,  ^s.  4d. 
TURNER,  Rev.    C.    TVrtHfioiJ.— Sonnets,    Lyrics,    and   Trans- 
lations.    CiQwn  Svo,  4.r.  dd. 


CoLERiDGB,  and  a  Critical  Essay  by  James  Spedding,     Fcap. 
8  TO,  7  J.  dd. 
WALTERS,  SspJiix  Lydia.—K  Dreamer's  Sketch  Book.    With  ji 
Illustration?  by  Percival  Skelton,  R,  P.  Leitch,  W.  H,  J.   Bool, 
and  T.  R.  Pritchetl.    Engraved  by  J.  D.  Cooper,     Fcap,  4to, 

WEBSTER,  Augusta.— Xa.  a  Day :  a  Draoia.    Small  crown  Svo,  2j.  td. 
"Wat  Days,     By  a  Farmer,     Small  crown  S™,  6j. 
WILKINS,  jymam.— Songs  of  Study.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 
WILLIAMS,  y.—A  Story  of  Three  Years,  and  other  Poems.    Smail 


■n  Svo,  3^.  6d. 
YOUNGS,  Ella  Jiar/e,— Paphus,  and  other  P 


^^%A. 


WORKS   OF    FICTION   IN    ONE   VOLUME. 


fANKS,  Mrs.  G.  i.— God's  Providence  House.    New  Edition. 
Crown  Svo,  3/.  dd. 
HARDY,   nomas.— A  Pair  of  Blue  Eyes.    Author  of  "Far  from 
the  Madding  Crowd."    New  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  6j. 
The  Return  of  the  Native.    New  Edition.    With  Froniispiece. 
down  Svo,  6s. 

.    With  Frontispiece. 
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MACDONALD,  C.—emliniicd. 

Malcolm.    With  Portrait  uf  the  Author 
Edition,     Crown  8vo,  6j. 


cngrnved  on  Sled.     Sixth 


^1 

Sixth    f 


1  Eastern  Naiialive. 


Ralph  Darnell.    New  and  Chenper  Edition.     Witi  Fnmtisptei 

Cro«ii  Svo,  (,1. 
A  Noble  Queea.     New  and  Cheaper  Edition,     With  I 

piece.     Crown  Svo,  6i. 
The  Confesslooa  of  a  Thug.    Crown  8vo,  fu. 
Tara  ;  n  Mahtatta  Tale.     Crown  8vo,  6i. 


BOOKS   FOR   THE   YOUNG. 

Brave   Men's  Footsteps.     A  Boot   of  Example  and  Anecdote  L^_ 
Young  People.      By  the  Editor  oF  "Men  who  have  Risen."  WiS" 
4   Illuslrations  liy   C.    Doyle.      Eighth   Edition.      Crown  Svo, 
3J.  W. 


DAVIES,   G.   CinVo/ier.— Rambles   and   Adventures   of    our 
School  Field  Club.     With  4  ninstrations.     New  and  Cheaper 

Edition.     Crown  8i-o,  31.  iid. 

EDMONDS,  ff«>'bfn.~-Wea  Spent  Lives:  a  Series  of  Modem  Bio- 
grnphies.     New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Cnjwn  8vo,  31.  &/, 


Kegan  Paul,  Trench  &  Co!s  Publications,        39 
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